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The Indian Ideal of Dal 


By Dr. Annie Besant 


that two ideals are held up by the one and 
by the other, of which the Eastern is the idea 


Among all the religions of the world, there 
is none which has so bound up in itself the 
private life of the individual with the public 
life of the nations and the State, as the religion 
ul the Sanatana Dharma, which has laid down 
at once à polity and a social organisation, 
of which the foundations sre eternally true 
and which only needs to-day new applications 
to meet the new needs of life. | want to 
show how an Institution, based on ihe 
fundamenta] ideas of the Sanatans Dharma, 


trying to apply itself to modern needs, is 


onc which ts really based on truth, not only 
here, but everywhere else; and just in propor- 
tion us those of this ancient faith can realise 
its value and live its truth, so the whole world 
will look to India for guidance, so the whois 


world will become grateful to India as the, 


preserver of the life of religion. +s 


First of all you will notice— when you 
compare the fundamental idea of the Sanatana 
Dharma with that of modern Western life-- 


of duly, and the Western of rights. On the 
difference. between these two fundamental 
conceptions of human organisation, af 
notional life, the whole of the future will 


The fundamental thought of the people of 
ihe East hos been the thought embodied in 
that one word "Dharma". Every man 
hot his Dharma. But whal does this Dharma 
mean? It means the obligations inte which 
every man is born, the obligations which 
surround him from the moment of his birth. 
The obligations to the family, the obligations 
to the community, the obligations to the 
nation—these are the Dharma into which 
every human being comes by the guleway of 
birth, It is nol an arbitrary thing but ñ 
natural one. It is nota thing which is crest- 
ed, but is a thing which comes out of the long 
course of evolution. Amd out of tha! funda- 


mental idea of Dharma comes the thought that 
the first thing in human life which makes it 
possible is the fact that obligation is recog: 
nised and righteously discharged. 

SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


When the baby is born into the family, 
helpless, unable to feed itself, lying there 
without strength, without ability, naked, 
feeble. what Is It that preserves the life of the 
babe? ft is the duty of the mother and of 
the father, the duty of the elder to the 
younger, the sense of obligution which 
surrounds, helps, guards and preserves the 
habe throughout the years of childhood and 
of youth; oul of that discharge of duty to the 
child, grows the obligation of the child to the 
family and to the community. The elders 
guard the ehild in infancy- The child in its 
manhood must repay the obligations in its 

Thus we come to the idea of Manu of the 
debts which every man is bound to pay; the 
debt to the Devas for giving him the whole of 
the natural advantages, the whole of the gifts 
of nature by which alone life ts possible: the 
debt fo the ancestors whose labours he has 
inherited, and by the fruits of whose progress 
his life is rendered possible to-day; his debt bo 
the human beings around hin: to the animals 
helow him; his debt to the Sages of the past, 
all these he comes into; they make the obliga- 
lions into which he is born, which he must 
pay back by the useful life of the man, the 
father and the citizen. Oul of that idea of 
human duty, out of that recognition of human 
obligation, out of the realisation that we ure 
beings on whom duty has a claim—oul of that 
grows the stability and the orderly progress 
of human society. 

In the West, another idea grew up, which 
is really less than two cenluries old—it 
is the idea that the homan being is nol pari 
of an organization but is an isolated indivi- 
dual, that he stands alone and apart, and that 
the fact of birth clothes him with: certain 
rights. The “declaration of the rights of 





man,” the famous historical phrase, sums up 
S s single statement thal modern lies ol 
hitman national life. According to thal, society 
i. not based on a common obligation; it Is 
based on the inherent rights of the individual 
which he muy enforce by any means in his 
power. Law is, only binding because people 
have accepted it and consented to il, and not 
because It is based on nature and expresses 
the Divine Will. Kings rule not by the Grace 
of God, but only by the acceptance of the 
people, Everything is bused on the ldeu of 
ihe right of the individual, which he only 
yields partially in order that he may enjoy the 
remainder more fully. His interests are anta- 
gonistic to the interests of others, instead of 
being common and universally binding upon 
all. This iden has grown and spread during - 
ihe last 150 years) The result has been 
continual struggle, disturbance and difficulty. 
The assembly of the nation is no longer the 
representative of the nation as a whole, but 
merely of a body of interests, one conflicting 
with the other. The members of the modern 
Houses of Legislature do nol represent the 
common interests of the whole nation, and 


so you have the modern struggle, the modern 


turmoil, the modern quarrels, and the danger 
of the dissolution of the modern civilisation, 


But strangely enough, there has come in the 
West a reinforcement of the Eastern ideal. 
Science has grown up and sclence has studied 
nature. Instead of manufacturing paper- 
consiitntions. and imaginary rights of man, 
sclence has declared that human beings, like 
all other beings, are the result of evolution, 
and that individuality is subordinate to the 
common good, and the benef! of a part is 
subordinate to the good of the whole. Science 
is again declaring that society is an organism, 
and nol a body of people based on an 
imaginary contact. Science is declaring, 
again, one life, as religion has always been 
declaring it; and just as Hindulsm has pro- 
claimed the One Life, the universal Spirit, 
and therefore the solidarity of man, so is 
modern science declaring one life and. one. 








eonsciousness in all, and therefore thal society 
is n growing orgaünism, in which everyone 
has duties growing oüt of his life in the social 
unity. Thus, from the West is coming the 
reinforcement of the ancient theory of Dharma 
af the East, and if is fer the East to proclaim 
now the predominance, ihe superiority of an 
organisation that demands from every man 
discharge of duty, and realises thal on that 
discharge alone the whole well-being at 
society depends But that Is not the only 
vitalising influence which the Sanatana 
Dharmu exercises on the world, I! proclaims 
also the necessity of Order. 


There again, Western science 1s beginning 
io strengthen Eastern religion.. Science also 
proclaims Law and Order as the essential 
conditions of progress Sclence lias discover- 
cd that only by order is it possible for 
humanity. to. evolve. Of all the codes af 
human life that have ever been given 1n the 
world, that code which is known by the 
name of Manu—the great Low-giver—is the 
most orderly and the most perfect in its 
arrangement. Here is another gift that. vou 
have in your hands to give to the Western 
world. 

EFFORT AND ENJOYMENT 

After the idea of Dharma comes the idea 
that all mankind is divided into two enor- 
mous groups; one walking on the path af 
pursuit, the path of going forth; und the other 
those that turn their faces homeward. How 
does this apply to human life? It shows: us 
that the ordinary life of man, the common life 
of every day, is bul part of the divinely 
ordained evolution by which the progress of 
humanity is governed; and on the path af 
going forth are laid down the righiful objects 
of all human effort, First comes the Dharma. 
ihe duty that guides and limits, und then 
Artha— possessions im the widest sense, all 
that the world has to give and all that man is 
able lo possess. 

Man; according to Hindu Dharma, is nol to 
he an ascetic while he is treading the forth 
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(he enjoyment of possessions, the gathering 01 
wealth, progress in worldly matters, all belong 
rightfully and usefully to the path of pursuit. 
These who know the Hindis Dharma will 
realise that this is so, and that in modern 
India much confusion hes arisen, with the 
result that this teaching is for the most part 
forgotten. Modern India has talked too 
much of the path of return, quite forge tirg 
that that ls the path for the few, while the 
path of forth going is the path for the many. 
They forget that Monu laid down for his 
children the pursuit of possessions and the 
enjoyment af pleasure. Artha and Kama are 
the objects of the path of pursuit, limited and 
guided by Dharma. 


going path. He is told, on the contrary, that. 
gence 





How miich more wise was the ancient 
Law-giver than are many of our modern 
teachers, those who would have every 
man an ascetic, those who declare that 
renunelation is the only rightful path 
of himan life? Manu the Law-giver 
i& the wisest of the Divine rulers of 
man, and Manu realised that for national pros- 
perity, effori and enjoyment were needed: 
that if was right that those whe were evolv- 
ing should evolve their facaltles by effort and 
bv enjoyment, and so possessions and pleasure 
were made part of the path of forth going.” 
And the great masses of lhe people were point- 
ed to that, as the path by which progress was 
to be made, Only when a man has trodden 
that path, only when he has. developed high 
intelligence, only when he has developed 
unselfishness and the pure love of God, then 
is ie ready to turn bis face homeward and 
tread the path of renunciation, Then it is 
that Bhakti, the Love of God, takes the place 
of Kuma—the love of the objects of desire. 
Then it is that the Siddhis and the powers 
that they give, take the place of the worldly 
possessions, which are used only for the bene- 
fit of man and sot for the gain of 
tie possessor, Then it is that, instead 
of the outward law of Dharma  impos- 
ing duly from without, there comes the 


+ 


freedom of the Self made manifest. who needs 
no law from without, because he realises his 
divinity, snd forsaking all Dharma, he 
becomes one with the Supreme Being and 
Divine Will is his. Such is the course of 
houman life according to. Manu, balanced. 
rational and useful for ofl No asceticism, 
premature and therefore useless, hut the 
full development of faculties; only when these 
have been developed may come Ihe turning 
home, the treading of the path to liberation. 
Step by step, in orderly and progressive 
fashion, Mani bids man tread the path of 
human life. 


The last of the great principles given by 
Manu for the evolution of man is what is 
called the. Varna-ashrama: Varna, the stage of 
the human soul, the ego, the division of men 
into ¢lasses according to their characteristics; 
and ashrama, the stages of the individual life 
through which each should repeatedly pass. 


Now, much is sald for and against coste— 
something in its favour by those who know 
the turmoil of classes in the West, something 
against it by those in Indis who feel Its 
barriers rather than its value, and resent the 
privileges claimed by some because duty his 
been forgotten by these while only privileges 
are claimed. And yel, rightly looked ut, that 
four-fold division brings a detailed answer to 
the problems of human life afore-mentioned. 
What ts the first problem that is pressing on 
every nation? That of the education of the 
young. 


There is not an assembly in the world, from 
the Parliament of Great Britain, the Legisla- 
Hive Council of the Viceroy, down to. the 
smallest Municipality, that has to guide the 
welfare of a part of the community—there is 
nol one that is not standing puzzled ani 
bewildered before the great problem of the 
education of the people. How should that 
he solved? There is one way—though no 
public leader has yet suggested il! thuat has 


within it the power of solution, and that is by 
the recognition of rea) castes, and among 
them the caste of teachers. 


Your Dharma aus Bruhmanas—ihose af you 
who are Brahmanas—is not the gathering of 
wealth and the holding of places of power, 
but the gathering of knowledge and the 
imparting of that knowledge to the people. 
If the Brahmanas would only do their duty as 
Brahmanas, then there would be no educa- 
Hanal preblem in India to-day. Hut the 
Brahmanas, instead of doing their duty by 
imparting instruction, are busy in administer. 
ing justice— which is properly the function 
of the Kahattriya; they are busy gathering 
wealth—which is properly the duty of the 
Vaishya. Worldly men rebel against the 
Brahmans because he has forgotten his duty 
and no longer lilis his proper position in the 
State If we had true Brahmanas in India, 
all educational problems would be solved; for 
there would be Brahmanas in every village, 
nnd every village would have its teachers: and 
then education would be given 23 3 matter of 
duty, as in the olden time, and nol for money 
543 al present. 


You may say thal this isa very fine idea, 
but how are you going to persuade vour 
Brabmana caste to give up all power and make 
itself available to promote the welfare of the 
people? T don't expect to get it from the 
grown-up men, those who are middle-aged and 
mature, those who are old and hardened by 
the life of the world, no words would move 
them to have recourse to the path ol renuncis- 
Hon which isthe path of the Brahmana. Ihave 
hope in the youngér men of India, who are 
growing op to-day in schools and colleges. I 
have hope in those sons of India who are 
vowing themselves to the public weal, and are 
ready to labour for the public good. 1 believe 
that wo shall see growing upa new Brahmana 
caste, a casle which will be known by quality 
more than by birth, and by characteristics 
more than outward marks, « class that will sée 
the glory of sacrifice. A class that will realise 
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ihe happiness of renuncisition; these young 
men, full of enthusiasm, full of passionate 
devotion, who have in them the passion ol 
self-devotion, which ought to be the mark of à 
Brahmana, in these is my hope; and I believe 
that we shall-find actually growing up in India 
an order of young men who, between the time 
when college life ends and the house-holder 
life begins; will give themselves up to some 
years of service for the welfare of the nation. 
and give thal service to the masses of the 
people in order to elevate, guide and inspire 
them, It is on the young men of India 1 
place my hope for the redemption of the 
mosses of India from ignorance and: degrada- 

And so, when it is realised that the pro 
blems of government, the problems of legisia- 
tion, the problems of the administration of 
justice, the problems of the army, and of the 
navy, and of the police, are all problems thal 
belong to the old ideal of Manu of the 
Kshattraya caste, when it is realised that the 
Kshattryas are the defenders and guardians of 
the nation, that it is om them thal the burden 
of guiding the nation should fall as a matter of 
duty, then we shall have growing up a caste 
of Kshattryas educated for their work, and 
capable of performing it most efficiently, 
Then we shall see disappearing all discontent 
urising from the oppression of the peaple by 
ony of these who carry on the nation’s work- 
ing to-day. 


For instance, let me mention the police. 
These are fundamentally w part of the great 
Kshuttrya caste by their office. We know 
how many complainis are made in India 
against men taken from the lower grades oi 
society, who are invested with nuthority they 
ure constantly tempted to misuse. If we 
realise that for public service training in 
youth is necessary; if it were under- 
stood that when a man joins the police, 
he should have been trained for his 
responsibilities previously; if it is only 
realised that be should lave been trained in 


India as the police are trained in England, 
if it were only realised that for purposes of 
public service he should be the friend of the 
common people; how different would be the 
feelings of people in India towards the police. 
und how willing would be the help given by 
the ordinary citizen whenever he was asked 
for it in the name of the Law! It is when 
you realise the functions necessary for the 
well-being of a community, that you realise 
the wisdom of the ancient Law-giver—how 
he made Hie funetions separate in order that 
each ecloss might discharge the same well, 
The teacher wos one class; the warrior, the 
protector, another; the merchant a third class, 
Ihe makers of wealth, in order that thereby 
the nation os o whole might prosper, 
RESTORATION OF ANCIENT RULES 

Looking for a moment pt modern Indio, 
such a sketch as [ am giving now seems an 
Impossible Utopia. But nothing is impos- 
sible; for though! creates action, and that 
which a man thinks, Inevilalily comes lo pass 
We want to hold up the old ideal; not to force 
any man to follow it, if he does not see it to 
be ndmirable. We hold it up. that all men 
may sec it. [ft will gradually dominate Ihe 
public mind and bring about ifs realiaalion.. 
When we are able tu reform a caste of 
teachers, a caste of — legislators and 
attministrators. of justice, a caste of 
those. who organise Industry ond accumu- 
lute weénlih a clnss of manctal labourers 
who follow a particular craft or a particular 
arl which is needed for thé welfare, and when 
the old ideo of duty returns ond each man 
knows his duty and doos it, then shall we 
again make the gollen age, and s happier day 
shall break upon eur eartli, 

This is whal the West id looking for to-day. 
li realises its own turmoil; iis own dislocation.. 
[t realises that constant struggle cannot be the. 
natural and ibe Hitting stale of mam i is- 
gradually despairing of the feasibility of its 
methods, and is looking elsewhere for light 
Where should the light come from? From 
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the East; where the Sun is ever shining, where 
the laws of the great Law-giver were given to 
mH his Aryan children, not only to those who 
selied in Indis, hut to thowe who wandered 
Westward, and Jost their way back to their 
father’s home. 

Here in India, this ideal can again be 
restored, mdapted to modern ways, flexible os 
it was in the olden time. If, as in the past, 
men's qualities were regarded as well as their 
family, When family would tnke its rightful 
place as one of the factors in human evolution, 
which is largely dependent on physical here- 
dity; but to-day the ego thet comes Into any 
particular body is oflem unsuituhle; because 

arms has been neglected, there is confusion 
of M today- Because the higher castes 
have not done their duty, physical heredity is 
no longer a guide to caste us il was in the 
olden days, and yet physical heredity is a law 
of nature and cannot wisely be ignored in 
national life. 

Sometimes men wonder how all (the sub- 
eustes, have aprung up. ‘They have often 
sprung up by natural differenlialinn in the 
quality of the physical body, which follows a 
special occupation of brain or hand. There 
is po "caste" in England, but you know that 
in Lancashire, the spinners and weavers of 
cotton cloths have. grown up so mach in 
families that employers of labour give larger 
wires bo a boy or girl coming from a weaving 
family than they will give to a similar boy or 
yiri coming from some part of the country 
where weaving is not a hereditary occupation. 
That is the way in which nature works. That 
‘is: the justification of family trades. Only 





it has grown far too rigid in Indis, and inter- 
marriage und inter-dining ore also forbidden 
between sub-eustes, This is of course one al 
the things that will have to disappear; for 
though physical heredity gives vnriety to the 
community as a whole, yet it is not necessary 
constantly to inter-marry loo closely, and thus 
Weaken that strength which you desire to 
maintain. 

Complicated are (he questions of national 
life, and complicated are the problems to be 
dealt with. But remember, according to Mann 
himself, when circumstances change, the ald 
principles are to be adapted to those changed 
conditions; for which reason customs should 
he kept flexible, instead of being inflexible 
us they ure in the India of to-day, Much lies 
in the hands of the educators of the young. 
All those who follow the ancient rules should 
bring up the young to work for the reform of 
[indim to make her what she should be, 
Hexible, elastic, adapting herself to the needs of 
modern life; but in all they should hold firm 
lo the fundamental principles, for. these. are 
the conditions of national. prosperity. They 
holi, us I said, ihe solution of national 
prohlems. 

It is. the duty of. Hirdus, as citizens, to help 
every effort in their midst which is based on 
the old principles, and which tries to adapt 
them to the changed conditions of human Ife, 
Stretch out à hand in help to all efforts for 
human improvement; strengthen those of (heir 
fellow-citizens whom they find able to guide 
the young and help the old along the path 
that combines modern progress with the 
ancient wisdom. 





At Nasik, the famous place of pilgrimage 
on the Godavari river, and certain other places 
the lower castes or classes of Hindus have 
resorted to Satyagraha for obtaining admission 
into temples from which they have been 
ulways excluded. — The castes and classes 
above them practised Satyauraha to get full 
Dominion Status and the door open Lor com- 
plete independence. A few wears ago the 
caste politicians did not talk of Dominion 
Status; neither did the casteless oulcusts want 
io enler Hindu temples: Now the politicians 
claim equality with the olher nations and the 
pariahs. claim equality with the politicians, 
The situation is distinctly piquant. 

Theoretically, of course, we have abolished 
untouchabiiity, Our august, if rather hollow; 
Legislative Councils have had a few members 
outside the magic circle of caste. But these 
exceptions stress the rule, Go to the temples 
and watch the incoming and outgoing of the 
pilgrims. God made men but the Brahmin 
divided them, and the Ged of the Braliniin, 
even if made ol melal or stone, must nol be 
desecrated by the sight of the low-born and the 
üüicast, When o Brahmin sits down al i menl 
a cat may look at him unrebuked and a dug 
may watch him from outside the door but if 
the shadow ol a man, à pancham, were to fail 
across the threshold the meal must be thrown 
away as polluted and unfit for consumption. 
The water thal a casteman drinks from 4 well 
is toboo to the untouchable. This could mol 
have been so wheu the Aryans were at the 
zenith of their power. The indigenous anil 
original tribes of India were the Aryans, but 
large bodies of them were absorbed in the 
caste system. There was no steel frame to 





begin with. Rama, a king and an avatar, bas 
a chandala chief for a friend: boys of uncer- 
tain parentage were accepled as disciples by 
Rishis. 

With the centuries and the downfall al the 
Aryans caste tightened lis stranglehold upon: 
Ihe hapless Hindu society, establishing m 
tyranny of which there is seireely amy 
parallel.. The Helots of Greece were slaves, 
ihe plebians of Rome were treated with 
contempt, the Medes and Persians treated their 
tinves wilh ferocious. cruelty, but in India 
alone was instituted a system of degradation 
whieh made mon lower than an animal anil 
crushed his soul, The law of reparations, 
never at fault and never ut rest, has meted 
out justice in pressed down and full measure 
to those who degraded their fellow-beings in 
[ndia, nnd, as always happens, this has been 
going on lor seventy times seven generations. 
The twieeborn in India bave been for many 
centuries the dust under the heels of the 
Yavans and the Miechha. 

Out in the open, in the wide open spaces 
of the earth, the temple of God with its dome 
of the blue sky stands open for all In the 
temples and inbernacies that men build they 
out their own hand-made or mind-conceived 
tribal or ceste gods and make them inuccesaihle 
fo oli but the faithful and the favoured, The 
fire temple of the Zoroastrian is forbidden to 
all outsiders. The face of the dead cannot be 
seen by the followers of other faiths: When 
ihe priests come the surviving relatives can 
no longer touch the dead. The exclusiveness 
of Zorowstrianism is itn strongest tithe to 

There is scarcely und religion so democratic, 
xo comprehensively human as Islam. I is a 





mou! impressive sight to see thousands of the 
faithful praying together, rising and kneeling 
und bowing their heads to the ground with 
drill-like diseipline. The Syed bas no special 
privileges and all Mussalmans eat together Just 
ux they pray together. But the mosque is nal 
upé tọ athera and there is no salvation for 
the Kaffir. The propaganda for conversion 
was carried on with. fierce zen] in Indin and 
a determined attempt was made to pull 
Hinduism out by the roots fram Benares itself, 
the centre and pivot of Hinduism. No thought 
was ever given to the weighty fact thal Hindu- 


ism is much older thon Islam nmi idolatry is- 
net the only phase of the widely inclusive 


faith loosely known as Hinduism. 


What is the authority for the aggréssive 
methods that have been pursued for the spread 
of the Christian faith in the world? From 
the apostles of Christ to the missionories whe 
denounce all other religions with supreme 
contempt it is n far cry indeed, The memory 
goes. back to the tribnintlons of the early 
Christians, their cruel und terrible persecution 
by the Romans; then follows: the rise H 
Christianity as a temporal power, the complete 
ee af the spirit underlying the 

ehings al Christ, the | inhuman baiting of 
innocent Jews, the holocuusis called pogroms 
in Russia, the driving of the Jews like pigs 
into ghettoes in Germany, the deprivalion of 
all civil rights. Finally, we find the missionary 
‘abroad zealously condemning heathen, pagan 
nnd Mussalman alike, and followed by the 
‘arms and flags of conquest — The physical 
me is fully matched by the arrogance of 

the spirit. Either become a Christian or be 
damned for ever. There is no pia media 
between salvation and damnation. 


To such ancient religions as Hinduism, 
JCharnüstrianism and Judaism the only door for 
entrance i birth. One is a Hindu, a Parsee, 
cor a Jew by birth, there ts no right of election 
or conversion, Any one can go out, but no 
one can come in. These religions have stone 
walls which can be neither scaled nor breach- 
ed from outside. Hinduism recognises the 








doctrine of previous births so tha! i| may be 
claimed for it that a mum may become a Hindu 
oniy by virtue of his karma. Zoronsiriunism 
aod Judaism cannot advance this claim, for 
there is no dogma of reincarnation in these 
religions, — People professing cerinin religions 
are filled with the pride of the elect; notably 
wna this ihe case wilh ihe tribe. of Dral 
They were the chosen people to whom God 
manifested bimself und whose welfare was 
his chief concern, The Old Testament is 
steeped in this doctrine. God established a 
covenant with Noah, Abraham and Moses, 
God is spoken of us the God of Abraham, the 
Gol of Isaac and the God of Joseph. Yet the 
fort of Israel being a chosen nation did nal 
save it from ihe vicissitudes of fortune that 
befall every notion. Israel was subjugated 
successively by nations of idol-worshippers 
und pagan races, thus shattering the belief thai 
the Jews were a chosen people and had found 
special favour in the eyes of God, Those wtin 
constantiy speak of the direct intervention of 
God in the affairs of men forge! thal the Law 
is immutable ami the relation between catise 
and effect is inviolable. There is. neither 
favour nor disfavour anywhere and those who 
clnim ihat they are favoured by Providence 
belittle God. 


The belief in revealed religion rests upon 
the pride of exclusiveness, The revelation 
is claimed to be for the special and exclusive 
benefit of the people professing that religion 
and every revenled religion claims to be the 
only one of its kind. Those who believe in 
the Vedas Insist that these were the only 
scriptures revealed hy God to man and the 
same xclusive sanctity is claimed for the Old 
and New Testaments. The possibility thal 
God may reveal himself to one people as well 
ns lo another is neither recognised nor 
odmitted. God's sun may shine for all but 
God himself becomes manifest only to His 
chosen people. For offers there is no 
revealed faith, nó hope af salvation, It seems 
to he the very essence of religion thot It 
should’ deny equality to all men and the equal 
privileges of a eommon humanity, 


THE SADIR OF RELIGION ü 


This narrowness of faith und dogma, the 
intense pride In revelling in the odour of 
sunctity account for the extensive evil that 
has been wrought in the name of religion. 
Those who profess religions that Hdmi mu 
converis Took. upon themselves ns the only 
religious people in the world, In their eyes 
the rest of mankind is impure, born outside the 
pale of salvalion. God may hove created them, 
but He has no further tise for them, and they 
must be content to stay out in. the cold while 
the gates of heaven are shut ín their face. tu 
ihe case of religions that carry on propaganda 
and make converts the preacher and the 
missionary offen forget the teachings of their 
own Scriptures and scoff at other religions 
omi call their followers by mames full of 
contempt, 


oly one religion is free from these defects 
and it bas the largest mimber of follower 
Buddhism does not claim to be à revealed 
religion, nor does it profess any contempt for 
other religions, Buddhist missionaries preach 
the teachings of the Buddha without! olfeniding 
the feelings of the Followers of other religions- 
Throughout the world mcn of every. race aml 
every denomination, men af the highest 
intellectual type have been strongly attracted! 
by the doelrines of Buddhism. Tts theism or 
agnosticism may be left out of consideration. 
it makes al its followers belter men, men moru 
tolerant Lowards their fellow-men, men free 
from the pride of exciusiveness amd a feeling 
of superiority. However, it is the rule atii 
not ihe exception that concerns us at ihe 
present moment. 

À belief in God or a nuniber of gods is nol 
the only, or even the chief ohject of religinn, 
God's existence is nowise affected by Lhe belief 
or disbetief of man. A man is neither bolter 
nor worse by virtue of what he helieves or 
does not believe, hot by whut he does, his 
attitude towards olher men, his personal 
conduct. A mån may call bimsell o Hindu and 
a Loilower of the oldest religion in the world. 
hut if he prides himself mpon his caste, abhors 
olber people belonging lo a lower caste aml 


detests the followers of ofher faiths he hax 
missed the rei meaning of religion. He may 
be devout, he may be regular in his hours of 
worship, but still he is not religious, A 
Christinan who is fuil of zeal and eurnesthy 
preaches the teachings of Christ, but who 
ihinks and speaks scornfully of the pagan and 
ihe heathen ts not a real Christian ab. all. 
Similarly, a Mussalman who denounces a Kaffir 
and mentions other religions with contempt 
does not realise fhe great truths ondertying 
islam anil the profound teaching of the Korum 

Whatever else God may be He is certainly: 
not what He is represented to be in some 
sériptures. Whal conception of the deity can 
he narrower than the God of he Old. 
Testument ? There is really nothing great 
about Hin. He is merely a tribal God, jealous, 
wruthful, suspicios.. pitiless, vengeful, 
apparently having nothing else to do bul ta 
altend to (he affairs of Israel and the tribes 
in the neighbourhood. Tbe Jews were in 
reallly s very ignorant people. They did not 
produce. great thinkers, philosophers, pouts ur 
artists, They had no conception of the 
universe and a very hazy notion of the earth 
itself, All the occurrences of the Oid Testi 
ment are confned to a fragment of Asin und 
Egyp. There if no evidence of any 
knowledge of any other country or any people 
besides the twelve tribes. Only in the Book 
of Daniel mention js inde of Babylon und the 
Medes and Persians. The New Testament is 
8 much later book and forms no part of the 
Jewish scriptures, The Talmud, the funda- 
mental code of the Jewish civil and canonical 
jaw, is » moch later compilation. 

The ancient Aryans in Indias hod s much 
higher und nobler conception of trod, This is 
to be fowl nob in the Vodas bol tn the 
Upanishads, which aro unrivalled for pro- 
fundily of though! and brevity of expression. 
in the Upanishads God is designated os the 
Purusha. the male principle of creation. For 
aolemuily and dignity of language, for intet- 
sity ond concentration of thought the 
Upanishads häve no parallel in uny sacred 
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literature. The God of the Upanishads is (he 
Supreme Being, possessed of allribules that 
ennnob be compassed by languuge, realisuhle 
only by prolonged and profound meditation, 
Brit the study of the Upanishads has necessari- 
dy been continet: to p limited number of men, 
because writings so abstruse and requiring 
x0 Wich thought for their comprehension 
cannot appeal to the average reader, The 
result has been that these books have always 
represented the highest pinnacle nf religions 
ought and speculation in Hinduism, nnd 
have been studied and pondered over by the 
most advanced unl earnest thinkers, 

Apart from the higher phases. of thonghi ani 
the deeper depths of conviction, religion should 
hove the effect of making men genlle and eon- 
siderale towards niler mien, even !o those 
belowging to other faiths. How shall i profit 
n man if he exalts. God but despises his fellow- 
man? ‘The spiritual progress of man can only 
be measured by the growth of tolerance, (H 
‘all created things man alone possesses Ihe 
Anstinct of religion, 1b is erude and. primitive, 
but develops with the growth of his intelligence 
and the cultivation of his faculties. The first 
and foremost! (ruth to be realised is that there 
ran be no such thing ans a inonuopoly in 
‘religion, If one religion con be revealed 
nnother cas also be revealed, God 1« munifest 
ta one people as well as lo another and th» 
‘truth is available for all. No religion can 
wrrogate to itself the cluim that if is the on! 
true religion in the world. 

All fhix seems fo be perfectly feasible and 
fair in the absiract, bui while the zenith of 


religion remains josi in the clouds nations 
athl rices scramble aboni ar Ihe nadir, moking 
religion sh ugly thing imd an oulei of mich 
OF the evil in man. There is no arroganee ay 
insifferable we the arrogance of religion, nó 
inolerance so uncompromising as the intoler: 
ünce of religion. Yet both::.err arrogance ani 
intolerance ore ihe eristies of the 
followers ol the Semap religions of the 
world, The assoclution of religion with 
temporal power is always to be deprecated 
amd yet it appears do be mevilable. dH has 
been caulnby maintained tha! Christianity tä 
the best medium for ruling other nations. and 
for ibe maintenance of an empire, disregarding 
le historical fact that religion has nolhing to 
do with territorial possessions and almost aii 
religions hive hamt their turn in this respect. 
Christian countries have been conquered and 
ruled by a race professing Islam, pagans 
have ruled over theists, idol-worshippers have 
held sway over oations recognising one God. 

The rea) object of religion is the promotion 
of a spiril ol humility, tolerance; and upholding 
ihe brotherhood of man, Individuals wilh 
these qualities are to be foun! in evers 
réligion, bal in Lhe ease of the majority the 
leaching of religion is perverted and abased, 
amd is used. for the justification of intolerance, 
ürrogunce mid tyranny- Throughout Ihe ngea 
ihe failings 0f hunan nature have asseriei 
themselves in spite of the noble teachings of 
the preal founders of religions und in thought 
nnd in deed man Stl remains the enemy ol 
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Impressions of Soviet Russia 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Deep Narain Singh 


Prohably no one in imiia has fol the passion 
for * wanderlust" so sirong ms Mr. and Mis 
Deep Narain Singh For years now, they have 
heen spending ihe best part of the summer 
und monsoon séxions. somewhere im Europe, 
Adin, or Americas, This year it may be Mexico, 
(he texi vonr Japan, in the jhird, Czecho- 
Slovakin aml so om No country line) been 
left winexplored by these intrepid tourists #0 
long, except Russia Whal with one thing 
and another, they had been prevented from 
setting into that mysterious country ull this 
Hie; and naturally, i8 became the Land of 
their Heart's Desire, the Ultimo Thule of all 
iheir pereqrinations: This wus nothing 
singular, iu view of the extreme piquancy of 
interest which the Soviet has come to excite 
ihe world over since its inception. This, 
again, has been heightened tü boiling-poin! 
singe the grea! GBS. visited the conntry, anil 
on his reluro, told America that “they were 
all boobs,” and that “the Russians had the 
laugh on us." 

When, therefore, it wav learnt that the 
Singhs had spent more than six weeks iu 
Russin, the people of this country looked 
forward wilh Ibe greatest keenness to learn 
from two of their own people whatever the 
truth was about Russia, and | lost no time in 
arriving "on the spot" as soon as they had 
return) home, The following is a gist of 
their impressions as | gaihered from several 
interviews which they were kind enough to 
give me, The whole article has been 
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thoroughly serntinised by them. 1 must he 
distinctly understood, — however, «s they 
cuutioned me, thal the following report. is 
nterely (hat-of the speciator bent upon seeing 
things for himself, and is ool te lic interpreted 
ax m "Case" either for or against the present 
Soviet regime. No sort of opinion or criticism 
is contemplated, nnd if any conclusions are to 
be drawn, it is left to. Ihe intelligent discretion 
of the reader lo do so- i 

Bul in doing so, one thing must be 
remembered throughout, Whether you appre- 
eiate or caniemn ‘Russia, you will never 


understand her in. the current shibboleths of 


your political education. Tf, therefore, you 
tike Ihe Hussinn scheme piecemeal, and 
«erulinise à part here und a par! there, many 
such items may appear to he the most ugly 
and revolting that yan could ever imagine. 
What you have gol tu do is ta get hold of the 
nub of the Plan, the Central Idea at the back 
of it all, and then test each detail in the Tht 
of this knowledge. Most of the misunder- 
standing of things Mussion is due to this lack 
of proper. appreciation of the Riissian Ideal. 
RECENT RUSSIAN HISTORY 

And for this, a brief resume of receol 
Russian, history Is: necessary. One has 10 
recall that when affer three years of terrible 
war, the fighting strength of all the contending 
countries had heen well nih exhausted, 
Tussia’s loss in population was the worst 
Trade had come almost to a stardstill, being 


113 per cent. of what it was before. The condi- 
‘tion of the peasants hod arrived ai n stage 


unimaginable in the history of the worid. 
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Thy discontent of the people, simmering for 
ages tinder the Romanoff regime, al inst broke 
mut in «a revolution under the lendership oi 
Kerensky: _This was in 1017. It mus be 
clearly understood that this revolution hod mno 
rommunistic significance in the slightest 
degree, and it established a republic like any 
other republic in the world. This Republican 
foveroment hod no particular amlutions to 
establish peace or any ollier " revolulionarv " 
plans in their programme. In fact, il 
proceeded to carry on the war as before. 


But this revolution offered Lenin the open- 
ing he was seeking to realise his Dream. 1n 
the: devastations which had been wroushi by 
Ihe external onl infernal upheavals; the 
pessanis had been hit harder than (he rest: 
amd so, when Lenin caine forth with a scheme 
which sought abolition of ul) private property, 
it captured their sympathy more than anything 
eise could have ilone.. The figtil between Lenin 
and Kerensky was o short and decisive one, 
nnd on tbe 7th wf November 1917, Lenin 
established his New Govermment àt Leningrad: 
And nat once, he declared peace with the 
Central Powers. 


And then started o four years’ Civil War 
between the “Whites” who stood for the old 
regime, and the “Reds” who were Lenin's 
followers No quarters were shown by either 
party to the other, but Lenin won in the eni. 
and in 1022, started upon kis work of 
reconsiructian. The task was of ai muuch 
gresler magnitude than one can imagine For 
‘a Civil War-had been immediately followed 
hy a famine in 1921, which almos ruined 
Russia beyond nM hopes of redemption, fu 
‘four months, millions of people died of 
starvation, and there were cases of parents 
eating their own children, Thousands tpai 
thousands were left roaming wll over Russia 
slealing things just like wiki animals and 
thieves, uneddcaled, untrained, oncared for. i 
"was oul of this universal chaos that Lenin 
strived to bring order and prosperity, Fur 
full five yeurs, the "planning" went on. A 
mumnber of schemes were tried, tested, accept- 


| 


| 


éd, and rejected; till out of alb these 
experimentations emerged in 1928, what has 
now become famots as fhe Five-Year Plan, — 

Lenin meanwhile had died in 1024, and was 
followed by Stalin as the Secretary of the 
Soviet Tepublic: A Imsle now took place 
belween him mii Trotski, (lie Communder-in- 
Chief of the Russian army, on a question of 
procedure, What hall happened was this, 
When Lenin started upon his scheme ul 
socialising oll lands, he had met with protests 
from some of the more flourishing penssan- 
proprietors, awl Hitle rebellions took place 
here aud there. Like à wise diplumat that he 
wis, Lenin temporised, and formulated his 
“New Economic Policy,” popularly known as 
the NEP, according to which, the peasants 
who had thus grown oflven! were allowed 
lo pay money in lieu of grain, ws they would 
be compelled to do strictly under the Socialistic 
regime. This led) to the coming tito existences 
of o band of small bot rich proprietors, known 
ns "Rulnks," who continued to own lands 
privately in conlravention of the Soviel plan of 
State ownership. The " Kulak" enltivaled his 
Iinnds nol with his own hands as in de 
Government farms, hut by hired labour and 
appropristed the produce like aov Indian 
Zemindar. 


Trotski, a5 an orthodox and uncompromising 
Communis! considered the “Kulak” to be a 
menace lo the Soviet, and. wanled to bring 
them within the State ownership by « ruthless 
application of farce. Stalin, on the other hand, 
believed in Lenin's midway path of converting 
the " Kulak” by persiasion and propaganda 
rather than by extreme measures, The result 
Of this sharp cleavage of opinion was that the 
majority of members in the Soviet Government 
decided that Trotski was à dangerous man, 
mid deported him. Trotski is now diving ta 
Turkey, 

it was nol (hal there was any «quarrel iu 
the principle of the thing, On the contrary, 
Stalin recognised the importance of suppres- 
sing the “Kulaks” as much as Trotski did— 
and only differed from him in the modua 
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operandi. But immediately after Trotski's 
deportation be had to Lake stern measures in 
collectivising the recalcitrant private pro- 
prietors, and the lalter were, and are still 
being, subjected to great hardships and 
inconveniences in maintaining thelr existence 
side by side with the Government farms, At 
the same time, lectures, writings, and actuul 
demonstrations in Ihe ünprovements of large- 
scale production are doing a great deal in 
converting fhe rebels to the Soviet creed. 
iO per cent. of farms have sü [ur 
been collectivised. The resi continue to 


eke ont a precarious — existence — nmidst 
great inconveniences, but the process ol 


conversion is going on ss strongly ms 
ever. | Une of the objects of the Five-Year| 
Plan ds 10 absorb by the end of the year 19) 
all private farmis into the State till noL. one: 
single private proprietor will be lefi. oul. The 
Iwo other important objectives of the live- 
Year Plan ore lo achieve within these five 
years, 1928-23, (i) Complete industrial į 
independenee of Russia from Foreign inporta- 
tions, and (ii) a total elimination. of illiteracy 
from the country. Two figures speak. rather 
significantly as to the success of the Plan unter 
ihese two heads. Within three years of the 
start af the Five-Year Scheme, the number ot 
factories in Russia has increased by 540; the 
iotal number being 2400 now and the number 
of schools and colleges is about the same. 
The whole of Russia is to be electrified within: 
these five years. 


Every stage of this progress fins been fraughi 
with features of the most dramatic moment. 
For instance, in. the development of Industry 
which had. collapsed alter the Civil War and 
tee Famine, Lenin arrived al a cul-de-sac In 
his. deal wilh the foreign manufacturers. 
What had happened was that many European 
countries had been helping the anti-Soviet 


parties with men. and money in their fight 


against Lenin. Long before that, the same 
countries: had lent Bussia millions of roubles 
as National Loans, When Lenin became the 
Head of the Soviet Republic, those countries 


presented their bilis of dues to hüm. Lenin, 
In his turn, without repudiating the debt, 
countered their claims with a hill of his own 
against them for the damage they had done 
the Republic by helping the “ Whites.” 
Lenin's bill was Inrger than tha! of the other 
countries, In effect, the laiter were deprived 


of their dites, and became sworn foes of Lenin 


and the Soviet. 

The first resull of this @nmily was apparent 
in the Industrial Recoustruction Scheme. For 
the equipment of ihe new factories, Lenin 
wanted machineries, and those machineries 
were only available in other countries. The 
óller countries, however. were nol agreeable 
lo give anything in the terms of the rouble. 
The rouble wus nol even recognised or quoted 
in the workl's Exchange. The foreigners 
wunted (o be paid in the currency af their 
own countries. Lenin accepled the challenge, 
and entered upon # course which was pa 
daring as lb was unlque. 

DRASTIC DUMPING 


The scheme was brutally simple (in its 
conception, The fist came forth [rom 
Soviet GHLO. tha no normal adult Rossiin 
was Lo have any wheal, amd bulièr, and a 
fow other important commodities: and that 
almost the enlire output of the country was 
lo be exported inio the foreign countries, and 
sold there al a cheaper than the prevailing 
role, [n plain words, “Dumping.” “ Dump- 
ing” was not a new dolge in international 
commerce, What made the Roszion “ dump- 
ing" revolutionary im character was that 
Whereas, in the cases of other countries, it 
was only (he surplus stock, or the indigenous 
produce — which — were dumped into foreign 
countries, in the case of Russia, the Soviet pro- 
posed to do so with simost all that they had. 
The wonder of i! is this that it was effected; 
with the result that almost the whole of 
Russia has been doing without butler and 
wheul; and to-day, neither of these articles 
are available in the Government shops except 
for rare cases, such as infants and invulids, 
and the needs of the Army. Tl is true that 
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(ise things mre sold in the few private shops 
which sb remain hut the prices there are 
fixed by ite State, and ibese prices nro several 
times higher than at the Government firms. 
Thus, whilst bother le salhi al 2 roubles s 
pom) (for the aforesaid exceptions] cuses) al 
the Coverunent shops, ii is sold at 10 roubles 
m pewuml pi the private shops, The embargo 
hast. dino bern relaxed in the cuse ol foreigners. 
There are speci] shops called “Torgsim” 
“for foreigners only,” where (he “banged” 
articles wre sold at the same rates as at (he 
Governme “ut firms. ‘The Russians sell their 
mitit in the foreign coontries, realise the 
[ice in the currency of the purchasers, anil 
huy machineries wilh the ame. Many or the 
new: DH [actories ore bigger thon: the Tata 
eineerm 2f Jamshedpnr, 


At the same time, no foreign products es- 
cept machinery anil a few medicines are per- 
mitted fo be imported into Russia, and she 
has to mo absolutely without such commo- 
dites as she esunnob produce herseNW,; Caffe, 
chainpagne, fine elah, mit various other 
lnxuries are nol to be had al any price within 
ihe Soviel Heqmbtic except for foreigners, ti 
is the grimmest instance known of à National 
Self-denving Ordinance. 





fi is to be understood, however, that the 


ban ori (he Hassian products 1s. not. meant. fo. 


be » permanent one. The idea is that os the 
eoünirys productive power and general pros- 
perity would Inerease, the embargos would be 
gradually lifted, M is- expected, for. instance, 
(het hitter would be permitted nex! year, and 
soon Wwilih the other arlictes, There are two 
ways of equalising the status of the rich und 
Ihe poor. One is Io bring the rich down to 
Ihe Jevel oF the poor, and ihe other is to 
raise the poor fo the level of the rich. Russia 
has done the first to start with. fi is the 


mibition of the Soviel now lo so elevule the 


condition of Ihre masses as to make the luüxu- 
ries avuilable io all, What could be afforded 
only by the fortunate few is to be within the 
means of everyone. 


“MILITANT OUTI 





One striking lenture of this “get-rich-quick” 
rish for progress is the outlook of the nation 
to the work going on, M ean be deserilied I 
ahe word as “militant The way the 
Russians look nt it is jus! as if a war. was 
going in agsinst Poverty. Ther language, 
tactics, and general manner of bearing arr 
thal af “war”. For instance, the depart- 
nents Of industries ore described w so maiy 
"Pronts"- — Education Front, Coul Frònt, 
Tractor Frant, Calteral Front, and. so on; fle 


feveristiness: of the worker in real auch 


cenire is exietiy tint of rhe. fighling- solilier. 
A forcigner, on stepping into «a Russhin city 
would be wheeled: hy huge posters wiil 
faring headlines, <ach us “ Hethrement oo the - 
Tractor Front”! meaning that ihe- ouipui of 
lie tractors bod pirobilily gone down by, sav, 
5 per cenk Atenee, there would be a erent 
movement towards the tractor fhefories; 
“ shock-brigates " would be formed, and they 
would merch up to the factories; go on work- 
ing ut feverish sperd tl the s/dfus quo in 
productivity boil hee restored. Aud this 
would he followed by the “ ahock-brigades " 
returning to G. HL Q. with  greal pomp ani 
military music. Thiy wouhi be feted ss N 
coining from a vletorious battle; and would he 
given s» general haliday Irom. their regular 
work. "The resottant enthusiasm can be more 
easily imagined than described: ^ Recently 
9,000 “ Udarniks ", Le. expert workers of the 
various. " shock-brigades ^ were given a long 
holiday tour outside Russia, on board the 
steamer "Ukrania". They were shown the 
sights nf the important places, and were 
generally given a poad time. 


Lately, the Soviel has, entered into a 
contract with Henry Ford, whereby the fatter 
has undertaken ‘to build und establish sneh 
plant in Russia ax: would prodoce motor-cars 
ol on enormous rate for ihres years, us well 
as to construct all over Russia roads over 
which the automobiles wonld: run with ease. 
The plant and machineries would all remiun 





in-Tiussta alter the contract is fulfilled, so that 
the werk of production might continue after 
Ford hex Jef Al the some fime, Bussian 
mechanles weonild master the craft of motor 
mikina 


EVERYONE MUST WORK. 


Every Rinsian his to be o worker, In some 
form or other, This fs an inyiolible rule- 
The remnants of the off aristocracy who, for 
come fensen or other contd net fly the country 
wher the iew order of things came in, kick 
most “violently aid curse dJustlly ut Mis 
mandate, but have to obey if just like the rest: 
and li is this which bus made of them better 
eviiiea of the present system, The largest 
jarl òf ihe population [s foal now enguged in 
mml labonr: anit if there ie any “ aristo- 
cermey " teii in Rossia, di ds gauged liv the 
superiority of work which a inbonrer cat 
put forth. over his fellow eR DEECES: For 
ihetanee, a man, Whe bos invented a better 
way of turning out a thing, ls honoured by his 
confreres.. This does not mean., of catirse, 
(hat be gets ivy exelusive privileges on thal 
account Wot Hie distinction mud respect ure 


iere. AS vom as ds würker  regmlers 
himself an oa factory, be ty shown a 
Hai of the nvuilnbie rooms, ani » seat 


in a dormitory is allotted to him. ‘The 
man earning 500 rogliles has no preeterenee in 
ihis matier oter the man gelling only 50 
roubles fn the case of married coupes, 
usually the two are allowed a room. to Hirer. 
selves, but Ii may also happen that the man 
has to thue 4 roun with other workers, whilst 
the wife toes so wilh other women, — It is the 
same with ration tickets. Ench worker, 
irrespective of his income, is given a” Trade 
Union Cart. This T, U. Curd tets Ws isori 
of passport to Him tio all sorts of concessions. 
It entities him to. cheaper rates for buying his 
daily food und his clothing at the Co-opsra- 
tive Stores altached to his factory, to an 
Insurance of whieh the premium is paid by 
tie State: do o free medical abl free 
jega) pivicu, cheaper theatre må cienu 
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lickets, and various other privileges. The 
main items of the Russian’s food are black 
bread (what we call "bako" breat ond 


cubbage soup with meat in il, and cheese, U 


the worker wants other things not shows in 
his ticket. It is aot that he cannot get Hen. 


wf tte fixed, prohibitive prices And so with 


ihe other amenities of Hie. Everywhere 
there i$ the sate: equolity of treatment, in 
every sphere; “ Exclusiveness” is an £j 
unknown in Russia. 


SOVIET PROSPERITY 


The extent to whicb Russia hus succeeded. 


ip prelieing her dresim continue du. provide 
food for arcsdemic discussion. Meanwhile, 
facts and figures tell m extryordinary story. 


It is remarkable that whilst England shows w 


budaet defecit af nearly a thotsand mailen 
dollars, and America half that amouiit, Russia 
hus declared a thidgel surplus of 750,000,000 
dollars. dis abso noteworthy thal when boti 
these countries are sadidied with: " vmemplosy- 
ed” pumbéring 200000), Russia has utitised 
earl) and every citizen, anal atlll sulfers from au 
shortage of labour suppls- 
trade depression grows blacker und blacker 
aver Ihe rest of the world, Hussin. sports in 
the aunliaht of greatei producHvily und coi- 

sequent prüsperity, — Ht ds dilfieult t6 reconelle 


H 


As Ube cloud 4d - 


the story of Russian misery which we are | 
accustomed to hear te these teltdale facts and | 


ligtires. 


One question which Is offen asked. by. Hie 
stadead is this: “How can you prevent the 
growth of a New Aristocracy of wealth, if the 
worker, by ‘saving [rom — his — earnings, 
aceumulates little hoards of his own"? The 
answer js simple. You cannot recent (he 
ieeumulatiom. of ' wealth, i is trae, but yoo 
can prevent the. growth of an " aristactacy ". 
For the one thing dees not follow the other os 
in the olden tines. The coniditluns make. H 
impossible, For one thing, “aristocracy” 
pre-supposes the artificial and prurient growth 
af one closs, the capitali rass, by the 
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exploitation of the others, There can be no 
auch thing so long os there is no class 
division, and the State regulates all the condi- 
lions of labour, The two main planks of the 
Capitulistic aristocracy are speculation and 
"proliteering^. There is no speculation. 
There ix, for instance, no Stock Exchange. 
And there is little impetus io board, Tor almost 
every future contingency is provided for by 
the State. You hove not to worry about your 
children's future. The State secs to that. 
One can be rich, but there is no harm in that, 
| ‘the Russian says, so long ans you do nol exploit 
others in the process, In fact, it [s Affluenec 
they are striving al, Afluence for All. 
| There is no such thing asa Sunday for ull 
‘in Russia. Every worker has his individual 
"holiday, after every four days of work. 
Families, however, are allowed to consolidate 
all ihe holhiays of each member info one 
single holiday, for enjoying it together, This 
individuatl-holiday-plan means that whilst 
everyone ean enjoy his or her holiday accord- 
ing to his or her turn, there is never a day 
throughout the year when all the nation’s work 
closes down ot the same time. The increase 
in productivity and output can be imagined. 
Fortigners are welcome in Russia. The 


| 


[De less than 500 pounds. 


most important reason for this is that 
foreigners bring foreign money with them, 
which is very jirecious to Ihe Russians for 
paying the foreign countries for the Jatter’s 
machineries As soon as the tourist enters 
upon Soviel territory, he has to declare his. 
belongings, Including the amount of money he 
hrings with him: This amount should never 
He can get his money 


changed into Russian roubles if he likes, or he 


cerinin. 


can pay in his own carrency. One thing is 
No foreign tourist is allowed to 
romain in Hussin without spending al least £1 
ü day during his stay, unless he pays all his 
expenses in advance at the In-tourist Agency, 
which is a Stale concern, 

No money, on (he other hand, can be sent 
cutside Russia in the usual course of things. 
Exerplions, however, are made in the case 
of foreigners living ond working in Nesia 
who can forward money to their families in 
their own countries only to the extent af the 
mèns of subsistence of those families. And 
what is still mare siguificunt is that no Bussian 
is allowed lo go out of Hussia except on State 
business, and in extremely rare cases. The 
len is to make Rusia a complete, sell- 
coflsined, self-sufficient! country without 
depending on apy other country for her needs. 


(To be continued, 





u will be generally agreed that the League 
of Nations i$ the best and greatest security 
thal Whe world now possesses: for peace. It 
may have ds own defects and deflctencies: 
it may not have bees able alwnys tà enjoy 
(hint measure of loyalty and support from the 
European nations that it was entitled to; i! 
iuav hove been o foet that up till now it has 
been dominated by a [ew powers which have 
titilized Hs machinery for the purpose of 
achieving thelr own. particular cniia; and Il 
may be thal the very country whose Govern- 
mental head was instrumental tn bringing the 
League Lilo existence has not yet reconciled 
it&elf to ile work and has not participated in 
its working; bout in spite of all this, the fact 
cannot be gabisaid thab what the. League has 
achieved so fur is considerable nnd that loatay 
it is the one force that has kept under control 
ihe bellicose propensities of the European 
nalionk, nnd hàs made them: to accept, at least 
in theory, the principle of peavefal arbitre- 
lion in the setilement of internations! dis- 
putes. 

ii has achieved inany notable triumphs, 
prominent amongst which mmy be mentioned 
the General: Act for Pacific Settlement, the 
aceeplanee àf lhe amendment to the Leaune 
Covenant which is generally known aa the 
optional clause and the preparatory sleps 
which hai been taken to bring about general 
disarmuunent resulting in the convening of the 
Worl) Disarmament Conference; dt ban 
paved the way for tho estahlishinent of 
permanent peace in the world. 

EUROPEAN IDEALS 

After saying so much in regard to the work 
uceomplished by the League of Nations, it has 
further to be stated that that body has more or 


less confined itself so far with only en 
counlaes and that it has not interested itself 
io the extent thot is necessary In the affairs 
of ihe: Asialle and other non-European coun- 
(ries; This enn he explained by fw circum- 
stances, first, tial European countries have 
from the beginning dominated the League, ns 
it represented to them a reaction. against the 
orgy of bloody warfare in which they wore 
engaged and of which they primarily bore the 
brunt, ati! secondly that Asiatic countries, 
like China, have been too much occupied and 
torn bw Internal disorganization ani dissen- 
«inn& to devote any great pttention to the 
league, while countries like Indin which are 
considered and treated ws only the subordinate 
paris of a vasi world political organism Hke 
the British Empire have not found themselves 
in a position materially to inflaence ihe deci- 
sions Of the League. 

Finally as regards America, she hes kept 
herself aloof from the Leagtie partly on 
account of her reluctance to entangle herself 
in European complications, ond partly because 
she ix at variance with the European nations 
in her. conception of setiling  internntional 
disputes, which she desires to achieve by the 
judicialization of those disputes and their 
aliudication by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justlee, whereas the latter desire the 
addition of an appeal ta arms Lo the methods 
of peaceful adjustment by negotiation. 

The non-inelusion of Russia in the League 
membership is another matter which serves 
lo detract from the value of the decisions of 
ihe League in the sphere of their practical 
application; for Russia is a single big factor in 
the world tc-lay, standing all by itself for a 
principle of political. and. economic organi- 
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zation unheard of in the history of the world 
before. To try to segregale and isolale Russin, 
which ia what the European nations intend 
to do and have done so far, is a foolish and 
short-sighted procedure which will render: all 
‘the efforts of the League futile. The economic 
and polities! doctrines of the Union of Soviet 
sOcinits! Republics of Russia constitulé à 
standing challenge to the other mations of the 
world and they cannot be ignored if perman- 
ent peace, which is the ideal aimed ot is to 
be realize. 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 

The view point represented by Americn is 
that the disputes of an international character 
should be setiled not by resort to arms, 
but by being referred to on impartial 
judicial tribunal of the character ol 
the Permanent Court ol International Justice. 
This. reform, however, presupposes thal there 
5 n complete change of heart on the part of 
Ihe European nations; such as that which hns 
nol been evident! so far, ond a determination 
lo ^ abjure war as the normal method of 
settling international disputes, to develop an 
international outlook as opposed to the purely 
nationalistic methods and lhislly to innke the 
League of Naliotis o real force in practice, 
which in theory it now is, a an institution 
for promoting international amd world peace. 

This change of heart is the only effective 
guarantée sgainst Ihe nl] too insisteni demand 
on the part of European nations for securitv, 
before disarmament can be considered a 
practical and — practicable proposition. The 
resorting to pacific methods for the setilo- 
ment of international disputes is on ideal 
which has nof yel taken firm root in the minds 
pf the nations: of Europe, notwithstanding’ thé 
fanfare of trumpets which accompanied. the 
conclusión òl the Kellog Peace Pact. 

The nationalistic spirit that was so. hotly 
denounced ms a cause of war is finding new 
expression in the attempts to constitute an 
exclusively European conclave known ms (he 
United States of Europe, This conclave it {è 
clear is aimed 10 counter ot the one hand 


the work of the League of Nations atl on 
the other agains! the Asiatic countries and 
America. Thal the scheme has been pul 
through the League is only a device to deceive 
the world about the true character of the 
policy actuating lis authors and cannot aalisfy 
anyone, though for the present the procedure 
haa served to disarm criticism on that score. 

Though the League has nol been noble to 
accomplish everything that it had set before 
itself, if has achieved results which cannot be 
dubbed unsubstantial, especially in what may 
he called its humanitariun aspect Ibs work 
for the promotion of intellectual co-operation 
belween the various countries in the world; 
iis work in the. direction. of bettering and 
ameliorating the condilions of Labour in the 
various member States through the Inter- 
notional Labour office; its efforts to bring 
about an economic rapproachment among the 
nations with a view to toning down the fiscal 
barriers thal separate one nation from 
another and Lastly, its Hght against Lhe conti- 
nuance of the Sláve Traffic in countries like 
Liberia—all these and muny more of the 
League's activities make it more and more an 
organ. for the general amelioration of world 
condilions, the unification of cullures, and 
Ihe climinnilon òf racial barriers. Ino all 
these spheres, the contribution of European 
nations is considerable, but the co-operation 
af Eastern nations is essential if these achi- 
vilies are to be really world-wide in their 
scope. 

INDAS ANOMALOUS POSITION 

The position of Indio, which she is at pre- 
sen! occupying in Ihe international sphere, 
is an anomalous one in a certain sense, in so 
far as she holds un original membership of 
Ihe League of Nations, has an independent 
existence so far as voting on the questions 
before the League is concerned, and has 
almost complete freedom either to accepi or 
rejec! the resolutions of the League; but with 
all this, in her position vis-a-vis the other self- 
governing dominions of the British Empire, 
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sbe is forced to submit herself to a position 
anil statua ol subordination. She has all the 
attributes of a self-governing nation without 
however possessing the substance ol self- 
wovernment: and the Government of India is, 


in spite of the international stalis that sheis 
made to fee) she possesses, still more or Wes 


the same “subordinate branch" of the British 
Government that it used tọ be hefore the 
Montague-Chelmsford [Reforms were intro- 
duced. ‘The Secretary of State still retains. 
in theory as well as in practice, perhaps more 
in the Jatter than in the former, the final and 
ultimate contro) in all important matters. 
Rut, wil the same, it has got to be remembered 
ihat the original membership of the League 
of Nations was conferred upon her more as 
an earnest of the desire of Great Britain and 
the other Karopean ations, immediately fol- 
lowing the war, to secure to India a- folly 
self-governing status than as. the result of the 
actual position which she then held, i.t. that 
of a subordinale dependency. 

The constitution of the League of Nutions 
stipulates self-government within « country 
as a preliminary condition fo the admission 
of thal country to its original membership und 
ij owas the hope heli) oul in the Parliamentary 
Declaration of August, 1917, that India would 
ultimately be raised to the status of a self- 
governing Dominion within the British Com- 
monweollh that helped her lo secure o plice 
in the League, Since that Declaralion was 
male the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have 
been instituted and new conventions have 
eame into vogue, and the tendency has become 
more-and more pronounced in the direction 
of devolving more and more authority on the 
Government of India, and of giving it scope 
for grealer initiative. 

INDIA AND THE LEAGUE. 

There is a body of opinion in india which 
hokis the view that the question of Indian 
Self-Government, and the right of India: to 
order her own affairs is an appropriate matter 
for being referred to the Lengue of 
Nations for adjudication and settlement, in 


k 


so far as India, being an original member of 
the League of Nations is entitled to requisi- 
tiom the help of that body in order to scare 
for herself political justice at the hands of 
Great Britain, But the League of Nations ls 
pledged io non-inferference in the internal 
affairs of iis constilven| member States, and 
therefore a constitutional difficully may arise 
as to whether the League of Nations can 
really intervene in the matter referred to 
above, as. the question of Indian self-govern« 
ment is a domestic question, which has to be 
settled as between India and England alone. 
The English people may claim that, as India is 
only a part of the British Empire and that too 
only a» subordinate part, the question of 
diving her self-government or withholding 
ilis entirely a mutter for the British Partin- 
ment, and that the League's interference will 
constituie an encroachment into and an in- 
fringenwnt of the sovereign position of the 
former body, iw, the British Parliament, so 
for as India is concerned. There is, as has 
already been observed, some truth in the 
contention as. so stated; but it fas to be 
reiterated al the same time that Britain, 
having tacitly agreed 1n advance [ndia to thi 
stalus of a full-hlows Dominion, and having 
by that agreement secured to her u position 
in international affairs second to none of the 
ether members of the League, it rests. ipot 
her lo enable India fully to possess hat Domi- 
nion ultribute of complete internal inde- 
pendence and external equality with Greal 
Britain and the other members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, such as ihal coi 
templated by the Balfour Committee. on Inter- 
Iriperial relations, The British Dominions of 
Cannila, South Africa und Australia have, a5. 
a result of the resolutions of the Imperial 
Conferences of 1926 und 1030, attained to the 
position of being " de-facto” independent! 
States, subject only to the authority of the 
Crown; ant there has been toing on a 
process of devolution of authority (rum the 
British Parliament to the Parliaments of the 
Dominions, a process which bids fair to 
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become complete shortly und which will serve 
to make fhem independent “de jure.” A 


similar transfer of mithority should tke. plaei | 


in the case of India in order to reconelle 
fer Internal and external constitutional posi- 
tions: and unto this etd, the establishment of 
3 constitution on the. basis of full. Responsible 
Government, which  wonhl reduce to ihe 
lowest possible minimum the powers of the 
British Parllament and the Secretary of State 
for India becomes an indispenenblo necessity. 


THE COMING REFORMS 


li is therefore to be hoped that the consti- 
tutional changes which are to be introduced 
hereafter will be such as to achieve the reaull 
visualized above. And when India attaina to 
that position of equalliy with the other Domi- 
niens include] in the British Commonwealth, 
she emu claim and she will have to be con- 
ceded those powers, like that of appointing her 
own — plenipotentlaries to. international 
galherings, of appointing her own representi- 
lives in forcign countries, of coachuling com- 
mercial and trade conventions which are to 
her beat advantage atid of enjoying in. other 
ways all those privileges now enjoyed by 
Crna, Australia and. the others. A change 
in this: direction is absolutely essential, jf 
indim is to he enabled to make her own dis- 
linclive contribution to the solution of world 
problems which she is in a ft position to 
make, considering her cultural heritage, ber 
inlense desire for m permnneni and Tasting 
peace in fhe world, and her unique position 
in the Asialic continent and ithe leadership In 
cultural and intellectual matters which she 
Is destined to fake in Asia. Hor intra-Imperial 
Malus will have to be brought into accord 
with her international stutus and the stigni 
of inferiority which attaches t her in the 
internal counsels of the British Empire 
removed by the raising of her political condi- 
tion to that of equality. 

dt i» from ‘this point of view that the 
League of Nations ought bo interest itself in 
the amelioration of Indiw'*s status, amid ihe 


League, which is in essence the concentrated 
masa of worhl pubHe opinion, should for this 
purpose bring the pressure ty beer upon the 
British Gavernment to settle the Indian ques 
lion in a satisfactory manner end sirengthen 
India's hands. For the League of Nations 
exists Hot only (e promobe intérmaullonal peüeec 
ln à negative nouer, Dot i6 has also lo under 
Inke. positive constructive methods, for zeci- 
ing favourable conditions for the pro- 
motion of that ideal. It:tas therefore fo 
remodel. ils constitution so. as lo provide the 
fullest collateral security for the effective 
carrying out of Hs politicul, fudichi) and 
mediating fimetions, which cam only be done 
by something like an orgwnized conseisits of 
mankind odhering on sobstantial ood un- 
Mistakoble bases of commen inlerests to the 
cause of a willing peace. HW hus next to make 
un ë eMort lo enlarge those funetinus anil 
tinking theni ull4mmbracing by constituting 
itself a cealls world organization, which on: 
fortunately it is not now, by enabling America 
on the one hud and Mossin on the other to 
join if and by*securing the willing co-opera- 
tion of the Asiatic countries on a- basis of per- 
fect equality, war is to break oul jn the 
future, it is realized by all thinking political 
propheis that [be contending parties in i 
will be Asin versus Europe, the Asiatic versus 
the European, the black. and the brown versus 
the white. Ii is going td be n war of races 
rather 4han of notions, end is it mot the fune= 
tion of the League of Nations-1o postpone a5 
lar as possible, i not to avoid. permanently 
Ilis. outbreuk of that armageddon whieh can 
only be done by bringing together into the 
closest political and economic co-operation 
wd oworld-partnership the Asiwlic and the 
European races? 

And in achieving this result, the juridical 
aspect of the League's operations ough! not 
lo be Ignored or lost sight of, nor can the 
economic, the first of which is as potent a 
loree in the spliere of. extemding the scope of 
assured peace ds the Intler is in promoting an 
armed conflict, if not carefully handled, To 
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avoid the Inst mentioned consequence and to 
incrense the scope of the frat mentioned 
method of accelerating world peare, should 
be the one continued and constant endeavour 
of the League, while, fo ignore them or to 
fall to wWevole special attention to them, will 
je to make thet body Ulily more tian n- pre- 
catitionary system based upan transitory and 
ineffective safeguards, and its methods little 
more than negative and limited in scope anil 
deluving and deprecatory in character. 

Last of all, but not hy any means the least, 
ihe League should develop the humanitarian 
side of iis work, the most important item of 
which is the promotion of labour interests 
and the organization of an international 
iabour code. The Politico-juridical apparatus 
of the League, vir. the League Council and 
the Dengue Assembly and the Permanent 
Court of luternational Justice, have mo doubt 
done much to dissipate and repress the old 
tendencies of the war habit; but the peace 
habit that is slowly gaining ground can be 
thoroughly organized and established only by 
the capacity of the League to devise means 
for making the peace worth having, by the 
establishment of a better order of society in 


the world, means which will serve to make the 
League on organic insteud ofa purely mechi. 
nical force. 

CONCLUSION. 

li is in this Inst phase of the League of 
Nations’ activities that India, as has been 
shown in the course of this article, is most 
interested. She is of course Interested alsa 
in pesce umd in ecouomle reorganizalion, in 


{he hormonizing ond adjusting of the trade 


and the peace policies: bul she i» more tom- 
cerned both from her position smi her 
national traditions In the development’ of in- 
lernafiona] co-operation for cultural and 
intellectual advancement, for amin progress. 
olong right lines. Tt is to the problems cón- 
nected with this development, problems which 
ure nol merely European bui worldewide in 
character (hat India wants to contribute her 


‘solutions, as she is convinced that it fs through 


this means alone that a irwe and Insting peace 
can he guranteed in the world, And it is. 
unto this end that Indian Self-Government is 
yn undeniable: and indispensable necessity 
and it ls fór thet thot India demands Self- 
Goverument. 
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In the eyes of an Orlental, Western civiliza- 
liom stands distinguished from all Eastern 
cultures by the love of change, of war, and of 
individuality, which colours Its character. 
Love of change, in particular, glorified 
as the desire for progress, appears lo 


obsess’ the Western mind, All changes 
wrought in political and social institu- 
tions, all  remouldings of Lterary and 


urtistic ideals, once they are established and 
can accordingly he regarded in retrospect. 
are generally assumed—withoul question—to 
be steps forward. Progress and change being 
thes considered Identical, it is difficull for 
the Westerner to detect steps which may be 
regarded as retrogression. 

The destruction of feudalism, to Inke an 
obvious instance, is Inken without more ado 
to have been one move towards the ideal 
society. Now an Oriental naturally regards 
this change with less enthusiasm, since he 
has nol, so to speak, participated in the 
escape and taken sides. He will argue thal 
feudalism rested upon ou elaborate system of 
duties and ranks, such as he himself is waed 
In, while the industrial society which has 
grudunlly emerged from the wreckage of 
feudalism, stresses in their place, rights and 
equalities, He will refuse fo admit that the 
change of outlook is necessarily for tbe better, 
and will maintain that it is by a general 
emphasis on duties and not by stressing rights 
that society is worked into harmony, 

This ideal, which makes. progress synony- 
mous with change, has been definitely adopted 
among Western peóples--ami not unnaturally, 
They are essentially materialistic. It. is nol 
a malter of dispute that at à cerlüin stage of 
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their history nations develop eontinuously 
from a materialistic point of view. Material 
charge that is, becomes quite inevitably 
material progress. Hut morality sod spiri- 
tunlity do not develop al on equal pace with 
material advances, Modern West- cin trull- 
fully claim to. have done away with certain 
notorious evils of antiquity; for example, 
religious persecution, torture, and slavery, 
In their pince, however, olber evils hove 
arisen, Religious wars have given pluce to 
economic wars; domestic slavery has been 
superseded by factory slavery, which ts only 
n alight improvement over the old; and moral 
amd — spiritual — maladjustmenis — relatively 
unknown in the past are prominent in modern 
society. Hather than call the process of 
change a general progress, the Orientul, unpre 
judiced in favour of change itself, would 
prefer to describe it us the transfiguration of 
certain Vices. 
ART 

In the realm of art, Western love of change 
is shown wilh greal clearness. The Westerner 
is amazingly restless in his search for. benuty. 
In nature be has found relatively permanent 
charm. The sun, moon, stars, hills, flowers; 
nnd animals have ai all times attracted him, 
no lesa than they have attracted other races, 
Bul beside these objects of permanent natura! 
beauty he hus been unable to ploce equally 
permanent canons of created beauty. 

Eastern péoples—and the iden is dificult 
for Westerners to appreciate—have found such 
permanent canons of beauty. Conventions, 
like those of costume, have been quite 
deliberately maintained in the Enst becuse 
of their inherent and recognized heauty. 
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Hindu women discovered the sari some three 
thousand years ago, and have remained faith- 
ful to it ever since. Similarly, in pointing 
and architecture, there hove been com- 
paratively few changes In Far Eastern styles 
for over a thousand years. The canons of 
indian architecture have remained untouched, 
save in detail, for many centuries. 


I titerature the same contrast between 
East and West is to be observed. In the 
West, one hus only to compare any three 
plays of the moment—a society play, a crook 
play, and an i" expressionistic " production— 
witha Greek tragedy or an Elizabethan drama, 
In order to see how greatly the essentials of 
dramaturgy lave changed without any notice- 
able benefit. In China and Indis, on the 
other hund, respect and reverence for the 
great national writers of the past still reigns; 
imitation of their styles has continued 
unbroken through the centuries. 

Although one muy criticise the Westerner 
for a certain fickleness and restlessness in 
these mailers, it must be admitted, neverthe- 
less, that the ideal of progress however 
inconvenient and question-begging, has one 
practical  ndvaniage: the Westerner is 
naturally oplimistic ond free from despair, 
Hoping for better things lo come, and, indeed, 
assuming them, he does his hest to renlise his 
expectations through his own efforts. 

WAR 

Love of war—the second distinguishing 
fenture of the Western mind—is a more serious 
matter, sitree it manifests Itself In. continnal 
external and interne) conflicts. It is: true 
that Asiastic peoples have had their external 


wars, but usually they have sprung from the 


ambition of kings or tililary adventurers 
rather than from the belticose mature of the 
populace. The people have been roused only 
by the presence of invaders, In Europe, on 
the other hand, the masses have been, and are 
still, extremely bellicose. This expiains why 
they have made so much of their military 
men, from pre-Christian times to the present 


duy. The exploits of Alexander the Grent, ol 
Caesür, and af Napaleon have been extolled 
in a manner which we can see to bé dispro- 
portionule when the same spirit of exaltation 
is brought down to the wuar-thme semi 
deification of Marshal) von Hindenburg 
The ancient Indians, however, did not con. 
sider the Invasion of Alexander the Great 
worth recording in a single hook, The 
Chinese, subject as they have been to military 
races; have expressed in their long literature 
nothing but contempt for military men. And 
even so warlike a people as the Japanese have 
nit, so far as I know, one poem in praise of 
war, 


Oriental society has had the ideal of stability 
before it: consequently, Oriental communities 
have usually pvoidod (hose econdilions and 
movements which give rise to Internal or class 
warfare. Taking for granted that certain 
values: are eternal ond unquestionable, Eastern 
peoples have refused to undertake the reform 
of society on any other basis. Thus: it is- 
that in Hindu and Chinese society the. saints 
and men of learning have always been. placed 
üt the top of the tadder and the manual 
workers: have been confined to the bottom, 
The law-givers and lenders of these com- 
mimities upheld this arrangement, not through 
unreasonable prejudice or lack of humanity, 
but because they felt that if civilization is lo 
remain more or less synonymous with culture, 
it shoukl have physical labour as: its base, 
und imagination, learning ond wisdom us Its 
apex. Money-mnking, it ray be noted, came 
in a position between the two. . 

Since Western society does nof hold any 
series of values to be permanent—such would 
be incompatible with the ideal of progress— 
class warfare is inevitable every time there is 
a shift In the balunee of values. The class 
which cherishes and most strongly represents 
a new set of values is placed in conflict with 
those who defend on older set and ure most 
threatened by its dissolution. Thus, from 
antiquity, class wurfure-reddens and disgraces: 
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Ihe pages of Western history.. In (reece, 
(he slaves, in Rome all the depressed classes 
slaves, pleblans, pnd the landless— were 
pitted aguirial the privileged classes, In the 
Middie Ages, kings, barons, and people fought 
series of trianguiar duels throughout Europe. 
By ile time of the French Revolution, the 
baurzeoisie and proleturial had joined hanus 
against monarchy and arictorracy. Al 
present it fs the proletariat seninst all-comers; 
Labour attempts to crush the power of ‘capital, 
wih ruthless disregard for thy classes which 
lie between the two combatants, 


-A-state of class warfore such us permanently 
exists in Ihe West, cannot possibly be for the 
good af society asa whole, H brings aut à 
group selfishness in. whieh one body tries ta 
triumph over anothers Each asserts; perhaps 
justifiably, so long- as it hos not got the 
power In Its hands, that H is Inspired by none 
but the highes! ideala Rut immediately it 
comes into power, It. becomes as $reedy and 
group selfish as any of its predecessors. 


WOMEN 


The: Western, ideal of progress, being 
essentially war-creating, has brought ahmii 
the allitional form of humin conflict known 
we sex. warfare, Wealern women, a4) we have 
been fold for many years, are resolved. fo 
attain freedom: wlint that freedom is when 
it is attained always seems difficull to say. In 
A Ccomumunltv, ahsolhile. Freedom — becomes 
ünpossihle ar else meaningless, The. limited 
individual freedom; we find practicable 
has its ures defined more by the other 
members of society whom. we have lo 
regard then by ourselves. Where, how- 
ever, it is definitely sell-limiled, freedom 
beennies morally admirable, We respect 
the man of worsen, who seems to he 
aiming at a freedom which thinks less of its 
own enhancement than that of others. Now 
the Oriental woman has actually ottained ihis 
kind of freedom, while the Western woman 
is BM away from Wein her sex warfare 
. The Oriental woman is popalarly 





of ffe diself, 


supposed in the West to be ao negligible kind 
of crealure im her society and in private iifo 
the aleve of her husband. But that this is 
nof correct every Oriente) knows. She rules 
her husbamd in. domestic mntiers nnd her 
children in everything, Yet in spite of the 
power she possesses she has remained singu- 
larly selfless. 

The Eustern woman has the Ideal of sell- 
realisation before iter as mueh as her. Western 
sister, Only she believes that she can rrallse 
herself better by subordinating her ego to that 
òl her amiy than by pitting i against theirs. 
For the modern Western woman, self-expres- 


sim is necessarily opposed to self-abntge- 


tion: she is therefore pitting her ego against 
that of her fomily. 


RELIGION 


Restlesaness and the violent clashes of 
kroupy; clixses, and sexes ure only two of 
the many facets of Western [ndividgallsm. 
Another, and one which an Oriental notices 
particularly, ts the effect of individualism an 
Western religion. In the deepest sense. 
religion has not, and never bas lind, ao strong 
hold. en the life of. Western races, They are 
essentially a fighting peaple; the means of 
gaining a livelihood -are of far more 
consequence to then then the nims nnd entdas 
Nevertheless, there ls a 
lendency in the West towards — personal 
monotheism—not — heeguse the Weslerner 
hos o strong intellectual  prepossessión iiu 
favour of a Gal who is a personal 
Being, sitting apari fram His Creation, taut 
because personal monotheism gives him: 
assurance that his: own individitality exists 
apart from that of his Maker, The Christian 
doctrine of immortality is especially appre- 
clated In the West because i satisfies the 
believer that his own little individuality witt 
continue ifter death The Westeroer tas 
instinctively horrified al Buddhism and such 


‘ofher religions which teach that ot ‘death 4 


man's individuality is either extinguished or 
absorbed into that of his Maker. He terms 
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aueh  unti-individuntixtic religions. negative 
ful they ure negative only if one-starty witha 
preconception that everything positive in 
human vitality ts individijulistle, 


THE FAMILY 


Inilleidnlisin exemplifies itself fourier in 
altempis io emancipse fan from. thc. bands 
nf family life. The Oriental, admittedly. hae 
mo reason tu look with eoniplete pride anil 
complacence upon liis -subordinalinan Ao Lir 
influence of his parents and other eher 
momias of hit family. Indeed this sul 
ordination, stands ail times in the way ol 
telticism aud reform and perhaps prevents 
Hina From realisiny aller ideals... At the saine 
time, Mie Weslerner hàs no reuson to Took 
Moi emancipation fram family lile us an 
untnized good, It has destroyed or narrowed 
his scope for self-sacrifice. and co-gperation. 
Whereas i the East, under the system of join! 
fomilies which prevails, many nen and women 
would willingly sacrifice their wll for the sake 
of their purents, in the West the emancipition 
of the individual from family bonds. tends to 
develop an eguan whieh more oF less 
disregurds ali possibilities of sacrifice for the 
family in that wider sense of the word which 
Ineludes more 1han wife and children, | 

The break up of the family system in. the 
West has moreover blunted the Individuals 
sense of public disgrace. The Oriental with 


his strong family sense thinks, before indulg- 


ing in any vice or misdemeunour nf the inevit- 
nhie disgrace to his family which would be 
involved im his exposure. The Westerner In 
ihe same circumstances thinks only ol his 
own position.  Presupposing the private 
conscience to have only the same force. of 
censorship in beth cases, the Westerner 
appears to hove less cheek upon his evil 
propensities. An experimental state of society 
in which family counts for little or nothing 
scems to he exercising considerable altraction 
in America, Russia and other parts. T. 
however, institutions be judged not for their 
chrunolégical merits or novelty but for thelr 


ethleal and practical values, the funity system 


which is the negation of individuallsm 


deserves hetter spukesmanship and stronger 
support in the West than it now oltalmi | 
DEMOCRACY 

Thy political compromise al which warring 
individualists lievllally arrive 3s democrucy. 
In fart, demorratle forms of government have 
been put Into uractice mainly with thie idea 
tat they afford the individual his greatest 
freedom. ‘This a priori bellaf hus turneil ouf 
to be o Meiusion; Some of the demineralis 
governments of tbe West ure no less tyrannos 
and capricious thus ‘oman Caesarigm, or the 
much-abused idespulismn ef the Kasti The: 
ülerty of the indivīdu la aMAcked und 
harassed in ways from the al-imporiunt |W 
lhe alaurd, A compulsion, permanent in sonw 
countries and petiodic lm others, forces the 
citizen to join the army. Minor prohbibitions- 
extend la what he may ent or drink, between 
what hours he may buy and sell, and where: 
fe must register the births, marringes, and 
deaths which take place lo his: family. 


Western governments are oot satisfied wiih 
merely imposing external constraints on Their 
people; they interfere with their thoughts and 
beliefs ss well. The democrutic governiten 
af Athens condemned Socrates to deuth tor 
teaching his doctrines to the youth of the city, 
and persecuted Anaxagoras, Aristotle, areal 
other philosophers: on similar grounda, In 
ihe Middie Ages—and up. to the present day 
in some countries—ihe lews of Europe had 
to suffer a general religious persecution, The 
Spanish Moors were expelled ur exterminated 
by. their compatriots as a genial irilmte to their 
religious independence. The present situation 
in the United States scurcely needs emphasis, 
The law seeks to prevent men and women 
from drinking or ever, liy some esses, Prom. 
smoking; the teachings üf the theory af evalu- 
tion and the reading of Boccacio are made 
misdemeanours In several parts-of the country, 
In the development of democracy ihe nex! 
logical step is socialism. That thé real lberty 
ef Us individunl ts: oot precisely inerewsed 
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under this regime, the grenlest socialistic 
experiment—in Russia—fairly demonstrates. 


Now the famous despotic yovernmenta of 
the Eust have nol, ón thd whole, interfered 
with the llberty of the subject so severely as 
Ue presen! democratic governments of the 
West. The individual has not been forced 
to fight, uny more than to register his hirths, 
marriages and deaths The Hindus and the 
Chinese, us we have already seen, were not 
imbued with any militaristic spirit; nor were 
they forced to absorb it in wartime, fur peate- 
ful work in agriculture, the arts, und the 
industries proceeded uninterrupted. With 
the possible exception of à few Mohammedan 
rulers in Indlu, the despotic governments of 
India and China were not prone to persecute 
people for their thoughts and beliefs. No 
philosopher in these countries has haud to 
choose between banishment und execution for 
lenching his views of life. smoking, drinking 
amd the like were not made criminal olTences 
under Indian and Chinese despotisms, That 
Ihese governments had their defects is not 
disputed; but it is worth questioning whether 
these defects were more serions to tho indiri- 
dual than those of Western governments, 
which are based theoretically on the principles 
of individualism. 


It may be remarked that democracy has n 
less deep hold. upon ibe minds of Western 
peoples than upon the outward forms of 
government. Glass anobbery and the aping 
of munners fashioned by royalty or aristo- 
crulie circles are amusing evidence 1p 
the shallowness of democratic feelings. 
Should the King of Spain handle his fork or 
knife in a particular way, Spanish society 
mlopis the mode, Should the Queen of Spain 
morn herself — with a yellow [roek, 
yellow frocks become all the raye, And when 
in Englund the Prince of Wales begun wearing 
a black We und while waistcoat, the fashion 
percolated at a relatively bigh sped down to 
the lower strata of the British middle Classes. 
If Western peoples were really demuvratie, 


they would, instead of imitating thelr kings 
und queens, have induced their monarchs to 
follow popular fashions, levelling from below. 
In indin, where (here Js ho pretence of ilemo- 
eracy in the Western sense, the deceneies of 
manners nre preserved by a complete indepen- 
dence, Neither in dress nor in any minor 
point of convention do the people of Indian 
Stutes inke lessons from their rulers. 

Art and litergture in the West are moving 
directly away from democratic foundations 
and are producing » new type of class 
consciousness. The poetry of Homer and the 
plays of Aeschylus were dellnitely written 
and sung for the people ‘at large. The 
iroubadonrs and trouveres of the Middle Agus 
sang tlielr songs for kings and’ peasants alike. 
The paintings of Giotto und Cimabue ond the 
great Gothic cathedrals: were created for all 
classes of mankind. But individualism has 
now developed, and arf and lileralure are 
definilely fenced olT. Can any one maintain 
that, say, Walter de ln Mare, or Epstein works: 
for the joy of the masses, or that Ihe majority 
of modern Western painters produce their 
pictures for any but a tiny section of the 
Public? The poets and artists are, on the 
whole, in definite. revolt against the wishy- 
washy ideals of democrücy pul forward na ^ 
seomly cloak for government: and the aristo- 
eratic aloofness which they help to inspire in 
their appreciators may go far to explain why 
they are so generally ignored or regarded as 
Virtual enemies tò society by most Western 
Wovernimenta. 

Perhaps Western conditions nre more than 
casually connected with the pronounced note 
of morbidity in the art of to-day, even includ: 
ing popular urt-forms such as the tls 
amd the commercial theatre: (Other civillza- 
Hons have produced artists. and wrilezs of s 
morhid spirit, hut none, I think, hus yielded 
so many with such noticeably morbid 
tendencies, Sex and crime form the back- 
around of literary. ond even) plastic art—in 
relatively crude forms in England and 
America, and i) more perverse manifestations 





onthe Continent. — Certainly a partial explana- 
Hon. is to be found in the nervous strain 
induced by industrinlism and in the enormous 
extent of forced celibacy, 


One of the most pitiable tendencies of 
modern Western life is-the verbal stress laid 
on the brotherhood of man and the ideal of 
metal welfare, accompanied, curiously 
enough, by an externa! exclusiveness and 
insistence on such prejudices as colour bars. 
The ideal of the brotherhood of man is 
exeellent in itself, but it is only a kind of 
compensatory expression for a profound 
üiscontent with a Western cívilization in 
which it has litte force The lack of ideals 
of fellowship below the surface and in the 
reality of working Ife provokes their oul- 
ward, verbal, ond Intellectual expression, 
Industrinlism, working great ninlerial progress 
in the West, has helped to foster an initial 
spirit of individualism, but this very indivi- 
(isgliom is thwarted In ii most satisfactory 
expression by inidasteialism’s disregard of the 
individual apart from his work. Emplinsis 
falis not upon the artisan's pleasure in work 
well done, but upon the marketable quality 
and quantity of the product. Leisure and 
love of knowledge have departed; and with 
them has gone the capacity for silence and 
meditation which sare so closely connected 
with the spiritual growth amd trie indivi- 
dualism of man,  Deprived of this spiritual 
sustenance, the Westerner pities himself und 
his neighbours, and turns to vaguely phian- 
thropic feelings. 


At the same time he indulges in an intense 
hatred of other races, such ns has probably 
never been known in the post. The Ariilis 
in their greal days (as nay be seen in the 
Arubian Nights) seem seldom to have despised 
the Negro or the Spaniard merely because 
they were beings of different races. What 
prejudices they had, sprang mostly from aà 
religious source. The Chinese, it Is true, 
have had as certain dislike for other races; 
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hui they have nof fimunted 3 crop of literary 


nssertions concerning beir racial superiority: 
nor engaged, except in self-lefenee, ir racial 
wars of extermination or conquest- Actual 


colour prejudice was more or less unknown 


outside the civilization of the West. While 
the individual hos generally preferred men 
of. his own colour, a mixture of all races took 
place under the Romun Empire The last lew 
centuries of Western domination have created 
permanent colour problems which have yel 
lo be solved, 

Like- individuals and fike nations, civilita- 
tions are apt to consider themselves above 
decay, The — colour bar may actually 
precipitale the downfall of Western civiliza- 
tion, and a conqueror from Asia or Africa 
may give it an unexpected coup de grece. Yet 
it is not the “ Yellow Peril” or any outside 
competitor that Western civilization should 
chiefly fear, Far more dangerous, because 
less tangible and less obvious, are the possi- 
bilities of internal disruption. It is customary 
lo assume flict Western civilizalion will pro- 
gress internally and that Il possesses per- 
munent elements which insure its lasting for 
sever. But a civilization based on coni- 
petition instead of co-operation, in which 
class warfare is chronic, and in which 
(he practical element is prized [or more 
than moral anl spiritus] — values in 
which commercialism i beginning to 
invade art, literature and even religion— 
(hat civilization has little vitality or Strength 
to overcome decay. 

SYNTHESIS 
The individual can attain in life a Himiled 


perfection only by proper selection and. 


elimiiation—not by an all-embracing hunger 
for change. Create a circle for your life and 


eliminate from it all that is unsuited lo your 


constitution in the widest sense; eliminate 
from it everything clashing with the highest 
ideals you wish to realise—then you have 
some possibility of a harmony. The Greeks 
of the Classical period seem to have grasped 
this conception very clearly, and ao, fo p 
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llegree. have the modern French, thereby pra- 
ucing tho most harmonious culture now 
existing in thy Western world, These two 
apart, Western peoples have nof seen how the 
lesson applies to the group life; they have 
been as eclecti¢ as children, striving to mix 
all kinds of contradictory jdéals—intellectual, 
moral. and spirituml—as a possible step to the 
progress In perfection, Instead of a synthesis, 
therefore, the nations of the West are achier- 
ing a conglomeration of mutually antagonistic 
fragments. 

Modern civilization in the West remains 
chaotic and inharmonious largely because of 
its mixture of Greco-Roman and Christian 
ideals. The patriotism, pride. and material 
joys of a pagin life, which have cote down 
in the classical tradition, are continually 
jostling and pushing very different ideals— 
love of mankind. homility, reverence for 


sxintiy men, ond “the desire for something 
afar from the sphere of our sorrow”. 
Christianity, as Is not always remembered, 
is, hy origin, an Eastern religion adapted will) 
remarkable success to Western minds—and 
changed in the process. Is dt too far-fetched 
fo see in the present struggles within the 
Anglican community symptoms of a real 
incompatibility, a real incapacity for further 
adaptation: and. compromise which will upply 
to the temporal as weil as the spiritual life of 
Western nations — If the interpretation Is 
vorrect, Western civilization. may have to 
reverse much of its So-called " progress " 
before it can attain again to even a temporary 
unity, In the process of reaction, I believe 
à more searching Inquiry is likely to. be male 
info the ways in which the so-eulled stag- 
nant civilizations of the East have maintained 
their equilibrium for so many centuries. 





The agitation in Kashmir would have 
attracted the attention of politicians in England 
and Indio to a degree commensurate with its 
importance if there had been no Round Tobit 
Conference sittings: The extent and intensity 
of thls agitation cannot, however, be ignored. 
it is sure lo produce: consequences ol 
tremendous importance for Kashmir, for othe 
Indian States and for the contiguous British 
territories. It is not local and it may soon 
be beyond the contro! of shouting crowds anid 
the range of slogans devised by the so-called 
wire-pullers. The feeling is gaining ground 
that thove: who think they can raise the storm 
for certain purposes and quell it when they 
wish will find to their surprise they are 
nothing more than files in o simoom. Great 
(hough the achievernents of intellect are, it is 
very easy lor intellect. to overreach itself—ao 
easy in fuel, that this everyday truth is for- 
gotten im the glamour of drems. Franke- 
stein fad no mercy for the man who raised 
liim. 

ft is for the Stute authorities ta take what 
preventive measures — and paliüatives they 
consider neéessary. Bul as an Indian—whe 
has no axe to grind in Kashmir—t cannot help 
asking the question: What is this agitalion due 
to and what is Hs object? 

Such widespread movements are generally 
due to religious persecution and tyranny by 
ihe ruler, or they are the results of economic 
forces, or secret wire-pullings of the so-called 
political schemers. That there i+—s0 far a* | 
could see through—no religious persecution in 
the Kashmir State, cannot be gainsald. The 
only prohibition in this connection is against 
éow-killing, which the Mustims in Kashmir. are 
suid lo have agreed to unreservedly in order 
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tà avoid wounding the susceptibilities of their 
Hindu neighbours. The right of worship is 
absolutely unrestricted, the right of inherit- 


ance according lo the religion alt Mrih ls 


ungnestioned and professing any religion i 
no disahilily in any direction whatsoever = Tire 
challenge, so often thrown, to point oul u single 
instance to the contrary, has never been taken 
up. even. by these who ore not. above 
suggeslio falsi or suppressio veri, — 


THE RULER’S ACTS 


Now, whet has the miler done, or for the 
matter of thal, mot done to give rise to this 
agitation? The fact that he hes ceded. his 
paternal *' jagir," of Hs. 24 lakhs a year to the 
Stafe. establishes his being above ideas of 
personal gain. His modernistic lendencics are 
evineed by his surrendering the oli! prerogative 
of judicial functions to a duly constituted High 
Court, by making primary education. free and 
compulsory und by literally multiplying. the 
number of dispensaries and doctors. For 
bacteriological and chemicul tests to help 
clinical methods and for aunti-rabic treatment 
the people have not lo go outside the Stole, 
He has legislated, in advance of British Indian 
Law, against juvenile smoking and marriage 
of minors. The law regarding trafficking in 
women is very much more stringent in the 
Stale than it is in British Indis. He has 
lransluted his desire of genera] improvement! 
inta practical mets of adnünistration, There 
is u network of co-operative credit societies 
all over the land. If the State Bonk and Life 
Insurance schemes are deferred and public 
works have to be reslricted owing Io fliancial 
stringency, the agitators have only to thank 
themselves, Trade is. virtually at à slandstlil 





ond the mo-rent campaign is also in the alr, A 
lot-of heavy, and. quite avoidable, expense him 
been, anil is alill being; incurred by the Stute 
tréesary on their secount— I? was the present 
ruler who showed his potriotlam by recognising 
the rights of hereditary State subjects, even et 
the roxi of incurring the displeasure | ul 
neighbouring territories. The perennial 
problem of agriculturists, poverty, he hes tried 
li solve, as itech às ib can be solced, with a 
novel act of legislation —lhe — Ageiculturists" 
Rielle! Regulaiion—a daring experiment in the 
ireth of intense opposition from money-lendérs 
He has openly dectared.in his. pronouncements 
that his religion is justice—and has made good 
his claim by removing all disabilities fror 
untouchables, and by withdrawing from 
Raipais and Brühmans their exemption fran 


being hung ki patishment for murder. Surely, 


these acts ond lows comnol by any attempt at 
misinterpretalion be called tyrannics, 


FAVOURED MUSLIMS 

The again, ij is generally talked abou! thal 
His Highness’ favourite friends, courtiers wnil 
confidants have mosth been Moahomedons, His 
endowments for, and restorations of, mosques 
exceed) by far those in. Távour of other religious 
insiiiutiona or organizulluns. He has ordered 
provision to be made for Arabic teachers 
specially in (he —edicatlón department. 
Muhomedans are free: fo compete for scholor- 
hips for foreign training, and in addition, a 
large part of thet fund lè reserved for them 
without competition and irrespective of 


qualifications. These ore by po means 
discouraging fuets—and-a section of people aml 
pres& even io to The length òf labelling hin ws 
s pro-Mohliiueilun. 

If; on the other hand, the conse of disturbance 
is lò be traced to universal economic forces anil 
political tendencies, bave the brains; or the 
want of trains, behind this agitation informe 
the world what their demands are, or what 
their. constructive programme bs?- It myy be 
messa] that the main demand ts a highor 
pervenings in Stale service, Granted, lt is Just 
and right; How is it to be effected practically? 
Forget also that it is childish te. suggest the 
wholesale. dismissal of prevent incumbents, 
Where nre the quaulilied substitutes in Kashmir? 
To import from outside may he mua aa 
a solution. Dots ij! require üny argum 
prove that such à step at the cos of EBENOS, 
and im oppesilion ta the principle of 
territoriality, would be simply absurd anil 
wholly untenable. Hyderabad, Bhopal, Rampur 
and Bhoawslpur have never récogniced such 
claims, if they have ever beci made Rightly 
ar wrongly, let our readers say. Afghanistan, 
Persin, Arubia, Egypt amd Morocco con never 
accept such a demand from the Christians of 
Europe. Jews conli never make Turkey snécept 
ihal claim on thelr behalf in Palestine. Pai» 
Sexonism, Pan-Slaviam, Pan-Germaniam have 
all beer nothing iore than a flush in the paw. 
Hut to the agitator history is obviously nothing, 
human nature nothing and common sense; uS 
it were, less than nothing: 








There is à Bengali legend. to (he eifect Uil 
the tod Siva finding men woditelplinel unil 
unruly auve Ihem art in order to quicten mil 
disciplino their, passions: When this tolled 
lo produce the needed result he taught them 
piuimic and so they learnt discipline aud order 
This reminds ope of the saying ol Ruskin: in 
Athena oj the. Heapens — 

“Musto in her health ie the beucher ol per- 


fect onder aod is the voice of the obetience 


of angels and the companion of the spheres 
af heaven; and in her depravity the teacher 
ül perfect disorder and: disobedience.” 

The history of music in Indin gues Lack 
inte the dim past and im the earliest books 
we hanve references to the musical arf, which 
presuppose à long period of development. 
The number add variety ol musical instru» 
menia found all over India and pictured for 
us in fresen ind stone also bear testimony Ìn 
the long process of development in. the art of 
music ti this land. 


The mere enumeration of the musical instre- 
inenis mentioned in the Mig Veda is -salficient! 
to give an idea of the extent of musical culture 
in lle early days of tie Aryan people. Varions 
kinds of drums, cymbals, Intex (ving), Mules. 
and trumpets are mentioned, The rules [or 
ihe ehanting of the Sawa Veda ale pre 
suppose a highly developed art. These rules 
seem to suggest that the seale wos considered 
to consist af two tetrachorids and the while 
of the seven notes wre piven. 50 music early 
cime do occupy «a central place in Hindu 
worship und it hus retained that place 
Lhroughóunt oll the centuries until to-day if haa 
berime one of the mosi iHMicul practienl 
problems in  Hindu-Moslem cooperation. 
There is alee plenty of evidence in the early 
literature for the high place which music hud 


reached in the general life of the people of 


Indir, 
iF such » distinct people ever existed, but alsa 
of the Dravidlions as well. Both Ravana ond 
Sugriva were üccomplishen musicians and Te 
literature of the Tamils reveals the existence 
af a musical urt umi cultura independent of 
the Sanskrit art. The- drun, wus- the batlie- 


flag of the Tamils imil Wp nfllce ul drzuri-beater 
was an honoured afire in the army. The 


Ramuyami mentions the ancient system of 


datis which were evidently the ragas of | 
ancient days, and this immdicutes Hhal Lheré wgs 


in thse diys u &elenerm a5 well mà an art gl 
niusie. 
Bhorata’s Natpa Sostra ie the first Sanskrit 


Irealise conisuning un aceounl of His Science 


and Arb nf Music, which js ceessidered as i 
secilan of dancing, “This work helings pro- 


balig to the sixtli century of our. present ern. 


and Ihe chapter on music in it shows à science 
highly fechmical, presupposing a long periód 


if development. By that time the Vina hiked 


conie to its present position us the premier 
musical imtrument of Indiy:: 





Inning the Vina to the Madlyama — Grants 
xAhüw thut the. instrument lud seen strings 
and thal thé art of playing opon it -was a high 
ne complishment. Th te» pity that the author 
of this work. hax nol kiven its iy midasurre- 
ments and so we ure not uble today to under- 
stand the piteh ef Hu sfrings ar The exact 
relutionship of the grumos to one another. 
\ceording to the Natya Susira the scale ix 
divided into 22 srutis or intervals, this 
indicating that the fndians, Uke the Greek. 
had u discriminsting eur ane ceili recognise 
these microfonal intervals. The S#appadi- 


This is trae not only of the Aryans, 


The elaborate 
(tsiructians given in the Naty Saila for 
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pirum is a Tamil wórk of the same period a5 
Nati Snatre anid Whe precise sebentifie details 
reguriing the musien) system of the Dravlilians 
given in this work bear out the sanie corelu- 
sium in regard to the high dovelopment of 
musice dm he South of India. — [IE ds evident, 
ipo, that the Dravidian art developed along 
Hs own lines ond wis not a mere lenitatlon of 
tio Sanskrit ari. 


There has been a good deal of controversy 
Huut Ube relationship of Indion wml Grecian 
Miu, Bally recoxised: 22 intervals and both 
used similat forms vof scales, hub there [s 
nothing to show that there was any borrowing 
He one from the other; Vincent Smith, in 
jie latest edition. of bis history, says: 7 Greek 
nmi Hellenistic influenee upon India was 
silaht and) superticial, pouch tose in unumi 
thun t believed ito be wher the subject first 
attrücted me thirty years ago." While it Ih 
wot impossilile Unt the music of ibo Greeks 
unit Hinius had same influence upon each 
other in the early centuries, the history af 
Indian waosicel theary during the (Christian 
wern Ginga do Course af development on its 
own lines and lorgely utiniluenced by extra 
meous ements. Further We hove so little 
knowledge of Indian music prior to the 
Christion ero that tt js hardly possitile to rome 
bu any delinite conelustons an this subject, 


It seers more NWkely that Assyriun and 
Egyptins musie bid some influence in India; 
(The pictures of lites found among the sculp- 
tures af Aniravatt and Sanchi and also in the 
frescoes ht ‘Ajunta show pa great similarity W 
the insirunients foond in Assyrinn and Egyp 
thin siulptures Tt iso significant foot that 
many of the plietures and sculptures show thal 
the use of instruments in Mise days wae very 
mnie different from those in use to-day. 
Drima trumpets, tambur, are all seen in these 
representations sabslantilly the same as we 
have them now, 


Between the fourteenth 
veniuries wy see music und religion goins 
hand im hand tO inspiro the gres Bhukti 


seventh anil 


movemen! which spread ell over India. — In 
South. fndig the Saivite singers and the 
Vuidhnava Alvars from the seventh m the 
tentis. centuries, Ii Bengal Javadeve, Vidya- 
pati, Dinapati and. Chanill Das in the twelfth 
and — thirteen centuries, Jnanesvira and 
Numudew in Mahiaraahtra in Hur thirteen! aud 
fourteenth centuries, umd Nmmdex ani Dua 
manda in Upper india ab Hie same time—all 


these potred out their ideals of bhakir in 


hewutifal devotional songs which lve become 
ihe precis heritage of the people of those 
provinces and ore still sang by million» lu 
express their noblest thoughts. ‘Thors imic 
berane the treusured possession of the 
ordinary penple— ibe doen af tu Hells. uscwe 
may call tient. There Is uo interesting sory 
told of &ppar, ihe great Saivite singer of South 
Initia; who is said to have sung one of liis 
liue do dee d open the: door of the 
ancien! temple: at Vevlurunyom which: lumi 
been olosed for ventures. This is tegarded 
as nn allegory Òl the fant lat the songs nl 
hese Dhakte did open the door of- tho Vaidie 
temple te tbe comman people ond enabler 
them to enter into the Inner shrine w Hindu 
worship and devotlon, From the polat of 
view of music, however, the valun of this 
movement was tlie great impetus giver to Lite 
study and practice of \the art. From thr 


thirteenthi eeniurv onwards we have o succes 


sion of musical ireslises by &cholzrs ond 
muxiciuns. deseribing the principles nni 
pructiees of Ihe musice of their day. The firs 
of these scholars was Paniil Sarngaileva whita 
treatise, Sangit Rütnakuara, has come down to 
o> intact, He fives in the first half of. Hw 
thirteenth century. — Sarngadewn  cvidently 
ishes bis sratl wrrangement from Bharata, but 
unfortunately hi also does mot Mteseril It in 
such a way that we ean be sure of having 
tlie sume nales a« the iathor üxed. Ir is quite 
evident thut thè musto of both the Xorth: and 
the South hail mw intimale connection with 
Bharain’ Nalyh Sastry, Hwugh sf present we 
are not uble-to trace that connection in detall.. 


MUSIC IN INDIA: 


The theory of 3 srutis in the Indien scale 
la a thresd whieh rons right boek to Bharata. 


These 22 aynils anges ia some lórm or other 


in music al! ever Indin —"The Gandharvs 
Mahavidyalaya in Bombay definitely useil them 
in dts leachime wid though to-day tn South 
Fadina. theory the arrangement of Venkatá- 
makhi, which concentrates attention upon He 
12 semitones, iè thè ommon basis, murmical 
tradition in the South recognises the existence 
if all thi sritis in diferent ragas. For 
induce, Ht Is sald Uist the Hishabha af 
Kalyan? iy one sruti dower than the Nishabho 
of Malayagnrils, though they uro usually re- 
presented by the same semitone. Again. |! 
is agreed thal the Dhaivata of Khamboji ts 
ane srut? fatter than the Dhalvata of Kalyani 
though here aguin they are usually répresam- 
ed by ibe same note. There are tnany sacl 
Interesting varianis which show how the 
talhon of the 22 srntis has persisted . even 
in South India where Venkatammlchi’s 
authorlly has resolved them all inte the 12 
semitones: This shows on the one bond how 
impossible it is to represent all the notes. of 
ihe Indini scalo on any such instrument. a8 
ie harmonium anil on the other hand int, 
even when strong influences are ab work. de 
westernise the indiam mical scale, the 
strength of tradition still persists "like the 
seen! of ossafoetida in a pot.” 

The Rayu sytem, upon which all Indian 
melody. is hnsed, Is ds roots deep in the past. 
We see the beginnings of (in Blirsta though 
we cannot now be certain of the exact notes 
used in his ragas Bharata introduced the 
system of steriliig all the oles on the: one 
lanie.. HM appears that the rages began os 
scales starting from the seven svarás of the 
octave İt the two gramas—the- Sagrama and 
the Mograma. Later they were all reduced to 
one tonic-—Shndja itself as we swe in the Native 
Sealto. Grodwilly they were arranged in 
different groups in accordance with the order 
of the intervals used. Bharata classifies them 
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inta. Muretumas and Jatis, the Murchanus pros 
baie being the Janaka or primary ragss and 
the Jatia (he derivalivs ragax — Lochinmkavi 
lr the Regeforenginl, about the lfteenth 
century, group? Uren: under 12 (hole or hasic 
rupia The Rayanitbodha af Pandit Somenatha, 
written in 1600, definitely classifies them into, 
Janaka (primary) and Janya (derivative) 
tapaa in odhe same fashlon ss Panillt Veükala- 
makhi werked out shartls alter in hia Chmur- 
dani Prakesike, The latter elaboraled this 
much more thorbughly and precisely and his 
eyaten: fe still used to-day as the basis for the: 
tyet system of Karnutic music. 

The Southern system definitely adopted 
this rigid — mathemmtiea] hasis, wherens 
fhe Northern music went on finding 
new ways of grouping the rages until 
iM hi upon the. Rags-ragini basis, which 
is unfortunately very defective in many 
wuya The medieval northern — parndits, 
hawever, im most cases followed the plan. of 
Loclins&kavi and aelesbled twelve to` twenty 
hale qs heing primary and grouped all the 
others under them, This is essentially the 


‘sume plan that Pandit Bhatkhande has adopted 


withim recent years so as to bring order into 
the confusion of Hindustani Ragas. Pandit 
Bhatkhande line selected 10 main thats or 
primary tages from which all the others are 
derived or with which they are associated, 


In. the Southern system the derivation is an 
wetoal fact, upon the basis of which the classi- 
fication is ball; whereas in the: Northern 
4ystem ile clussiflestion faelf suggests the 
prabuble terivation, In the former we have 
a number nf fumilies with their children wh» 
got a little mixed in the medieval period and 
have hmi to be re-sarted, so to speak, in 
wecordunce with their actual hirth, whereas 
in the Hindustan! syslem we hnve a3 great 
crowd of children who have forgotten aij 
about their parents and have to be provided 
with suitable ones through à careful process 
of clissifieation by the scrutiny of their 
distinctive fealures. Taka Bihag os an Mus- 
tration. It is placed in the Bilaval fAot hy. 
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Pandit Bhatkhande because in the main dH 
conluins the same semitones ws the Bilaval 
Rug. But actually H uses Tivre Madhyang in 
eertain combinations which would bring i 
within the Yamun group. — Aguin Lalita la 
placed in the  Bhairnuva (hat,  anhongh 
Rhatrova itself never uses Tivra Maithyann 
ind Lalita doei so constantly. 


The frequent use of this Tivra Madhbyuna, 
the Tritone or the sharpened Tourth, is one af 
(he striking characteristics of Indian music 
which again goes buck to very ancien! traii- 
Hon, It is anpposed to be the main distine 
lon af the Magraina, which haa thos survived 
in the form of special (hats and mony rigas 
The Greeks, too, seeth fo have used the tritone 
though it has almost disappeared from western 
misle but Debussy makes use of jt in his 
compositions which thos have an [nian 
flavour, li lendy a distinction lo Indian. music 
that is eléar and nomistakuble. To begin 
with. if grates on western ears hil ns one 
betonies &ccustomed Lo it, i1 grows on one and 
gives an exotic charm to tie musle. Hindis- 
tani misie makes much more ust of i than 
Rarnatle music, which does nol allow dì to 
stray ns an accidental into ragas thal are not 
supposed Là lie derived from scales [hoi make 
wie Of lt. Many Northern ragas use both the 
Madhyanas in the some melody thus adding 
a further charm hy these frequent changes, 

ORIGIN OF RAGAS 

We must now try to get away from this 
techiiical side and see how Mie ragas octnally 
arose among the people before they were 
ilissected and classifled by the scholars. 


To begin with there is the major pentato- 
nic Bhunal or Mohanam us Ht is mamed in (be 
two systetns, a tage which Sir Walford Davies 
has. called “the world’s universal.scale". tt 
brings in the salient notes of the major scale 
and i$ found id every country. “Old Man 
River,” one of the most popular songs, sung 
by Pon) Robeson, the negro singer of. American, 
is in this raga. So also is the popular Scotch 
song. "Coming Thro’ the Rye." The major 


péntaionie seale is found in almost every 
country and the ronson for this Wes in the 
fundamental facis of musical soumd. This 
stale contains the five grear notes of the 
ociave upuan which ihe waolce iulurally rests 
nni which ihe enr has no dilfienlty in recag- 
ming tt is natural then tht we shoul fil 
this scale or rage all over India 25.one of the 
most popular ragas. Ti fa most likely that 
music among tho common folk In Inilia, is 
elsewhere, began in the frm of aiuple sangs 
iù tramsillent scales which were varied 
according to the mood of the singer. So we 
lini! lo-day auch seiles occupying 4 prominent 
piace pond Inilan melodies. The Lotrodiic- 
lich of minor Intervals into Wis pentatonic 
transforms idi into a different scale suited (à 
mods of sadness and so ihe process went on, 


There mist also håve been o parallel process 
associated *with the ribial of sacrifice, — Music 
and religion have atwoys been mutual help. 
merits. We see this process: in the gradual 
development of the Saman chant and with it 
Ihe seven-nole scale. The Saman scale seems 
ia have begin with a tetrachard pivoling armin 
unoftecalled the mliatia. Later (he mnsirinna 
found their way to the lower tetrachord pivot. 
Ing. sreumil s note & fourth lower called the 
anudata. — Later on the various notes were 
named from the highest downwards which 
wis called Prathama and soon to the Dvitiys, 
Tritiva, Chaturtha, Mandra and Atisvarya. 
Later n seventh was added which was higher 
than the Prathamna and so the seven notes of 
ihe acato nre recoanised, tt was the musical 
paniülts zssoriüled with the priestly rituni 
who worked oul the acientifie bhanais ol the 
scale to begim with. Songs preceded scales 
and the songs of the common people did not 
tróuhle about musical scales then ony more 
than they do today. They sang as tlie mood 
touched them and new melodies mnd scales 
sprang into being and passed from mouth to 
mouth and there was no one to question and 
none to classify. Not so with ritual singing. 
Tini was a Ope ort which was regulated with 
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precision imd so Hd wosin his cunnection Ural 
that mueca science came into existence. 
Gradaally It would come to Include aiso the 
misle and songs of the people aml would 
bring under examination all the music that 
was known. So mmsicn| seience developed, 
People sang im pentatonic ragas tong before 
they knew onyihing about pentatonics or the 
thesry of tones and intervals, As musical 
science became tore widely known, the 
various melodies and ragas would be classified 
ond exainined und certain common principles 
would be deduced, 


lg this way the theory of the three 
graomas starting on different tonirs and 
Ihe: various jntis- amdámurcehanas gradually 
came to expression in order to explain tie 
unisical facta that scholars hod notol Wo 
cmn see the process going an throughout the 
centuries ond) beginning from BPharata's Natya 
Sastra; ihe first Sanskrit treatise on musie, 
(he writers are trying lo explain the existing 
musical facts and hol ló creute à new science 
on og rier? principles. That ia why we 
find it »o extraortlinarily diffeull lo-ilay to 
understand all their explanutions. They were 
explairing musical facts as they existed. then 
but aa they exist no langer lo-duy.— Some ol 
their explanations will elude us for ever 
lecause We cam neter poses ane facts 
upon which they were hause. é do not 
khow how thetr mstruments were ‘ani and 
(here Je sorting to WT us what pitch thes 
tse 


M ijs nob Hl we come to Sommanalha. in 
the seventeenth century thal we get an expla- 
üslion of notes’ mud) ragus: that we can tho- 
roughly understuml because ww nre given Ihe 
necessury wire lengths that enable i fo repro- 
düce those very notes to-ilay. Though we 
cannot know accurately oll the details of this 
process Lhirough the centuries we can: under- 
stand the general lines of H and see if as il 
goes on from stage lo stage, 

We see the beginnings of the modern 
ragas in the fourteen jatis and murclianas 


of Bhursta, by shifting the Shudja to 
euch smocessivw. note of the scale in the 
iwo Gramas or modes, idle Sa-gramm und 
the Ms-grama. Sarngadeva in the Mafnakara 
further develops these Into “24 rogas whieli 
be names and classifies. Pondurika Vitthal, 
Somanathn, Pandit Venkatumakhi, and Pandit 
Abobaln curry on the process and give us Hie 
bastè of the musicu] systems of North and 
South India us tlev are found te-ilay. 


All this time the singers were singing and 
musicians were playing and were working out 
in a practical way the implications of the 
musical scholars, ‘The great Tan Sen had 
founded 3 school of musie in the court of the 
Emperür Akhür and had gathered round. him. 
self a bend af disciples who curried on the 
tradition. The Maratha court in Tanjore 
hecume the centre fora group af musicinrts 
which had its finest. exponent in Tyagaraja 
during the las! century, # Sanskrit scholar, 
poel and greul singer. 

NOTATION 


A system of nolution, based on the initial 
suunda of the Sanskrit names for Lhe Sraras, 
became universal throughout India, The old 
Tamil names for these notes and the peculiar 
Tumilian system of ragas gradually gave wav 
and wes lost Le teodition and In obscure refer 
ences ii mediaeval Hlernture, — This all«Indis 
system of Suria nolullon—ae Ht iè milied 
from. ihe first four svaru initials, Sa, Bi, Ga, 
Ma—may well form the basis of an universal 
system in Nugsri cliuracters. Al present 
each vernacular uses Jis own seripL — The 
universal — diffusion of Sanskrit culture 
throughout Indio has motile HM possible for 
scholars to understand omne another amd to 
eommmunicate wilh one another. just as Latin 
waa the comment medium of communication 
for scholurs throughout Europe i) mediaeval 
imes, Thasa amid all the diversities at 
musical form ani expression there ls am 
underlying unity in Indian music. 


The temple and the theatre have heen two 
of the most important factorx in tie develop 
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ment of Indian: musie. From the seventeenth 
to the thirteenth centuries ihe Saivite and 
Vaishnavite bhakti-singers enrich the musical 
expression of the South and from the 
thirteenth century to the sevenfednily the 
devolees of Ruma and  Krislhina— opened 
ihe doors ol the temple of musie to 
the common people throughout Upper 
India and Bengal The Gila (Gopinda 
of Jayadeva in the twelfth century is the 
earliest of these Iyrical compositions of which 
we have any knowledge to-day in Bengal. tt 
E wrilten in Sanskril and is, Iherefore, known 
allover Indir. Though we have lost to-day 
the key to interpret the way in which it was 
sung by the author himself and hy his 
disciples, there is no doubt that it had a 
far-reaching influence in the development of 
musie throughout Hengal. 
Away back from the enrliest times the 
theatre hos been.» centre of attraction in Ihe 
villages and towns of India, Strolling players 





have gone round the countryside as they do 
to-day ond have sung and acted to the people 
the old Indian legends of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharah:i, Nearly all Indian Vernorcilar 
irama ds still operatic and has been so from 
thie earliest times. The Ram Lila throughout 
the whole of North Indig is one of the greal 
festivals when the story of Hamn and Sita. is 
sung for days to thousands of people, Some 
pf the tunes to which the songs are set re 
simple folk melodies, hut. mamy af them are 
classien| melodies, In this way -musical 
owledge and appreciation spread amonz 
the people. Further because auch bands of 
players wander from one part of India to 
another they pick up lunes and compositions 
from other provinces and places and so help 
towards the unification of Indian musical 
culture, The Poona dramatist Kirloskar 
imported many South. Indian ragns into his 
pieces and Southern dramatists like Raghava- 
chary use many Hindustani ragus and tuner, 


(To be econlinged.) 





The case for handicrafts hos often heen 


discussed in this country. Noted economisls 
like Profs. Dr. Radhakamai Mukherjee and 
Dr. Provalhanath Banerjee bove discussed 
(hreadbare the diverse arguments for thelr 
revival in this country. The final argument! 
that these mlvocates stannchby tack on is the 
siitability of the handicruft productive 
processes: tö Ihe slow-moving and the little 
progressive people of the country. It is 
linportant, we are reminded, nol to forget the 
sordid results of factory life, slum squalor andl 
iolustrial fatigue that will result aul uf undue 
encouragement ol Tactory conditions of indis- 
Iriul organisation, Nothing solid can be done 
lo evalunte these psveliological benedits. result- 
ing out of the handicraft system of production 
lic, conerele economie terma, The sole purpose 
of this arlicle is not only to place a few sug- 
gestions recommending the case of improved 
handicrafts for a stronger recoguition than ts 
ihe case al present, but to discuss the feasibt- 
liiy of making the unemployed amd uniltr- 
employed urban industrial workers urdertake 
suitable handicrafts, 
INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

The economic plea rests un the nel increase 
of employment arising oul of the temporary 
substitution of simple and suitable handicraits 
lo provide work fer the unemployed whose 
definiie andl primary employment Iles tise- 
where fn the factory, bat who have been dis- 
possessed as a result of the representative 
firm's: activity in the direction of securing 
internal as well us external economics. The 
actunling motive of the wide-owske employer 
is always in the direction of making 
un intelligent and good use of tho prin- 
ciple of substitution. Experimenting with 


new processes of production! 
machines far. routine 
the alert employer wishes to steal o march 
over his fellow-hrethren in the Held. This 
play of useful activity is no less predominant 
in the lleld of the monopolist industrial pro- 
ilacer or giant industrial cotubination managing 
the industrial fleld. Tho monopolist will add 
to ihe nef gains, or muy be favourahly disposed 
towards henefiting the consumer by lowering 
the level of prices, Where the product is aut 
jéet to the Jaw of elastic demand, the attempt 
OF the tmotopoalistio “entreprenenr’ would be 
in the direction of lowering the prices and 
increasing the total output. Granted thal there 
is à competitive [eld in the matter of industrial 
praodaetion the quasi-renl which the producer 
would hope to reap cannol rest undisturbed iy 
his hands for quite a long time. Knowledge 
of iuproved processes becomes widely spread 
in these days of enlightenment, improved 
means of communication amd trode publicity, 


This rationalisation whieh is oflen briefly 


understood in the sense of systemaltisatlon, the 
3tandardisation and the application of scientific 
methods to production and industrial business 
is often the cause of industrial unemployment, 
As the rationalisation movement la extending 
everywhere, tlic number of ilie unemployed Is 
fast increasing in every soclely. Even the 
U. S.A. which is often referred to os “the El 


it) Modern gims homset mesni anemplog ment lm the 


olini dunt of — augur-cuttinz mor hota 
uie mempioymmi of several agricoliiiral weekers 
^  zmne-rulbera. It la estimated thot the newly 
patented sugarcane harvesting machinery can harvest 
(0000 ollare worl of sngercone from 20,000 acres. 
Bach cone bervester now belong nasii in Florida ean 
de the work of about 30) cane-cutters in the traiti- 
Hipna! amesbele Ses ihe “Literary * Digest “—March 
OT 


or using 
manual processes? 
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Dorado” has approximately 3.500000, on the 
unemployment Tist En possant thè Muhire of 
lie British Labour Parity to solve the tni 
employment problem by means of iie 
Unemployment tosurmnce Fund need pot. be 
referred to. 


EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


industrial unemployment or under-employ- 
ment, beiug an accepted feature of the present. 
dis Lidistrial organisation, many and) several 
have been the allevintions experimented with 
ne desivahle remedies. for nulignting the 
econumic Tigonrs arising uut of continued 
ummemployuwmn! or jack of subsidiary or 
Gecondary employment, Physical deterioration, 
loss uf skill uil aptitude and iwmotulisalion 
seb de during the days of unemployment, 
Indusirial — uurest  diself^ ean be property 
considere] as mere: psychliologicul nervousness 
an the part of industrial workers who ore 
always hoonte? with tbe fear of becoming 
internülbenlly unemploved. 

Thanks to the Whitley Commission sone 
walunble aud wothoritative information box 
been made ~vallable to the  econornilsts, 
Tndustrial amémploynien! exists in Bombay 
where {he colton tills have thrown oul of 
work several people a* a result of the employ. 
ment of more «efficient methods. The- same 
has been fhe cose with Jumshedpur. tn 
Tuillwuy workshops amd Jule fnetories there i= 
eleur evidence of unemployed fabour, Lackinu 
figires of regularly emplosed labourers, it is 
Slinost moposibic to omke 4 cleur analysis vf 
the laotteraloy silugtion, But the almost 
phuüntive erv of uuenploxient bi heard. Lü all 
inhishrinl cenlres. The. pendeneyv to mirae 
tù the Village elowl the specifie issue. 
Without know tig the tal complement of the 
regular anil sleadly labour forco il cannot be 
stated thal there t widespread imlustrinl un 
employment, du utong The &enmmen uni 
üock-waorkeors Ihiere lè oniy a reserve of labour 
forte kepi rly lor employment and the 
number of lle workers at umy particular tiime 
in the indostries cannot be considered ns 


exceeding Whe required number and hence 


belonging to the list of unemployed people 
The severe contraction of Irailó since 192) has 
inerezsed the severity of the unemjlo; ment 
problom here es well as in the other Industrie, 


The following table gives the reader » rough 
Idea of the unemployeil:— 


Yrm, Nu af evden Ne: wiron Xe af tollway 
feck) worker, workers. worker 
pd C Last 2h, Lon 138, i7 
12s METTE T2078 134,11 
wiar LANKI IASI 1L 103 
T 1407 aan MT MM. 
quis 11,481 20d TE 


Without nn Unemployment Buresi re Labour 
Exchatge or widely active Trails — Uniun 
organisation, the requisite data cuncerning (br 
vilume al regularly emņployel, cmmally em- 
Moved, and ihe volume- of reguluriy aiul 
Hlefinitely unemplored people is mot to be baal, 
Everythiug dn thik alirectian js delightful 
guess work. There is a " eoniplete absence of 
Wtatistics * ms the recent repori of the- Labour 
Commission miimiis: 

While chronic unemiplavment ie mider- 
employment is the chief result 1n. the. eottot 
imidl industry, -Iron and steci makine railway 
workshops und the dnek labonr, there ts. o 
general shortage of labour in the nlantet(an 
industrics This itself clearly shows that. 
scheme of properly arranged infernal migrutian 
from one province fo another proviner wayld 
eo a long way fovwards solving the unempliy- 
ment problem, But the peculiarity of the 
preseataloy situation is that the cities act aa 
the pools of the unemployed — industrial 
Inhiurrers. 

H is indeed lirue thot there are other nises 
for witespreal unemployment amongst Lio 
indusiriu] workers An indusirlal depression 
arising ut of slackened trade, such a4 the 
present one, muy eausa òr inaugurale ruthless 
retrenchment throwing: workers onl of empluy- 
meni. The creation ol “uncmpioymeni 
reserves" is the new olan which lhas been 
recommended bv Use thearetical ceonomin(s. 
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The new Rochester pian of meeting tiuemploy- 
nieni prollems of the future need tol be 
referred to in detuil, ‘The retransforntating 
of Brill: Industry by reorganisation, 
reclassification ond fedvralion within a. period 
ol five yours is being contemplated by eminent 
practical Iniblistrialistx, pahblicists am thinkers 
like Sir Danild A D, Cooper, J. E S. Hullitie, 
Sir Oswald Mosley and. Prof. Harold Laskl, 


Sporring the horse of consumption bv hizher 
saláries mni Hee insmusuralion of the purchases 
by the instalment system and fantustic: pdrert- 
sing sre some of the modern remedies employed 
in the- E. S. A. to meet the bogey of qnemploy: 
ment arising omi of amf as an inevitabte 
iccompaniment of u thorough rattonnlisalion of 
production, be it in agrivulluro ep industries 
The present werk crisis is, of course, pitribulei 
by some economic. thinkers {o thes 
rilidiotisntion schemes. 

Coemployment Insurance has been recom: 
mended by the Paweelt Commlitee of 1928-29 
tt the Bombay Millowners; bat ov the Whitley 
Commission rightly emphasises. any national 
system af unemployment insurgticé cannot: be 
devised in india under the existing set af 
elreumstances, 

The only well-known unemployment reliar 
method in mir country le “the providing of 
work for the workless in jest works.” Bare 
subsistence wages and relief for the dependents 
af the able-bodied workers are tho well-koowi 
methods of remedying rural unemployment, 


Road construction and drainage work aud co- 


operation with schemes such às those oI e 
Improvement Trusts would — alleviate the 
situation easily, 


Wile Iese have been the pisi remedies Tor 


sásisting the comporutively unemployed rural 
workers, the main one Of finding suitable 
handicrafts for the nrhan skilled industrial 
workers has not been 
possibilities underlying this: suggestion have to 
le explored. 
CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS 

The ondertaking of suitable hundicrnfis as 

un nlleviating measure ean be-suggested. Bul 


recognised The: 


resuppotes cerialu favournhle set 
al ciiabaactonioee, vie, ie suitability af fhe 
eclected handicrafts ami the possibility of the 
remumeralive sale of the finished products: 
Fáterate and skilled fair ilonp can hopes fo 
inake Hue neeessary practica] adinstnient, Rut 
this mobilliy hefween: manaal industries and 
won-amanaal  Padréiries ceonhi tmd In. br 
defeated if the industrial, outfit needed foc 
working af the partienjor hsndicraft ie costty 
and requires a lot af practica] tralning 1o 
handle Hb odfüelently, Even ihough wobiilty 
inizi he frequent. and. He. capital tideded ix 
obtained, the sale of the finished. próduct: cim 
he inlimniagepusly urrnnged by the (o-operative 





‘Sale Soctctres plone organised] om sound tuzi- 


ness lines. Withou! 1hése helpful set ol cir- 
euristanees Ji wild be foolish fo think nf 
recommeniting sultuile handicrafty te nd 
work for the dispossessed foliless workers uf 
the modern’ tidustriol organisalion, 

Another conditional circinetasee qualifying 
the success of this ventory is the sentiment of 
the people. The sentimental tiking: of the 
consamers would prepare Ihem-10 müdergo the 
necessary sacrifices Duvolved li maintalaing 
the hatlicraft production in a flourishing 
stage. Mass production und machine prodi- 
tion alone cun satisty the craze of cheapest 
on the pert of the goneral run of consumers. 
Mass consumption alone cun make mass  pro- 
duction a successful idealt- Like thr prover- 
bial Siamese ‘Twins they exist together, (I 
is only when omss consumption Jags behind 
that we wiloess industrin] depression and 
consequent enforced unemployment. 

The idem nf n lurge pumber of far-seeing 
economists is to advocate territorial division 
of labour, secure free exchange of commodities 


(i): The aiuta Corporativn hes hee EUSO Wd 
bulhiing of wator ear belles wiii dumestie maleriil. 
(Thes succes of this industry depends purely on the 
rich domestic cunmumers willing bs pay hikes prlsss 
than wheal this branch of the Daath fieneral Motor 
Comipuny silnáled at Bombay sen afford to dù Gimi- 
ety a dometi needles machine sasenbled by an 
Inilfun Inventar haa been rxhibited at dhe Swnileshi 
distribatiot of i cmn taks plate only when lb |a a 
Mite chespet than Che Ringer Sewing Mushine 
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ind bring shout free economic intercourse 
between the different countries or hetween the 
diferent groups of people in the same country. 
The labelling of certain countries of the world 
inte distinet classes, viz, agrarian states. and 
Ihe industrial states is no doubt a well-known 
ncademirc issue. The co-operating purchasing 
groups of one country should bargain with the 
Co-operative Sale Socitlies of the olher. 
However beneficial this system of economic 
intercourse might be, the present-day mistaken 
notions of economic nationalism, the self- 
sufficiency of nations and the dogged tenacity 
l sin intact one’s own cultural outfit 
Stand in the way of the successful realisation 
of these highly useful conceptions, 

INDIA NO EXCEPTION 

Starting with this basic idea, euch nation has 
been trying fo create, develop and protect the 
new and the old. industries so thal i! does nol 
wish to be predominantly an agricultural or 
industrial nation. Diversifle occupations being 
the econonile goal, cach nation, by stimulating 
the financial organisation and — indus 
trial equipment and hy initiating other 
forms of Stnte-aid, has been strir- 
ing to maintain Industries behind highly 
protective tariff walls. Under the cloak of 
national patriotism and employment for local 
workers, several key industries are started by 
the predominantly agricultural countries and 
when there la feverish overproduction in the 
artificially created industries, industrial tm- 
employment [s fast becoming s serious evil 
undermining the morale of the people. 

The railway development and rond construc- 
Hon aided by cerinin political forces tended 
là oust the hand-made article in this country. 
The luxury hundierafis calering to the needs 
of the feudal aristocracy have suffered. Driven 





oui of employment, same of ihe workers have. 


[allen hack on thes land leading to over- 
crowding und reck-renting, Wilh the develop- 
ment of indigenous capital] secured through 
the channels of commercial profits or profes- 
sional earnings, some people have come for- 
ward to own and joanage some of the 


faciors-type industries which were originaliy 
started hy the British people, But it is almosl 
nn accepted faci that India can never develop 
into an Industrial Prodigy. — Lack of cheap 
power resources — capital the requisite 
managerial talent. and the hasic equipment 
necessary [for stable industrial organisation 
would delimit the scope of her industrial 
transformation. There ix a remarkable 
absence of talented financiers and the integra- 
lion -of industry is impossible without thom. 
Here and there like oases in the desert, there 
have been a few flourishing laitustriul centres; 
but it is here that the industrial onemployment 
problont has arisen already, 


INTERNATIONALISATION 

In spite of the bemumbing: effects of high 
tariff walls und highly protective duties. of 
destructive- character, factory or modern farge- 
scale industry is hecoming internalional In 
eharacter, Certain industries huüve become 
internmuüonal dn cope. The international 
misratlon of ihe Belginn. Chenieal and Gluss 
industry, the French Perfume indastry, the 
Swish Match industry and the  Dulch 
murgurine indusiry cannot be checked any 
longer, The tendency of any big industry È 
noto stay af home, but (a travel abroad. Like 
the proverbial snowboll incressing in size, a 
successful inodern industry tends tq expand its 
uniis of produetjan, 

Certain Anjerican industries have. opened tii 
Ihe sggpresale about 79 branches in Germany, 
France, Spain, Haly and Greal Britain, The 
internationalisalion of eapital is the chief cause 
for this migration" and no handicrnfl can 
hope to. outlive the tremendows competitive 
Orislaugits of modern util or machine produc- 
tion. The law of industrial evolution or the 





*Thr almost penalising increoap fm one routtry» 
Ünrlif generally rendem fhe perdeli eoniiry opm itx 
factory im the buying or purcheslog country levying 
the High tori! wall—), & A. Franse, Getmony, Ceecho- 


Slotaka, Italy and otbora hove applied for foctery 


Altes, wbouwt 7,000 i mumber, in ihe imina] amesa 
wap fo avoid paying The Increused [aria which the 
Matlonal Goverment af Great Britein i» beni on ine 
Iroducing. 
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evolution of industrial organisation bas been 
in this direction, Can India hope to survive a 
similar situntton brought about by an invasion: 
of infernatinnal industrial forces? Can Indiu 
ali to fly agains! this providentiol set of 

| stances and hope to achieve success by 
ractmectsinu her almost decaying handicrafts? 

WORDS OF CAUTION 

Although the revival of hanilerüfis, ss a 
befitting occupation for the unemployed indus 
trial workers of nur cities, can he logically 

recommended ns a safety-vulve, certain eonds- 
tions facilitating their progress. have to be 
initiated, Tl oughi fo be the endeav our on the 
part of the social leaders backed by adequaie 
Government support to prolect. the. decüying 
handicrafts and set up new and suitable types 
of bandicralt: preduction, Presence of ski, 
restricted local markets, the necessity to Aml 
work in leisured hours, the possibility of 
emploving women, children, ete., the possession 
of small capital and the feasibility of securing 
raw malerials give the highest possible 
facilities for developing or initiating the new 
handicrafts, Toy making, ail-pressing, heslery 
making. ornament and pottery makimg, snd 
paper off match manufacture can be con- 
sidered as sulinble to urban localities. It Is 
not the inevitable charkha alone which can 
bring salvation to these unemployed matses. 

So lünyg s4 sentiment! on the part of the 
consumers Is powerful and the sweating system 
does not tend to prevail, the existence of the 
flourishing handicrafts can be quickly brought 
about in the favoured areas under some scheme 
of intelligent social control or other. 

The first duty of this social control organisa- 
lion should be to remove the several 
well-known defects of our domestic stage of 
industrial production so patent to all discern- 
ing observers, The inauguration of favouruble 
Indusiriiül atmosphere is no tess important. 
Suitable — financial —[ucllilies, cheap andl 
continuous supply of riw materials by joint 
co-operitive purchase societies, the provision 
of improved mechanical appliances and the 
exislence of sanitary conditions of living are 











checking the explollative vusnries ol middle- 
men. The drink and the drug evils are niso 
detrimental to the existence of handicraft. 
industries in a flourishing stage. Unnecessary 
expenses for social or ceremanial purposes 
alsa check their ability to succeed in their 
business, [n spile of ihe Ennn of any other. 
set ol favourable circum: "& Orderly 
marketing, the nvoidance of shoddy work and 
bonesty und the loyalty of the workers ta the 
joint co-operative sale societics are no lees 
esential. These are some of the importaat 
helps designed by the Devadhar Malabar 
flecanstruetion Trust to resurrec! the cottage 
industries of Malnhar. Self-same mensures of 
encouragement have been unilertaken in the 
Siale of Hyderabad under the intelligent 
direction of Mr. A. Collins—ihe Direetor- 
General of Commerce. The endeavour on the 
part of the social organisation authorities: in 
other cities should be based on similur Hines 








The roconnui fibre industry or the coir- 
making industry, the hondjoom weaving, the 
palmyra-mal industry, the bell-metal and the 
bronze industry, eubinet-making, soap-making 
amd fish-oll manufacture, are same of the 
collage industries. encouraged by the above 
Trust, as well as the Industries Department af 
the Government, Goal-resring, — pouliry- 
farming mod liee- keeping are some of the 
secondary industries encouraged for alleviating 
the lot of the rural agriculturista, Besides 
mderlaking propaganda work te rouse the 
necessary sentimental liking for finished 
products of the handicrafts, the Trust is. em- 
deaveuring to secure the sole of the finished 


procs, 

The lesson is clear, An economic survey ot 
ihe existing bendicrafts in each of these big 
centres should be made, — When and where 
such handicrafts as the hell-metal industry, fe 
ailver-ulensil making industry, ivory carving, 
cocnannt fibre industry and the printing trade 
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siry can be organised suc- 
iiy on ee avid lines, an endeavour 
shonid be meade fo organise them on co 
operilive: lines: The successful ‘revival üf 
handloem weaving: industry: in. several eentres 
Auch: as Tirtüpur in South. Indis is due tà the 
activity a; the co-cperaiive endewrour in tho 
industry, Similarly the: engineering work- 
shops can he made to work ws flourishing 
connerns, The shirt-making anu the tailoring 
judestry can abso be auetessfully organised. 
These trum factoring uctivilies can be sucess. - 
fully organised by local Chambers of Com- 
merce. [f the growing population of our cities 





is at all to Hive under improved conditions of 
living, there js no other alternative tut thle 

Economic prophecies are indeed mischievoux 
and Tuite Copii] won by commerce might 
easily seek an oullel in the eneouragement et 
factories equipped with modern machine 
The ageregutiton of capital, the: widening ol 
tho markets and the anxiety to: annex large 
profils day give scope to the expansion el 
industrial productiom {tis only in the distan, 
future the! these cities might become the 
etitires Of factory lite, distributing: its goods 
in the vast hinterlanid behind them. 











I Minorities Problem: The League Method 


The First Plenary session of the Roun! 
Table Conference ended witha feeling that à 
provision should be made in the constitution 
of “ oilequale safeguards for the Mitsalmans, 
tle Sikhs, the Depressed classes, and all (ther 
important animaribies ". A perusal of the 
Report of the Third Sul-Comimittee a* Alsa 
nf the speeches made therein leaves om one's 
mimi doubt difficulties, mil. nppoehenslans, 
The situution has since become so Incremsingly 
bargaining in apirit und letter. 

The delegate that Gandhiji was with n 
special power of attorney, he bail ta stick Lo 
the recognition of Musliha and Sikhs os the 
only minorities While the Congres is 
opposed to communal electorates it ts border 
ing on cawiistey for Mr. Jinnah to state pat 
the “real problem was nol so much ol join 
or sepatete electorates as a question af 
Muslim majority in 1he Punjab and Bengal.” 
The Depressed ¢clusses, Europeans, Angio 
Indiana, Muslims and Indion Christians (pace 
Ar- Duha) seem Lo require separate electorates. 

The demand for communal representation 
und fixed proportion of seats conl bé secured 
by nomination, joint-electorates with. reservn- 
tion al seats, and separale eleetorates.— Nomi 
nution is despicable; and the tro latter have 
the evils of sepurale eloctorates ir i arealer 
or less degree. Mri Gandhi's provisional 
ugreement t —dhr meget? 
eloctarnte and a Musil. majority my the 
Punjah and Wengal, and ihe taking of a re 
ferenium nn the question of joint-electirute 
immediately an ihe coming into operation of 
the new constitution, was the only silver lining 


principle ul 


‘used “for purely. political ends”. 


By —— 
Mr. K. R. R Sastry. 


in the cloud, The situation hes since for the 
nonce ented in admitted failure to reseh an 
agreement. 

THE LEAGUE'S SOLUTION, 

Anent this problem, there [us been some 
lonse talk thet the experience Of (he League 
wf Nations with the Minorities Problem ony 
he of value, The Greni Powers, before the 
War, intervened in the internal affairs of 
certoin &blales on ihe plausible pien of super- 
vising the application of guarantees for 
areups of 4 population af different racea 
languages, or religions. This was occasionally 
in the 
iew era aller the War, the League of Notions 
was enirusted, with this tusk, The special 
irealies signed at Paris during the Peuce Can: 
ferenta, the special chapters inserted in. the 
genera] treaties of peace, the Decturations 
made before the Council of the League: of 
Nallons, and the comveutiona comprise - these 
new inlertatinnal instruments, 

The idea underlying these instroments is 
not establishing “a general jurisprudence 
uppilicable Wherever racial, linguistic or 
religious — minorities existed.” Problema 
which might present particular difficulties 
owing to special circumsliancts were alone 
atemptat to be solved throagl the League 
mechanism. Tini [D was that un nitempl wes 
male to zeneralise the system. of protection 
nl minorilirs ab (he third Assembly (1922) by 
ihe Lativin Representative. Aguin in 1925, 
the Lithuanian Delegation proposed that a 
Specin) Committee should be set op “to 
jitepare à draft convention tà include all the 
States-inembers of te League of Natlans and 
setting forth their ccomman rights and duties 
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in. regard to minorities. The Lithuanian view 
Ret proving acceptable, tho personal view of 
M. de Mello Franco (Bruzili more correctly 
Frépresenled 1he prevailing view, As he 
Iersely pul 1 *" in order hub a ininorits àccond- 
ing to the imaning of the present Ireathes, 
should exist, il must be the product of 
Struguies, going back for centuries of perliaps 
for shorter periods, between cerigin nation. 
alities and of Whe transference of certaln terri- 
tories from ons sovereignty lo another through 
successive historic phases", In this view, it 
would not be possible Tor all Sintes to ahere 
lt a general nonvention, 

These winority trenties deal with general 
and pecial rigita Under the general rights 
ary qomprised the riglit to nallonality, right! 
1 life, personal liberty freedom af 
worship, right lo emal treatment, right with 
regard to the use óf the minority language and 
ihe rigbi 1o obtam s share of public fares 
devoted to edacstionsil, relizlóus of charitable 
purposes. The special rights aré guaranteed 
lo minorities sltuntes! in mors or less excep- 
Honal cireamstanees, ‘The provision with 
regard to Jewish minorities in Greece, Litho: 
nia, and Poland, the treaties with reference (o 
Muslims in Alhania, Greeec, and the Serb: 
Croatian Kingdom, are examples ol the latter 
clasi of rights, 


MINORITIES TO CO-OPERATE 


The Resolution of the third Assembly on 
the dutles of minorities is of special interest 
to India. For, runs a resolution of the third 
Assembly: “While thn Assembly recognizes 
the primary right of the minorities (a: be pro- 
tecled by ihe Lengue froni oppression, H alio 
emphasises Ihe duty: incumbent on persons 
belonging to. racil, religious or línguislic 
minorities to co. operate sa loyal T'ellów-eltizsna 
with the nülions& In: which they now belong," 


S0 far pa the Leagnes intervention In 
practice is concerned, the League Council has 
always fell thal 1* "shóntd me more as on 
organ of coneiliation in these matters " than as 





a court sdhulging as between two parties. 


in the questions of settlers of German race In 
Poland and the acquisition of Polish: nation 
ality, Ihe Leugite Council asked the Permanent 
Court of International Justice for an udvisory 
opinion. on certain polnts of. Iaw.- 

The elaborate procedure with regard p the 
Petitions ls odviselly more Informative than 
judicial. The League Council's Resolutions i 
October 22, 1920 and June 29, 1921. have 
given the esseniinls of these petitions if they 
ure not to be rejected by the Secretary-General 
tn the first instance, — These petitions nius 
have—hfà) the protection of minorities in view 
in ae cordance with ihe treaties; ib) in pirti- 
eular they must nol be:submitted in: tbe form 
of s request for tie severiinee ol: political rela 
tions Lotween the minority in question and 
Hie State of whieh dt foris apart; (e) they 
musi not emanate from ntiy aponymous or an 
afthenticnted source; and (d) they must 
abstain from violent longuage, When these: 
comtditions are fulfilled. the petition [s common 
nis*ülrid to tlhe State eoneerned, If the State 
raises amy objeetión a» to tts admissihilily, 
lhe Seeretary-Goneral submits the question to 
ihe President ol the League Council who may 
invite two other members tó assis! him. 

Once the petitiun is admitted, the State must 
declare its wish to present any observations 
within three weeks. In the case of un-prepared- 
ness to present ohservations, à period of twi 
months including the three weeks is. alloweil 
for their submission, ‘The Minority Commit- 
lee consisting of the President of the League 
Council and two other members invited by 


him then go through the petitlon, 


In the-event of ony difference of opinion on 
a question of law or fact between the Govern: 
mint concerned and any State-member of the 
Council, this difference is tieid to bèa dispute 
utilat Aci XIV. of. the. covenent ànd ^ tbe 
question. may be referred fo the: International 
Court whose decision is Dhal “The States 
hove the right of appointing in pursuance of 
Art. 31.0f the statutes of the court “one of 
their nüMonnls to act as à Palge mi hoc 
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whenever tliey have no national judge amongsi 
Ihe ordinary members of the court ". 

Thus; whether it be-in the scope of protec- 
tion of the punrontees, the nrlaboralely gaardiil 


and flexible procedure which is more non- 
hne! than judicial, the definition of 


League's methods a& " benevotent und informal 
communications" with the Governments con- 
cerned, or in the right of Ihe Government ta 
bé represenled by a neflfone! In the inter- 
national Court in all cases of a disjule referred 
to it under Art. XIV of the Covennnt, the 
League's method has been conciliatory, emoaoth 
and benevolent. 

INDIA AND THE LEAGUE'S METHOD 

So far as India Is concerned, the League 
method can have an application only when 
ihure are special statutory treaties or conven: 
ions. Judged by M- de Mallo Franco's: tesi 
of a minority, the Muslims may jist qualify [ór 
it. One of the proposals befoce the HII Sub- 
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Committee of the first Round Table Conference 
session was the ielusion in the constitution of 
o “decleretion of Ffündamental rights safe- 
guarding the cultural and religious life of the 
rarici communities’ To court the parallel 
of the League method. witht reference to the 
peculiar minority problems of fndia—wilh 
the demand ol special blechiveies and weight- 
age in certain provinces—tis not found to be 
of much valve at the present stage of discus: 
slams, In the view af the failure of Indian 
Stutesmanship la. solve the minority problems 
unaided ly. outside agency, an agreed roler- 
ence to the League for arbitration may be 
another way of resorting to the good offices of 
the League. That the dificul and delicate 
minority problèma referred to the League are 
being solved in a spirit of conelliation and 
poctfication is indeed full of lessons bo those 
inclined lo oOver-stress thelr pariiculurist 
views, 





Not very long ago, in the latter days of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sings Punjabi, there Hved i 
Sikh Saint, Bhai Bir Singh, in (he country 


near Amritsar. Maharaja Ranjit Singh tad 
jist died and tlie turbulent. and resttess Sikh 
soldiers had turned Lütó—àin modern perms—s 
"Re Arms - The Sikh sohlieez had. become 
Bulshevistic: and would not lel any IET 
accupy the throne of the Punjalhi for any length 
al time. The court intrigues carried on bs 
the irmilerous ancestors. af the present rulers 
of Kashmir, the Doers ministers of the Sikh 
court:, succeeded in disrupting the Sikh 
strength. and the heroes ran at rach olher's 
ihrowt with drawn swords. The Sikh Princes 
were murdered in cold blood, the heira to 
the throne were cul down im: broad daylight, 
while the. Dogras flourished smiling up their 
sleeves at the Holsheviec fallies of the Sikt 
soldiery. One of the Sikh Princes fled. from 
Lahore and sought shelter in the Fort al 
Narangibad where ho Bir Singh wm 
^ eneumped ". 

Thr Master's disciples consider this world 
ba their camping ground; they always love 
to paas their days in entrenched centonments. 
A member ol the Khalsa lives the [fe 
of à soldier fully-armed, full-blooded anil 
‘ample. True to the Sikh ideals. Rhai Bir 
Singh's place was po! culled) 4 elalster or | 
convent, Kut a "Fort". There were gun 
fixed n iti rampurts with gunners on the 
watch. The comrades of Bll Bir Singh were 
all soldiers, be himself the Gurn's greales! 
warrior, There was plenty. of ammiunillot 
und the [orl wos not of » self-starved man 
wenk and seli-denving, bur of a high-souled 


Prince amongst men, in the signal of whose 
eyelrow, there was bolh war and peace al 
the bidding of his Master: 

TI. 

The rabid »uldiers pursued the fying Sikh 
Prince: amd tracked him te the fort of Bhat 
Bir Singh who- was universally respected as 
tie legding Sikh mysic nmd God-man. Bot the 
ürnnken stwie of ihe mind of the Sikh soldlery 
hen, Jil lost. all respet for authority. there 
was no tear of God or the Gure th The 
passion: for self-agerandisement and animal 
appetites for pelf and power completely 
jmxscecunl (he Ineensed sabliers and they knew 
eonienimeni only. in. ihe wanton spilling A 
hiood.  Tlie Lahore Sikh soldiers besetgei 
the Fort and demanded the person of the 
Prince: but Bhal Bir Singh replied: “T im 
the Guru's soldier posted on His Door, This 
is His Fort, Itis His Shrine Fam è mere 
servont whose one duty is [o idis al his post, 
The: Prince has taken shelter with- the Gura; 
he is now In Mis Refuge ". 

But the irate soldiers. did uot JHislen to the 
ange. und demanded again the person of the 
Prince. Bhai Mir Singh again replied in. the 
aime way, 

The mod saldiers opened fire on the Naran- 
gabad for The discipie-sentinel gunners on 
Huty ran to Dhol Bir Singh for-orders. A 
wae remdy. ihe udvantage Iny with Ehn 
followers of Bhal Bir Singh If le would bid 
them open firs, hai Bir Singh siid: “Not” 

\fier a while, entreaties were made again, 
pressing for orders to open fire and. yet Biot 
it Singh said: "Nol!" 

Great sax the disappointment of the garri- 
sane Sikbs, for the. Labore Sikha were pom- 


ing déaih into their ranks with every cannon 
hall und their-comrades iay dying in pools wf 
blood. 

They again asked Bhai Bir Singh, " Sire! 
They have commenced war in right earnest, 
why should we keep silent? Order that we 
may fire. ‘Our eomrniles are dying," 


“Die!” said) Bhai Bir Singli; "for whai ts. 


the remedy when hrotbers decide to Ull 
brothers?” 

“How can they be brolbers? said the 
followers. 


"Yes, they are brotliers! whial matters it if 


they know. it not. enough that we know tem 
for our brothers?“ salii Bhai Bir Singh. 
The guns of the Bhai Rir Singh's fort 


suffered bombardment silently, and the Lahore 
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people in- their fury went on tiring on theiy 
brothers, 

i.. 


“Wliere arad ihe Mesicr’s. Minstrels now: 
Gime, jet us raise the sang of His probe, This 
is The hour for us to sing!" said Bhal nm 


The choir of Bhai Bir Singh assembled. 
around him, and they began singing the 
Gurus hymns: The fast cannon hall from: 
outside fell iomongst Ube singing choir, and 
Bhal Rir Singh was killed ux be sal with his 
eyes closed, In deep rapture. The mail Siklr 
soldiers exnlted in them victory amd fell 
proud of their prowess that could reduce such 
an Iovolnerable fort in whieh Bhai Bir Singli 
lived unconquered even by. the lute Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. lian 


The ten knew pot ikut- (hey had killed) 
themselves, and shol dead the Sikh spirit, 










The problems connected with land are those 
thal matter most to an indiam population. 
which is four-fifths occupied with the tillage 
of the soil and the pasturage of cattle. For 
the great masses: of the population the most 
Important factors of existence are the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, the timely arrival and 


distribution of the monsoon rains, the ravages 


of river floods, the incidents of their Iand 
tenures, their relations with the landlords to 
whom they pay their rents, and with the 
money-lenders who make them advances for 
their cultivation but resp in return a harvest 
of interest which is often a perpetual millstone 
round their necks. 

in a. previous paper, Il hove discussed the 
physical problems resulting from the con- 
figuration of the country and other natural 
coniitions such as the amount and distribution 
af the annua! rainfall. Besides these, there 
are fiscal problems associated with the history 
and administration of the land revenue 
demand: there are agrarian problems arising 
out of relations between landlords and tenanta 
throughout the province; anil lastly there are 
economic problems caused by the growing 
pressure of population on the resources of the 
soll, Di is proposed to discuss these in the 
present paper. 

CHARACTEH OF THE POPULATION 

It will be convenient to begin with a short 
account of the distribution of population in 
the three constituent arens of the province. 
The first most notable point is the extent to 
which it is rural and agricultural In North 
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Bihar only 27 persons out of every 1,000 live 
in towns, and of Ihe remaining 9073 living In 
villages 881 anre wholly dependent on agricul- 
ture. In. South. Bihar the correspanding 
flgures ure 72; 028 and 726, With these pr 
portions may be compared the English agricul- 
turist Agure of 4 per cent. and the Scottish of 
li percent. In other words, while agriculture 
supports less than one-tenth of our population, 
it provides subsistence in Bihar for four-fifths 
of the people. Except for o portion of the 
mica bell and some limestone and slate 
quarries in the south, there are no minerals 
lo speak of in Bihar, and no large-scale 
industries save the railway workshops at 
Junimipur, s large tobacco factory at Monghyr. 
und s few sugur-cane mills north of the river. 
Of ihe total population the great bulk are 
Hindus, who account for $3 per cent. north of 
the Ganges and 81 per cent. south of the river. 
The remainder is «almost entirely Muham- 
madan, for other classes, Christians, aborigi- 
nuls, ele, are negligible. Muhammadans are 
lo be found in all districts, but they formi a 
distincily larger eiement in the towns than 
they do in rural ares. 


Of the Hindus, the five highest castes, who 
are the purest representatives of the Indo- 
Aryan invador, account for about 12 per 
cent ol the total poulation. The depress- 
ed classes, who ure of aboriginal origin 
but have a slight veneer of Hinduism, pccount 
for nhout 6 per cent. of whom perhaps one- 
fourth are treated as: üntouchiable ", — Other 
Hindu costes represent 60 per cent, of the 
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total The great landed proprietors of Bihar 
belong mainly to the highest Hindu castes, 
bul they include also a sprinkling of Muham- 
mudans, descendants of !he Afghnn and 
Moghul conquerors: The main body of 
Muhlammadans were converts of the conquest, 
derived largely from the aboriginal and lower 
easies, The Aryan slement varies preally 
from district to district, I is strongest noril 
of the river, becouse there the original 
invaders founded their largesl colonies. To 
this day n Brahman will prefer to bathe from 
the north bank of the Ganges. 


In Chota Nagpur the most important charac- 
teristic of the population is the extent to 
which it is aboriginal or non-Aryan. 


A fair index to the smallness of the Aryan 
element is to be: found in a comparison of the 
proportion of the five highest Hindu castes, 
which for the province as a whole is. 12 per 
cent, with that of the pure aborigines in each 
district, remembering that the balance Is 
larzely made up from the lower Hindu castes, 
which sare mostly of aboriginal extraction. 
The figures are :— 


District. Five highest Aboriginal Otters. 
Hinilits Contes. | : 

Sonini iiia naa A L^ 45 
Angul - we re H' 21 
Sambalpur = i B 38 E7 
Chota: Nagpur Divtslon— 

Ranchi bbe ac -H an 17 
Palaman 9 4" A2 
Haruribagh 7 zl oi 
Singhhhoam 2 7a Ea 
Marnbirum 8 D 40 


The Oriya population of the three coast 
districts is almost exclusively Hindu: the 
Muhammadan element docs not exceed 3 per 
cent. ond Ihe. nboriginal animist about 21 per 
cent, T have alresdy referred to. the Aryan 
infusion, which may be taken at 10 per cent. 


The depressed classes form one-cighth of the. 


whole, and sre more markedly depressed here 
than in Bihar, just as they are in Madras. The 
Oriya language, whieh stands closer to 


Sanskrit than either Bengall or Hindi and has 
its owit peculiar script, is spoken by 98 per 
cent. of the population. 
FISCAL PROBLEMS 

The provinces of India enjoy in varying 
degrees ihe benefits. of a land system which 
may differ in theory from land nationalisation 
but has the same practical results. The right 
of the State to uo proportion of the produce of 
ihe. soil is:a title that has been acknowledged. 
and enforced from time immemorial. In 
ancient Hindu days and under Mughal rule- 
ihe proportion taken was one-fourth, but this 
was often swollen by special imposts tn one- 
half or more—to as much indeed as could be 
wrung Irom the wretched cultivator. Under 
the Mughals annual or frequent adjustments af 
the land revenue demand were the order of 
the day, The collecting agency toak a mulii- 
tude of varying forms according to local 
history and conditions; in some cases a landed 
aristocracy of chiefs und rajas with ‘great 
estates of historic renown and importance; 
in others pure officials in charge of areas of 
various extent, single villages, groups of 
villages, and larger units. Interapersed with 
the revenue-paying lands were many areas 
held free of revenue or on quit-rents, hecanse 
granted as rewards for services_or included in 
religious endowments. 


When the British became masters of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa they took over the tand 
revenue system of the Mughals as it stooil, 
uud it was one of the most difficull tasks of 
euriy British administrators to reduce the 
system Lo corder. Ultimately, alter numerous 
temporary adjustments and prolonged discus- 
sion, it was decided that it would be in the 
best Interests of the country to place the land 
revenue demand of Bengal and Bihar on à 
fixed basis, and tho permanent setilement wat. 
secordingly maile by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. 
As g result af this measure the land revenue 
demand wus fixed in perpetuity, and all 
collecting agents of whatever degree or origin: 
were recognised os landed proprictors; thr 
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State was cul off from any participation in 


future increases ol lund values, whether 
arising from extension of cultivation ar the 
‘gradual enhancement of rents. During the 
post 150 veurs, renlal ussets have increased of 
least tenfold, and the State, which in. 1783 took 
DU per cent. of the assets and left only 10 per 
cent. to the proprictor, now receives ‘about 
one-tenth only of existing ussels ond leaves 90 
pèr cent. to the landowner. BH is estimated 
(hat had the permanently settled area of Bihar 
been left on the same temporary basis në ls 
established in other parts of India, it would 
now he producing a revenue of £24 million 
Instead of the existing £800,000. The 
difference would huüve gone far to place the 
province on its [eet financially. In Chota 
Nagpor the example of Bihar was followed, but 
the resulis were even worse, becouse being 
ulteriy undeveloped its revenue was fixed al 
merely nominal amounts which were taken as 
u sort of tribute from ita chiefs. The Maharaji 
Af Chetan Nagpur, for instance, pays about 
£1,040 only for the whole district of Ranchi, 
which has an ares of over 7,000 square miles; 
the rental essets aod land values of the district 
Amount to about 20 lakhs of rupees or £ 150,000 

Hence grises the great financial difficulty 
which faces the two provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar. Whereas land revenue is a growing 
source of provincial income elsewhere in 
India, it is almost stagnont in these- two pro- 
vinces, ond a remedy is hard to find, for on 
He one hand ii would be a breach of solemn 
pledges to tamper with the permanent settle 
ment, and-on the other if is unfair- to malit the 
eneral Indian taxpayer for the benefit of 
particular provinces. Some remedy musk 
however, be found if the administration of 
hese two provinces ià to be maintained any- 
where near the general Indiun standard. In 
spile of its great natural fertility and its rich 
mineral resources, Bihor and Orissa is easily 
the poorest of the Indian provinces, Tis 
Government has stated the sirangest case for 
an alteration of the existing basis, of appor- 
Hiónmment af Taxation amd] revenne between the 


provincial and Central Govermments, and that 
has Leett taken lite account in the financial 
recommendations of the Statutory Commis- 
sinn, 

TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT OF ORISSA 

Elsewhere in. India (here are two main 
varieties of land revenir settlement. Those 
ure, first, temporary settlements made with 
ianded proprietors, which are revised at 
intervals of twenty, thirty, or forty years, 
when rental assets are divided in varying 
proportions between the Stale and the pro- 
prietar, The tendency is for the revision 
interval to lengthen to forty years and for the 
States’s share to be limited. to 40 per cent. 
The second form js the. rafgatiwari settlement 
made direct wiih the cultivators, who are 
usually represented hy the village headman in 
their: dealings with the State. | 

Although permanent selllement is Ihe rule 
in Bihar and € ‘hota Nagpur, Orissa fortunately 
escaped this development lt was taken back 
from the Marathas forty years after we hurl 
assumed charge of Bengal and Bihar, and 
although i1 was at Arst intended to extend the 
principle of permanent settlement! lo Orissa 
amd the first temporary setilements were Lest 
iclileznenis müde with that objecti in *iew. 
double regarding the wisdom of fixing the land 
revenue deanand in perpetuity began to prevail 
in the minds of the authoritles, and it was 
eventually decided to. follow in Mie ense of 
Orissa the temporary model odopled in se 
many other parts of India, Its first great 
ueltlement wis necordingly concluded im 1337. 
for a period of thirty years on a basis of 7U 
per cent, of estate assets, The settlement wus 
due for revision in 1867, but there had just 
occurred the terrible calamity of the great 
(rissa famine, and the authorities decided that 
the sub-province was too exhousled to stanil 
the orden) of 4 revision settlement and should 
continue to enjoy for another thirty yeurs the 
ossessment of 1837, which was growing lighter 
as the years passed. Tt thus came about that 
the firs) revision was undertaken around the 
yenr 1597, 1) fell to my lot lo share the work 
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in the Puri District. We found that in most 
estates a great extension of cullivation had 
occurred during the previous sixty years, and 
a large growth in rental assets. The new 
demand was fixed for another thirly years on 
a basis that varied from 45 per cent. to [4 per 
cent. of the assets Instead of the former 70 
per cent. and yet sielded à substantial increase 
of revenue to the State. The second revision 
is now in process of completion. — Certain 
inleresix in Orissa clmmour for a permaneni 
aeltlement, bul this demand is nol likely to 
he satisfied UW would certainly incresse Hie 
financinl olistacles to the Oriya demand for s 
separate -ndministration for gresler Orissa. 


GOVERNMENT ESTATES 


Nor is Bihar and Orissa without illustrulions 
Of the principle of direct settlement with the 
cultivators (raiyatmuri settlement), There ure 
several important areas in which for varying 
reasons Government took over direct charge 
wt different times. My old sub-division ol 
Khurds, for example, became forfeit om the 
rebellion of Hs ancient Raja In 1804, the yenir 
after the Orissa conquest. Tt has sn urea 
nf 1,000 square miles ín which the village 
headmen t(sarbarakars) collect and pay into the 
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fu 


Treasury the rents of their fellow-ratyale, 
receiving à commission of 20 per cent, 2s 
reward. There are similarly the district. af 
Angul, another forfeit area in the heart of the 
Orissa States, and the Dumin-i-koh estate of 


some 1,400 square miles, «amongst ihe Aa 


mahal Hills of the Santal Parganas, which. wus 
excluded from the estates of adjoining Drü- 
prietors as being à sort of no-mun's-latul, 
infested by. savage freebooters.. ihe Rapnuühal 
Paharins. ‘The valleys of this hilly tract were 
later reclaimed by the industrious Santali. 
The village fieadman system is an essential 
part òf Santal tribal organisation, and the 
estate wlhüch Lreseitled thirty. yeurs ago is: now 
à. vahinhhé ossct to Government, yielding a 
revenue of abou! £25,000. 


But although such individual estates are 
important: in themselves, they form a small 
portion of the total area of the province, and 
iheir revenues, though expanding, do 
decount for more than one-eighth of the total 
land revemie demand, The temporarily 
settled proportion amounts to about one-fifth, 
and the proportion of the permanently settled 
ix roughly two-thirds of the whole. 
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The snow had melied away, the soil was 


oedorous with s mew Virginity, the sap ‘was 
slirring in ihe trees that were blossomed. with 
guy l1eaf-buds. The shell pink of the eariler 
spring liad turned Into deeper edlonrs 

Tt woe jost after dawn when the soe hod 
picked out high lights on the mounlain peaks. 
Wat the orchestra of birds was distirbed by 
An unconunóohly early busile of life in thie 

Honllres hüd hoen lighted, whlle li was yet 
Mark, and young and old, man and maid, 
were festive round: (hem, Sone were romt- 
ing the eerily corn to pack in the food-car- 
fiera, Women wero making tidy parcels of 
food tat they bm) cooked for weeks posi for 
their aten-falk do luke with them on their 
long hunting expedition. — Only sach things 
had beon cooked, with much love and care, as 
could bo kepi wholesome for the long weeks 
het ibe men would be away. Much love and 
skill of the family—meolher, wife, sister ami 
dungiter—had been spent in the selection of 
food und iis cooking: 

Perhaps jt will be many long and anxions 
weeks before the men return. The oldest lady 
in the famiiy who keeps its records and the 
Colendir of the auniversaries, of births, deaths 
ond marriages, and feast and foxt days, tiker 
the measurement of her men-folk with cotton 
yarn to see how time and journey would deve- 
Jop them. 

They were essentially è community ol 
1 huniéers, even though a liie cultivatian was 
fone by them as a side occupation. — The tong 
winter had confined them to their homes. 
‘They had lived on credit, ley sailed clothes, 
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Ihe houschold was In need of many necessities. 
This was indeed a day of rejoicing, they. wih 
go ont into the forests anil bring skins and 
hides and ivory. ‘They will soll them and 
settle their seeoumis ón. tele reburn, they will 
iek iheir — wonen-(olk. in guy. things, tuy 
will replenish (he homse | 

Beacon fires had been lighted long before 
fhe dawn ond from valley to valley Ihe con- 
tinucnts are getting ready lo march out In large 
bands to hun) in the forests, for forests were 
Hore populous then aml ii was tot safe to 
enter them in small companies, 

The neat day. belore sunrise. was: the time 
for departure bul to-day. they must celebrate 
ll, every one according tù his tuste with 
vémpisna sm rami, singing mid dancing, 
with carousing and passion, or devatian and 
worship, What matters it if the- clothes are 
old? They havo heen: patched with love and 
luirnüried with care. Besprinkled with colours 
they will be festive coough for to-day, and 
la-morrow ile jungle will anced no fashion. 

LEGENDS 

Hindu festivals, like these of other people, 
can be classified into two groups—Heligious 
celebrations amd] Anniversaries of communal or 
national events, Holi eomes under the latler 
group, bat as is the case with all Hindu insti- 
tutions a religious tinge has heen given to H 
and myths and legends woven round it. A 
Vaishnava must have jt that Holi commemo- 
rates. the gay frolics of Krishia—the Flute- 
player—in — Brindabun's green groves by the 
Jumna river, In some parts of india they 
hnve à tableaux on this day of the Babs 
Krishna in his cradle. 
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The derivation of the word Holl ls from the 
Sanskrit Solika meaning “Colrdmess.’ dt hus 
been corrupted into Holike and the: genes 
&iy (hmi sho sus ati Ogress, The commenore- 
lion ef. whose death le celebrated om Holl day. 
There are ihree versions ol the legend. 

Hollka, Ue she-demon, lock toll of chikdren 
ter devouring, in rotutiom, from the families 
of the people who lived In her region. One 
version says that Sri Krishna killed her anu 
promised ber, in deference to her dying wiati 
that there will always be celobrations on tie 
day of her denlh. 

Another version: says Lint a sege; who passei 
ihrowel: Hiul reglon was implore by the people 
lo resene them from this ogress, He told them 
that the wus so fustidiows and sensitive to 
language thot if they abused her and tiidulged 

in obscene words and phrases it would kill 
her. This they killed ber and on the day af 
Hol) they re-enaet the drama; 

A Hurd legend says thet this feni, Hollka, 
was the sisler uf Hiranya Kashyapu, father of 
Prahlud. Prohlad was n devotee of Krishi 
but his faiber who was m gon-heliever asked 
him to renounce his faith. (m. Prohlad's 
refusal lo dóo so Hiramys Knsh»aspa trieil lu 
destroy him. But Prahlad seemai to bear à 
charmed life, In the end Holika uffered tù 
hold him on her lap till they were burnt to 
ashes upon a pyre. She was burn) to death bit 
Prahlad remained wriscather This event, says 
the Jegend, is celebrated with rejoicing and 
burning of bonfires ai the day of Holl, 


But d think it is the goddess of anow who 
is burnt on this day with rout aud revel, Holl 
js n salurnalia of a hunting community held in 
Phalgun (March) wien spring is: well estab- 
Hale] god Hie Lime when. in days posi. men- 
folk Jef thelr women to yo on hunting €x- 

u 

Now the days are becoming shorter, winter 
is fast approaching and the hzüfmg season 
will soon hw over, Houses an ibe hill-sides 
are heina cleatied and flecked) (o welcome home 


the men-folk, They hive, thus, tate aitom- 
cleaning here insiemi of spring«cleatiig. 
Staek.of household goods is taken to see what 
more is required. "The merchanis ure- busy 


‘making up thelr seeounts znd biis for | the 


atiicles supplled on credit, — Shops ara re- 
flenished aid gaily decked with suitable pre- 
sente far young and old, they alse display 
articles for household use.. The confectioners 
make loya of sweets aml other delicacies. The 
preparatiaes minle aré much the same ai Mhosg 
for the Chrixtrias week among bie Enropeaüts 

Then comes the day when ihe men-folk 
return. Their first concern, after lhe reunion, 
is to replenish (hoe family wardrobe and 
ilinmesiic necessities, "The day now fixed for 
this is the thirteentls day of the durk fortnight 
of “ Kartik" (October-November) {iis known 
as Dhan Toros, because it is incambent on the 
orthodox to buy wl least one: piece of metal 
utensil Jor household ise, bv whicli the 
plentitude of mienalls is assured during | the 
onsuing yeur. 

Thé next day. Narak Chaturduashi, is devoted 
io bathing und washing aner Iia long stay: in 
the jungles, All the members of the family 
have ther belies mtbed with perfumed oil 
und ihey jut on new clothes bonglit on 
[he previous doy, This is followed by = sump 
liiouds. repast. 

A  Valshusvic legend haa — superiiiposed 
another significance to this day. In) the 
Bhügrali and the Kalika Puram it is nürraled - 
that this day celebrutes the destruction of 
Nurak. a fearful asuwra—Titan—dwelling in the 
eountry ‘tolled Pravjvotisin, which aome 
authorities identify with the western partion 
of modern Assum, 

Marnk was n noitórnmas tilawpper at dum- 
sels: We had ado for himsei! a prodigia 
harem ol LOM) wilatressee Nuthing duunted 
this. volupiunry —micidena, princesses, pymphs 
—he would seize anil d uwny anyone thal 
cought tis fancy. He even begaa io easi prof- 
ligite eyes on, the danghters of the. Gods. 
He carried away Ihe ear-ruigs of Aditl, ther 
mother of the Gods and raped the daughter of 
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Viswakurma, their arebilect. The women of 
ihe upper ant fower works thereupon joined 
together ir supplicating. Krishna to üecitro* 
Nurak, When about to be killed he craved 
frou Sti Krishua (he boon that the day of his 
death be cotmmemorate! will feasts and re- 
joicings. | 

In the evening s lew lights—now fourteen 
are enjoined—are placed on the doorsteps, fu 
fight the stragglers home. 

DIWALI DAY 

The next dav is Diwali, the erest of this 
festive season. Doring lle duy necounls are 
plenred up and books for the year are closed, 
lor ihe next duy begins the mew year. In 
the evening Here are great festivities, This 
aa tio darkest nigh ol the monilh aud vlaborute 
Ulinuinations: are madt. + slraved hunter 
within a rudius of many miles would miss his 
way howe. There is mol 4 house ora hamlet 
in ihe bil villages that does nol put.» few 
fumps on the rou, Shops are higieni ag and 
merchandise exposed. [b isa greal day of re- 
nig aod rejoicing. | 
"akku Ps Uie deity of the day. She is the 
aoiidess of wealth and prosperity. She ig. gene 
rally represented in the ritual of worship— 
puja hy a coin, preferably a poll one. When 
tle purchases io the markei. have peen made, 
Mie family assembles together for tlie puji, 
afier which they go oul to sve the Tlmminations 
or stay ab home and. gamble. Gambling 25 
now enjoied as a part of !he ritum. though 
formurix i£ was the natural outcome ol Tall 
pockels after the salu of (le spoils of the lumt, 

The day following, the first of ihe new 


yeur according to the Samval era, is: devoted 


albinos! qulirely 10 gambling. Ewen legal enact- 


ments guli gambling ure relaxed for tite 


days during Diwali aso special concession Lo 
He: Himius. 

The doy after that, ihe second day of the 
new year: is called the second of broihers— 


Bhrütrl DBuiitim ar Bhatgàa Dulj. This beautiful 


inslitullon i» sacred lo brothers and sisters. 
The brothers receive affectionate invitations 
which are gladly accepted. This provides a 
sobering check after the revelry of the pre- 
vious duys, Brother and sister both fasi till 
the ceremony of the day is over, They Juve 


a hath in the river, prefermily the Jamra Af 


practicubie—for Jumma, the sister of Yanu; 
uuve him immortality, according to the: legend, 
by sireskiug his [orlem wilh Mie holy paste— 
by diak; Then they greet each other anil the 


ehjer gives blessings. The sister gives the 


Hauk nnd fills his hands with sweets and. soie 
money which last is invariably returned with 
wuibahli idditions. 


Tlie sister is ‘supposed to have nectar. on ihis 


day, on the Hp of the Httle dinger of ber lent 
hand. {iis with this finger thal she gives the 
tilak, bending on the lell knee, amil repeats the 
formula which in English means: “Thus do I 
streak my brother's forehead, and thereby do 
1 plaut u thorn bash at the door of Yama (lo 
bar (he egress of this God of death from his 
abode). As Jumug streaked the forehead a! 
her brother Youna so dot streak the forebeud 
of my own brother. As Tama is immortal so 
muy my brother be immortal likewise." 
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MOT IO A reviewer nf books ke A pete with virws 
ad opinions of tle own aboni diir aiit literatura, 
skines und att, fashion, style art fancy, which be 
applies ruthterely oF glomantly, dognimticaliy or eug- 
eostively, tremically or plainty, m» hís hunrodr prompts 
er ble Hiethod dirtabe», to bool» wrlilen i» omm bady 
ele. The twee moles of the erie are srinputhy dnd 
hoowhelge- Sympalhy ond knowledge moet go hen 
lo hand trodes the Molde uf- criteri Ae mello 
eympethy mor Enewledge con ever ber complete, ‘the 


' reviewer to. help being ignoranl, 


LITER 





it b tioned fer x 
: but he need mever 
hz a hypocrite. Krewieiye crtimiugly seems of Ue very: 
warno ol geod etilic sud yet julging ip mare than 
knowing. Taste, adellemey, discriainutlon--— unire — He 
cHe bas mme ef thess, ha bi maudhi- Evren knowlee 
and &xuipallhy miesi nwn s wieber. Thal mister da 
Sanity, Tat Sanity for ewer ali enthoowed te tw critic's 
urmehaw.-—Thwe At, Hon'le dinnelive Birrell M. F. 
an "The Crita Faeslige | v ct 


perfect critic is mm hnpossibility. 


BOOKS OF THE OUARTER. 


— India In. 1931' 


‘Ry Mr. Reginald A. Reynolds. 


Of all provocative literature recentlv pro 
duced on the subject of India, Mr. Jomes's 
book mummi take its place as the moat 
uggressively aggravating, 

Few British colonels will real it (EH eolanels 
do read books) without a dungergus rie in 
their blood-pressure, Most missionaries will 
be shocked. On the other band, Indians wiil 
Hind in lt tle csüse for seif-sulinfaction. anil 
there Will be indignation mong many ardent 
nationalists. [i i& indeed n fent to have written 
a book so irritating, and. af the sime. tinie, so 
extremely. readalile. 

Edward Holton Jones is best known 10 his 
countrymen as an American Radices] und the 
tireless defender of Sacco and Varizelti, One 
need oot be highly imaginative to understood 
his interest In Endin. But though his strong 
views are nnvelled In hix writings, his neutral 
ity is more than a prelence, M he haè a 
serious fault it is @ typically American one; 
for he spanks us impartially with quiel ami 
unconscious anperiority, his book has certaml,, 
» better right to be printed im the World's 
capital than ihe Simou Report has tò Ms blur 
official cover. 

©) Tell Eversihing:” The Hrewm Man's Burien, Dy 
E dH. Jamra Imprimeria Kiilg, (0, Die a Vieux 
Colleer, Grneva, Swibeeriumd. Cloth pound, 1o whs 
inos, pom free frem. pabltahers, 


The book takes the form of a personal diary 
from Seplember 1930 jo May. 1031. During 
this time, Mr. James saw n good deal of 
political and other events tp Indis which à 
less enterprising tourist would oot have dix. 
covered and a more cantions man: wont have 
kept to himself, Oe tells us u greal deal thal 
ranool be learned from ihe newspapers uboul 
ihe Meerut ease, the Lrwin-(iandhi Pact, the 
Civil Disobedience Campaign and other vitully 
important mulfers. 

Though he flashes rapidly Trou one picture 
te another, it would be wrong to compare the 
effect to thal of a kaleidoscope. The impene- 
Irable wholeness of Thulin has found its way 
into hia book and links the episodes with thr 
wuna loose chain (bot makes lodian tilienalism 
i (nel in spile of miiu communism There 
i¢ also the personality of the author— 
sympathetic, ironical, or critical, aceording to 
iis mood. Those who, like Mr. James, have 
Incurred al any time the suspicion of Authority. 
itt Lidia will recognise with mingted amusement 
antl irritation his accounts of the attentions of 
«he police. Two English press-men accuse 
him of “jetting down” the dignity of the 
White Man and the Press by taking off Ins 
shoes ol o praver-meecting of Gandhi's, “How 
did they know that Thad token my sbors off? 
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They got it from the police. The police had 
it Im their books. The police knew everything 
about me—head me photographed with my 
shoes off in Gandhi's prayer-meeting.” 


The steps leading up fo the Provincial 
Setllement al Delhl are closely followed, an 
the withor’s conclusion mey be summed up in 
his own estimate of the late Viceroy; “Lord 
Irwin acted with consummate skill. He won 
u complete victory for Brilish interests hy 
snodesty, logle, strength, firmness, and every 
other quality that a British ruler ough! to 
have when charged with ihe administration 
of n foreign country. .. . Through Lord Irwin 
England once more gol the upper hand of the 
situation in India.” 

The present writer would join issne with 
Mr: James ot more than Woe point, His 
estimate of Gandhi seems to varr [rom day to 
diy und sometimes shows a hastiness un 
worthy of his subject and n lack of patience 
with an alien culture, What Is merely naively 
in Gandhi might well be “vanity” in a lesser 
man, The ailulution of the crowds is not of 
his choosing—he merely puts op with it 
because he hus to. 


There la also à danger of some misapprehen 
sion. being caused with regard to Gandhi's 
views on religion. The Mahatma's Hinduism 
ix so Stressed] os to obsenre the breadth of his 
religious views.. Ln contirust to certain critical 
passages in the book | would recall the oul- 
ery of orthodox Hindus when Gandhi gave 4 
"enurse of lectures on the New Testament at 
the. Almedahod National Universily; or the 
Inmiguration of Civil Disobedience under his 
orders by recitations Irom the Bible, the Koran 
and the Gita It is also a pity that Gandhi's 
mich discussed comments on foreign misson+ 
‘should have been published in the Associated 


Press version withoul e footnote giving the 
importsni amendments made to the statemen! 
by Mr. Gandhi In Yoang India. Whelber the 
first report was accurate or not, the second 
must stand as his considered opinion. 

Mr. James's crisp opigrams dispose quickly 
of ost thot he sees. His nim Is good and he 
seldom misses his mark, hut Gandhi has goi 
him guessing. He is right in his estimnie of 
the Mahotma’s sincerity ond energy. I believe 
he is right in his estimate of the Irwin-Gondli 
Pact. But Gandhi the Man has cluded him, as 
he eludes mast people. 

As for the future, bhe finds it a matter for 


a somewhat indefinite optimism. He clearly 


regards the victory or British diplomacy ns 
a passing phase. On the other hand, he has 
seen the weak points of the nationalist front. 
The third international he rules out—perhaps 
rightly—as “pure bugaboo,” commenting that 
“neither the Moslem nor the Hindu brain 
works tlong that ine.” He returns in the end 
to Gandhi who “holds the key do he 
situation " and "knows ihal Ihe force which 
he exercises comes not from him bat from 
ubove him.” 

Nevertheless he has done well to give us 4 
faithful pieture of the aflermath of the truce 
and of the “intransigent” forces which Eng: 
lish papers have so carefully ignored recently, 
Jamnadas Mehta's brilliant speech at Karachi 
miu be clied as a warning note worth heeding 
buth in England and in India. “The fact of 
the mutter is that Mahatmaji, as the greatest 
moral asset of the country, has such a power- 
ful hold on ts that in bis presence all thought 
is benumbed and all judgment paralysed aml 
any courage, any independance of conviction 
ls regarded with the greates! of disapproval.” 
Gandhijl himself would be the first to ncknow- 
ledge the danger of such a situation, and urge 
his friends to place conviction before personal 
alluchment,. 


A CONSPECTUS OF BRITISH CIVILIZATION 51 


i A Conspec 


Mr. Esme Wingfleld-Stratford's History of 
British Civilization appeared some years 
back in two large volumes. Inmicdiately 
after i$ had seen the light this important am! 
original survey of the whole of British history 
hal taken rank as an "historical classic.” HN 
is in the hope of reaching a really wide public 
ihat n- popular and cheap edition hes been 
prepared. [t represents unequalled vale for 
money, 1352 pages for 15s, an "omnihus" 
historv. The qualities of the book are fully 
acknowledged by reviewers, but the one 
qualily specially emphasised is its readability, 
which is, in fact, its outstanding merit. Us 
appeal] throughout is to the cultivated reader 
who wishes to be informed of the development 
of Britain in the widest sense. There i! uo 
“eriting down,” and the claims of exact 
scholarship have in no way been neglected, 
but the style, method ond arrangement have 
all heen designed in-such a manner as to fell 
one continuous, Wheugh complicated, story. It 
is this which differentiates i! from all the 
other histeries, anid) causes it lo compete sur- 
cessfully with Green's Short History, the only 
book. which previously made the same allempt, 
and which some reviewers have deciored to 
have been superseded by this: later work. A 
New History of Britain needs no excuse. The 
subject is one which con never fail to rote 
interest in readers; but the work now before 
us is in many ways unique, Fiity-four. yenrá 
ago, in 1874, Green published his Shorl fIíslory 
ond took Ihe world by storm. it was new, 
fresh, and stimululing, an origmal interpreta 
tion of English History from a3 wider stand- 
point thun ever before, What Green's Short 
History wchieved in the nineteenth century, 
Ihe: History o] British Civilization sets out to 
achieve in the twentieth. Since Green wrote, 
many things have happened, new facts and 





C 

*The Hietury of British Civilization, Ey Emme 
Wingteld-Stratfurd (George Moutledge and Sona, Lid 
lirumdway House GS-71, Carter Lane, London EC, 


tus of British Civilization’ 


wital documents have been brought to light, 
much research has been exhaustively prrform- 
ed. More important still, our views on history 
to-day are not what they were when Green 
wrole, The time wos therefore ripe for tho 


colossal task of rewriting British history, for 


it is nothing? less than this thal has been done. 
in this great work of historical literature, Mr. 
Wingfleld-Stratford, then, has rewrilten the 
history of Britain om a far wider basis thun 
has ever heen done, or thought of, before. 
From the time of the Pitsdown «kull to that of 
ihe Great War he has welded into one narra- 
live the whole of English, Scottish, Irish, 
Indian, Colonial, and Dominion history. This. 
is not a hislory [rom a political, irom an 
economic, or from any speciile nnd narrow 


viewpoint, Polliics, religion, instilutions,: 
luws,  agricullure, industry, commerce, 
science, literature, architecture, — painting, 


stained glass, ‘sculpture, music, furniture, 
muntners, language, philosophy, These. and 
many ather subjects are worked up in am 
original way and woven into the main narru- 
tive, The serious critic must, of course, judge 
this gigantic work ag » whole, But ench detail, 
each section, each chapter, embodies, it is 
believed, ibe results of the most recent 
research. Not orthodox but original, a new 
mind on oan old subject, the author has 
designed his work first and foremost for the 
general reader, People who do not know 
Truth think her a bore. Anyone who takes 
up this book ‘will find himself caught up anil 
carried down the sireum ol the narrative till 
the end is reached. Over nine years" conti. 
nuous work has been devoted by the author 
to its preparation. Now thut it is af lost 
completed, it presents an important and 
original survey of its mighty subject. 
IL 


Hoving made these general observations in 
regard to the scope of the book and the 
treiitment of the subject, we may advert to 
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Ihe. author's views on India, with special 
réference to the Slofesman’s criticism os to 
her plaee li the British Commonwealth, which 
i marshalled in «a seciion headel Bande 
Matntam—that deals with events from abort 
the “eighties of the tost century—and is likely 
10 interes! our readers. Mr. Wingileld-Stratford 
Javs down as fundamental that there could 5e 
little sympathy between the white Dominions 
amd India, since India regards ihe external 
world a illusion, while lo the while colonial 
it is the only reality, Also while the com- 
sciousness of nationality wes growing in Indis, 
Liberalism in Britain *wasá declining to that 
stage in which popular songs could say: 
“We dwit know 1f the quarrels right or wirang 
And hong it, we doen't care. 
The earlier ideal of Macaulay ond others hard 
lósl its attraction. The boperioiistie school 
imw in dUciency the supreme virtus, so thal 
fidminisirators in India became as aloof and 
unimaginalive as they were oprighi, brie- 
volent, and competent; With Lord Ripon’s 
failure, Liberalism was seen lo be a spent 
fores In the official work] in Indian, The hook 
quotes from s Calewtin paper of Whert Bill 
days: “The only people who have any right 
lo India are the British. Privileges ihe so- 
called Indians have, which we do nol begrudge 
them, aod for which they ought lo be grateful 
instead af clamouring lor mòre.” Ba there 
were still a few British Radicals, and Liberal- 
ism had sown seed in India, The Congress 
came Into existence fo nourish it, and was 
at firat regarded with benevolence, until the 
demand thet there showld be no taxniion 
without eonsent of the governed frightened 
away all Government's aminbility, Briefly, 
three forees combined to give Indiar a more 
interest in thelr own civilizntion; the pe 
that followed the Mutiny, the fonia usu 
of English asa common tongue, aml the 
liberal ideas expounded by the Congreas, The 
first ideal, of India for the Empire, had to 
accommodate itself to the ideal of India for 
the Indians. Mr. Whugficld-Stratford admits 
that the opponents of all this could make oul 
à good case, in his opinion often a just case, 








Indians hz first to save India from herself, 
from her own weaknestes and superstitions 
anid evils. But the attackers overdid it, ns 
they did in Ireland; the Brahmin was made 
the bogey bere as the priest there. They 
forgot that Bralininigm had been weakened 
hy the reformers themselves ns well as by 
Western science and philosophy, Nor were 
all Brahmins reactionary. ln effect, llth 
altenrpt was nimde tà understamd Indian affairs, 
and so aloofness and disdain on the one side 
were met by exaggeration and reaction on the 

The rest of the story on the lidlan side is: 
madle up of Dayananda, who is compared to 
Luther; Ramakrishna, who taught that all 
creeds lead to God; Vivekananda,- "perhaps 
the most remarkable: intellect that modern 
Indis hás produced;" and Gandhi — IL was 
Vivekananda who turned Rawokrishna’s genial 
lolerutice into a proud and passionale asser- 
iiom of the fuith to conquer the world oot by 
force but inthe might of the spirit. Thus was 
the issue joined between the moterialistic West. 
uni spiritual Indis. t serves nọ useful pur- 
pose lo argue that the West is not. so exclu- 
sively materialistice or the Eas so exelu- 
sively spiritual os the antithesis suggests. 
Wha! should be remembered as the key to all 
this ts Ihat it wos part of a struggle to keep 
religion, as in politics. In Bghting agalust 
the chief products of ihe West, however, the 
boycott movement included no attempt to 
restore ihe indigenous arts and crafts of the 
goods might be produced by Indians 
instead of Europeans, Mr. Gandhi's posi- 
tion is considered, and his mode of 
action is shown to be in the fuil stream 
Of Indian thought; bal os the book ends 
with 1914, his activities are considered only 
in relation to South Africa, and since 1914 
much bas happened to South Africn and India 
und to Mr. Gundii himself. There is a 
striking picture of Curzon, “ihe first of Lhe 
Crown's representatives to rival the stature of 


eld John Company's 
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greatest Governors- 
General" but without the least belief in the 
magic of freedom. “Tho rising tide of Indian 
pülriotism he simply ümoreL" This verdict 
is diven confidently: so is the Jodgmen| thal 
it was the policy of the Government in. India 
lo divide and rule, relying particularly upon 


Mohammedan: loyalty ogainst Hindu unrest. 


These ore two of the mony points about which 
there will be sharp disagreement — But the 
reflection that Mr, Wingfield-Stratford disposes 
of modern India in (ourleen pages aut of over 
thirteen hundred should remind wa of the 
complexity (hat mnkes history and keep ts 


Modern 


Sevenléen ftelired Anglo-Indinns have con- 
(ribulted chaplers: to the survey called 
Modern India. There is à map in a pocket, an 
index, and some useful charts, which enhance 
ihe usefulness of the letterpress. Sir John 
Cumming has done his work, as editor, very 
well Among so mony excellent essays, id 15 
invidious lo Single oul any for special praise, 
bul the editor himself on “Law and Order" 
and Sir Willium Marris on the “Machinery 
of Government” deserve mentlon. IL is all to 
the good thal for the small som of three 
shillings- and sixpence the. reader may now 
avall himself of a vast amount of authoritative 
information on, modern Indian problems. 
The book consists of eighteen chapters, each 
wrillen by 3s specinlist, wilh many years’ 
experience In India. The first chapter, for 
instance, is a resume of “the country, peoples, 
languages and creeds.” wrilten by Sir Har 
court Butler, Sir Willam Barton has contri- 
buled a chapler on the “Afghan Frontler;” 
education is dealt with by Sir Philip Hartog, 
while Sir James Mackenno discirsses agricul- 
ture and famine relief, There is also an 








. * Modern mie A Co-operative 5urver ediied by Sir 
t EKCLE. CSL iOxford University 


dest about the importance of what happens 
ln our own environment. 


Naturally, in noticing so bulky a volume, wå 
have primarily concerned ourselves with the 
section devoted fo India, as surveyed through 
Anglo-Indian spectacles, There is ‘so much 
disagreement at present belween Indians and 
Angto-Indians, thal we are glad to be sable to 
day that we agree, in the main, with the 
analysis of the Indian section as presented 
above, For the rest, the book is one which 
no student of British history and civilization 
con afford to neglect. 


India 


inleresting chapter in which Miss Vera Anstey 
probes—according to her lights—the causes of 
poverty in India. It would be invidlous to 
distitigulsh between the different contributions 
when all reach so high a standard: bot we 
might specinily refer to Sir Harcourt Butler's 
opening chapter. and the arlicies on the Army 
mud on the india ol iie Princess by Sir George 
Barrow ond Sir. William Barton. The chopter 

an “Drink, Opium, and Sali," by Mr. B, Foley, 
iy also be mentioned os stating the simple 
facta of a subject, on which more nonsense 
bus been writlen than. on any. other Indian 
lopic. The book is ios an excelleni sympas 
sium of articles writen by distinguished 
aiministralors on various aspects of the Indian 
political and economic problems. dH is 
unequal in quality, gs are most symposia, But 
all the articles coninin o great deol of usefal 
information and the book is exceedingly use- 
ful os a reference book. Although the authors 
claim that the articles present —no dàubl, from 
their own standpoint—a idisnassiongule survey, 
it is obvious thet they are made from the 
point of view of only the <Anglo-Indian 
adminisirutor, Naturally, therefore, the 
official view predominates and while, general- 
ly speaking. the focis are accurate, the pre- 
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sentation is often unimsginalive and wholly 
un-Indian in Its perspective. Even distin- 
guished administrators make mistakes and 
there is one astonishing Inuccuracy in the 
first chapter where no tess a person than Sir 
Harcourt Butler states thel the depressed 
classes in South Indio are so numerous and 
powerful that they have been able lo secure 
n majoriy in ihe Madras Legislative Council. 
He appeurs to huve obviously confused the 
depressed classes with the non-Brahniin Party, 
and so blotant on inaccuracy, in the first 
chapter of the book, tends to shake one’s 
eonfidence in the succeeding chapters. Bul 
they are fairly accurate, 


IL 


Modern India, written as it thus is 


by only retired Anglo-Indian  officinls, is 


a symposium on (he cautious side, The 


most disappointing chapter is “The Army,’ 


which ignores. the questions of military 
expendilure and more rapid Indinnization. 
These two questions are so living, ani srouse 
och deep passion of Indian patriotism that 
they cannot be put wide. No doubt it is an 
answer (from ihe official point of view) to 
point out that only recently King's Commis- 
sions hare beon conferred on Indians, amd 
That “the perii within which a unl cuan De 
Completely Indianized in ils estublishment of 
"alficers is dependent oa the time which Hl takes 
an officer normally to rise from ihe rank of 
sulalern lo the command of ao regiment—i.c., 
mot fess than twenty-five years” But it is to 
on indiana maddening answer. Equally muail- 
dening is the complucent purayraph (p. 72) on 
the highly civilized character of the wars 
which the Brilish have waged in India. Al 


the other pole is Sir William Barton's chapter 

on "The Afghan Frontier," s chapter admir- 
ihle in iis knit ani style, its fulness and clear: 
ness of information, and its temper, But 
evenls are moving so quickly that much ia the 
hook is already oul of date. The chapler on 
the Army, for example, takes practically no 
eocouul of the financial problem and the most 
rece! development regarding the training of 
Indian officers, — As m coreful guide to general 
nilitinistration and the work of experiéneed 
servints of the Crown, the book is of value, 
but it will be more so lo those who nre willing 
tó learn That tho past fos much lo teach the 
future, and thot » bisiorical sense is the best 
mide io a mation's development, The book— 
which, aa stated shove, is complele with maps 
and dingrams—deserves to be read, both for 
iis comprehensiveness und for the fairly non- 
partisan attitude of is authors: We; recom- 
mend it to the corefol perusal of the students 
of Indian publle offeirs, Whether one ogress 
or noL with the writers, in any case, 
Modern India ts indispensable, at present, as 
no other book so fully yet concisely sum- 
mürizes the resulfs of Anglo-Indian experience 
will: almost every [Indian problem in its daily 
incidence. The contributors! names im nearly 


"EVery cause guarantee adequacy Qf treatment: 


and that of ihe edilor, guaranlees thal the 
treatment, while conservative, will be fair, on 
the whole. It were much to be wished thal 
n similar symposium was prepored by euinent 
and distinguished Lilian administralers and 
publicists with a view to piece before the 
British and the Indian publics the Indian 
view of the political and economie problems 
of ihis great country. 





Bird’s-Eye-View Critical Notices 


(1) THE LATEST CROP OF GANDHIAN 
LITERATURE 

1. Mahnima Gandhi and India’s Struggle 
for Swaraj. Edited by B. Sen Gupla and R. 
Chowdhury, (Modern Book Agency, 10, 
College Square, Calcutta.) 

2 India's Case lor Swnraj By Maohnitma 
Gandhi, Edited) by Waman P. Kabadi. 
(The Mohan Printing Press, Bazargate Street, 
Bombay. 

3. Gandhiji in England, (B. G. Paul and 
Go, 12, Francis Joseph Street, Madras) 1932. 

4, The Nation's Voice: Ganilhiji's Speeches 
in England and Sit, Mahadev Desai's Account 
of the Sojourn. Edited by C. Rajagoapalchar 
and J. €. Baunarappa. (Navijivan Press, 
Ahlunedabad) 1033. 

TE. 

1. Gandhi: The Holy Man, By Rene Fulop- 
miller. Translated from the German by F. 5. 
Flint and D. F. Tait. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Lid.. 24, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2), 1931. 

2. Gondhi: The Mahaima. By. J. G Nowe: 
(The Enwarth Press, 25-35, Cily Hoad, London, 
E,C.1) 1931. 

2. Mr. Gandhi: The Man. By Milii 
Graham Polak. (George Allen and Unwin. 
Lt, Huskin. House, 4, Musemn — Street, 
London, W.C.1) 1931, 

L Mahnima Gandhi: The Man and His 
Mission. Ninih Editioun., (G. A. Natesan and 
Co,, Madras.) 

I1]. 

1. The Dawn of Indian Freedom. By Jack 
CG Winslow and Verrier Elwin. (George 
Allen and Unwin, Lid, Ruskin House, 40, 
Museum Street, Londen. W.C.1) 1931. 

2. The Cross Moves East By John S. 
Hoyland. (George Allen. and Unwin. Lid. 
Ruskin llouse, 40, Miseum Street, London, 
W.C.1) 1931. 


3, Gandhi and the Indian Problem. By 
LL-Col. E, G. Hart,  (Hutehinsom and Co. 
34-36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C} 


4, A Word To Gandhi: The Lesson of 
Ireland. By  Brig-Gen. F. P. Crozier, 
(Williams and Norgale, Ltd, 358, Great Ormond: 
Street, Landon, W.C) 1931. 


Literature relating to^ Mr. Gandhi and the 
movements nssocialed with him are almost 
daily on the increase. The fret batch of 
books in our list—as enumerated above—is of 
collections of the speeches made by Mr. 
Gandhi at the second Round Table Confer- 
ence, or records of the civil disobedience 
movement fast year. Thos they all cover 
more or less the ssme ground, though the 
Hrst (called Mahatma Gandhi and India's 
Siruggle lor Swaraj) is also a very useful 
sketch of the “sotyagraha” movement, fromm 
its ineeplion at the Lohore Congress (of. 1920) 
lo the elosing of the chapler lost year, with 
all the documetits ond pronouncements con- 
nected with it. The other three books in the 
group are excellent compilations and (along 
with the first) will be found exceedingly 
useful, allke lor reference and study. ‘They 
hecessarily supplement one nother and as 
they are all fairly cheap, ome muy do worse 
than keep the whole set handy on one's book- 
shelf. 


The next group of four are more ‘or less 
studies of Mr. Gandhi's career aa a spiritual 
and political leader, Of these, the firsi— 
namely Gandhi: The Holy Man, by Rone 
Fulopmiller—is n reprint of the Gandhi por- 
lion of the famous German authors well 
known book (already appreciatively reviewed 
by us) called Lenin and Gandhi. It is un- 
doubledly ane of the best short studies of a 
great subject. Mr. J.G. Howe's Gandhi : he 
Mahatma is a capital biographical sketch of 


Mr. Gandhi, and (ihough but a compilation) 
is excellently pul together. Mrs. Polak'’s Mr. 
Gandhi: The Man is an interesting and enter- 
idining Wile account of personal contacts 
between the author and ber subject, and 
deserves, particularly on that account, careful 
study. Mossrs, Natesan's Mahatma Gandhi is 
an enlarged and up-to-date edition of a pre- 
vieus compllatinn, which is equelly biogra- 
phical and political, and which will be of 
greab utility by reason of its compendious 
character. 

The third group of books is. in a sense, 
more important than the previous two in owr 
Jist, as all tlie volumes attempl to deal with the 
political aspects of Mr. Gandhi's activities In 
relition to current events in India, 25 viewed 
in the light of recent political incidents in 
Ireland and some other countries. Of these 
the first—colled The Down of Indian Free- 
dom—is written by two English priests who 
have thrown. in tbeir lot with India, and il 
thus inlerprets something af tlie Indian out- 
look to the West, It ja concerned with the 
great issues underlying recent political events 
in India, The first chapter deals with the 
imminent attainment of freedom by India. 
The second and third give us a vivid picture 
of Mabhatia Gandhi, and an account of the 
most fundamental of his teachings-—Safga- 
proha. And the last chapter estimates the 
part which the Christian Church should play 
In this new, free; India, While many will 
nol probably agree with the outlook and 
4landpoint of the aulhors, there ls much in 
their book to interest the unbiassed student of 
current public affairs in Indim, . , . Mr. J. S. 
Hoyland's The Cross Mones Eas is o study 


In the significance of Mr. Gandhi's Safyagraha 


movement. Afler considering how the same 
principle was applied in the experience of 
St. Paul, St. Augustine and other lenders of 
the Christian faith, the author examines the 
idealiam of Satyagraha. He finds in it the 
principles of the Cross, and a practical appli- 
‘ention of the primary Christian values, which 
may in the future be of greal importance to 


civilization, This book merils attention al 
the liands of all serious stitlents of the sub- 


pect zasa Lt.-Col. Hart's Gandhi and the Indian 


Problem is o highly sympathetic biographical 
sketch of Mr. Gondhi’s coreer ond iso à care- 


ful study of his polities aml methods and the 


principles underlying them ... Lastly, Brig- 
Gen. Crozier’s A Word to Gandhi isa remark- 
able work as if describes with fearless frank- 
ness (lhe disastrous policy which was pursued 
(according to the author) by the British Gov- 
ernment during Ihe inst Irish troubles, anid 
then applies the lessons, to be derived from 
its study, to a solution of the Indian problems. 
lt i&'a suggestive and thoughlit-provoking book. 





(à CURRENT REFERENCE WORKS 

Whiakers Almanac fur the Year 1932 
By Joseph Whitaker. (J. Whitaker and Sons, 
Lt.. 12, Warwick Lane, London, E.0.4) 1951. 

That most familiar und reliable of books: 
of reference, Whilaker's Almanac, appears 
now in two forms—ihe "complete edition " 
(Gs. nol), ond also the “popular edition” (3s. 
net) Inaugurated In 1668, the current issue 
iu the sixty-fourth yearly edition of this most 
famous annual reference wark of the English- 
knowing world. It is justly established in 
popular estimation as the most useful and the 
most comprehensive repertory of accurali iufor- 
mation on current public affairs, 1 is a highly 
meritorious book af reference, which nol only 
—ngms iis title implies—contains an account of 
the astronomical and other phenomena, but 
also gives a ysl amount of sound information 
respecting the government, finances, popula- 
tion, and commerce, as also general statistics 
of the various nations and States, with special 
reference to the Brilish Commonwealth and 
tibe Uniled States of America, The edition 
under mofice has been carefully and jugi- 
clously revised nnd broughi wp to date and it 
is fully abreast of the Intest important events 
and Incidents. All. matters of general inlerest, 
and particularly questions of the day, are 
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fully dealt with and the statistical data are, on 
the whole, wonderfully accurate, The index 
i5 nlmost exhaustive, making reference to the 
contents boll) simple anid easy. The current 
edition wil be indispensable to public men 
und publicists, it being the most up-to-date 
and complete compendium, in English, af 
facts and events of the world to-day. 

Who's Who, 2932 (Adam and Charles 
Black, Ltd, 4-6, Soho Square, London), 1991. 

Of the current reference annuals perhlisps 
none is nore useful jo the journalist than 
the biographical dictionary called Who's Who. 
This-is the eighty-fourth year of ifa issue and 
Ht is of well-nigh perfect example of what il 
professes to. be-—" an. annua) = biographical 
dictionary.” Though it does not profess to 
he international in its scope, it does give 
biographies also of m good many promineni 
Continental Europeons. — This vast and bulky 
work, which comprises nearly three thousand 
tive hundred pages of close double columns, 
opens with a useful obituary for ihe prece- 
ing year, followed by an account of the Royal 
family; and then come over 32,000 biogra- 
phies, The biographies, Lhough generally ex- 
ceedingly “condensed, are accurate and infor- 
mative. They give, besides, usefol and inter- 
esting information about the habits, tastes and 
hobbies of the large.number of persons whose 
careers ore skeiclied. The book is Mius indis- 
pensable, especially to s Journalist. Year by 
year Who's Who becomes a more absolute 
necessity to those whose work entails a study 
of all phases of British life, and i} is, now as 
ever, an indispensalile part of the furniture 
of any library or office, 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1932. 
(A. aod C. Black, Ltd., 4-6, Soho Square, 
London, W.1), 1931. 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book is now 
in Ha twenty-fifth annual edition. I offers 
lilerary aspirants and Journalist free-lances 
much sound information, which is likely to 
be of considerable help to them in plucing 
their. wares to profit and advantage. Lists af 


Commonwealth and America—as alsa ol art- 
Hustralors, publishers, booksellers, literary 
and press agents, photographers, leading clubs 
and societies of authors, journalists and 
artists, press-culling agencies,  Iratislutors, 
typists, cinematographers, suppliers for 
printers amd publishers, and mnch other 
equally nefni information aboul addresses, 
scale of payment, the stage; the films, the radio, 
the juvenile morket, copyright, agreements 
and seriul rights, and guldunce for urt-iMlustes- 
lors and press-photographers, form the stand- 
ard features of this publication. — Though 
meant primarily for use in Britain, it will be 
found valuable fur reference even- in indis, as 

lt ls Indispensable lo every one who aspires 
to coutribute lo periodicals dealing wlth 
literature, art, musto or sclence in the English- 
speaking world. 

The South American — Hand-Book 193% 
Edited by H. Davies (Trade and Travel Pub- 
lications, Lich, 14, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3), 1931. 

The Sonth American lfand-Hook is now! in its 
minth edition and is 2 comprehensive, compact 
and thoroughly up-to-date — guide to the 
couniries, products, trade and resources of 
Latin America, inclusive of South aud. Central 
America, Mexico and Cuba, Covering some 
730 pages of neatly-printed matter, furnished 
with good maps and handy in size, it is at 
once the business ninn's direclory, traveller's 
hand-book, the investor's companion, the 
statesman’s voile meeui, the student's manual 
and the prospective seitler's guide. The scope 
af the work is almost encyclopaedic, Ht being 
@ gazetteer and guide-book in one. Each ‘of 
the Republics fs dealt wilh separately and 
comprehensively, in alphabetical order; while 
there is tà. be found within the covers of the 
book a large iniouni of miscellaneous infor- 
mation of grent utility and much interest, its 
utility being molerially enhanced by its 
special feature. of “Books Recommended™ 
which coustilules an excellent bibliography. 
it is an almost ides] work for the South 
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The People's Year-Book, 1932. (Thr Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Lit., Balloon 
Street, Munchester), 1931. 


The current fifteenth edition of The People's 
Year-Book deserves appreciation from seekers 
aller information about co-operation. The 
volume contains am up-to-date anil comprehlien- 
sive survey of dhe co-operaülive movement 
liroughout the work), besides useful informa- 
ton on topics of public interes! : ag also infor- 
mation on the latest developments. in art, 
science, literature, drama, motoring, aviation, 
cinema anil photography, — There ore alsa 
many tables of nrrestingly. inleresting statis- 
fics. The People's Year-Hovk thus constitutes 
4 reference work, hoih in n special aod gene- 
ral sense; while the many excellent illustra- 
tions HE contains, servo os on embellishment 
to the volume, [ts gel-up deserves special 
atknowledyment for format nnd excellent 
execution, Primarily intended os s» national 
and internalional survey of co-operative 
orgunizations und nclivilles and for furnish- 
- ing the latest statistics relating to this subject, 
The People's Year-Book. eontains much other 
useful and interesting information, and is thus 
an aequisition to current reference literature. 


The Daily Mail Year-Book, 1932. Edited 
by David Williamson.  (Associaleéll News- 
papers, Ltd., London, E-CJ, 1931. 


Of the many polltical reference annuals, 
The Daily Mail Year-Book is unique in its 
being the cheapest and yet one of the most 
comprehensive, Hs contents cover a very 
large ground and traverse ‘almost the whioln 
of the curren! political and ceónomic affairs 
of the British Commonwealth. No other 
annual so fully realises that people mutter 
even more than things, and so it gives brief 
but interesting biographies of over one 
thousand famous: persons. In fact, the Little 
red! book Is the essence of a library, « most 
nuirvellous compendium of general knowledge 
on the publie affairs of the day, and a most 
informative work of reference; The current 
edition—which is the thirty-fourth—is folly 


abreast of the latest events, and deserves an 
extensive circulation in Indio, alike for its 
eheapness—it costs bul o shilling—nid gene- 
ral utility as à meritoriaus work, which covers 
within a small compass n very luirge range of 
statistical and other useful date, 

The Canadian Annual Reriew of Public 
Affairs, 1921-32. (The Canaiian Review Com: 
pany, Ltd, 121, Farnham Avenue, Toronta, 
Canada), 1931, 

The latest Canadian  Anmial Review of 
Public Affaira is the thirtieth annual publica- 
tion. Ht successfully ifoes for Canada what 
Hie famous Annua! Hegíater does for Britain 
and other Europesn countries: recording in 
detall the public events of each. yeur. — Aa 
such dt is a very valuable contribution to 
current Canadim history. The volume is n 


mine of useful and up-to-date information 


regarding the political, financial, educationgl 
and industrial conditions of Canada: il covers 


800 pages. The editor is ably assisted in his < 


^N 


work by an influential editorial committee 
whose personnel is a guarantee for the 
accuracy and impartialite of the matter 
chronicled in the volume. The work is illus- 
trated and equipped with all the necessary 
appliances for ready reference. Judged by 
the «criterion. of usefulness, tha Canadian 
Annual Review is indispensable lo every one 


interested in Canada—its well-being and pro- 


gress, ns it isa comprehensive survev of poll- 
lical and economic conditions in thal country, 
and of her Internationaal relations. 

Official Yenr-Book of ihe Commonwerlih of 


Australia, 1932, (The Commonwealth Bureau 


of Census and Statistics, Canberra, Australis), 
1031. 

This official pobliestion—which is pow in 
its twenty-third annual edition—is n reposi- 
tory of highly useful information relating to 
Australia. Detailed chapters are devoted to 
the history, physiography, political and local 
government, land revenue and settlement. 
overseas trade, transport and communication, 
finance, education, public health, labour, 
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wages and prices, defence, elc, of the Com: 
monwealth: in fact; all subjects of importance, 
enriched swith statistics brought up to date, 
find place In the Yeor-Book. 1t is thus an 
authoritative book and im its pages every item 
connected with that country is carefully 
surveyed. In addition to the general chapters 
—sniunmerüled  abüve—eachn Issue of this 
valuable reference work contains special 
tirticles dealing with some subject or subjects 
of both curren! and permanent interest: We 
commend with pleasure the Official Year-ffook 
of the Commonweallh of Australia to Ihe 
attention of Indian publicists and public men, 
who may be desirous of studying the system 
of responsible. government obtaining in tho 
Australian Commenweuith, 

Banks and Public Holidays Throwghout the 
World, 1932. (Gunranty Trust Company, HO, 
Broadway, New. York, U. &. A, and alsa 32, 
Lombard Street, London, E-C.3), 1931. 

The Guaranty Trost Company publish u 
gseful annual reference work calied Bank ane 
Public Holidays Throughout lhe World, the 
previous issues of which were appreci:tively 
noticed in the Hindustan Neviem. The latest 
edition of it, for the current year, ia now 
before us. IT contains a chronological list ol 
bank and publie holidays in 1932, calendars 
for ihe current year and the next, and a list 
of ihe countries and States of the world, 
arranged alphabetically, with lists of the 
principal holidays in-each of them, The book 
will be found vahmble for reference by 


bankers. financiers, brokers, and business men - 


In general. 
The Canada Year-Book, 1931. (Dominion 
Burenmu of Statistics, Otlnwa, Cnnada), 1931. 


The latest edition of the Canada Year-Book 
is a marvellous compendium of general infor- 
ination and statistical dota about the great 
Notth Americon Dominion of the British 
Commonwealth. — The vast mass of occurate 
and. wëll-digested matter brought together 
within its covers, containing over one thou- 
sand pages of neatly printed texi tabular 


‘slatements, charts, and maps, is concerned 





with the physiography, history, constitution 

institutions, population, production, industry, 
trade, ecommerce, Lranxporlilion, finance, 
labour, local administration and social, econo- 
mic, political nnd civie conditions of Canada. 
The statistical data is based on the latest In- 
formation rendered available by census 
reports and olber official publications ond the 
book is useful, compact, and compendious. M 


would seem that Iia must attain Dominion 


Status before she èm aspire lo have an 
annual like those issumi by the self-govern- 
ing dominions. 

The  Tit-Hiis Year-Book 1932. (George 
Newnes, Lid. 1, Southnimpton Street, 
Strand, London W,.C.), 1931. 

The Tit-Blls Year-lioak haa a distinct place 
of its own amongst hooks of reference, by reason 
of its, so to suy, breaking new ground. Facts 
and figures are its specialities, as also, almost 
all the Important happenings of tie past year. 
If you wish to take oot a passport or m patent 
or address a letter lo an Archbishop, you will 
find mil the necessary Information hers 
Every page has its item of interest, It tells 
you, im short, ihe how, why and when af 
must things in life—at any rate, in British 
political amd social life. The home-—includ- 
ing. hone and  garden-careers, educulion, 
sports, and a hundred other subjects of interest 
are dealt with, cotziled with sound advice. 
Sold ut a shilling, ot is truly a marvellous 
shilling-worth, and should be kept handy by 
all seekers alter sound and up-lo-dale general 
information, | 


The British Empire Trades Indcz 1931-32. 
(Dictionaries Business Lt, 8-9, Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4), 1931. 

The Brilish Empire Trades Inder is a unique 
record oí ihe comunodilies amd requirements 
of the British Commonwealth. Potential 
buyers and sellers can casily obtain From H 
authentic Information about the most reliable 
manulncturers and exporters throughout the 
British Empire. "Thousands of names and 
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addresses of merchants and manufacturers are 
listed tims-enubling buyers and sellers to get 
into direct communication together, Thus 
this well-planned Jader satisfactorily solves 
the problem common to al “overseen” 
buyers—that of the best means of getting into 
touch with the British manufacturers and 
trofiera:: it being o comprehensive collectian 
Of elussified trade lists of the principal busi- 
ness houses, in the Drifish Commorwenlth öl 
Nations, with their cable und postul nddresses 
and telephone numbers. 


The New Zealand Official Year-Book for 
1932. (Census und Statistics Office, Wellington, 
New Zenlamd), 2931, 


The New Zealand Official Year-Book far 
1932—which is in iis fortieth. issue—is n re- 
markablsy useful work, giving delailed Informa- 
fion relating to that. country, A series ol 
chapters is devoted to the description, history, 
constitution and administration, statistics, or- 
Bunisution, population, education, shipping, 
Toiiways, public finance, banking, wealih and 
Incomes, defence, ete, ol that Commonwealth. 
The Year-Hook is Mis an excellent survey of 
every uclivily of the Dominiou-—socinl, poli- 
Ueo!l, économie and eomnwerceinhl There is, 
Indeed, io point of (he political and economic 
life ol New Zealnnd about which the lates! 
dala is nol fo be found in jt. The information 
{5 given fulls and clearly and an exhaüustive 
index adds greatly to jts:value, Entirely new 
seclions are added to it when necessary, to 
bring the information abreast of the latest 
events and incidents. These odil materially 
fo the osefulness of o highly merliorious work 
6f reference, which 1s comprehensive in lis 
scope and azecuraste in lis facts and figures. 
All subjects of importance, enriched with 
statistics broughl up to date. find place in 
this Year-Book, which is an authoritative 
volume relating to. New Zealand. 

Denmark 1931. (Royal Danish  Legallon, 
20, Pont Street, London, 5.W.1), 1031 

Denmark 1937 is an official publication and 
deals in a popular way with the facts and 
figures of preseni-day Denmurk. | Almost every 


thing of popular interest comes within the 


Held of survey—the royal family, the land 
mml people, the constitution and administra. 
Hom, education pod press tgricullire and 
fisheries, handicrafls and industries, trade and 
shipping, finance, bnaking Institutions and 
money murkel; communications ond ports, 
museums and foundations, -social conditions 
nud various olher mallers of equal interest. 
Heing un olii work, tlie [uformallon 
lrouzht fogether in it ds unlmpeacliable on 
the score of accuracy and it is also fully abresst 
of thé latest events ond incidents. The get- 
up of the book ls exceNent—the printing belng 
neal, the maps well drawn, the Uhisteations 
god, Me binding limp, and the size con- 
venient, -Altogether it is a commendable 
enterprise that lius prompted the Danish Gov- 
ernment to issue this excellent annual, 
with a view to popularize, In the English- 
knowing world, a knowledge of the present 
vondition of Denmark. The result is a himd- 
book replete wilh sound and useful informa- 
lior about Deuiuark nnd things Danish, in 
general. 


Delhi Directory 1932. (The Model Press, 
Burn Bastion Hoad, Delhi), 1931. 


The Delhi Directory (now iu its second year 
of issue) marks a distinc! advance on the first 
edition. Tlie IMreclorg Ps s wselul ‘work of 
reference for all who have any dealings, oM- 
cial or commercial, with either Old or New 
Delhi, as it covers the whole area and gives. 
comprehensive information on the origin, 
history, administration, places of interest and 
other mallers of pullie interest ond enquiry, 
The commercial and industrial séectlon. con: 
lains full deseription of the. various business 
in thal city. A carefully compiled alphabcti- 
cal Hist of both the Indian and European resi- 
dents (with their full addresses) is also given 
in the Directory which is well mdexed and 
clasaifled, The work, which has been judi- 
riousIy edited ntid Is well pot together, reflects 
eredit nlike on the compiler and the press 
which has issued it. 
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The All-India Presa Annual 1932, Compiled 
by P. L. Tüneja. (Press Bureau, 10 Excliunge 
Buildings, The Mall, Lahore), 1931. 


Mr, P. L. Taneja's. Al-4ndía Press Annuat, 
für tho current wear, I» the first edition of 9 
reference work which is likely to prove nf 
groat tility to advertisers. ht purports to he 
a datu-book, history and direclory of the Press 
ip miw Besides containing x series Of 
interesHam articles on various aspects af 
advertising, it supplies much useful informa: 
tion about wewspapers which will prove "1! 
use and interest to prospective advertisers, 
Baut there are some notuble omissions in the 
Hist ol thu newspapers; anid tlie dala furnished 
is nol always aceurate. — 1L is to be hoped that 
the next uml Hie subsequest simmial. editions 
wili be fully up to date and sound. 


General Knowledge Teste By “Mahesh 
Dati: AA. (lhe Commercial Drok- Com- 
pony, Brandreth Rond, Lahore}, 1931, 

Mr. Mabesh Dallo's General Knowledge Teals 
ts a bonk which contains. about one thousand 
questions wilh answers on general topics, 
such as administralion, art, aviation. biogra- 


phy, history, important dutes (foreign and 


Indinn), low, literature, mathematics, medi- 
cine, politics; prominent people, railways, 
Round Table Conference, science, scientific 
Instruments, self-government, sports, titles, 
abbreviations, and hints oi interviews for 
candidates’ benefit. Tt will help candidates 
appearing far Scleetion Daard. Tests us well 25 
at competitive examinations. Altogether it ts 
an excellent lilite muunal of general informa- 
Hart. 

Logarithmic, Technical] and Other Useful 
Tabies. Hy WX. S. Nngpnut, D.5e. (The Conr 
mercial) Book Company, Brandreth Ronik, 
Lahore), 1931, 


Mr. Nagpanl has given In this. brochure not 
only all: the fables in general use, but those af 
chemical elements and physics as well. All 
students of science, engineering and mathe- 
tnatics, also practical engineers ani] examina- 
lion candidates, owe à debt of gratitude to 


Mr. Nagpaul for his trouble in compiling this 
little book, which will be found of great utility 
by all students of the subject. 


Proof-Correetimg. By Sita Rum (The Com- 
mercial Book Company, Brandreth Road. 
Lahore), 1931. 


Mi. Sita Nam's Hiie book will be found use- 
ful by ali who have proofs to read and correet, 
as it deals with everything connected with 
proufeorreeting, sizes of type. symbols. used 
in corrections and their explanations. 11 also 
gives valunble hints and advice to proof- 
examiners and will prove of help to them. 

A Guide to Birth Contro] Literature. By 
N, E Himes. (Noel Douglas, $5, Greal Ormond 
Street, London, W.C.1), 1931. 

Mr. N, E. Himes'à Guide (o fürth Control 
Lifereture is a select bibliography om the 
teclmiqiue af contriceptian aml om is social 
asperis. The books listed are well chosen, 
and Ue Guide should appent tu ni] students of 
the subject. 








(3) NEWEST GUIDE-BOOKS AND TOURISTS" 
MANUALS 


The South and East African Year-Book and 
Guide (with Atlas), Edited annually by A. 
Samler Brown, F.F.M.S., and G. Sordon Brown, 
ERGS. (The Union Castle Mail Steamship 
Company. Ltd, 3, Fenchureh Street, London, 
E.C3), 1031. 


There is no more comprehensive and up-to- 
inte gide to southern and emstern Afries 
than the half-a-crown year-book which for 
thirty -cight years has. been compiled by the 
Union-Castle Mall Steamship Company: btd. 
The book contains nearly 1,000 well-printed 
pages of matter and i sixty-four-paged allas 
of coloured maps, and is strongly bound in 
cloth — lt can safely be-said that there ts no 


subject connected with South and East Africa 


upon which one cannot find full accurate and 
highly useful information in this. book, and 
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fhe search la made simple by « very carefully 
compiled index, occupying nearly Afty pages. 
This book gives an curefully detailed account 
of the Journey from London to Cipe- 
tows with deseriptions of ull portè ex route. 
Exhaustive information’ wiih, regard to 
the scenery, <clinnaté,, railways, coinnge, 
lauguspges and education of the greni 
erens It deals wih will be [ound In H, and H 
farther includes a history al the various States, 
which will bo inveluahle to students, Full 
and sccurate information with regard to its 
numerous iwlustries 1& ulsa given. The atlas 
euntabss a splendid range 6! lurfe ond small 
scale mips giving. clear and accurate infornea- 
lion aL a glance, Thus in its pages will be 
found informulion of great utility om almasi 
pny conceivahie suüject concerning South ami 
Eust Airicm. Besides Wie dold fentures which 
make i} ao handy ond useful à compsnlon to 
the liusinesa man, the Lintuigrait. or seller, the 
sporisman, ihe Lourist or (he invalid, there are 
new ones in the shape of bibliographies nnd 
lists of cognate articles in the Journal of the 
Royal Gedgraphicol Sociely, Altogether it 
ia a marvellous compendium of nimosl encyclo 
paedie knowledge. | 

A Satchel Guide to Europe (19%2).—Py W. J. 
Rolfe: Fifty-lirst edition, Revised anil en- 
larged by (the inte) WD, Crockett. (Hough- 
tan, Millin and Cu. Boston, U. 5. A, and 
George Allen and Unwin, LiL, 40, Museum 
Streel, Londen, W.C.) 1031, 

We welcome ence again the post-Juhiles 
edition of ihe highly useful and excellent 
American guide t0 Europe, which how passed 
now through over fifty editions: The book— 
appropriutely called A Soichel Guide to 
EBurope—is ii very reliable ond rcemlahle hand- 
book for the fourist in Europe, which has bern 
brought to a rare sandur! of accuracy and 
thoro ss; Clear, compact ond comprehen- 
sive, it gives wonderfully detailed and clear 
mapi and lown-plins, mid ibe Intest and up-to- 
date information oh all quatlera relating to 
Pede tapake à hotel EE a 








essentially practical im scope and design, end 
lias condensed siceessfally o vast mass of 


sound dais which gives the tourist al] {hat 


lie need know. to make hia tour comfortable 
und Inleresting. The Satchel Guide is thos 
jie ane intispensahle travelling companion 


for travellers. in Europe. lls constant use 





will save time ntl. money, as every ius 
route ls carefully described, the war zones 
fully treated, and of] information essential foc 


ün easy, ecounmical and delightful. tour clearly 


presented in the fullest demi. In spite of [ts 


nearly six hundred pages (of small hut clear 


print): it fs handy. and constitutes a veritable 
cyclopsedia ol travel, which no traveller in 
Europe ead do without. 

Hlusirated. Guide t» Goa. (Times of Indis 
Fress, Bombay) 1051, 

The “Times of India" Heasiraizd Guide la 
God id an accurale. wp-to-dale minute study of 
the country, ite features, | administration, 
people, their customs; education, and eharac:er, 
aut luckily presents the alisorbing story o the 
rise, splemleur and decline of Gou. Beuiti- 
fully Mustrated and got up, the hook: conveys 
all the information which travellers ore Likely 
to require. There is aluo a fine map of the 
country. Allogether, it te a highly useful 
guide-Look to Goa—the country and the city, 
old nnd pew. 


Calesits: A Handbook to the City of Palaces, 
(Times of India Press, Bambi 


Thr Calrutle Hand-book, ln addition lo the 
historical paints af interest, contains a detailed 
mup of the city, the usefulness of which to 
Lrevellors einiol bo over-estimmted. Chapters 
are devoted lo cathedrals and churches, 1o 
thè indiam types and races indigenous to the 
cily, to industries and to useful general jn» 
formation. In nüdition tliere is a fund of detall- 
ed informallon on those smaller lems, which so 
ofteu prove a yexalious stumbling-block. to the 
uewcomer, Profusely illustrated with fine 
hali-ione. reproductions, und packed with s 
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collection of facts and details which cover all 
Belds, this Handbook to Calcutta should be in 
fhe possession of all travellers to that eily. 


The Traveller's Companion. Compiled by 
Paul and Millicent Bloomileld. (George Bell 
and Sons, Lid, York House, Portugal Street, 
Londou, W.2), 1531. 


This ie nob, gs De (fle may seem to imply, 
m pruetical rade mecum for Ihe traveller, hut 
un anthology, grnve am guy, euustic ani cum- 


mendalory, of a number of well-known writers: 


on travel.. Poets and philosophers; men of 
affairs; wils-and wanderers; travellers kind 
and travellers wokind, hove been summoned by 
Mr; and Mrs. Bloonileli, (rom the peat and 
present, to contribute to our enlertminment: 
an dbustrlaus, cosmopolibin, ond numerous 
company. Their commenta on ihe changing 
scene spel} delight for oll who travel with 
then, challenge conparison wilh ones own 
experiences and observations; amd to the 
novice exhibit the wide variety of interest 
which awaits him, Mi short this is a periect 
bedside, week-end, deck-chair, armchair, book 
of travel, and should appeal to a wide circle 
of travellers, 


Bénzres and Ite Ghats. (Kashi Titth Sudhar 
Trust, Benares) 1931. 


This ‘well-compiled and besntifully illustrat. 
el book is an excellent souvenir of Benares, 
containing as it does « well-wrilien historical 
sketch of that world-famous ¢liy and of {ts 
many picturesque ghata along. with a détailed 
account of the scheme for their restorution. 
Printed on art puper, Hie letler-press and the 
Dlustrations jointly constitute an excellent 
album of ihe scenes anil thi sights ùf pis 
Much credit is due, (or this superb production, 
to the enterprise of the authorities of the 
Kashi Tirth Sudhar Tras! of thal city, to whom 
we offer our hearty felicitutions on having so 
well turned out Benares and fis Ghats, which 








Diary of a Pilgrimage io Lake Mansssrowar 
and Mount Kailas with IE H the Maharaja of 
Mysore in 193L By N. Ranguċhir, LM 
(Government! Branch Press, Mysore) 1051. 


The tiite of Dr. Hangachar’s brochures fs 
self-explunatery.. His - Piigriniinge ta Meno- 
parowar is a profuèly illustrated diary of à 
pilgrimage to that Lake ani to Mount Kallus, 
in ibe company of the Maharaja of Mysore, 
The book describes in. detail the various Stages 
by which this exceedingly sirenuous journey 
was perrormed, aud also the people (Tibetans. 
and others) met on the way, and the mones- 
teries of these people: Tt ‘also conlains a 
sketeh of the route tnken and will be foand 
helpful hy intending pilgrims. Though neither 
‘strictly a guide-book nor a book of travel: itis: 
at the same time a harmonious blending of 
Hoth, and will Le a weful companion to others 

Travel Guide to Kenya and Uganda. (Gene- 
ral Monager, Kenya and Uganda Railways and. 
Harbours, Nairobi, Kenya Colony) 1921, 

Travel Guide to Tanganyika and Central 
Africa. (General Manager, Tanganyika Rall- 


"ways obi! Harbours, Dar-ex-Saluam, Tango 


nytka) 193). 


These two trevel-guides, which have been 
compiled by the authorities of the railway 
systems of the territories they deal with, are 
exceedingly well pul together and are copious- 
ly illusteated. They are practical, compact, 
compendious, up ta date, and are replete with 
useful Lufarmation-—boih historical amd des- 
criptive—for the traveller jn. Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and other paris of enst central 
Alric. They are liighly creditable produc- 
tions, and deserve well of the traveiiing public 
in east central African countries. 





Touring th ‘Scotland, (Ed. J. Burrow Cam- 
pany, Lid. Central House, 43-7, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2) 1931. 


Touring in Seolland is x well-illustrated, 


composite collection of artleles wrillen by 
experts om the scenie charm of “ Guledonin, 
stern and wild" The leading Scottish cities 
‘wid the important tracts of both the lowland: 
and the lüghlanue mre vividly portrayed aud 
craphitally delineated, Doth in words and 
pictures, md the book will appeal in travellers 
im Scotland, being a usen und iniereating 
edition to the literature of Scottish. travel 


(4) RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 

U. N, Mitra’s Limitation and Prescription- 
Sixth Edition: 4 ols. (Madras Law Journal 
Office, Mylupore, Madras), 1931. " 
“The iate Mr, Upendra Nath Mitra’s: Tagore 
Law Lectares (1889) en Limitation and Pre- 
scription, have long since attilned the dignity 
of à classic in Anglo-Indian literature. The 
new sixth edition is carefully revised, Judi- 
ciously enlürzed and thoroughly broughi up 
to dale hy Mr. S. T; Sastri, ahly nisisted by 
others, while tlie splendid mechanical execo- 
‘finn of these Iwo large volumes reflects greal 
‘oreiit an the resources of the publishing firm. 
The first volume. contains the text of the 
Jectures (which, us recast by the vditürs, 
‘reads os if delivered now and not ball n 
"eentury backh while the second volume côn- 
tains an almos! exhaustive, oritles! and eluct- 
dnlive comimenlary on the present Limitation 
Act, Furnished willi à comprenensive tudex 
and copious marginal references, the work 
amicr survey will long hold lis own as the 
standard treatise on the law of Hmitutlon, 
preécription and easement in British India, 
a it-atunds unrivalled amongal ils competi- 





Indian Courts and Characters, By Sir 
Thomas Strangman, (Willlam Oeinemarn, 
Lid. 99, Great Mussel! Street, London, W.C1) 
THA. 


Sir Thoms Strangman joined ihe Bombay 
Bar in 1996 and hi the cuurse of 5 Tew years 
altained Jeading practice. Far twenty years 
there: was hardly a case of importanee in 
whieh he did moi appear on one sile ar Ihe 
other, During some twelve ywars of this 
period he held the office of Advocate-General. 
One of the Inst caves whic he cunilaled aa 
such was te praseention uf. Mahutma Gandhi. 
al Almedahnd, in 1922. In AndJan Courts cud 
Chürarters he gives an account of some of the 
emses in whirh he appeared amt the characters 
of these be canm across. The hook 1s highly 
interesting His account ol Mulut Gandhi's 


activities In TOLD and tis proseciition in 1922 


are amore fully dealt with In the book thin 
in any other published work, and throw an 
interesting light on the Mahitma’s cliaracter, 


Trial of James Stewart: Editi) liv Devit N. 
Mackay; Trial of “Bounty ™ Mutineers: Fdlted 
by Owen Ruiter, (Bullerworth and Co, 
(India), Lud, ü, Hastings Road, Calentta? 1931. 


There is no more interesting series af hooks 
in legal Hleralure thun Ihe one familiar aa the 
"Notable British Trials," to which the latest 
ailditions are the two yolumes enumerated 
above, Curiously, the incidents they deal with 
occurred in the. second half of the eighteenth 
eenlury, Bur Ihe James Stewart mial of 1752, 
am! ihe “Bounty mulimy irinl of 102, yel 
appeul to the interest af a large trole of 
renders by resson of their exciting episodes.. 
These ore graphically set forth id the come 
plete record of the proceedings of the iwp 
iris am] the reoder is well assisted by the 
excellent Introductions anil notes will wihilels 
the volumes of dhe series ure so well embel- 
ished, Altogether Ihey are nolahle. uidditigis 
to the “Notable Britis*Triuls." l 


Popular Civil Law. By KR. V. Sunilaresan. 
(Bullerworth and Co, (india), Ltd, 6, Hastings 
Street, Caleulta), 1931. 


Me, K. V. Sundaresan's Popular Civil Low 
is the rowull af a happy conception, happily 
executed, 14s successTul nttempt Lo present 
wilhin:a:short compass the soiient features af 
iho chief hranenes of law miminbtered (n 
Britisk india, 1 will be highly useful not only 
ty (ne loy-publle, interested In knowing the 
elements of law, bul will niso afford) students 
an excellent introductory text-book, As uuel, 
IL merits wide circulalbon. 

The Yearly Digest 1931. (The Madras Law 
lourmal Office, Mylapore, Madras) 1932. 

Of tho variows current digeis in this 
country. the Yearly Digest 1931 bs otl-anid-onl 
ihe best, being fle most comprehensive aod tho 
beri wlassifled and svalematired. Its latest 
edition. is, tlicrefare, very welconie 


(5) ANTHOLOGIES, COLLECTIONS, 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
t—Anihologies. 

Narratives fram Pourchas: His Pilgrima: 
dilested umi edited by H. G Rswlhnson (Cam- 

bridge University Press, Bombay), 1931- 


Purehns" Mam Opis Ahe Pilgrima fills 
25 wolumes. We are thonkful to, Furt- 


chas för the amount! of möl, which 
has been ihs resened from oblivion, 
The picture of Engiand * mewing 


her mishty wouth " Is portrayed In these 
quaint pages: they unfold the hirth of an 
empire. Haklnyt Is comparatively well 
known, This Jittle heak of selections will 
Induce thé lover of Elizabethan literature to 
turn Kis attention to Hakloyl's faithful dis 
ciple and- successor, Simnel Pirchns, — ‘Thete 


selections are specially welcome as They give 


wi typical essence of Purches* voluminous 
writings Inr ane who hns not the leisure fo 
wade through the whole of them. 





Sheed and Ward Anthology. (Messrs. ‘Sheed 
and Ward, 31, Paternoster Row, Lordan, ECJ, 
1931. a 

As the publishers say in their notice of this 
anthology, fifty different hooks, published hy 
them. have been utilized in its compilation, 
Messrs: Sheed and Ward ore well known for 
the wide ringe and high stand ard of their 
publication, wd the selection now pulli 
under the tile of A Sheed ‘and Ward's Anlho- 
logy hesrs enougb witness to that fact M 
comprises within its two covers an adniiratite 
guide to all Important sections of Catholic 








literature and the auiliors® selections cover the 


various shades between two so far apari a5 
“Reacheomber,” the fumous paragraph 
writer of the Lorulon Evening News and. Ablie | 
Bremond. 


Hemerons Tales from Rudyard Kipling. 
Hlietrated: by Reginald Cleaver. (Maemillan 
und Co, Ltd, St Murtin’s Street, London), 
LEJI. 

Messrs: Moomillan & Co. have supplied: 
another excellent hook to the growing demand 
for collections of storied of great ‘writers in 
one wnlume, arrarigeil according to wubjects— 
Humorous Tales. [rom ludgard Kipling. The 
book contains s comprehensive selection and 
ià a judielous and generous presentation of 
the various aspects of Kipling’s humour, Tis 
more than S00 pages are well-printed amd 
illustrated. M shon Hnd a prominent place 
amend ihe Omnibus Volumes im Ibe leisure 
liour library. 

Mr Bes Defective Story: An Anthology, 


(Messrs. Faber and Faber Mid. 24, Tinssell 
Square, London, 1831. 





My Dest Detective Story is an anthology of 
delecfive stories considered to be their best 
by ihe sothiers themselves, Most of the best 
modern writers of detective stories im the 
Enetish language ore Included in this volume 
which is well-bound and neatly printed iu 
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bold type. It is no doubt one of the besi 


additions to anthologies of fietjon which are. 


so popular nowadays. 

A Persian Caravan. By A. Cecil Edwards. 
(Messrs: Duckworth, 4, Heuriella — Street, 
London, W.CO, M53. 

A Persium Caravan Is» collection of tiles 
and sketches which were frst published In 
hook form in 1928: Earlier, eight ol these 
appeared in various British magazines. It is 
another fne nddition of modern English 
iiterary books to Messrs. Duckworth’s excellent 
series of New Readers Library. 

1l—Collections 

The Repori of All-Asin Educational Confer- 
ence, held at Benares—December 20 1o *6. 1030. 
Edid by D. P- Khattry. (indian Pres Lil. 
Allahabad), 1991. 

The Reporl of All-Asia Educational Confer- 
ence that has been issued under the authority 
of the All-India Federations of Teachers: 
Associntion, Post Box 52, Cawnpore, is u com- 
pendium of the addresses üelivered al the 
Conference on the various subjects and 
problems that confront the edlucationalist as 
sel) as constructive Ideals by authorities on 
these tlibgs. The modifications of points of 
view in diferent Asiatice countries and their 
systems gre given in this volume—persona! 
addresses by experts and official reports and 
documents supplied by directors of edweo- 
tional institutions and educationalists ol 
countries oul&ide Indin. — The book provides 
the much needed data for the study of com- 
parative educational methods. Mr, Khattry is 
to be congratuluted on his able editing. He 
has so syslematised the report as fo add 
immensely là Hs usefulness The first report 
of its kind, if is bound ta have a wits rireule 





A Tour in the Himalayas and Beyond. By 
Lt-Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin (John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, Ltd, Vigo Strect, Londen, 
wW), 1080. 


A Your In the Himalayas and Beyond. by Sir 
Reginald Rankin, is a diury of a tour through 
the Himalayas n amd beyonü. Starting trom 
Simla in March, 1888, Mrs, Rankin ond he 
munde:g walking tour thratigh the major portion 
of liltherto ‘insecessible region in the 
Himalayas and reached Kashmir. Later they 
continued their journey to the extreme Jimil 
of the State. The book contains a glowing 
account of the trip, the magnificent Himalayan 
scenery, ihe ciimnie, flora and fauna. An 
expedition of three-and-a-half months my be 
now a very connton-+ploce alfair, bul if was 
wholly differetil in 1406 when roads were bad, 
und good maps and gulile-lwoks unavailable. 
Written over 30 years ngo, lhere nre many 
things out of date, but the seonery remains the 
same and se does animal and vegetable life. 
The book is written by an acute traveller, end 
irávellers: will find in it much that is useful 
and interesting. 


Representative Indians. By Lalitmolun 


Challerjee and Syam Prasad Mookerjee (Messrs. 


A. C..Dhar, Tho Popular Agency, 163, Muklaram 
Babu Streel, Calcuita), 1931. 


Representative Indians contains life-sketches: 
of eight Indians: Sir 5yed Ahmed. the father of 
Müslim Nutionalism, Keshub. Chandra Ser, the 
exponent of the Brahma Sama], J. N. Tuta; Hie 
pioneer of industrial progress, Ashutosh 
Mookerjl, Uim. greatest educationaiist of recent 
years GR Das, a master òl mei, Dr, Tagore, 
poet, mystic and philosopher, Sir C. V. Raman, 
the greal scientist ond Mahatma Gandhi M 
is a galaxy of which any nàllon inay. be jusily 
proud. The facts of their lives set out scrupae 
loushy, with just thal attention to detail whieh 
relieves a picture. To stutly these lives Is ta 
get an insight into tie modern liistory of 
Intlian renaissance, anil for those wha hove 
not much tine at their. disposal for more 
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exhaustive studies; this nent little yolome will 
provide a useful outline. 

Shastri Speuks: Edited hy S. R. Naidoo and 
Dhanee Bramdaw. (The Natal Fres& Pister- 
muritetyore, South Afriea), 193. 


The joint editors, 5. P. Naileo and. Dhanes 
Bramdaw, have collected together, under the 
title of Shastri Speaks, {he speeches imd writ- 
ings of the RL Hon'ble V. 8. Srinivasa Shastri 
during his term of ufice as lbo agemi or the 
Government of Indin in South Africa. Mr 
Shasiri's writings nnd speeches require no 
testimony of the excellence of their diction or 
oraloriral value, their depth of tought unit 
study or range and vigour, Mr, Shastrl n¢ells 
ne inteedachion. The collectian in the neat 
valume, under review, i& howerer of special 
interest: as it deals exhaustively with the 
Inilian problems in South Africa din a manner 
in which only Mr. Shastri could have done 
with sincerity, restruini, understanding — arid 


sympally. Wis os good us à text book om the 
subject. 


ITI —Reprints. 


‘Rise of the (Christian Power in India: By 
Major B.. 1). Basu, LALS (Mr. WO Chatterjee, 
Calcutta); Second Edition, 18931 


The first edition of the Rise of the Christian 
Power in Indi4 appeared somn years ago in 
five volumes when jt was noticed Im terme uf 
high appreciation, in the Mindistan Reviews, 
and its many exlumstive fentures examined in 
(etait: The learned author has traced the 
development of the British rule In India which 
reais like a romance aa we go through the 
pages of itis book, Despite (he accuracy, pre- 
cision and restraint of the narrative, some 


mistakes In the statement of facis and dates 


which bad crept into the first edition have 
heen corrected, and it has heen otherwise 
thoroughly revised, by the author. Bul 
though Major Basu completed the revision and 
the additions thai make the present volume 
complete and up 1o date, unfortunately he did 
noi live to see it published He had alme ai 


making the book more accessible, by bringing 
pütt a ehegper and handier vniume, which the 
enterprise of his publisher, Mr. Pamananda 
Chatterjer, the well-known editor of the 
Modern Review and himsell à great scholar, 
hot now done, The book is in one volume, 
its price has heen reduced from Hs. 35. té 
Fis. 16; di ds Jarger, profusely Hhistrated: sud. 
eibellishei] with maps: an einhorate index 
lias been added; all of which Incresse the value, 
usefulness and. attraction ef the present 
volume. We are eure that the Book in Its 
presen! form swiil secure a wide circulation, as 
it is of Interest to every cholur and student 
of Indian auhjecis, M shoul Midia places 1n: 
every study and every lilirary, | 

Yadian Philosephy: By -Sir  Sarvupalli 
Radhakrishnan, — Vol, IL — Second Edition. 
(Messrs. Allen and Unwin, Lut. 40, Museum 
Street, London), 1931, 

The first editlon, published ino 1927, was 
exhausted in less than four years. M demon- 
trates the demond for the book by students 
of Indian philosophy. In the present edition 
some minor fmaccuractes, whith were ia- 
evitable in a: work of such n comprehensive 
nature. have beem corrected, The atithor 
atlempts ‘to convey as lucidly as possibte ths 
eoneeption of the main currents of thought of 
the Nyaya aid the Valsesikg in a language 
which does not easily fend itself to exact 
renderings of Sanskrit technical terms, and 
he has soecoeded remarkably well. The 
bibliozraphieal information nppended to «ach 
ehupter i& a valuable feature of. the book, so 
ibat the reader can judge for himself the 
accuracy of the  presenintions—the — authar 
having presented nothing on his own 
authority, This is sn authoritative and xub- 
stantial work on the puliject. 

The Mysterious Kundslini: Py V G. Rele: 
(Messrs, Turaporevalo: Songs and Co, 7 Kitab 
Mahal” Hornby Road, Bonihay), Third Edi- 
tion, 1931. 

The third, revised and enlarged edition ni 
The Mysterious Kundalini, by V. 6. Kele. latety 





al “Daminion Status " 
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published by Messrs. Taraporevale Sons & Co., 
is an expesition of the physical basis of 
"Hatha Yoga" in terms ol Weslern. analomvy 
and physiotogy, We noticed in teris ol higli 
appreciation this learned and thoughtful con- 
tribution towards the explanation of on im 
portant branch of Hindu religivs sclener 
The present edition coniatas a nimiber of 
illissteuticms showing vatique posiimes far the 
practice of Youu, and an interesting disgram 
of the nervous system. We congratulate the 
zulhor anil he publishers on their bringing ou! 
& third anid enlarged edition, which demon 
rates the popularity of the demand for it, 


Journalism from A to 2 By Low Warren 
\Messrs. Herbert Joseph, Ù, John Street 
Adelphi, London). Revised Edition, WIL 


The publishers of Journalism from A lò Z. 
by Low. Warren, have done 3 real service 
tò ihe public, interested 1n journalism, as swell 
is do the student, by issuing oa new and revised 
edition: in. neat. covers at seven shillings and 
sixpence, stead af the original publication 
al the prohibitive price of woe giinea As to 
the value of the hook, there is no doubt. 
Wrilen by a tanaging editor, and enttmsiasti- 
cally arclaimed by the well-known journals 
on iis first appenrance. if still holds its high 
position ainong the stindard works on this 
abject 
History of the British Empire. By C. S, S. 
Higham. {Longmans Green anid Ca. i, Old 
Court House Street, Calcutta), Fourth Edition. 


Ih bringing oui the. (oria edition of. his 
wéllknown  iext-book, History of the 
Brillsh Empire, Mr. Highum lias added two 
more chapters po the lasi editión—4ihe ri 
dealing with the establishment of tie Irish 
Frew State and the second with the emergenne 
within the Common: 
wealth. It includes the Simon. Commission 
und the Round Table Conference recommenda 
lions, und is quite abreast wilh tlie time and 


should be of much help to the younger senera- 


tion In thelr polltico-historieu] stuifies. 


‘Shakespeare's Workmanship. By Sir Arthur 
Feller Lane, Londan, E:C. 4). 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch's  Shukespegre's 
Workmanship was first published In 1918. ft 
hus pow been issued as volume $ of the pub- 
üshers' poeket edition of Q's literary essays. 
With mature judgment, the author has amended 
sume paris, bit his.main argument remains the 


sume. Containing a it does some of his best 


criticism, this volume was » necessary uddi- 
tian to the "Q" volumes, which should appeal 
ta a large circle of cultured readers. 

The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. By G. 
Le Sirunge. (Cumbridge  Lniversilw — Press, 
Fetter. Lane, London), 1934. 


The Lands of the Eastern Callphate was Brst 
published in 1800. The present edition lsu 
reprint of it. The book has received worlid- 
wile notice, bs was inevitable für à book by 
au author of auch established lemrning on 
these subjectis as Mr. G. Le Strange. His 
knowledge of the near and midilt-eastern 
history, geography and language is nt once 
Jeep and remarkable and his researches have 
been wide. Students of the anbiject will 
welcome this reprint of a hook which la in 
great demand in scholastic circles. 


J. Ramsay MacDonald. By Mory Agnes 
Hamilton. (Messrs. Jonmthau Cape. Tid. F. 
Bedfard Squure, Lomnlon!, IU31. 

Mary Agnes Hamiltan’s The Mean uj 
To-morrow which appeared in 1923 and 





James Ramsay MacDonald, published in 
1M—were both vivid am! Loltimate — xfulles 
They have ‘since prover) prophetic lop 


in that thes foretald the rise to premier- 


ship: of thie subject of the book. — These books 


huve now been Bruit within one sel al 
covers ani) (nililish bv Alessra: Jonathon 
Cape under the title of J, Ramsuy MacDonald, 
wilh on extra chapter bringing tie book 
up to dnte- 
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England; indis and Afghzni&am, By Dr- 
Annie Besant, (Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madrus, India), !ndion Edition, 
1931. 

Much bis been changed bui umuch sili res 
mains ime abouli the subjecti dealt witli by 
Dr. Besant i England, India and Afghanistan 
which wus published in Engtand over half < 
century age. Hut the issue of à new edilion 
is not jacking in interest, — 1t 1:8 fumma docu- 
tent ol a dominant personality and. eontali 
intimite incidents abont public men und 
women of that epoch, and ax such iè worth 
preserving through à new etilian: 

The Unveiling of Lhasa. By Edmund Cand- 
ler. (Misra Edward Arnold amd Go. 41 and 
143, Madilix Street, London, W.I) 1931. 

The Unveiling of Lhasa, by Edmund 
Candler, was first published in 1905 and 't 
hus gow been issued by the publishers in the 
Kingafisher Library series. Tibet stili re- 
mains tow large extent one of the darkest and 
most ngeleriogs regions of the earth There 
ii very Mile literature on the subject. The 
author ws an eye-witness lo most of what he 
ln deseribed. The publishers have done weil 
to pe-issne this uathentie account in a handy 
torm. 

Sense und Senalbility, By Jinu Austen. 
(Gsford University Press, Bombay), 1001, 

From. ibog -t0 time we-have hai occasion 1o 
mention our high appreciation of The World's 
Classics acries—the: handiness mid msitractive- 
ness of the volumes, os well as the catholicity 
ef the choice of books published The latest 
addition in. this remarkable serma d$ Jane 
Austen. Sense and. Sensibility with a critical 
introduction by 
classical work now available in this handy 
wries will be welcomed by n very large publie 


Lord David Ceci. This: 


Panchinnira and ilitopadesa Stories. Trim 
sinted by Á. S. P. Ayynr, M.A. (Oxon). LCS. 

lesse D. B. Turaporevain Sons: and Co. 
Kitab Malial, Hornby Road, Bombay), t091. 

Probably the Püanch(anire ate the oldest 
stories in the world. Their range and 
varjety is remiarkahle, and they are of as much 
inferes! to-day us they hdve been throughout 
tie centuries, from the 2nd centory BC, when 
they were origivally compiled. They were 
first translated into Persian in the Sth century 
AD. from which they wore rendered into 
Syriac in 570 A.D. ond Arabic about 750 ALD. 
Since then they hove been franslnled inte 
every language im the world, incinding 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, There are many- 
titttalutions in English aiso. But as the setting 
of the tales is it Midis and the language end 
wittiments expressed! Indian, if is dilficull for- 
a foreign culture. to interpret the delicate 
shales of atmosphere ond give the sense of 
the original. Messrs. Taraporevala Some & Ca, 
have dune w distinct service fo the resented 
scholar, ms well ps to ihe rezding public, by 
puhiishing the Panchiante and Hítopadesu 
Slarirs irünalated intó EngHzh by an Indian 
scholar, Mr. 4. 5. P. Ayyur, who has already 
trade his repulation as a writer of Inilan 
stories. As he says in the introduction, Mr.. 
Ayyur hes lake conahleruble pains in con 
sulting the various recensione that exist in 
india, and hee chosen the texts for trensi- 
tion with great discretion and critical ncumon. 
Incidentulty the book under review provides 4 
valumhle document of historical research, 
giving vs it does ivii glimpse of Indian Hfe 
anil thought Im the 2nd century B.C anil 
which havre bem summarised by the author in, 
his introduction. The book deserves well of. 
the reading public aod should interest a large. 
circle of readers. 
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The Harvest of Leisuze, translated from the 
Japanese by Ryukiehi orate in 1011; and The 
Persian Mystics Attar, by Margaret Smith, Ta52 
(Mr. Jolu Murray, 56A. Albemarle Mreet, 
Lóndon), 1031. 


The fates? publications in the Wisdem of 
the. East Series are The Harvest of Leisure 
transiatedd from ihe Tsure-zure-gusa, amd The 
Persiom MysHes ANor, by Margaret Smith. 
The first presents fo us o Japanese gentleman 
ofthe (3th century, and ihe seeond an account 
of the life and writings of one of the greatest 
Persian mysties. The volumes maintain the 
high level of the excellence of tlie series sime: 
ol by the julmt edltore Lo bring. intellectunl 
cooperation petween the East and the West, 
by means of the best oriental fiternture, We 
congratulate the publishers on maintaining the 
high standard of ihis series whicli wa hiva sô 
often noticed. |n terms of high. appreciation. 

Civilization and lia Discontenta. Ay Sigm 
Freud, (Messrs. Leotard and Virginis Wooll, 
Hogarth Press, 52, Tavistock Square, London, 
WA), 1050. 


Freud's Civilisation and ifs Discontents is 
ouw muile avalluhle throngs the oothorisail 
Mrunstution, under review, hy Joan RBivisre, U 
forms No. 17 af the International Psycho. 
Analylicn! Librnry series of the publishers. 
dificil and technical subject bos been 
renilered [uto remarkably cleor English and 
cinluins very few (echnical phrases, The 
oolame is well uj fo the standard of this series 
and is hound to þe of greal service 16 students 
of Psycho-Analysis, bringing as i] does the 


Engilsh-knowing atnilent info direct touch: 


with the grea) master of the science, 

The Sacred Kural, or The Tamil Veda of 
Tiruvallur. Selected anc translated by Ter: 
iir Ho A, Poploy: 

The name of Rev, Mr, H. A. Popley ls sufi 
clent endorsement lo the standard af any hook 
on indian music. For popolur exposition of 


the difficult and complicated art of Indian 


masle, Mr, Poplev perhnps siunds imrivalled 


The Sacred "iral has been translated with 
deep understanding and in fine English.. The 
translator's introduction ami explanatory 
notes are valuüble tresHses In themselves. Mr. 
Popley hus Iriby entered into the spirit of the 
Twmil post—2a remarkahlle achievemenl for a 
foreigner and n great testimony of his love for 
ledig (an article on musie by the author of this 
hook sppesrs on puse 3] of this issue}. 

Prometheus OUnhound of Aeschylus Tran- 
slated into English verse by Professor Gilbert 
Murruy, (Messrs. George Allen und Unwin 
Lul, Museum Sireet, London), 1931. 

Nò Englishman in muwlern times haa inler- 
preted for ws classical Greek so well as Gilbert 


Murray. From tine to time, for years: now, 
we keep on getting these neal lile green 


volumes puliished by Messrs. George. Allen & 
Umein. Indeed we look forward to then 
The Latest, Prametheus: Ünbound of Aeschglus, 
Ix well up to the standard sel up by the fearn- 
ed author. 


id) HINDUSTANI LITERATURE OF TO-DAY, 
i—in Devranugri Script. 

i Padra Prabha. Compiled by Hari 5huün- - 
ker Sharma. (Ram Prasad and Brothers. 

2. Tuli High School Course. By Hari 
Shanker Sharma. (Lakshmi Narayan Agrawal, 
Agro). 

4 and 4 Hindi Sahitya Ka Sanchhipt Ittihaa. 
Hind! Sakitra. Both by Pandit Avadh Upa- 
hye. (hols Ram Nordin Lal, Katra, Alishabad) 

5. Mallki- By Janardan Prasad Jha. 
i" Chami ^ Press, Allahabad). 

h Poetesses’ Literature in Hindi—Stri Kavi- 
Koumudi, Edilod by Pandit Prasad Misra 
Nirmal. (Messrs. Sohitva Alavan Ltd,, Allah- 
abad), 1931. 

Padya Prabho is an anthology of Hindi 
poenis, uken front the works of both old aud 
modern Hindi poets. The subjects vary from 
the modern deseriplions of nabural scenery fo 
stories from the Ramayan and the Malisbharal. 
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The selection will give an ordinary reader s 
falriy youll Hirilieye view of the Hindi 
poetlenl diteralure, The selections from. each 
poet are prefaced wilh a briel biographical 
sketch, und nt the end of the look are given 
short notes explaining ihe myibelogical and 
eluseien] references, This hook can very well 
he used às m text-book for imparting Instruc- 
tion in Hindi language and Kiterslure, The 
compiler of thi« Look, Panidil Hari Shanker 
Sharma. has: also. brought out thè Talsi Migh 
Sehoal Course which. as the titte Indicates, 
iš a selection of mach pleees from Tulsi Das. 
as ore generally included (n the Hindi text. 
books: meant for bigh school students, The 
lext ià supplemented by notes znd cunmmren 
laries and sn introduction gives i shori bio 
araphical sketch of Tulsi Das and. discusses 
his att aod characlerizaiion. — Thur book is 
neally printed and should prove of great help 
tà — sünlents of Hindi Hindi 
Sahitya ka Sanchhipt Ittlhas and Hindi Suhitva 
will appen! tà a large number of readers 
interested in Hindi. The first honk fs a short 
history of Hindi literature, the second t4 ü Te 
int in Lornk-form of 8 paper read bw the 
author-—Paniit Avadh Upadlrys- ad one nr Hie 
meetings. of Hindi Praeharmi Sables, ae its 
President, The writer i5 himsel( a. well- 
known poel and his ideas about Hindi lHtern- 
ture deserve atlemtion . . . .. Malika ts 
a collection af fifteen shert stories by Janardan 
Prasad Uhn (DwiD. They are written in 
simple: and elegant Hindi The stories well 
depict the ordinary every-day life with which 
they moally desk Bt is a very readable hook. 
Poetesssew Lilzerature (n. Hindi—Sir! | Kavi: 
Kanmun ia a compilation which serves à very 
useful purpuse: (Lis full ane comprehensive, 
and includes the writings of. ^ large 
aumber of poctesses abi whom very 
ttle has been written, The — selec- 
tions of poetical piocs from the Hih 
century to the present day are carefully made. 
Many portraits embellish the book. In Indie 
women have played an important purl in 
every sphere of. life—in. polities, in. war, iu 





‘deserves the: 


statecraff, in IMerature amii in religion. 
There hove been Sanskrit and Persian poti- 
esses in the past and now we have iit Miil 
hefore us: a sninxy iut &hines ax brightly a+ 
the: list in. amy landi The book under review 
vives @ wuecinct hiatory of the part’ played: 
by poetesses In Hind) Merature fran\ the vere 
inception of Hs dewelopment The editor haa 
rendered.» distinct service io literature hy 
bringing out Mis volume. 
t—In Arahie Seript. 

i. Yadgir--Nasim. Edlied by “Maulana 
Asghar Hussain Asghar ("The indion Pras, 
Mishabad), 1990, 

9 Diwzn-i-A«ar. Edited by Muulvi Abdul 
ling. — lAnjununi-Tarsqqid-Urdu. — Aurangao- 
bad, Deccani, 1330, | 

4 Hinde Shuera Compiled by Khwaja 
LLL Lakhaayi (ihre Bonk Depot, Ueto 
nsum, bucknnw), LRL 

Í, Jawshiiabi Nair, Compiled by. Syed 
Mahámnmud Matunòod Hisvl (Bani Prisad 
liruthers; Agm). 

5&6, Umi Pahelyan, by Syetl Ahmed Hus 
sain: and Umi KRachaniran, by tlakim Muzzafer 
Hussain (" Indian Presa^ Lucknow), 1931. 

+ Schoepenhaur, by Magnum; Zahir-i. ‘Inhay 
of Mirza Shaug: India’s Brave Women (Aivin - 
Ishnyal, Gorakhpore), 193T. 

Yadgir-i-Nasim eontalns tlie trammis masnavi 
narrative jwemn—Guber--Nasin—atd selte- 
tions from the poems af Pandit Daya Shanker 
Nusim. 2) is a matter of reproanh to the 
publishing enterprise In this country that they 
have shamefully negletted the Urdi classics- 
We congratulate the Indian Press an their 
bringing mit each an elegant and well-printed: 
volume:as ihe masterpiece under review, We 
hope we shall lave Hye occasion to welcome. 
olher similur voles of Urdi classics « - a 
203 20. s. v Amather pabliestion which 
highest commendation is 
Diuxm-i-Asar, mot only for rescuing from 
abliviom aü Hlustrious poel of early days of 
ihe history af the Urdu, but for issuing if im a 
most altrsctive form, and in excellent 
wpe. . 
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Hindn Shuura: Hindu Poets of Urdu), edited 
by Kbwnije Ishmit Lakhnod, is ar attempt: fa 
vive in brief compass biographical notes nnd 
selections Irom the works of the humerous 
Hindo poele lo the Grdu language. We think 
iiwas harily nécescry to elress Ihr olpv iets 
Taci that languages ave not divided accorting 
to religions und Wiel Urduo- is no: more the 
lungunge of the Muslims than jt is ol the 
Hindus. . Jamahirat-F-Nasr, compile 
by Syed — Mólnmnmd — Malmnool — Rizsl. 
igo collection of exampica of representative 
Urdu prote [rom the Lime of Mir Annan up 
10 libe present day, D le a good selectinn 
and is wel) printed. 

We hüve received [wo inleresting bodks 
irom the Indian Press, Lucknow. One Is 
devoted ti metital problema ond the other jn 
scimnlific and. moral Lales-—IHImi Pahelgan, Iy 
Mr. Sved Ahmed. Hussain, und ZImi Kahaniya 
Hy Hakim Murxafer Hussain — They stimi 
prove of great interes! amd — edilicalion to 
Urdu-knowing children. 

Aivan-Ishapat of Gorakhpore have sent us 
Ihree ‘of their publications whith witness 
sufüclenilvy to thelr taudable enterprise in 
festering and promoting Urdu litersture, — We 
have often before deplored Me Tach of verne 
culir poblishers and we, iherelore. applar! 
every new addition to their mengre ranks, and 
much móri thë publishers. with taste and nent- 
ness, of these Uiree boaks— Sehoeperhaur liy 
Magnum. Zahir-l-Ishg ol Mirsa Show (edited 
‘by Magnum) and Jndia's Braue Women (Vot 
Tof their political serico. We wish the pub- 
lishers success ani popularily, 

Sudha. A Hull Montlly Maugmxine: (umun- 
F lo-Korvaley, Lrkniwi). 


Among the high lass Hindi monthly 
magarmes, Sudhu stands unique. Within tho 
comparative! short period of its. career, if 
haa mado grent progress and has estnhiished 
a repatallon ull its own. It is devoted to the 





ülxcussabong Of oll bupies of (Interest We hure 


‘the Inst number before us 10 begins with a 
beautiful frontixspleee. [1 ls replete with dm: 


Besides, it contains a Sarge ember of short 
tories and poems which will repay a perusal 
Photos snd illustrations on o profuse scale 
[orm 3a ilistinclive featore of this mngazime. 
We wish Suda every success. 

Chandi 4^ Hindi Monthly Magazine. (Eme 
Art Printitig Cottage Chandralok. Allahsbadt. 

Cnamd hes almost beenme o household 
word in the Hindi-knowing world. Tt has 
ione much lo spread literacy imong our 
women-folk; it has created n taste for reading 
among then. While primurily designed for 
the fair sex, there is much of interest for men- 
folik niso Almos| every number of this 
mhagafine Ix profuselr ülesirnted. Much cán 
le said to the credit of its enterprising editor 
who is conducting il against great odds, ft 
ii rendering good service lọ lh canse of 
Hindi GChand should prove a profitable sssel 
anil therefore the. Himdi-reading publie should 
extend their kind palronage to this. valuable 
vii gies ie. 

Madhuri. A Hindi Monthly Mapazine, 
(Nowalkishore Press, Lucknow), 

Madhuri can compare very favourably with 
any high-class Hindi magazine. The fact that 
Mr. Premchund, the fumous novelist, is asso- 
tiste with itin the capacity of Joint Editor 
is indiewHon enough of lis excellener and 
popularity. Almost all the articles are from 
the pen of distinguished writers and every 
page of this excellent magazina is full of in- 
terest. IE i attractively got up. We have iio 
hesitation in commending it to the Hindi- 
reading publie. — : 








(T) TAKAPOREVALA'S INDIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, 
(Tursporeralu Sons and Co., " Kilab Mahal," 
Hornby Romil, Bombay). 
Indian Princes under British Protection; By 
P, L. Chudgar. 
Co-operalion im Bombay: By H, L Kaji, 
Landlordism in India: By Dwijadus Dotta. 
The Vedic Goode; By V. G. Relg; 
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Regulation of Banke fm India: By M. L. 


Tannon. 
Women in Modern India; Edited ty Frelyn 
C Grdge. 


The Scientific Basis o) Woamin's Educajjon ; 
By © M. Chiplimkar. 

IH. 

History of indian Currency and Exchange. 
Be B. EL Dadachnaji 

A Peep into the Early History of India: By 
Dr. B. G. Bhendarkar. 

With the suspeusion oí the business. of 
Messrs Thicker, Spink and Co. fof Calcutta) 
some monilis back, Messrs Turaporevale of 
Bombay anrr left as the most famous publishing 
firm in Ihe country, whose. publiculjums in 
various branches of Indian literature nol only 
eover an extensive ground, but justly rodound 
to the credit of Indian enterprise, in a feld 
which is rather (comparatively) new te 
Indians. The books grouped above ore tat 
o few of ibe lates! publications of the Bombay 
firm, «acd show their estensive range dm 
vurions tranches of Indian etudies. 


Mr, F. L. Chudgar's book is one of thé best 
‘contributions to the stady of the problem of 
“indian Princes under British Protection “— 
which is appropriately Ils title LU offers 
revelations af the realities life in the Inilian 
States which nre truly startling. No student 
of the prohlem of Indian Federation can afari 
to de without a carefuj and attentive perusal 
of Mr, Chuüdlgarà Dook . +» Similar- 
iy, Mr. H. tL. Kajs Co-operetion — in 
Bombay dà well-edited anil highly meritori 
ous, ennposite compenüdmm written by ñ 
numlier ol experts. The authors re masters 
of the subject they deal with und their 
exposition is thus sound and authoritative 
- - . . Mr. Dvijádas Dalta's Landlordismn 
in à India is «an instructive: counferpari 
to bis earlier excellent treatise, called 
Pensanl-Proprictorship in [ndia 1n this book 
lie makes a pussionule plea for the reconsldera- 


Bihar aad olher qparts—tihre — sbolition af 
Zamindurs, and. Govermment estates 1n. the 
peasants’ lands, und for the reinstatemon! of 
the penseni—as owners of the Lani! subject Ton 
tax for the revenue (nol ent, in fact)—inio the 
position be was fi 1703, so thal xerizalture Em 
India muy be saved, and tbe- poor peusant 
protected from chronic famine und victimisa- 
uon by usureri Now Hub the Awlijenl of 
landlorda and. iandlordism is to the front, in 
connection vith the forthcoming reforgis, Mr 
Dautis's book, by reason of its soundness and 
ncocuracy, meris wide circulation (Ca 
A book of a diferent class and type K Mr, V- 
(i. Rele’s The Vedie God in which the talented 
author sugaesta hiolagi cul interpretation, and 
eluciriations on that basis. of many: unintelii- 
ible pssuiges In the Vedas: Whatever the 
value of his contributions, his treatment F 
highly original und deserves appreciation 

T ln his. Regulation of Banks (n 
India, Principal M. T. Tannan titscusses the: 
preset slnle of hünking affairs it the country, 
and offers sani snd :senslble  sugirestion, 
which deserve serious consideration at the 
huniis of all well-wishers nf ihr commercial 
prosperity of Indin. 


The next group of their publications are- 
devoted to “women's case.” Women In 
Modern india la an tustructive collection: of: 
filleen -excelicn! papers. by talented Indian 
lndles On Various expects Of the women’s more- 
meut The book may justly be treüled as, vo 
to, ay, & Well-wrilles manifesta nl Indian 
wouen's aseriion of their claim for 
equal rigbis with mem . =- - The late- 
Mr. G. M. Chiplunkor's Scientific Basia of 
Woman's Edacatlion i& à work which 1s equally 
erudite and practical. It ds by fur the must 
comprelensive work ot the subject it deals 
with, and will specially appeal to the ‘Indio 
educational and soci) reformer. 

The third and iasi group comprises ew 
editions of their works which lave already 
gained high reputsth.—like Prolessor Dais- 


in History and 
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chanji's History of indian Currency and 
Exchange and the lute Dr. Bhandaurkar's Barly 
History of India, The former—which offers 
om accurate and lucid sketch of the Indían 
curreucy system fram 15800 to 1931—ha«s been 
lioronghly overhuuled sind Judieiousiy révised 
and enlarged, and it is now boul the best 
text-hook on the subject: while the fatter is a 
neally aotup reprint of what is justly 
regarded as o classic in Indiar historica! 
fiterature. and which still stands unrivalled. 


= 


(8) ON OUR LIBRARY TABLE: 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE 


The Home University Library of Messrs. 
Thornton Butterworth Lid, 14, Bedford Street, 
Londen (Longmans Green and bo, LUL, 4, 
Old Courl Honse Street, Caicutta), easily main 
tains ii preeminence os ploneers 1n eA 
ing. serious Mteratare (or y large section af the 
putilic who are Interested in. liberal education. 
cheap sud attractive bocksx on @ large variely 
of Sihjects. The sortes has been carefully 
planned aa d, whol to form a library al 
modern knowletlge covering the chis! subjects 
y Geegraphy, — Literature 
Art. Science, Social Science, Philosophy anil 
Religion. We do nor think that we need say 
any mre wxerpl mention the names of. the 
ecidlit Jules! editions that we have received and 
ihe nimes af theiy authors—The Growth’ of 


‘International Th àth, by F. Mehun Stawell; 


The Great War of 1914-1918, by Major-General 
Sir George Aston, K.CH.; Political Conse: 


ienee of Tho Greal War, by Ramsay Muir; 
Some Econumic Consequences of The Great 


War, by Arthur |. Bowley, ScD, FBA; 
fascism, by Major J- S. Barnes; Volcanoes, by 
G, W. Tyrrell; Liquor Control, by George E.G 

Catlins The Literuture of Japan, by J. fud 
Bryan, We congratulate the publishers un 
maintaining thóir first rank in the modern 
world of cheap; varied aud attractive books, 


The claims of Yoga as philosophy. abd reli- 


‘gion have been wel) recognized bul nu specifle 


attention seems to have been directed to ascer- 


tain the scientitie Import end practica | 
the various methods recommeniled by the 
Yogis: This has been due probably to an 
umler«estimatton of Its practical and. scientific 
aspect. The physleal exercises énjoined by 
Yoga were thus discredited or treated as ise- 
less, Shrl Yorentrn, the Founder of Yogo 
Institutes, has throws. Nood of Tight an the 
practical aspects of The. Xogic Culture, From 
his personal experience and. also from-those of 
his patients and students, aided by clinical and 
laharatory testa, extending over & period of 
fifteen years, the aullior now offers u* à most 
valumbie: work Yoga Personal Hygiene (Messes- 
The Yoga Tustitute; Post Box 481, Bombny) 
on the cure of the body through the 
inany simple yogie exercises. According 
to the euler in India the practical secret of 
healthful living wos known to the ancient 
vogins five [housand years ago. in treating of 
ihe various practices. the author has done well 
lo give weight to lis statements by reference 
lo the original texts in Sanskrit, modern 
medical and hygiene works which mukes this 
excellent manual 3» very interesting. and 
instructive iutroduction to the study of the 
uncient Youle practices ax well as personal 
hygiene, All the processes ore fully [is- 
trated and every practice la elaborated, aimpli- 
fied and explained in the mast modern ferme 
nf science. 

Captain Pillay. the author am] compiler of 
the Welfare Problems im Rural Indio (D, B. 
Taraporevala Sona and Ca, "Kitb Mahal,” 
Hornby Road, Bombay), save in the very firs! 
sentence of the book that there can beno twn 
opinions about the vasiness and variety al 
toi. That being so the problem of welfare in 
rural India is vast and complicated by reason 
of local eustonis, traditions? usages and also, 
ton gren imnensure, ignorance and want of 
adequate resources for combating tt, Cuptain 
Pillay has gathered together in this volume much. 
Yilughle information alow! welfare work dn 
the various countries of the worl whirh 
should be of immense help to the student as 
well as the worker in this fleld, The author 
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lns- also given: very. pertinent puggestings on 
&ocial malerriby and rural problems The 
proper organisation and working of social 
schemes—ibove al) the knowledge of popula 
tion problems, the care of the mother, offect 
of environment on: heredliy imd sanitation, 
nre the eeving needs of rüral [ndis — On al 
bhese nmmllers, Cuptsin Pillus^s book should 
le a real help Hà all those who ure working for 
iho well-being- of Thè tation, pa (Ela a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the sibject 
it dleals: with. 

A Schoo! History of Ladia, hy M. S. Rama- 
swami fyengur, (Messrs. Srinivasan Vurmda- 
chart and (o., 1, Moni Road, Mates) ia 
writen for thé ase ol sbhdents pnreparmg Dor 
Seloot ins]. and Matriculutton — essminuliürs 
lut while keeping (0 Mie preseribed. xyTHMulins, 
he has idevoled some space Lo he eullural 
developement of indin. Stoilents and tenrhbers 
should, alike; find this book more interesting 
und pleasaut reading than u drw narration of 


were ovens 
History omd udersixnds tho cer iircnhnte t 
Ihe students. 

Lortl Dunsany is a writer of repule. His 
stories are muuch in demand, The Travel 
Tales of Mr. Joseph. Jorkems 1G. l^, Putram's 


‘Sona. Lut, 24; Bedford Street, Losdon w.a 


are |3 fairy stories covering # largo tield of 
adventures aut pogo, from an etiempt to 


sovade the Prohibition Laws of the United 


Siates of America to an interview, with. a 
dead princess of Ancioni Egypt, ii is u most 
Dlessant book lur Habt riding: 

One of the lates! annuals lu mako its appear- 
ance is the Crime Arnen lor 1931. (Messrs. 
F: V. White: and Co. Lti., 1-4 Greville Sireet, 
Halborn, Loudon.) This: first number wader 
review gives & record of more Um fifty im- 
portant pams ol erime during the year—their 
range iy well varied. ff praises to be a very 
useful periodical publication for the student 
ot crimes, Including luwyers nnd. meilicul nun, 


EDITORIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
People In The Public Eye 


= — Cue " 


PANDIT MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA: 
AS ] HAVE KNOWN HIM 
(Hy Mr. Sarhchidananda Sinks) 


| feel highly hasoured by the (nvitation, 
extended Lo. me, by 1he Madati Moliun- Malasiva 
Commemoration Volume Commillee, fo com 
‘tribute & paper on some of my personal 
reminiaeeneea of (he greut palrial, eminent 
aerntor aid Ulalinguished cducalionist whose 
innumerable services lo the country the bool 
is intended to record anil popilurize. d 
readily respond to this invitation with, grew 
ledge, wol only of the happy and 
cordial relatiows; which bave subsisted 
hetween Pandit Moloviva and mysull for now 
a period of over forty yQies, frit wed heenuse 
ab has been omy great privilege tö have been 
‘associated wiih him, in tony poblic oth 
vithes, oth in the Central Legislature of the 
eonsiry, publie ucibvities, and also outside IL. 
There is also this fact to keep in mind Kul, 
unfortunately for our vcounlty, a late 
number ut the public workers and lenders aol 
public opinion, with whom Pandit Malaviyn 
hus been associated in his tong public career, 
have pessed gwav, anil I dooht if there arc 
sow mune Ili, who may claim, ox | my do, 
t0 have known aml worked. ‘with Pandi 
Malaviya for now over [four decades. This 
is. therefore, an additional reason for mm 
eceeding Io the wishes ol tose who lave 
quate ihemaelves wosponsible for Ihe (om 
menmoration Volumr, 


Tt is now forty-three years. since [—then 
a south of sevetiteen—firs! heard the name 
of Pandli Muloviva, os 4 voung and wnthiisl- 
attic Worker in the cause of or country, 
Members of my family had long been cii- 
necled with various branches of ihe public 
services, both in Calcutta (then tlie seal of 
ihe Govermment of Bengal and Bihar), and 
aleve Agra ipd Allahabad, [rom à lini nntertar 


to the creation of the then North-Western 
Provinces, in WS, as n separate administru- 
Mon fran thal of Ihe “Bengal Presidency.” 


And so il happened (hai in 1883, some of 


these mmobers of my family, who werr then 
occupying high positions in ihe fidleial 
services, int wital is now the “province of 
Agra," were af Gur uncestrab village (in the 


Shahabod district of Behor) with (heir sons, 


whai ware prosecuting their studies in the 


Munir Central College, Allahabad. D was al 
that thne studying in the first year class of 


the Patna Calloge, ind happened to go to my 
ancestral village, during te summer vacating, 
it was: here ihai i Arat heard glowing ence 
inii» [row wiv relalionss on the public 
career of due youllifal Pandit Malariya. | 


shail never forget, i$ 1 live to, be n hmndred.. 
the deep lupression which the panegyrics; 


which auy young ¢elations bestowed uper the 
public activities and the eloquence of Panilil 
Maluviyn, made upon me. Not only (as. | 
soon came do Ded aut for myself) did they 
very jusily extol his patriolisni, and hold up 
to my emulstion his earnestness und. enthusi- 
ssm in He eause of ihe country, bat they also 


expressed iho highest edmiration for his 


püoweérs of piblle spedking, ns on ‘accom 
plished Webater and « powerful ‘orator alike 
in Hindi and English, The result was that I 
developed a strong Inclinition to make his 
personal sequainiunce, and [ made up m 
mimi: 1o: a0 to Allahabad to. meet him there, al 
ihe earliest apportunity, Fortunatelv, for mie, 
ihe fourth session of ihe Indian National 
Congress: was lo be held thal very year, al 
Allahabad, Mering the Cliristmas week, and 
accordingly | nol only made up my mind to 


men Pandit Mainvive ai the Congresa ani. 


hes hin, i comrmutcáled qi resalta 


- 
a 
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lu my relations, who cordially welcomed the 
lies, uni encouraged me to come io Allah- 
abad. And so. ña apon aa the Patna College 
elosed for the Christmes vacation, | found 
myself in ow third class: compartment on my 
way to Allahabad, 


The session of the Congress: which. wax 
heidal Aliniad in TENK. wasi in niote senses 
than Oe, u unique demonstration of the 
rising uplienva] uf the national eusclouness 
al India, which hed been accelerated by the 
sirenuaous opposition fo thy nathonalisi movre- 
men! Dy tie late Sir Auckland Colvin—ihe 
heal of ihe administration, ab ihab Hine, of 
the Neértli-Weatern Provinces and Gudh—an 
also by the late Sir Syed Almak The resull 
wae thal Congressmen had been: naturally pul 
upon their metile und they left no atone un- 
turned jo nike ihe sadon nol ondy. aüceess- 
fil but memorable. They accordingly secured 


for thelr president a. well-known and liberal. 


minded Scotsian, an ex-FPresident of the 
Beng) Chamber of (Conimerce, ind a man ol 
very grei inlluence In the British commer- 


cial cummimity in India, nmuimels. thu late Mr. 


George Yule. For the chairmanship of the 
fieception Commnuttee, they had the worthiesl 
Lidian then uvailuble, im the person of the 
lute Pandit Ajollyanalh, ihr leader of ihe 
Vuk Bar im (he Allahabad High Court, ‘Till 
then the province of Behar had not taken an 


aclive port in Congress polities and aifnirs,. 


and hat been wholly unrepresented al the 
first session of the Congress (held in Bombay 
lù 1885), ond bel poorly so ol the seconil anil 
(hird sessions heli in Calcutta ani Madras 
respectively; bui there was a slrong contis- 
gent from Buhar at the Allahabad Congress 
which was n unique and an ‘unprecedented 
gothering. It was amidst such ‘surroundings 
ihai 1 found myself in the visitors’ gullery, 
when the Congress opened on the first day 
of. the session, with a wonderfully impressive 
speech delivered by Pandit Ajodiynnath &nd 
ft hithly thoughtful ond strikingly suggestive 
presidential adilress by Mr. George Yule. | 
was so much interested in the proceedings of 


ihe Congress thai I sat, bo to soy, gloss fn 
— oll the days sni all ilie dime Hat Hè 
session lasted. | leard—lor the first time— 
dozens and scores of eminent Indian leaders 
addressing that vast conconrse: Some of the 
powerful speeches: delivered by the rested 
Lodian speakers of (he dme nme a diep imi- 
pression unm my - young mind—for. malines, 
Óhuse dz o Surendramuth Banerjee and Kall 
Charen Batrerjie of Catania, Earilliry Norton 
of Miulrns, mmd Pherozshah Mehin and Kaht- 
oath) Trimbuk Telmg of Bombey. Ai] of them 
seémeg lo me wonderful and cextrnordinary 
performances, aed s0 no doghi they were, 
especially es then judged, aocording fo the 
standard of o young student, by mé But 
while Ladmired thom ull, nons of the speakers 
made such an ineffuceable wid indelible im- 
pression on ms mind as:did he truly eloquent 
&peechrs:of Pandit Malaviya: I fully. eemem- 
ler, even new, how intently absorbed I sat aU 
the time Pandil Malaviys adiüressed (hut vast 
gathering. Unlike ihr great erator named. 
above, Pandit Malaviyms speeches seemed to 
me lo combine rure eloquence with remark- 
able aweeloess ani auavity. Thia frst im- 
pression of mine of the clurneteristie af 
Pandit Malaviya, as a public speaker, has 
since then grown with my growth and. 
strengthened with my strength, and during 
fle mary years in which he ond | worked 
toeelher lä Hie Imperial Logislative Council 
and outside: ii, (he conviction has steadily 
grown upon qme Hiat though [ndis has pro 
duced severul unrivalled orators and debaters,- 
i'undll Malaviyn is miqoe in the sense of 
being the only public speaker who fries. to 
persuade the audience, nol by reuson- ol the 
powei and vehemenee ol his language, bul 
liy greal taci, wonderful gentleness and. ex- 
traoridinury. charm, coupled with the most 
eesy-lowing fMuency which, all combined, 
produce upon the hearer’s mind wid attention 
à soothing sense, and al once carry convic- 
Hon 16 HL. I nerd scarcely add thiol T managed 
tọ gel unyself introduced to Pandit Moleviys 
by my relations, who knew him well, ond | 
shull never forgel the kindness with which he 
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treated me; and so [ returned. from. Alinhabad 
on He Ist Januury, 1899, a3 the happiest 
young Mudent in Jodia wl thet tine 


i 


In fess than aix momihs, | hed mitother 
opportunity, given to me providentlally, not 
only to meet Pandit Miliviya, but to have the 
writiege of playing the host to him and rn- 
terisining him, as a highly honoured guest, 
m my small students’ residence, ai Patan. 
This is: how if occurred | | had gone back 
from’ Paton (during the course of the Jong 
varation of Wie Cillege Ii LRRD) to my rative 
tet, Arrah, where 1 heard from some per- 
soi, who were Congressmen, thal Pandit 


Maloviyy wos expected there on the errand of 


fhe Congress. | knew that Pundit Malaviya 
wae at thot time oliting « Hindi paper, colted 
the Bindusien, of whieh o great Congress 


leader pf that lime, Rake Bam Pal Singh. (of. 


Knlakankar, in  Oudh? was the proprietar. 
Ostensibly, therefore; ‘Pandit Malaviym ‘was 
coming th Behar o advaünee the inlerests of 
(he jJouras! he edited, but lis primary objeci 
mndoubtedly was lo popularise (he Congress 
movement, He saved fòr à couple of days 
ut Arrnh, mni all thr time, | wns omiy too 
glad to gel there on onportunity of attending 
upan hin. We owas so pleased with me thal 
when phinay his visit to Patna, he asked 
me if T coukl arrange lo gmt hiin up. 7 sail 
nmi once thal thongh | wos living in a smali 
rented house, near the Palina College, E would 
déem il us i very ieai privilege, indeed, if 
hè wold honour me by. necepting mv hospi 
tality. He mast readily. &eeepted. my offer, 
inl wecordiugiy al the eid of his wisil fo 
Arrah. bath he atad I weni together to Patna. 
white be stayed for three: days in my rooms. 
As he woe not sceompasnied by any servant, 
he had to. cook his meals, both in the day 
må st night. [| had become so much attached 
lo his personality tiimi | midly sub mot very 
far from him, and talked to him all (the. tine, 
even when he was cooking and taking his 
mealk 4M course, he mw the Wemling Cm- 
gressmen nf Patna of that tire; thr- mort 


prominent amongst whem wire the tnie Mr, 
&yed  Sharluddin — (afterwards Mr. 
Shorfuddin of Ihe Calcutin und the Patna: High 
Coir, ania publie moeting was niko helit, 
which he addressed jos! eloquontiy, Both in 
English ant Hindi. When leaving Polna, Ie 
very kiniliy promised ty take a perami 
interes! in my career which, | am alod to 
lestifv, he hos always done since. 

Soon after Pandit Malaviya's departure, tir- 
cumstances forced me to think of going to 
Englund lo he called 10 the Bar, -and ast 
lud nothing. lo. [all baek upon w Inl time. 
execpt snol wits us Providence had. endowed 
me with, 1 nuturally theaght al writing in 
Pandit Muloviya lo secure for me some pect- 
niory aid from Naja Nem Pad Singh.. T remem: 
ber disiineli; ihai I wrote wany similar 
letters là a minber of. distingnished indiar 
publio mèm. some of whom | had cone- An 
know ul the Allahahad session of the Cmm- 
gress. | have long since realised, what 1 
did uot doe then, thal was foolish of me 
Io have expected’ 4$ responke from any uf 
them, But | cecall with great gratification 
that of ull those whom 1 addressed: the. only 
one reply | received to my communication 
wae fram Pandit Malaviya, Of course, be 


wes wnahle to assisi me, as the Raja Saleh | 
had mony far more deserving claimants on 


lix purse. than myself, but Pandit Malaviyn 
wrote lo tue a highly sympalhotic ond genuine 


friendly letter (whieh is still a cherished 


possesion f iine) m whieh he declared hix 
eontictiol (hat though | might Mail i my 
efforts lo proceed to Lomlon to qualify myself 


for ihe Bar, he felt sure, from whal he knew- 


of me, that | would "go far and fare well” 
His Brahminteal prediction tns certainly 
come OF Irne [n my case; for oo my point 
of vicw3 I have had little to. eompluin of. in 
Ihe enurse of h niriy long tiie. “But! it is for 
Panilit Malovisn to say whether his expeeta- 
tions of my cureer have been. st adl realize 


IN 


to relurned! from fvondon, fo; Allntiabort; in 
February 1805, offer my call to lhe Bar on 





Jüsilce 
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(he 261) ef Jantares of thal year There 
wire al Chit Hime, ab Aflatiahad, a number of 
ms frients, specially Trom Behar, (Iur mat 
prominent amont whom was thè now senior 
puisue Judge of the Prina High Court; Mr. 
luktee Iwnula Prüsab Moro than foriy wears 
lock. few tindas (rom Upper ludis kai 
crossed the seus, anil, in my case, | happeneil 
to be the first Hindi frm Behar, whe hal 
returned] after qualifying in Lonidow Nati- 
rally, Wherefore, Uiore was zx strong feeling 
that | shold be mitir, an oy return. to 
Allwhabwl. @ publie weleame, amd uccordinuds 
a large meeting was arrange! in Whe hall of 
the oh) Keyasthe Pathshala buildings. which 
was peesubud over by an wvweunent advocate. ül 
Hie High Court Th was-ot this meeting that 
| Iul ggnim He privilege ol coming in contact 
wiih Pauli Molovigu. He milo à fairiv 
long specel, relating all ihat he Enri about 
me and ihe Impression that he hed formed 
of me, and wished me all the good things in 
the work, on mys joning: the Motos Bar. 
Feo Unis imè onwards. Pandit Malaviya: and 
| used (de correspond] wiii àne amobher tn 
important puhlic affüir&, anui mial to mee! 
vither at Allahabad, or generally at thé places 
where the oonupl sessions of the National 
Congress were beld from Time to time. In 
1BDL however, owing to a complete breakdown 
ln zy henslih, a) Patna, where 1 had becá prac- 
Hsing Ni Men, P obpvansferred qnywelf peranmnn- 
ently 1o Aliahabmi and have lived there 
simce, in my own house. From that time om- 
wort G0 Jonuary 1910, whens] wus tected 
lo represent the Legislutive Council of Behor 
arnt al Weslero Bengal (popularly knowe ws 
the “ Bengal Camell") in the Imperial Legis- 
látive: Cóunéll,: Pundit Malaviya and | worked 
together in many public nffmirs ni Allahahait. 
ln Joly, 1890) wihien | founded the Hinmdustan 
Review, | received from him ines! valuable 
assistance, am! also when 1 starled—jn 
January, 1v03—the indian People, as 2 weekly 
journal. 

Bul the thing which T recai ol presant: 
with w very great sypreciation of  lPanilil 
Muloviva's perséveranee and courage, war the 


compllution by him üf à portenlous buck on 


(he Hlodi-Ledy eontroversy, whieh wus pre- 


semed wily an auidress, hy & very imminenti 
depululion, tà Sir Antons MacDounell, and. a 
p Pemi of which he directed the phont reer 
of the Nageri character in tho courts of The 
Niitih-Wesalerd Provinees ani) Chii LE wire 
an immensely diMeul) task to hove obtained 
wich an order [rom ihe bed qusernment, 
thirty years hark, und nowe bmi Pandit 
Malaviya could have -snecessfully uchiewo! 
lus purpose, For flm sake of putting together 
(his Highly indtmictive aml convineiud «ark. 
he-had to give up practically bis practice for 
a period ef (rom iwo to tee Sears, and d 
distinctly remumber him. sitting dun (what wai 
called io those days) the Vokiis" Association 
rooms, of the Allahabad High Court, sar 
romuded bw. piles of books of reforence and 
standard works on philoloyy—io glace of 
being immersed in legal Uleroture Ia thal 
surreuiuing Im 1910, às. mentioned nbove. 
Pandit Malaviya and D were retürmed tà. the 
imperial Legislative Council fo represent the 
Iwo. neighbouring provinces of Behor and 
West Bengal, aml Aura und Oul The three 
sears thal we spent fegelber af Caleuttà aml 
Simla impressed me very highly with the 
vatwe of the great work thet he lit, im bis 
epei Rs s oosnriHor; for "ae conntry EvEN 
lective Paints | ln whieh there Wm a stand 
ing majority of ay official phalans,, A | 
the personality of the Inte Mr. Gokhale oter- 
shadowed ihat of lus other non-òlticãa! eol- 

leuguex in the: Jendershipn of the progressive 
or thy Gotgress party in the Comen, yi 
Pandi) Makiviya ruanaged iò retain his posi- 
(ion 2s one of the formes! lnuders aad public 
mem io the ommiry, and his contribulluum 
10 the debate, on the mony momentous prob. 
lems debated upon, were always listened fo, 
even by ibe allirial beuches, with respeet and 
wünirallon, Again and again, it had been my 
privilege te have co-operate) with Pandi 
Malaviyw im doing same liio service to our 
commiry through the medium of. the- Central 
legislature, during our [wo terms dn the: 
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imperial Legisiative Council, when we served 
together a$ representatives of the two: neigh- 
bouring provinces. During our second term, 
Mr. Gokhale had passed sway, Mr. Sasiri hol 
come io, and our ranks were reduced by Ihe 
passing away of several! of our ald colleagues 
of the times of Lords Minto and Hardinge. 


Yet with all these funitleaps and [Limitations 
Pandit — Maleviys — achieved — 3 notable 
triumph as une ob Mie distinguished 
lenders of the progressive party in the im- 
perial Council, during the regime of Lord 
Chelmsford. 1| was especially so in the 
year 1919, when the session was bell nt Simin. 
alter the happening of ihe Punjab alrociiles, 
in the summer of thal year, The debates 
&enáequenlly were highly sensalicnal, thy 
ürmy wma specially represented by the pomi- 
nation of high muliturs aleer, ond the 
Panjab Government had, ma iti representa- 
tive, its Chief Secretary, Mr. Thompson (now 
Sir Imnes Thompson, Clef Commissioner of 
Delhi. The debates lasted for days nnd 
déys, in whieh Puuilli Malaviva took. perhaps 
ihe most importin! prt, Mr, Thompson was 
regarded by the alfficia) benches 4s a very 
powerlul speuker, one of alos volcanic 
Vebemonce, and his attacks on Pandit Malaviye 
were couched in as strong s» languauge ü& he 
tonl] safely indulge in, consisiently with the 
nse of parliamentary éliquette. On one ocea- 
sion he thougtit he would be able to senre 
a poini against Pandij Maliviya by quoting 
frm Miltons Parodie Lost; ut the latter 
was equal lo (he occasion, and in his reply 
gave Mr, Thompson, not ouly à crushing re- 

inder on the vurlows points, but literally 
pulverised him by quoting another apposite 
anaa from the same great poet. Pandit 
Maleviva's Punjab speeches were truly in: 
ielleciünl treats of a very high order, [n 
1920, when IT wis returned to the Assembly 
and elected is first Depuly President, Pandit 
Alateviyo was not a member of ii, he having 
refused to stand for election in deference to 
ihe resolution of the Nagpur session of the 
Congress urging non-co-operation, but he 
came i al the second and third elections, and 





been Lhe 


retained hi» high posilion. a* s preal parha 
niemtary leader, 


OY Pandit’ Malaviya and his. varied poblic 
activities, | could write “much and Jong,” bat 
L boj, what [L have been able to say &» far. 
hused upon my personal knowledge of his 
work and intimate association with him fòr 
over now forty years, will satisly every reader 
of ibis volume, of wliat u greal asset 
he li to the couse of our country’s freedom 
antl progress. MM is nol necessary for me fo 
refer to his grent amd splendid work in 
founding und orgunising the Betnares Hindi 
University, of which he has now been Lor 
aon years, most deservedly, tie VierChan- 
cellar. But above all bis other services; the 
greatest to my mind, ls bis having heum alili 
to make nup his mind, in his seventy first. yeur, 
io. go to- London to altend the second -— 
of the Round Table Conference. Only those 
who, Uke mse, haw: persona) knowlerdgo of 
his habits and genuine orlhodoxy in mutters 
social, çan realise what a didilen!| task I 
must fave been for him lo have persumled 
himself to wo over to London, Bul wolike 
somes other friends of his, | am not im the 


least surpris sf his having "done" ii ni 


last- Pl'atriotism, En. the best sense or the teirm, 
a burning love for the country el his birth, 
and n very keen desire fo  amellorale thee 
condition of hi fellow-commirymen, have 
itviking keynotes of Pandit 
Malnviya'& eharneler. as à public mam, and 
there 1s nolliing surprising, therefare, in his 
having been able to bring himself round té 
proceed to London, when hie felt thal he war 
bond de do so fl the call of his country. 
i ussociüle myself with the prayer of ihe 
very lacge number of bia friends and admirers: 
that Providence may vouchsale lo him for à 
long time yet to come, heslth dnd strength 
lo carry on his. highly useful and most bene- 
fein] publir üctivitüeg und | earnestly hope 
it wil} fall to his Jal te soe, before long, our 
menk ament ahil blatovle country attsin the 
full states of-a Dominis lu- the British Gam- 
monwenlth of Nations, 
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IL 


& PRESIDENT. 


Mr, Bamon De Valera 


Eamon De Valera, the-fery peirel of Tretunil, 
wos Horn in New York 1n October, 1882, o£ » 
Spunish father-and an trish mother, Return- 
ing 1o. Íreland z& » child, he was educaled jn 
Dublin; In 1001 hc won an exhibition amd 
entered the Hoya]  Univorsity, where hie 
secured à mathematical seholsrship, — let 
graduating. he fàughi mathemulies and utlier 
snbjectk at various rolleves In Dublin, We 
also acted a4 examiner to dhe Rear of Educa- 
tien tor some tine, te LOL he Loek his BS 
iegree, Later he tried tb yet an inspector- 
ship of schools hut failed ta do su. 


He hod wo excellent. knowledge of Gaelic 
Which was a areal usset to him in his political 
activities, In 1913 he joined thw irish. Volun- 
Mere He was already o Sinn’ Felner tnt be 
1onk-no lending parl in. the movement £ül the 
Easter rebellion of HHO, when lw led the im 
surgenis. and held  Boland's bakery, Dublin, 
which supplied them with food and. offered à 
commanding position for rifle work. 
Ultimately De Valera xorrendered on April 30. 
tie was sentenced ty death, hot the penalty 
was commuted tu tife ELE Qn 


im NBA 





n — itt followed. 


He wis the only proniinent surviving leader 
a Fhe revolt, ond was, therefore, greeted. by 


nu cheering crowd on his return to Dahlin. 


The trish Catholics regarded him as the hope 
of their couse. He wos elecied for E Claro, 
infesting theo Nationalis; and his victory did 
much to fortber Sinn Fein Until te was rr- 
arrested in the Spring of (016, he carried om 
a whirlwind campaign in whiclh he was 
assisted by his: ready pen and his eloquence In 
(aclic and English alike, He ws elected 
“ President of the Erish Repoblic" by the Sinn 
Fein Convention. of October, 19017- In tho 
Spring of 1918 he took sm active part in the 
agitation against  conscriptlon, His rearrest 
in May was due to the discovery of a plot 
for a rising which wis to he assisted by wu 
German 
In February, 1919. hw mode his way to the 


Invasion. Escaping from the prison 


United States, where he managed t) evoke much 
«yinpüthy for the Sinn Fein caise- He was 
ieesivell as “President” by the civie müthori- 
ties of New York umi wus given. ihe freedom 
ül ather citien, where Hie Trish were nmunmroits. 

Ue Valera raised a loan of one million steriing | 
for tl» " Republic. 


He returned to [biland lo the Spring ol 1221, 
His year when the Anglo-lrish Treaty wees 
signvil, im T020 he had been elected for Go, 
Down to Hie Northern Patrtisment asd In. 1013 
lie was made Chancellor of- Ube Nuthorral 
Eniverslls. — As hi could sot secure n- majority 
lur his Republican views, he resigned the 
“ Presidency of the Hepulilic ^ Aud led. thui 
Republican forces: Ue told his followers 
there éodld be no sovereign State so long. m 
Ireland was divided itte North and Sonth, 
I Avigust; 1994, he was ugain captured, but 
was released: im July, 1924. — [n the simo vear 
he was wlocted President ol Sinn Fel. Far 
contravention of. an expalstan oriler be was 
urresied hy the Dlster Government in IEH, 





De Valera liad lost much ground hy the end 
of 1925 when the financial and boundary 
agreements regarding Ireland had been con- 
clued, anit iq March, 1026, he resianod the 
Presidency of Sion Fein. following the difta 
lw the Sinn Feiners o[ his motion that Re- 
publican deputies should enter the Free Stale 
wn -Northern Parliament, i the anb ol 
slleuianee was waived. Hy November 1920,. 
he seemed to have come round to the side of 
lite electoral inethods in lien of force, In con- 
nectign with the dispote over £500,000, thu 
vispest balance of Ue towii he raised far ihe 
Irish Republic, which was ciaimed by the. 
Free State Government, he contended thal 
the settlement wilh Great Briluin did not re- 
resent the true will of the Irish people, that 
he would tomaluewk the Free State regime 
whenever à chance arrived. und, therefore, 
lie relüseil la liani over the monev rülsed [ar 
in independent Ireland. Anil now he 4) 
President of the Irlih Free Stote, and. how 
taken the oath of nltegiance. 











SIR MOHAMMAD SHAFI 

fiothe sleath af Six Moliunimed Stall, India 
has lọsi «fried pulfic worker nb nonum 
when fiix services were inosp rewuired. He 
Awaa born oo March 146, 1369, ard wax snatehbed 
Away Irun our midst of the  eompuratlrely 
early age of 42 years. Fe was ecuculedt ol the 
Unverümen! College and ihe Fornim Uhristian 
College, Lahore; and ultimately chose for his 
career thn homourshle profession of luw. He 
wes called (6 (he Bar by the Hon'ble Society 
of the Middle Temple, in, June, 1802 He was 
m Dit of the Aligarh University ami LUT. 
o ded of he. Delhi; Wilh kis: hrilinni edit- 
twünnal record, his attainments «3 a public 
nud were equally murked, Hecwas president 
wi the All-India mb the Punjab National 
Liberal femenes, President, All-India Urdu 
Conference 1011, President. AIB-dndi Mistni 
Longur IW President, All-Dudia Moliammadar 
Udaeation Lonferenee H6, He held thr office 
of the Riluexlion Minuier af the Goverpoment 
yi Tandis mul alkoof Law Member and during 
lin tome period he wos the Vice-President of 
fhe Viewrov's Exeentive Counrzil Prior to thu! 
he was s uember o( de Panjsb. Legislative: 
Council. and inperit Gommcil during the period 
Hf the MorlevMinta Belarnes— He wis a member 
el aie Romul Talle Caoaferenee aml jiis: con- 
inibutions there are well known. He was à 
Irusted besiler ol the Muslim: exunmnutity. and 
his effort was to bridge the: quif tht: separated 
Ie two linportimd enmmaullles ef initis, lis 
list speech in tie Plenacy Sessim ot the Roand 
Tablo Conferences uude db abundantly ceir 
Lint the interest of India was foresmést dn fus 
Hosts India keenly feels tbw ubsenes of 
Her ilevoled son from her Goonellá ata moet 
When ltr esting is ds ihe qmelling pot. He 
hmi endeid himself to n Bost of friends aml 
uditurers 3s. his eourbess. ealhuilie phllautlitopy 
amd publie «ervives who mowrn fiis lores, 


af the are 


MUNSHI SHWARI DAYAL 
The province of Agre and Oudh in: general 


aad the Kayastha contmunity in particular is 


poorer ho the loss of. un uumeni citien pmi 


veteran reformer in the person of Munshi 


ishwmri Duval u wel-kniwo oadW¥oenle ‘of 
Laeknow. He was a social reformer, s phi- 


luntioropilst wd @ lawyer OF mech distinelion. 


He was. a member of the exernütivr body of 
the Hindu. Widow BHemarriaga: tengue, lauck- 
now, and was keenly interested. ds. bitermut- 


Hoges anil (he remarringes of wlilows He 


ul am exanpte Ds searring oie of fiis awi 


daughters. Ho was born in tie ywur 1502, 


ind was of the almost first hatch of advocates 
In Lucknow, tn the profession lhe soon rosi 
ite prominence timile Lie patrouape of (he 
lute Mimshi Kall Prasad | Kulbbuskar of the 
Kayestha Pathehalas fie He lud 3 
very lucrative practice aml retired di. 1915. 
Two other brothers of fus were also ardent 
refarmers. The elder. Rabu Sarju Duval, was 
fi promincn! member of We Arra Samsj for 


which he worked with greal devotion: and en- 


Miusiassem lo the end of his life, — Another 
hrother, Bahn: Hargobiud Dayul, who was-also 
uñ aulvocate, was s great followser of Ihi Iadlu 
Swami fmi; Io Hue canus of which de gave 


away al his possession and petiesi from 


public activities early in ife He was one of 
ilie founders of tlie All-India Kopasthy Confer- 
ence Mumahi Tshrwnes Vraynl ded oa simple life 
but donated handsomely lo several scharibahle 
institutions Quibe Dutelv Jue had created. thie 
Hargobiid Doval Treyst in menory of his elder 
hrother for ihe imomotion ol education. wnong 
hayustius ani endowel property worth over 
Hs. 2,00,000. it was noi long before Munshi 
lshwurt Dayals death that) Ihe Tarmsdutión- 
stone of the Hargoblul Dàyal hostel bu lakil 
by Rui Bajswar Rani. The ltaTes behind à 
widow wl two deidhters 16 whom we offer 
deep sympathy und sincere condolences on: our 
behalf and thut of a host of his fends and 
mimirers, 
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The Latest Indo-South African Agreement 


“Bu The Right Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastn. 


indians everywhere will be happy to learn 
that the Cape Town Agreement of 1927 hos 
heen renewed, ensuring the continuance of 
friendly relations between the Government 
of the Union of South Africa ond our own 
Government ami the maintenance of an 
indian Agent fo watch over the interests of 
cur countrymen in that part of the world, 
The significance of this event is enhanced: be- 
causé lt was unexpected. To enable the 
reader to judge how for this feeling of gratu- 
lation Js justified T. shall attempt below fo set 
forth the circumstances and outline the tsim- 
tints of the understanding hebween the fwo 
Governments. 


The background of the South African pic- 
tre is durkened by the rooted colour preju- 
dice of ihe dominunt community, — Whether 


British or Boer, the white citizen, with 
honourable exceptions, regards the Indian us 
un alien whose presence is an economic ond 
political menace and who must be sternly 
kent dawn a TET Inferior to be taxed and ruled 





but never encouraged to feel ibat be ever can 
be ab equal cillzen, Large sections of the 
ruling oligarchy continue (o believe, in spite 
af evidence to the contrary, that the Indian is 
increasing in numbers. at an alarming rate; 
while his. Jewish ami otber tradu rivals are 
able every now and then. to work. up public 
feeling against him and compel Government to 
Inircduce some aznuli-Inillan measure or other. 
No measure of relief or help: to our com. 
munity has any chance, so long as those who 
have the municipal oni! parliamentary yole 
arë hostile and even bear hatred in their hearts. 





In the Transvaal ever since the discovery af 
gold all coloured persons have been put onder 
disabilities of one kind or another. They 
eannop acquire fixed property on proclaimed 
lumi ond their right to occupy slonis amd 
carry on trade iv mbject to serious Hmits- 
tion, The areas within which these restrie- 
tive lows do not apply are exceedingly «mall 
and are known a4 bazaars, locations, mining 
compounds and other piaces which the Min- 
Ing Commissioner may from thue to time aet 
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apart for the purpose. In spite of this harsh 
legislation, perhaps on account! of it to some 
extent, the policy of the authorities towards 
the Indian community has never been with- 
out some sympathy and consideration. In 
consequence our people have enjoyed [acill- 
ties for trade, occupied buildings and shops 
for that purpose and even acquired Axed pro- 
perty of great valtie, The vested rights that 
have grown op these many years are in many 
cases miricily lawful. But in many other 
cases they would appear to rest on nothing 
more thin the connivance or passive acqui- 
giente of Government officials. Whenever 
[will towards Indians becomes active, Ihe 


öld prohibitions of law are invoked, ind the- 


community is threatened with Joss of property 
and, whal is even worse, with deprivation of 
facilities for trade, which is Ihe only octu- 
pation open to the greal majorily of them, 
About three years ago this threat became quile 
serious and certain municipal bodies, chiefly 
that! of Johannesbarg, began to withhold or 
suspend the grant of certificates of leave to 
trade in cases where it appeared that the Indian 
who applied for It had po legal title 10 oecupy 
the premises in question. ‘The trouble gathered 
force until] 2 Selec! Committee of the Union 
Parliament was appointed to consider the 
subject. This committee heard a good deal 
of evidence, our case being presented ably and 
skilfully: by Afr, Miliin, E. C. and by Mr. J. D- 
Tyson, who during the periòd of Sir Kurma 
Heddi's illness acted aa Agent of the Govern- 
ment Of India. The upshot was o drastic Bill 
which proposed among other things to segre- 
gate Indians in locations and compel those 
who now live elsewhere to remove to them 
with all their business and belongings within 
a period of five years. The Government of 
India made vigorous representations on behalf 
of our nationals and were able to: secure. the 
consent of the Union Government to the inelu- 
sion of the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure Bill 
among the subjects. for consideration at the 
Roond. Table Conference which it was pro- 
posed to bold in the beginning of this year 
to consider the renewal of the Cape ‘Town 





Agreement of 1927. The Indian Delegation 
under the leadership of Sir Farl-i-Husain had 
thus a double insk before it. 
IL 

Omiting miny details, however important, 
which the ordinary reader would find’ it dif- 
ficult to follow, three main points of first-rate 
Importunce were pressed upon the delegation 
hw Ute blesders of the Indian community, who 
were present in Cope Town in full strength 
ond were laken into frequent consultation. 
First, existing rights must be protected fram 
further menace; second, provision mut: be 
müde for future expansion so that coming 
generations of Indiuns should not find them- 
selves barred fram the profession of trading; 
und third, both these EORUM should he attained 





Let me :eniion iu passing s few significant 
points to enable the reader to understand 
something of the atmosphere in which the 
question is involved. How vital: irade, faciti- 
lies are for our people may be realised by the 
fact thal, although the right of ownership and 
the tight of oécupalion ate both, valued, the 
latter is valued far more than (he former, and 
if, owing to pressure of conditions, one of 
these had to be surrendered, most Indians 
would surrender the right to acquire and own 
fixed property. The Bill as now drafted does 
not in terms provide for the exclusion of 
whites or natives from locations intended for 
Indians, Nevertheless in actual practice the 
segregation of our community will be brought 
about. The instinct was sound which led 
therm to detect the presence of segregation even 
where the wording did not expressly mention 
it, In the province of the Transvaal the Dutch 
element. preponderates and will not hear any 
British ipine ar alao diay ribs supposed 
to flow from citizenship of that. Empire. Our 
sppesn! imust be grounded upon generul consi- 
derations of tnunanity und natural justice. 


Our delegution urged that the vested inter- 
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escence of Government officials should receive 
henceforth the posiiive consent of the Mining 
Commissioner, who should be instructed by 
tie Government to exercise the power granted 
to him under the nw to permit coloured per- 
lie, We were nol quite sure thal some little 
legislation would nol be necessary to secure 
cur objects fully through this means, but if i! 
was, we hoped the Union Government could 
securt it with the sanction and support of the 
Select Committee. TE Mie Mining Commissioner 
rA AET could not only 

protect existing interests, but. provide in fair 
didit for the needs of the coming Indian 
generation, |t is understood that this smug- 
gestion has met with the approval of the Se- 
lect Committee: only, in the piace of the 
Mining Commissioner they have been ad. 
vised by their law officers to substitute the 
Minister of the Interior. Also they bave al- 
towed the deletion of the clause which would 
havo segregated the indian community, The 
white peaple of the Transvau| are very senai- 
live os to their right to govern Umir territory 
according lo their own wishes and resent the 
representations of the Indian Government as 
amounting to wowurranted interference in 
their internal administration, To meet this 
sentimental difficulty it was agreed that the 
provisions of ihe Transvaal Asiatic Tenure Bill 
should not become the subject of formul dis- 
cussion or resalition ut the Round Table Con- 
ference, Dr, Malan unilertook 10 place our 
views fully before the Select Committee, and 
we stipulated firmly thal the renewal of the 
Cape Town Agreement would depend for its 
ratifitaiion by the Government of India upon 
the extent to which our representations on the 
Transvaal trouble received the favourable con- 
sideration of the Seleci Committee. 


The agreement itself had always been looked 
upon with suspicion ard disfavour by a power- 


ful section of while opinion, The  Govern- 


meni of General Hertzog was denounced by 
this section ss having shown undue weskness 
«nd compromised the freedom of action of the 





citizens of South Africa, who were obliged to 


submit to the delay and inconvenience of 


having to hear the views of the Govermmeni 
they were dealing jusiiy ani equitably with 
people who were their own subjects, One 
circumstance lul reconciled Ihem to ihis un- 
desirable position, This was the sssisled emi- 
eration scheme, which with the co-operation 
of the Government of India brought about ù 
certain diminution in the numbers of the 
lndinn conmmomily. “This advantage, weyers, 
had now ceased. Opinion in India was khos- 
file, while im South Africa itself the loea] 
Indian Congress had become restive and begun. 
to denounce the arrangement by which num- 
bors of their innocent countrymen were tured 
lo poverty, ill-health and: social persecution in 
the homelund. Was there any nienns, we were 
aked, ofl improving the assisted emigration 
Acheme and reviving the movement! of Indians. 
from South Africs to India? Our answer wus 
an emphatic ond final negative. Knowing, 
however, thal, If the matter were lefi there, 
there was no prospect of the Agreement being 
renewed. we drew attention to the fact that 
under the terms of Ube original agreement the 
assisted emigration of Indiana might he te 
India or other countries where the climutic 
and economic conditions were similar to those 
or South Alricu. Aller à good deal ol negotin- 
lion, the Conference decided that the two 
Governments should be advised to co-oper 
hà. Investigating Ube conditions of likely 
countries with a view 10 pronioting plans of 
colonization by indians both from India and 
from Soul Africa IL wua no #asy mutter to. 
get ihe leaders af the Indian community to 
agree to [lis idea. They asked wheiber we of 
the indian Delegation agreed (hat they ‘were 
undesirables ant must be got rid of to the 
extent possible, Some went further, asserting 
Ihn! ihelr sirengih luy in thelr tinmber nad 
they would never consent to its heing reduced. 
We pointed out that the immediate atep: wus 
only #0 Investigntion, and that they need never 
emigrate if Oie plan was not good enough for 
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the people of the homeland as well as for 
them Also We had secured that in the investi- 
gation they themselves should, participate 
through a represenialive. These considera- 
tions finally won their consent. 
ML 

We came nex! opon omother difficulty, The 
Union delegation were dead against the famous 
aplfiment cline. To belp the memory of our 
renders, H may be stated thet this clause 
committed the Union Government! to the duty 
ol looking afier thè [Indians under them in the 
same way in which civilized odminisirations 
look after their suljecis, and to provide for 
them the same educational and other facilities 
whicli they provided for tho other elements 
of their population. It would appear these 
propositions raised hopes which could never 
be fulfilled and the leaders of the Indian 
Congress tried to discredit the Union Govern- 
ment by constantly flinging the terms of the 
upliftment clause In their faces: Our South 
Africay colleagues would not therefore leur 
of |t» being repealed |n the new agreement, 
Our answer was tha! the upliftment clause 
was the part af ihe agreement which made 
it acceptable lo is, amd that if it were dropped 
we should hure no use lor the agreement, The 
impasse thus brought about lusted several days 
during which we discussed! on nllernalive pro- 
posal or two, but with no favourable resol. 
The end, however, as we believe and as our 
readers will perhaps agree, Is happy. Our 
brethren in the Tronévanl hove been relieved 


of jhe worst features of their recent tronbie. 


No Indians will return to indio unless they 
choose to do wo. If any pressure is exercised 


hy the ollitiils or Agents of the Unlon Gov- 


ernment in this direction the leaders of the 
focal Indian Congress will be free to make 
counter propaganda., — Thé: apliftmenl clanse 
coniinues, An ÁAgeni of the Government of 
India will, ns during the lest five years, watch 
over the inlerests of our countrymen und be 
their guide, philosopher and friend, besides 
serving s& Ihe medhim of cufimunication. be- 
tween the two Governments. A South African 
indian chosen by tho Congress will be a mem- 


her af the committee which explores on be- 


half of the two Governments the possibilities 


of colonieation for Indians from both countries 
in such places as Brazil; British Guiana ond 
Tanganyika: No period of years is preseribed 
[ar the life of thé renewed aureement. 

How was this happy ending brought about? 
The dominant cause without a doubt wus the 
süvantage bo both sides af mulual friendship 
and good understunding, which made It er- 
yedient. as well as right In have an instrument 
embodying (hem, such a* is recognised im the 
international sphere, Also the commanding 
personality of General Hertzog had its own 
Infliüence, while Dr. Malan, silenL strong and 
straight, pulled his fall weight in the canse 
of peace because if was the cause of justice 
as well Ar though we as members of the 
Conference never travelled outside our agenda, 
i} is not improbable that the necessity of cul- 
tivating trade relations between the two 
countries *was presen! to the minds of our 
Union eólleagues and made lis own contribu- 
tiun to the result. Our friend Dinabandhu 
Andrews interposed his good offices wherever 
und whenever they were required, thus making 
a great addition to the already immeasurable 
debt onder which [ndians overseas lie to lim. 
Sle Fovl-i-Hiissin in splte of serious HlIness 
surpassed all expectation by his patience, tact 
atid skill as wel ay by the firmness. with 
which he repressed all communal tendencies 
among our countrymen there. 1| ts impossibie 
to say enongh of the services rendered to the 
amd great reputation made « singular appeal 
to wll with wher she came into contact, Whal- 
ever her sex, colour, race or predilection. in 
palilies. 

IY. 

iù the ias few days disquieting news has 
come from South Africa. Our countrymen 
have expressed themselves wholly dissatis- 
fed with the concessions moile by Dr, Malan., 
Who con Mame them? Wt is galling to the 
children of on ancient civilisation to be con: 
signed fo a permanently inferior status nnd 
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subjected to bad laws, which they must cir- 
cumvent W they are to live at all, It ts still 
more galling to discover that their oniv re- 
fuge in distress is a government whose power 
to help is by no means equal lo iis will, We 
must implore our brethren to submit to the 
iran law of necessity and accept sach allevin- 
tion as the Indian delegation has been able lo 
obtain, Perhaps whem: this country isa Do- 
miniom like other Dominions in the British 
Commonwealth, her voice will go farther than 
it now does and her nationals abroad will not 
he denied the slementary rights of citizenship. 
In fact the humiliation of our nationals is one 





af the cenaldi tions that weigh most with 
me in presiding for our Dominion status. 
Already, following. on such progress ss we 
have made in this direction, the India Offic 
Mere is reason to believe, has learned ott orca- 
Honi to stand up to the Colonial Office. Be- 
lore long a Secretary of State for India, 
speaking in the name of a free people, mav 
perform the miracle of esserting that they 
can no longer he expected to submit quietly 
to unequal and inequitable conditions. Menn- 

while our advice to the Indian Congress i 
South Afries la clear, though |t sounds -teme— 
Patience! 








Much could be suid to-day about the changed 
angle from whieh we look af childhood, bui 
|| wes not until comparatively recent limes 
(hat chilithood was conecived os having ronl 
signifieance, TL Dax been looked upon m» m 
period of lite that bad to be tolerated for the 
sanke of whal would come out of IL Db wis 
something to be autgrown 3 spon as possible. 
Children were candidates for adulthood, Su 
atl! ideale. standards, manners and methods 


if procedure were Lo lu imposed on the life: 


af ihe child and lixed fhere as rapidly ms 
possible. Children were ta live as llitlé men 
amd women. . Those who did so were gowl. 


others bad. 


The wodern child study movement which 


grew oi af de work of Roussesu, Pestalozzi | 


By Dr. G. s. M, M.A, Ph, D. 
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uml Frobel, hea focussed attention sharply an 
the child, hit nature ond needs But the elit 
‘ideas of the superior ond dominating interests 
of the mhill are &o thoroughly entrenched in 
rockely thal the newer regard for chilithood 
«till has lo struggle for recognition, This i» 
essentially on adult world, ordered and ur- 
ranged hy wdult for thelr own ends and pur- 
puses- Fortunaiely, however, we aure partially 
wwakims [Mam oor aegieet amd lethary and 
there is u growing femdemry lo muke: 
more liberul provisine for the rights of 
children. The child is coming to be regarded 
as having positive werth, and the period of 
childhned is to be conserved both for its own 
«ike and for the sake of the larger social 
ggnificance of a prolonged period of infancy. 
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In the old education the curriculum Was 
ie- cemre of the educative process. Every- 
thing else:revolved around it even the child. 
The subject-matter of education was determined 
wholly from ihe adult point of view. The 
only concession that was made was to ids 
inferior powers of 
had to be simplified and administered in small 
doses. H the child did not like what he 
studied so much the worse for him. The very 
fort thal the subject-matter was disagrecabie 
was a guarantee of its superior disciplinary 
value. The adult mithority and the adult sub- 
ject-malter wire supreme, That is ihe almos- 
phere in which most of our educalional work 
in India is still going of 


With the new ideas of child nature, the 
centre of educational thought and practice 
gradually shifted from the curriculum to the 
child. Everything revolved around the pupil. 
There can be no doubt that ihis represented 


à very wholesome reaction from the older 


point of view, (Would that we in India re- 
cognised more generally the rights and needs 
of the child!) But the reaction offen went too 
far. Man in order to become man has had 
to rise above instinct. 


" educstive process cannot be defined in 
ios. of a circle, Neither the child nor the 
eurricuhim can be made the centre, The ari- 
dinal nature of man and (he social values 
inherent in civilisation are both involved at 
every point and throughout every stage of the 
educative process. The child is not a fixed 
thing—bia originni nature is to be recon 
Mructed anil developed until It harmonises with 
civilised human nature. The curriculum is 
aot a ied thing to be imposed upon the 
pupil—the subject-matter has to be selected 
continually with reference to meeting the 
needs of the pounil, while at the same time 
reflectny ihe higher aims, purposes and in- 
teresia of civilised bumanity, The two foci, 
child and curriculum, must nol represent two 
distine? and unrelated points but. rather al the 
tame time centres of mutual tension, und also 


the pivots about which everything else swing: 


learning! Subject-matter 


This conception will enable us to avoid many 
nf (he fallicies common to undue concentra- 
lian of attention. upon eliher ihe chihi or ihe 
subject-matter, 

FAILURE OF SCHOOLS. 

We are aitogelher ton prove to think of the 
subject-matter of education wholly in terms 
of certain bodies of Enowledge to. be tanghi 
lo children. But subject-matter — originales 
within the experience of the group, meeting 
weeds that sre ren! to that group, And the 
values of life that every mge end every nation 
have sought to perpetuate and io pass on io 
ihe rising generation, include much more than 
speci bodies of fact. They include certain 
skilla, habits, virtues and idesla, These are 
us important for individual and social welfare 


as geography, arithmetic, grammar and other 


subjects which we stress so strongly. 
are habits of personal bearing, of promptness, 
of neatiess, elt, Ibal have definite social 
vilie, The virtues of courage, of putience, of 


perseverance, of regurd for the rights of others 


af self-rellunce, are all things to be ineulcated. 


So it is with such great ideal as religious 


tolerution and freedom of thought. It would 


be s» erime against posterity to let them die 


out. They represent fundamental social values 


of grealer importance than the knowledge of 


ü vocillon, Closely related lo ideals are atti- 
tutes, anil sentiments such as sympathy for 
the needy, the suffering, and the wronged, etc. 


There is decided advantage in thinking of 
hese also ag belonging in the curriculum of 
the school, for (hey ure then much more likely 
io gel the altention they deserve. We tend 
to think of the curriculum loo much in terms 
nf examinable results ilut cam be determined 
by written tests. We need o much more com- 
prehensive conception: still—one that will li- 
chide all classes of values the adbainment of 
which makes better mien and women, The 
ldeal is just ss truly à peri of the subject - 
mutter of ellucation as the facts of arithmetic, 
and in a given life situation mmy meet the 
need jus? as iruly as in some olher silusiion 
the knowledge of some fact wil) be clTective. 
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Unless the ideal ts considered part of the sub- 
jectamatter of education, responsibility for 
iis inculcation will sit very lightly upon ihe 
stall of the school. 


WHEN EDUCATION EDUCATES. 


According to the principle: of functional 
psychology we prepare best for the work of 
life outside of school, by setting up in school 
fhose bonds of connection which we want 
continued when children leave school. This 
means thal the subject-maiter of school oust 
be identical and continuous with the subject- 
matter of Ife. The curriculim ought lo 
bring the pupil into contact with the world 
at many vital points. Hence the reason why 


we cannot wiste time and energy on materials 
and values which no longer perform any ose- 
fal function. A eurriculum has to be built 
which has large social! adult values, appeals fo 
the interests of children, i» suited to their 
growth wants, and at the sume time a anfii- 
ciently differentiated to meet the needs ol 
pupils of varying levels of sbility. The accept- 
ance of this point of view will mean a 
thorough overheating of our present school 
curriculum which has come to be what if is 
through the prestige of tradition, scissors and 
paste imitation of the a priori opinions of some 
powerful person or. persons. Then supersti- 
Hon and dogmatism wlll give place to research 
and reason, and first things will be first 





Music | in p X estés day; To-day and To-morrow 


By Rev. Mr. H. A A, « Popley. 
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(Continued from our lest nomber) 


The courts of the Rajahs and Nawabs have 
always been important centres for the deve- 
Jopment of musical culture ond technique. 
The Moghul Eniperors wére ss i rule great 
patrans of the urt of music and many of the 
gréat horttiern singtrs and musicians flourished 
in their days. — Amir Khusru was a famous 
singer at the court of Sultan Alla-ud-din (1295- 


1316): He ie said to have introduced the Sitar 


ond the quegli method of singing Gopal Naik 
wus a musician of the same period al the court 
of Vijayanagar in the South. Vidyapati was 
poet and singer of ihe fifteenth century üi the 
court of Raja Siva Singh at Tirhut Tan Sen, 
one of the greatest of northern singers and 


musicians, was the favourite singer of the 
Emperor Akbar. Muhammad Wazir Khan and 
Muhammad Ali Khen: were rwaf musicians 
(luring the time of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, Shah Jehan bestowed the title of Kavi- 
raji àn- Ihe singer Jagannatha and on one öre- 
sion gave him and another mmsicien their- 
weight in silver. In the Maratha court of 
Tanjore flourished Tyngurajn, one of the 
grestest of musical genuises in South India, 
and ut the couris of Travancore und Mysore 
ihire haye been many Tamous minsicinna, 
These musicians would also go about from 
place to ploce in order to show their superiori- 
ty over their rivals and so the differing musi- 
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cal cultures ot India bad an opportunity of 
ogelh aod enriching one another, 





intérmingling it mist be sui ihat the Hindus- 


joni School and the Karnatie School have dè- 
veloped mainly along their own Characteristic 
lines, 

in all Ihese ways musienl eulture developed 
un the life of India in response to the various 
needs of (he people. Tt was alinost entirely e 


natural development thal proceeded from 
stage to stage a4 fhe Himes and circumstances 


demanded. From time to time greal musical 
genulses like Tan Sen and Tyagara]a arose and 
pave anew impetus and direction tö this 
development. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


This article has dealt generally with the 
development of musical theory in India 
thronghoul fhe ages, I should like to add some- 


thing about the development of musical insirri- 
ments, and especially of the disiinclive musi- 


eal instruments (hat we find In existence to-day. 
Though ii is true that the singer always has 
his voice, the natural nmusical instrument, it 
may be suid that to ihe musician the musical in- 
strument is as a plough to the farmer, Apart 
from inatriments musie couid never have 
reached its present stage In Inilin or elsewhere. 


‘There [s à wonderful variety of musica] instru- 
ments found in India and many of them go back 


to a very long time in the past, this showing 
thal the ancient people of Indiu were deeply 
Interested in musical development. Apart 
from ihe references in the Vedas, which hove 
already been noted, we lind in the sculptures 
af Amuravati und Sanchi and in the frescoes 
at Ajanta representations of a number of 
inustcal instruments. All these belong to the 
period between 200 B.C.-and A. D. 300. The 
shown. We find also the drum, very similar 
to the modern mridangs, the trumpel, the 
flute, both single and in pairs, the damarn for 
hour-giass shaped drum) and so on. — Early 
Tamili Dteratere of the third to the fifth cen- 
tury of our era tells of a Jute with 1,000 strings, 








The Vins undoub 11V ots buck tọ very early 
aes EE great deal during 
the pasi four hondred years, 


‘The earliest Indian Instruments were the 

instruments of percussion, the trumpets and 
the flutes, The drum Is montioned frequently 
in the uncient literature of Indle ond li the 
Tamil landi was regarded wilh reverence as 
the symbol of divine protection in war and 
in peace. |! had a. spécin! elephant opon 
which it waa carried Into buitle at the head 
of the army. The God Brahma is supposed 
to: bo the drum-bealer to Siva s» he dances 
his cosmic dance. The drom is also found, as 
we have seen, in many of the representátions 
jm ancient sculptures und pictures, The Indian 
sense of time is so strong thal it [s not siringa 
that wè should find such a long history fer the 
instruments of percussion, Verio, Kinds of 
custanets are also found in these early repre- 
sentations. The percussion instrument: were 
very easy to make and to. handle. 


The trumpet is undoubledly the descendant! 


ot the Conch shell and the Horn-Conch shells 


are mentioned tn the earliest Iterature in con- 
nection with war and temple worship and the 
Bhagavad#ita opens to the Mare of the Conches | 
af the opposing forces. It needs however t 
considerable effort of the imagination to regard 
ihe sound of the Conch as musical The horn 
gets a little nearer to musice "ond but soon 
gave place to the metal . Trumpets 
were found both among the avani and tho 
Jews im ancient times and there mre many 
representations of them on old Assyrian 
sculptures. 

The flute has been associated wiih Sri- 
Krishna aod is ot the same time ane olf tho 
simples! ond ‘one of the most delightful of 
Iniligt; inslrumeénis. It ls on inslrument which 
the shepherd boy can make for himself from 
a hit of bunboo and on which he van easily 
learn to play his simple tunes and ii js also 
an instrument on which (he accomplished 
musician can perform the most intricaie 
Indian melodies with afl the gameka (ornna- 
mentations) for which Indian music is noted. 
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Among the stringed instruments we have 
adlremly noled (he occurrence of the lute in 
many: ancient representations. This highly 
dbeselaped instrament of four ar more strings 
played with the Ginger nail is- undoubtedly: de- 
rived from such primitive instruments ms (be 
Ektur nnd the Binnur The Eklur, a5 ils 
uote implies is a single-stringesl : instrumeni 
and i to-day usually mssociuted with ther 
begeur fraternity, Ji bes no fréts amd 1s only 
played on the open string Hike ihe Tambura 
aif which itis. the direct ancestor. The Tontina 
and Goplehand nre almilire one-stringed instru- 





ments in wher shapes. The Kinnari takes us 


a -siage further und is undoubtedly the direct 
aneestor of Ihe Vina fl is Mns described by 
Mr. PF, Sombiamoorthy. 

The Bsgkcr-boarid condlets of ii round stick of blhack- 
vosi o jami ani upon ihis are Hed twelve (reds 
af bene or metal, wii a rrsinowa aubatanre. The fali 
pleem of te bosteomen! is somelimės mmle i0 represemi 


a kite, Beoeoth the ü"rnger-banri] are (ires gourd rrx- 
annalore. the rnididle one being iie longer of the ieo 


Thary are jwo or three sirings, one of which posse 
weet the free, Ue others belng dronr stringi“ 


This instrument is mentioned frequently in 
umient literature and is still used to-day by 
ponr villegere in the eded Districts and 
Mysore. One is tempted to think that there 
may be «cine elymological connection bébween 
this dustrument and à stringed Instrument 
mentioned in the Bible as the Kinnor (2 Chron, 
201-22). 

During ihe course of centuries these bistru- 
ments were slowly developed, until we have 
them in the elaboration and variety of Io-day. 


The development of the stringed instruments 


was probably helped by Persian influence mad 


the Stior and other Persinn instruments were 


introduced by the Moghuls The variety of 
"iringed instruments used in North india is 
aumdoubtedly. due fto Moghul influeace. | is 
alsa probable thal thy Tubla fs o fairly modern 
wodifiestion of the regular southern drum 
under, Mahomedan influence: The Hahah, the 
tions of Persian instruments introduced by 
Mohammedan: musicians. The great Tan Sen 
is suid to have played on ibe Rahab, 


STERDAY, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW a 


The various forms of minsical composition 
give further indicitlans of the eonrse of deve- 
lopment of mnsic in mgin. These npasi- 
tions mas he divided into two main groups: P 
technical aod melodie: Technical compositions 
ore those especioily designed either to help 
ie feurner lo master tlie teelnicalilies of 
miiie or ihe musicinn do express Uim: amd 
iliow them oT. The simples of these dech- 
nical compositions ore the Gites for begin- 





nes, These are simple meludic songs destimed | 


to tring oot the bhava lor form) of the par- 
Heular raga. The words are cither prose of 
the deity or descriptions of the exsential chu- 
raeterislles Of Ube rage. — Purandara Viimati 
in the beginning of the elshteenth century 
composed a. number af these ii Ranutese which 


are siiil nsed tùiny throughout South odis, 


Those which describe: (he churecicristics of the 


raga are known as Lokshans tiles and ore 


faund in the vnricus Inngusges mll aver linda 
The Swarajeti and Pallov!| nre more elubarste 
compositions of the same type, Then there 


are the Varna which are «ill more elaborate 


and also develop the technicalities of fala wk 
well ms raga. 


The melodic group of compositions is extra> 


ordinarily rich amd varied. In South Inilin 


there are the Kritts and Kirtanas and im fhe- 
These - are - 


North the Dhrapad and the Khyal: 
ull etuborgute musical compositions with various 
movements and designed) principally for voeul 
purposes The music oni) the words ore both 
important und the pwo are wedded 1o ane ane 
other in these compositions in addition there 
arè many other forms both in the North: and 


in the South among which may be mentioned, 


Podam, Javali; Tiruppugal and Pallavi in 
South India, Thomri, Hori. Tappa, Ghazal, 


Abhong In the North The Hurikuthe or Kilu- 


kshepam ls a kind of musical monologue in 
which musie and exposition both play a part 


vod i aneaut (o express and stimulate bhakti. 


These with. the Bhajan ond the Sankirtan are 
iue largely to the Bhakti movement, 
India is especially rich in Tolk songs somue 


of which are religious, es ihe Baul suns of. 
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‘Bengal, and others occupational or deserip- 


tive. of náture. These songs ore not usunlly 
susceptible fo strict musical analysis; but they 
very offen have charming melodies and reveal 
the essential spirituality of outlook ^ in the 
Indian villager, Dr, Rabindranath Tazore in 
his recen! book, The Heligfon of Man, has 
given translations of a number of these Baul 
songs: The boat songs of Bengal ànd Travan- 
rare are delightful examples of this kind of 


This nccount of musical compositions would 
be incompiele without m reference to the 
Gomaka or musical ornsments which play so 
large a part im Indian music. Unrelieved me- 
lody fends lo become monotonous and = the 
Gainaka supply the element of- variety. They 
are really claborate graces. Somanatha says 
of Gomaka, “Music without fiamaka is like a 
mooniess night, a river without water and m 
creeper without Mowers.” Indian music 
'eurved  music' be- 
cause oof the pervasiveness of these graces. 
They must bo urged, however, subject lo the 
rules: nnd conventions of the ragas and it is 
not permissible to put them in just as one 


While it is true that Indian songs are mainly 
religious yet there are also, especially in 


Bengali and Hindustani, many love songs and, 


as we have secn, among folk songs many des- 


criptive of nature and of dally occupations. 


The Ashtapadis of Jayadern are really benu- 


diful love songs, though their association with 


Krishna ond Rodho gives them a religious 
character. 


Thus music is interwoven into the whole 
texture of Indinn life. In the ordinary village 
life, in the lemples, ot the lime of the great 
religious festivals, in the urban theatres, in 


simple village plays, in the paloce of the 


Nawab and Rajah—evervwhere In India misic 
has played its part in the life and culture of 
the people, more so than in any other nation 
except perhaps Italy. Indian music has a long 
history and brings with it to the culture of 
to-day a rich heritage. it has been played upon 


by many different influences and while retain- 


ing its characteristic form and Bavour has. 





responded to the changing envir * 
aaa Ndr td Sain Jap qo IAG 
So the music that has come down to us to-day 


is like ome of India's great rivers ax it flows 
towards the seo. bearing in its waters the 


riches of the mountains and valleys through 
which ii has passed. 
MUSIC TO-DAY. 
What then can be said about the Music of 
To-day? The poet of Shuntaniketan ‘some 


veurs guo said to me: ‘Indian music, like so 
many other Indian aris ond cultures, has come 


to a dead stop and shows no signs of progress.’ 
Since then has come a great resurgence of 
India's life under the stimulus of the national 
movement, As the Editor of the Indian Social 
Reformer pointed out, this period has been n 
time of intensive development in nearly all 
spheres of life, and music has shared in this 
development. The Journal of the Music Aca- 
demy, Madras, in its first number published 
in January 1930. said: 

The present era da cwitnesaingy «a erent revival of 
interest lis mbinn Musie. There li on earnest desire 


lo know what the great sages aod omster-minds of 
Indie bere sald abes] H. All ower fhe ecuntrr muse 
ee es E Pn ace le 
arl bai als for the discussion of princip.» nud j prob- 
isma cmmeciel wiih 1" 


In 1911 the Indian Masie Journal was pub- 


lished in Mysore under the Editarship of 





Mr. Krishna Rao, a capable Fintan and 


musical scholar. This Journal unfortunately 
passed away when two yeurs old. There are 
now two Music Journals published in India, 
the Journal of Musie Academy, Madras, and 


Sangeeta published by the Staff of the Marris 
These fwo 


College of Music, Lucknow, 
journals show the developments that gre taking 
place In North and South India music res- 
pectively. 


Since 1910 a series of All-India Musical Con- 


ferences have been held at which musicians 


and scholars from every part of India have 
gathered together to discuss problems relating 


to muxie in India, This hos meant a irete 


these Conferences bove pot resulted in any 
practical steps, they have done much to clear 
up misunderstandings and to stimulate interes! 
in. music. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth cenlury 
one of the most important developments has 
been seen in the rise of Schools of Music all 
over the country, The Gandharva Maha- 
vidyalrya was first established in Lahore by 
that veteran music enthusiost, the late Pandit 
Vishnu Digambar, and then in Bimbay in 1908. 
These were the first schools. to attempt the 
systematic teaching of music to classes. In 
Calcutta the Sangit Sangha and later the Sangit 
Sammilani were established for the sume pur- 
pose. Pandit Vishnu Narayan Bhatkhande olf 
Bombay started schools in Lahore. Gwallor, 
and other places in North India; and the 
Marris College of Music in Lucknow, one of 
the best in the country, owes iis inception 
and maintenance to him. Pandit Bhatkhande 
is a retired lawyer who has devoled himself 
to the study and clarification of music. He 
has unearthed and published many of the old 
Sanskrit treatises on music which hod never 
before seen the light of day, including the 
Chaturdhant Prakasika of Pandit Venkata- 
makhi of South India. He hos also worked oul 
a new system of raga classification for North 
India which is a greal improvement on other 
North Indian systems. He has introduced me- 
thods of class teaching of music which are a 
areal advance om anything that was known 
before. Sri Krishna Ratanjunkar, the young 
principal of the Marris College of Music, 
Lucknow, has unter the inspiralion and dir- 
ection of Pandit Bhalkhande carried these: out 
in the every-day life and work of the College 
and has made it one of the principal centres 
of music teaching in upper India. 

In Madras in 1518 2 Summer School of Music 
was orgunised by Y.M.C.A. leaders, primarily 
for Christian workers, which has now deve 
loped under the principalship of Prof, Samba- 
moorthy iuto one of the most important schools 
in South India, drawing n large number of 





— The Music Academy, Mndras, was inaugurated 
in the vcar 1928 a5 4 result af the work of the 
All-India Muxie Conference held in 1927 during 
Congress week. The Hon'ble Dr, U. Rama Ruo 
is tbe inspirer of this Academy and in has 
grown under his leadership and is now pro- 
[essing to start regular classes for music teich- 
ing. li has done a great deal by means- of 
Conference to clucidate some of the problems 
af Souili Indian music and to help in the fixing 
of raga and in the general development. of 
South Indian music. In the year 1929 the 
Annamalai College of Musie was opened in 
comnection with the Aonatmalnai University of 
Chidambaram. This gives a four-year 
course in South Indian Music. The Principal 
is Ihe veteran South Indian Musical acholar, 
Pandit Sobess Aiyor. 

In 1826, also the Madras. University, afler 2 
great deal of agitation in which Mr. S. Saiva- 
murti tok Une lead, Introduced Indian musie 
into dhe University — curriculum. Prof. 
Sambamoorthy was appointed to Queen Mary's 
Callege as the leeturer in. Music and already a 
number of the girls have token music in ‘their 
Intermediate Course. In the Girls’ Schools 
also Music has been introduced throughout 
the Mudras Presidency and other Presidencies 
were considering similar action when the 
financial depression fell upon India. 

There is no doubl that lo-day a renaissance 
of music is taking place throughout 
li is oo. longer considered 
respectable arts. 
has been largely responsible for introducing 
musie and dancing by respectable girls and 
ladies to the publle stage in Bengal, 





is a revival of interest in the Indian art. Many 
developments ace taking place which will 
mean the enrichment of the musical culture 
of every part of India. The North and the 
South, East uni] West are borrowing from one 
another, Madras delights to listen to the 
simple Hindustani melodies of well as to its 
own classical pieces and 
audiences are beginning io appreciate and 
understand — Souihern musice Orchestral 
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Indian, 
one of the less 
Dr, Rabindranath: Tagore 


and 1s: 
Ihe homes of people all over the country there 


the northern 
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music, in ihe sense of à group of instruments 
playing a melody. in «unison, is being experi- 
mented with in Baroda, Jamnagar and Maijras. 
The Inte Pandit Vishnu Digambar began to 
popularise community singing in various 
places in indis The National Movement 
during the past two years has witnessed the 
use of music aso vehicle of national aspira- 
Hon xnd enilusinsm; hands of volunteers, both 
men snd women, parading the streets singing 
tutions! songs. The drama, to-day, as in the 
past, is assisting im the development of the 
musical life of India. In the midst of all this 
popular sctivity there is also an eagerness to 
Apidy Ube facts concerning Indian music, to 
understand |i better and to give it a worthier 
place in the life of the people asa whole. 


The coming of the wireless und its con- 
comitant broadensting is going fo mean a greal 
deal lo the development of music in India. 
In Western countries it has already done much 
lo make large numbers of people familiar with 
‘the beal music and the wireless lectures of Sir 
Walford Davies and others in England are 
now a regular port of the inusical education 
of childern in schools, There is nò doubt 
flial when receiving sets are made available fo 
Villiers in lafge numbers and al a cheap cost 
and broadeasting statlons are multiplied In 
the different provinees, the village peoples 
will live an opportunity of listening to the 
performances of the best musicians and of 
studying music such as they hove never enjoy- 
ed before, The nomber of Tntian listeners 
ln dionilily Iinereasing. There re to-day 
about 2,4000 listeners in Bengal am) Assam oul 
of whom 4306 are Indians, During the past 
enr the number of Indian licenses have 
incroused from 3.062 to 4,306, an increase 
of over @ per cent. No figures have 
been supple far other provinces but it is 
likely tliat Ihe sastie lendency wlll be found in 
them, Mr. Brayne in the Jhelum District has 
worked oul a plan for broadcasting to the 
villages hy means of a moveable transmitter 
carried on a motor lorry nnd s number = of 
specially constructed receiving sets for šur- 
rounding villages Madras his instal re- 





ceiving sels in two public places where large 
crowds gather,—The ‘Peoples’ Park und the 
Beach—and concerts are broadcasted from. the 
studio to thousands who listen im al these 
places. There js a greal (lure for mosuical 
education through wireless in. India, 


FUTURE OF MUSIC, 


What of the future of music in India? It 
is difficult to foretell! [he lines of progress that 
fidian music will take. [t mas be said that 
there will take place à unification of the differ- 
ent types that are found in different parts of 
Indin a3 a result of the freer communications 
und frequent meetings of musical experts from 
the various provinces, Broadcasting also will 
help to bring this about. Abdul Kareem, the 
singer of Poona, has made frequent trips to 
South India and delighted large — audiences 
there with his performunces. South Indian 
experts, such os Sangeeta Vidvan C. B. Sri- 
nivasa Aiyengar, have already made 2 careful 
stidy of mony North Indian ragas. The tour- 
ing dramatic companies are popalarising melo- 
dies drawn from all parts of India. The 
Musical Conferences are bringing together ex- 
peris from all over India, The schools and 
universities are introducing music into the 
curriculum. There is a growing demand for 
musical knowledge among the people generally 
und an increasing upprecialion of good music. 
The gramaphone is making it possible for 
everyone (a hear the best music. 


One of the things that is bound to come 
out of all this. is an ali-India system of musica 
notation, Experiments ore being mode along 
various lites but hitherto nothing that ix quite 
satisfactory has been produced. Probably the 
stall nolition may come more mil more int 
use bot one can safely predici that in India 
ihis will nol be the system thal is most widely 
use That will be some form of Sargam 
notation, probably in Hindi characters. 

In the second place, there is coming about a 
greater emphasis upon quality and tonality. 
Voice production will be studied much more 
Ihoroughly and bolh men and women will be 
irained to use their voices so as to produce 9 








is 
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result both pleasing and accurate. More at- 
tention will also be given to the tonality of 
instruments Today the [mdian — missician 
thinks only of the technique and does not get 
from his instrument the tonal richness thal is 
possible, With the increasing contact between 
western and [Indian musicions there is bound 
fo be a growing apprecintion of tone ond 
qualily in the playing of instruments. 

The future may see some development in the 
application of harmony to Indian melodies. 
Dr. Bani Chatterji af Calcutta and Mr. Herbert 
Pieris of Ceylon are both. experimenting on 
this line ond jt will be interesting to see what 
the result of this union of fodian and Western 
musical ideas will be. 

Developments have already taken place in 
the use of orchestras both in North and South 
India and one can safely say that the future 
will see great progress in this mutter. 





Addressing a gathering of College students. 
the Hirst thought thal comes to mind Is of the 
prevailing  unsmploymemi problem of ihe 
educated Indians. What next? is the question 
that must be tormenting the minds of the 
majority of students pursuing their careers in 


i high school or in a University. TI is a fact 
iat the expenses during the career of a 
in the higher classes of the University are far 
greater than what many of them are able to 
earn ofterwards in the world. Even the so- 
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e An aires delivered 1o the students of the Madliave 
Lullege, Ujjain en With November, 100, 
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As music comes more and more to be the 
concern of the people generally and not merely 
of a class there. wil] naturally be develop-- 
ménts along many lines. The ona thing that 
numic in 3 hoth the North um! South needs to- 
day ia ie emergence of creative artists who 
will werk out new forms instead. af merely 
imitating the old forms. In Bengal amd the 
United Provinces this is happening teduy to 
some extent. but in South India we do noli 
vel see any such artists. The work of the 
great singers and musicians of the past is being 
studied. more closely than ever before and 
there is a much wider appreciation of their 
merits but no new stars have yet arisen on 
the horizon. Out of the present interest ond 
growth of knowledge thus may coni and we 
Walt on in hope. 

But one thing we muy be üssured of. Indis 
will never lose her love of music and in all 
the. varied lights ond shades of Inidin's life 
music will continue to play ils part. 
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culled profesional  educatian inpar ted in 
medicine, law and even engineerilig or ugri- 
culture does not open a prospect of an indeper- 
dent career bot any advertisement for 9 person 
qualified in these subjects altracts appilieutbons 
from thousands of men possessing ie know- 
ledge of these subjects. There is no exaggera- 
lion in this stalement. I is within my know- 
ledge that for six posts in Ihe Judicin! Depart- 
ment of a State no less than 2 200 nppliculions 
were received not simply Iron riw grüdugtes 
but fram old persons whe muy be called 
velerans in the profession. This is t0 suy the 
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least. a terrible waste of energy and loss af 
min-power fo the country. 

At the same time I am not one of those who 
proclaim that there has been enough of the 
University education in the country. Those 


who are loud in their protests against higher 


education in this country are perhaps unmind- 


ful of the fact that in countries that hare 


advanced in ihe run of life, the mumber ol 
persons who have received such education is 
fur larger than in India, The cry ol these 
people is for industrial or commercial edluca- 
lion but they perhaps forget thal even for 
people trained in these subjects in the Institu- 
tions existing in India the want of employment 
is felt equally with those who have had higher 
education in these subjects at an University. 
The cause of unemployment must be found 
elsewhere than in the mere increase in thr 
aumbers of the educated people. A _restric- 
tion on them would be no remedy. Compared 
with ihe population, or even os already hinted, 
with the percentages in other advanced 
countries, the spread of either literary oF 
lechnical education in this country is but small. 
it dis absurd to say that the limit has been 
reached and this or that form of education be 
restricted, The anly effect appears to be that 
things are moving in a vicious circle. The 
education imparted is not wholly according to 
the needs of the country and the needs are 
also nol made to accord with i. An alien 
government ruling froin a distance, as an 
administration found ii necessary, for the 
purposes of the working of the machinery to 
have instruments in the shape of human beings 
who understood thelr manners and methods 
and soi the least their language, which was 
preliminary to their being assimilated. This 
dwarlnz ideal has beon of tbe rool of the 
educational activities of the country. The 
Indian States had neither resources nor the 
imagination to strike a different line. People 
iriined in the subordinate services of the 
British Indian Government were eagerly taken 


ap in (be services of States for bringing their 


adminisirations om the lines prevalling in the 
greater part of the country. The idea of gav- 
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ernment was lost and the foreign procedure 
was laken up and has been 


The uncient ideal of the Government in 
India was thet there was a class of people who 
equipped themselves to devote their whole 
lives entirely to devise menns for the welfare 
of the country. There was another class which 
mode itself able and responsible to execute the 
mature thoughts and bring them into action 
and use. There was vet a third class which 
made itsell responsible for finding ways and 
means for the sustenance of the entire 
community and the lasi class, consisting ol 
less intellectual people that the rest and form- 
ing the bulk of the society, was ever ready 
and engaged in ministering to the physical 
wants of the people just as the first named 
class looked to their moral, mental and even 
the material needs, The whole structure of 
the society was based on the idea mentioned. 
above. Jit is curious that the Soviel rule in 
Russia seems to be trying to approach that 
ancient ideal of society- Thal was real govern- 
meni only aclunted by the good of the fellow 
subjects. An administration soch as is exist- 
ing-in this-country in modern times may be 
good, bad or indifferent, but its guiding 
principles are poles asunder from those of a 
government, 





There has been need for the class of people, 
which the educational ideals introduced by 
Lord Macaulay in India, have produced, More- 
over it is nol correct to say that it has’ been 
overdone. There ure vasi tracts where the 
need of such people is felt, Also it has to be 
remembered that in spite of the strong 
wiministralive bias pervading the atmosphere 
ol ihe edacalional poliey in this country, 25 
ws envisaged by its originator, alrendy named, 
the very fact that a knowledge of the western 
languages and sciences opened a new avenue 
of thought, study and research, made some 
of the products of that education strike new 
lines for themselves. But their handicap bas 
been great and hence the dearth of scholars, 
discoverers, inventors, ete,, in Indio. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THE 


It appears that the vast area of the unemploy- 
inent problem in this country will be removed 
if the administrative bias existing in the 
education ponor ls replaced by an atmosphere 
of pure edücation in the truest sense of the 
word. As in other countries, where there are 
separate tests for employment in public 
services, general education in all its stages 
ought not io look to the needs of the 
administrative departments, What a govern- 
ment wants are men of thought, action, 
commerce and labour. When it has got them 
it Will govern and nol merely administer. 
There will be no unemployment in the producis 
of its educational institutions which will nol 
be mere institutions of the nalure of the 
present-day schools and colleges but these will 
be institutions of government which will have 
to carry on their duties. 





The needs of amy country are that it should 
* have 3 body of citizens who can not only repel 
foreign uggression but promole the progressive 
welfare of the community, This would 
require knowledge of not one foreign language 
but provision for acquiring proficiency in 
many languages. It will require men who 
hove knowledge not only of the existing laws 
but men who can adopt or alter laws applicable 
to the prevailing needs of a healthy community. 
It will require men not only who can "do 
subordinate Jobs, say in Engineering, but men 
who ean conceive plans ani) execute any work 
required of them, it will require men 
possessing knowledge of a certain system ut 
medicine and surgery and men who in their 
combined capacity do possess powers nol only 
to cure but invent cures. What provisions 
have the administrations made to meet these 
wants? Unlike an administration, a govern- 
ment would be. no hurry to exploit the 
wealth and resources of the country bul would 
hasten tbe day until its own men ure ready 
to take up the task. 


Against what baa been slated above it may 
be argued that where are the finances for 
providing all the: facilities required for the 
full growth of a country? It will be said why 
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the governmenis in India [ell like à house of 
ecards before the onslanght of a foreign inva- 


sion made by men far less advanced in the art 
of government than those whom they subdued? 
Where is the force in advocating a system 
of government to replace on efficient adminis- 
Irative svstem? — What [he generality of people 
wat is being left alone Lo eke out ait existence 
and non-molestation fram others. An adminis 
tration can ond has secured both these 
essentials required to run a well-ordered 
society. 

But is the last proposition correct? — Will 
the divine lamp in the heart of a human being 
keep him still and satisfy him if he is enabled 
to run a society of animals only and not human 
beings? Did not the disruptive — forces 
introduced by the disproportionate doctrines 
of Buddhism and Jainiam weaken the Indian 
social structure and transformed governments 
into mere administrations? How were these 
socio-religious systems allowed to arise? Was 
li not a fact that the manhood of the mition 
wes “a flown away" in the Muhabhoral-war 
as was that of the Sealtish nation at the Flod- 
den Field? Is nol the administrative system 
capable of being made fur less costly than itis 
at present by, for instance, turning ii into a 
government? 

But there are even now nol men wanting 
in the country who, if they consulted together 
could divert the attention of the products of 
the modern education to other channels than 
ai present available. Perhaps there is no 
remedy avaüllahle t0 them 10 stop such waste 
of energy altogether but what they can: Jo: 
is not quite negligible, The idea of establish- 
ing institutions for imparting education on 
national lines appears to have been an attempt. 
in this direction but it failed nnd much oi the 
energy {hal was then generated has evaporated 
because the system proposed by the ndiminis- 
trations in the country proved much more: 
attractive, being capable of yielding immediate 
remunerative results, which the new system 





‘without having the reins of government in, 


their hands could not successfully be supported 
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The structure of the Hindu society is based 
on individualism: The modern polity ts ne 
less: democrniic. ft is true that the tenets of 
boli He religions tanghi by Mohomet and 
thase contained in the authoritative works of 
ihe Hindus tend to soften the rigour of the 
disruptive tendetcles inherent in indivi- 
dualism India is predominantly a country of 
villages, Even though owing to the introduc- 
tuin of outside capitul tie process of urbanist- 


Aion has taken some root in the country, yel 


for the real welfore of the country rural 
organisation must form the main plank in the 


‘wellvities for the uplift of the country either hy 
the silmintrations or the people. Thus there 
d» m vasi field for the energies of any set af 


jen with boll original or initiative — idens. 
‘This avenue has not uplo now been much 
explored as it ought to be. 

Any educated young man desirous ol 
utilising what knowledge he possesses oT has 
equipped himself to. acquire. can utilise it in 
a. village. If his habits are simple, which 
menn that he is actuated by the highest! 
motives, he can make oat à living without any 
difficulty, Besides the problem of improving 
agriculinre and trade there is the problem of 
sanitation and health, The problem of 


transport concerns a group Of villages. The 


present administrations by their centralisa- 
Hon liave improverished the couritry side, The 
rods which ii constructs Tor providing easy 
communication with the interior and the 
transport of merchandise has the sole object 
of enriching the city at the cost of the villages. 
Hefore the organised mechanical and human 
libour village jodustries. have disappeared, 
They may have resulted in making eostly 
articles. za understood by modern science of 
political economy, but the human power bhas 
been ignored. By the introduction of cheap 
and easily worked mechanisms village human 
labour could be easily utilised without much 
wase. Buf even if there was waste it would 
be nothing before the appalling waste, the 
mother of poverty, coming on in the country. 
impoverishment of the country side can be 


prevented |o a large extent in this way. 
A person, or persons, who has, or bave, 
received education even in the presentalay 
institutions and inspite of their strong bias for 
ydministrative needs, con teach village people 
better *wav& of meeting their wants. He can 
sindy aml impart instruction in the methods 
of increasing the produce of the land. better 
exploiting i! and of reserving their resources 
ta a grester udvantage, Hindu society is 
crumbling for want of knowledge of its: bind- 
ing forces. Emspite of temples endowed by the 
administrations no knowledge of the frst 
civilisation of its growth or ils evolution up 
to date, is received by the people. This want 
eun be-supplied by an educated person seeking 
an employment even for his maintenance. 
Human labour availible in villages can be 
ntilised for improving the ‘sanitation by 
organised voluntary labour for a few months 
in tlie vear when there is nothing to do in the - 
village. While boys und young men idle wway | 
their time in gossip or Jealousies, feuds “and 
crimes, the ancient systems of the physical 
exercises and conmpetitions can be revived to 
replace them. Voluntary labour dig a well 
especially devoted to drinking purposes. The 
medical requirements of the villagers can be 
met on the spol to a large extent by a mun 
who exerts o lille to know the principles 
amd practice of ancient or tnodern system 
of medicine and simple surgery. ‘This will 
stop the appalling loss of life that occurs nol 
anly when epidemics ore raging almost every 
day. Even modern movements like the Red 
Cross activities, or the Boy Seoni organisation. 
need to be carried to villages. Who elso can 
do it bot men who have received the only 
decent education that is available in the 
country. The millions of villages in India can 
absorb many more educated people of all 
crades of life than those who are now crying 
for employment. = 
As zu mmiter of fari there is not dearth of 
employment bul the dearth of decent and 
efficent people. It is an everyday experience 
thot for several) needs proper men are not 
available. To. take even less intellectual 
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pursuits there are not fast typists ovnilable to 
the extent needed, want of shorthand writers 
is greatly felt, Even women do not know the 
household remedies they used to know, no 
readers sre uvailable, men fitted for secretaries’ 
posts are difficult to find. — Going a little further 
efficient clerks ure few. How few among 
Ihem do aspire to become office superintendents 
or how. few rise lo be secretaries. How few 
medical men uspire tó emulate !he qualilies 
of men who have risen to the top from the 
lowest rank. Is there tiot dearth of good 
mivecates? Are (here not complaints oi in- 
altention to and superficial] study of cases by 
iho majority ol Vakil? How muny teachers are 
really devoted to their vocations? Is there 
nol yel room. for eMcieni journalists? How 
many have reully understood and assimilated 
Mahatma Gandhi's gospel of the Charkha- 
Khaddar and its economic significance? These 
tire some of the wants [elf in urban areas too. 

What is urgently reqired is the necessity 
of giving biases fo popular education at ib 
various stages, There Is the agricultural bins, 
the industrial bias, the commercial bias and 
such other hiases to be given, These even an 
administration desirous of avoiding waste can 
arrange for ot a little extra cost, if at all. At 
present the clerical or the bureaucratic bias 
is the predominant, if not the only bias, It 
bes had its days of usefoliess and even now 





it is not quite unnecessary. The only ground 
for complaint against it is that it is a wasteful 
process considering the needs of the country. 

But it is for the young generation to find 
ways ond means to supplement it. There nre 
several ways of doing iL Some have heen 
olready indicated and these are but examples. 
If there is the desire to be useful to fellow 
countrymen one can, like the Brahmins of old 
maintoin himself, earn the gratitude of 
mankind and advance the cause of the country. 
If there is no desire let it be crented by preach- 
ing and implanting it in the mind by example. 
Such an Ideal before one’s mind will drive- 
away despair and nmke Ife worth living. Let 
there bé co-operation, which is the foundation 
of all progress There onght aho to be 
cohesion in the society. It can be achieved by 
creating a sense of solidarity by the pursuit of 
an ideal such as the love of the country or 
devotion to the Almighty, Following the 
example lali by the British Indian Government, 
the other administrations should regulate 
charities and establish an ecclesiastical depart- 
ment There are thus many activities that yet. 
remain to he undertaken. The future lies with 
the young. May fhe Almighty bless this 
eountry with a plethora of energetic, zenlous, 
broad-minded, patient and vision-endowed 
young men. 





| A tule-weary world bas been listening for 
many years to the claim of the Aryans thal 
their forefathers ‘were ihe pioneers of all hu- 
man culture. It wes osked to believe in. ü 
mythical antiquity of their civilisation, Evi- 
dence was put forward and arguments mar- 
shalled im support of these contentions, The 


world had also to eae with the learned ex- 
ponents of recorded history, direct ms well as. 
that reconstructed from relics, who disputed 
(he Aryan claim ond decided to bind the 
pioneer’s crown upon Egypt's ancient brow. 


Popular enfhisiasm was first stimulated with 





ments of Egypt. A background of the fairy 
romances of ihe "Arabian Nights" was not 
necessary tO rouse one’s interest in the silent! 
“cities of the dead,” Our imagination was 
drawn, naturally, to {ll the emptiness of the 
place with life and incidents. But as further 
discoveries were made in Egypt the subject 
gradually lost ita unique- glamour, became. ii 
leisure-luxury and was shelved with the 
classica 

"Then came am grent fillip to lagging interest 
from the discoveries stich as those of 
Mr. Leonard Woolley in Ur of the Chaldees, 
and of Professor $. Langdon in. the city of 
Kish.  Archaeolozv wos: given an impetus. 
And while Professor Garstin and his well- 
equipped band of euthusiasts—who have re- 
cently mude remarkable discoveries in the 
King’s tombs in Jericho—were engaged in 
Western Asin, the Indian Archaeological de- 
partment, under Sir John Marshall, was mak- 
ing discoveries in Sindh, which, in conjunc- 


‘ton with those in Mesopotamin, were to give 
La new turn to our conception of the begin- 
tings of human civilisation. 


It was a young Bengalee, Mr, R. D. Banerji, 
an officer of the Archoeological Survey, who, 
‘on examining a Buddhist monastery. built on 
® gress mound by the banks of the Indus, de- 
termined to explore Its foundation, His ex- 
pectations were rewarded. He found exten- 


‘sive brick buildings, and in them several en- 


graved seals, similar to those olready dis- 
covered at Harappa—the site of another. an- 
tient city dug up in the Punjab, He consi- 
dered the discovery of these seals of sufficient 
importance (o communicate It to the Director- 
General of Indian  Archacology—Sir John 
Murshul. As such seals were also discovered 
af Ur and Kish and had been attributed a 
pre-Sargonic daté, three millenia B. C. Sir 
Jonn saw the importance of these finds. Thus 
began the work of excavations which has 
brought to light another city of the dead— 
MARSHALL'S BOOK. 
The account of the discoveries made at 
»enjo-Daro between 1922 and 1927 had been 
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Art and history, and their expectations have 
not been disappointed by ihe sumpltGus vo- 
lumes, which bave heen published by 
Mr. Arthur Probsthsin (of 41, Great Russell 
Street, London, W), under the title of Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Indus Civilization, edited by Sir 
Jahn Marshall, C. L E, Director-General of 
Archaeology in indin. (Vols. T, IL, text; Vol. 
HI pistes; text royal 4to with text illustra- 
tions, pp. XVIL, 682, pian of Mohenjo-Daro in 
colour and an original map of Sind in four 
colours, and one Volume of 104 plates In col- 
lotype. Price, £12 124). Sir John Marshall 
has not merely edited the work ol his col- 
laborators but has himself written nine out 
of the thirty-two chapters, and has summed 
up the results and the probabilities with ad- 
mirable clearness and sanity. The numerous 
plates and the mops are excellently produced 
in a form worthy of the letterpress. Among 
other illustrious scholars who have contri- 
buted toit are Dr. S. Langdon, Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford, who 





has discussed the script; Mr, H. J. Plenderleith 


of the British Museum Laboratory has deali 
with the glazed pottery found; while Messrs, 
S. Smith and C. J. Gadd of the T. parimen 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, London, have written the sec- 
tion on the characters on the seals. Et would 
thus be seen thal Sir Jolin Marshall's work 
is # truly monumental one and redounds not 
only to the credit of his scholarship, but 
also to that of the spirit of enterprise ond 
enthusiasm of the publisher. We can but 
réfer here to some of the aspects of the ancient 
Indian civilization os reveoled in these 
volumes, 





TiH now the scientist has had the field to 
himself and has done his work well; but 
soon, we hope very soon, a gifted pen like 
that of the wriler of " Salambo " or thal of 
the author of "Thais" will re-people the 
deserted streets of this city and unfold for 
us the life and passions, the hopes and ins- 
pirations, the loves and jealousies of these 
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will make vivid for us their religion, their 
social intimacies and ceremonies, their arts 
and cralis; The citizens of Motenjo-Daro 
have lefi us no Mahabharata, nor do nny mes- 
sured accents of a great Homer among them 
echo in our age fo tell us the stories of their 
Wars and Peace. 


THE BUILDINGS, 


The iiy of Mohenjo-Daro is built on the | 


American model, in rectangular blocks; there 
are two principal streets paved with burnt 
bricks, af right angles to each other, Down 
the middle of these streets rans a drain covered 
over wilh bricks: or stones, with sonks and 
man-holes of regular intervals: The touses 
are built of burnt bricks, simply and solidly, 
on s plan whieh is still followed in India. 
There is a courtyard in the middle, and the 
rooms are arranged round it. They have out- 
side staircases leading to the upper story which 
converts them into flats with independent en- 
trances. Every house has bathrooms and 
(ruin-pipes of pottery which lead into the 
public conduit in the streets; some houses have 
rubbish shoots. The houses are all provided 
with wells. 

Some of the houses give indications of their 
having been used as shops, A dyer’s shop con- 
talus a val ‘still tinted with dyes. 


The lhauses vary in size, but oo building 
itands oul as & palnce. Were there no Kings? 


Was Mobenja-Daro a city-republic? Perhaps 


the administration was in the hands of a hier- 
archy of priests, for there is a house whose 
structure snd the presence in it of ringed 
stores—symbols of phallic worship—seem to 
indicate that t wüs the abode of some reli- 
gious order. Buried in the foundations of 
this house are human bodies, the position of 
which is such as 1o throw doubt on their be- 
ing the result of natural death. Similar burials 
occur in Ur. This raises another interesting 
topic for speculation. 

it is not so very long ago that some people 
io India believed in the superstition that the 
burial of o human being in its foundations 
gave permanency lò a building: Was this the 





Dado? (Or was human sacrifice a | 
‘stitution in both places Or. vay be; bot Ned 
positions are correct, ‘The discovery of human 





ling in Ur as well as ot Mohenjo- 





bodies in the foundations, generally, would 
point to that, for the discovery of many cine- 
rary urns shows that onlinarily cremation 
must have heen the method of the disposing of 
dead bodies. 


The exhuming of these bodies have aiso 
given us a clue to the type af the people who 
lived in this city. Some of these bodies nre 
preserved well enough to give us reliable data 

na to age, sex and race.. The majorily of the 
tim “bein eid o: PERS EE UE not 
differ much from the men and women who are 
now living in that reglon. But there is an- 
other type also: Jong-faced big-headed, simi- 
lar to those found in the earlier graves at Ur. 


There seem to have been contemporaneous and 


similar cultures and races in the region be- 
tween the Indus ond the Nile, of which the 
high lights were the river-bulll cities. 


The people who inhabited this city were 
not of the Aryan type, which descended into 
India at a much later period; but that they 
had a widespread civilisation is evident from 
sites thal have been identified all along the 
Indus, from its mouth to the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas. These people had reached a high 
level of culture, they knew  town-planning, 
understood sanitation and must have bad a 
capable municipality. 


Thé most important structure discovered in 
Mohenjo-Daro, is a lorge lank, which was per- 
haps used as s sacred bath; it le 39 feet long, 
23 feet broad and 8 feel deep with. descending 
steps on both sides, It is an admirable piece 
of masonry, the bricks are laid with gypsum 
coment and there is even a damp course of 
bltumen or plich, Round the bath is a lofty 
cloister, behind which there are rows of bath- 
roams. The tank is provided with a well: 
engineered drain for changing the water, In 
which s man can stund upright. It has a 
wrell-corbelled roof. Was bathing 8 social 
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| thirty centuries later? Or wis thii d gigantic 
baptismal fount? A magnificeni pool has just 
been discovered in Kish. Personal cleanliness 
seen lo hive been a possion of this age. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The relics discovered make it possibile for 
dus to reconstruct in some measure the life that 
weni on Lh these clean and regular streets five 
(hoiaund years ago. Theirs was the Copper. 
aad later Bronze, age; iran was not yet Known. 
Flint, however, was still in use for making 
ploughshures, blades for hoes and knives. 
Gold and silver were al&o sed 

Among the domestic ntensils found are 
saucers, goblets, and howls. Spinning-wheels 
made of pottery, faionce and shell have been 
unearthed. 


Wheat und barley were grown, Sotton was 
cultivated, perhups for the first lime in history. 
two thoysand years before is was known in 
Egypt A precious fragment of cotlon-cloth 
has been found, wrapped round two silver 
muses In Vedic literature, silk and wool are 
fuctilioned bul no cotton. 


^ Ornaments were worn by all classes and 
both sexes. They were made of gold. silver, 
eopper, Ivory, bone, shell and —sermi-precieais 
aloo Gold diadems or filiets, necklaces, 
rings for lingers, ear und nose, girdles, hair 
‘ornaments, nnd beads and bangles of bine 
glass, shell nnd paste bave been discovered. 


A variety of pottery has been brought to 
light. It ranges. from rude hand-rounded ves- 
gels, through pots rounded on the wheel and 
painted with black on a red ground, upto deli- 
cate polychrome ware, tho list being perhaps 
di» earliest known examples. 


The people of Mohenjo-Daro were familiar 
with the balance, and weights running down 
to quite small counts have been found, Their 
children had à happy tlme with 4 large 
wutluty of loys some quite ingenious—celay 
models of ien and women, of animals, some 
on wheels—there is à bull with a wagging 
head; models of carts (wach os ure used in 
Sindh io this day); marbles made of ivory, 





aate ani] slate; cube-shaped dice; and a kind 
af chessmex. The art of inlaying seems to 
have leen i vogue among ther, bnt the wood. 


hus perished and anly the decorations, in 
faience und shell are lef. Their favourite 
designs were the swastika, the fram i erosi 
am] the rosetle. 

Their seript was n sort of ideograph or 
pietograph ár, it miy be, the signs etand for 
syllables H bears s resemblance lo the 
Sumerian cuneiform serip!, but is quile aii: 
tinct irom ib No clue hus yel been diseove 
far-deciphering ii. These writings appear on 
sanls and oblong pieces of copper, which 
might hove been used- as coins, but no lengthy 
script hum so Fer come to light M-is con- 
ceivable hol this script was the forerunner of 
ihe modern Devanagri characters, 

The one thousand seals that have been dis 
covered at Mohenjo-Daro sre made of copper, 
white sleatile, faience and terracotta. They 
fy the unicorn. 

The stutusites (hol have heen found are 
made of copper, bronze, terracotta or faience, 
nid show ofemarkuble degree of skill in 
design and execution. The most interesting 
among Mem is 2 nude figure in bronze of a 
dancing girl. She has coarse negroid features, 
her huir is gathered in a muss al Ihe back of 
her head near the right ear, as 1s ibe: mode 
with same wimnen in South [ndis in modern 
times; Ste. wears bangles from her shoulders 
to her wrists, again a fashion still comman iti 
some paris of the country. Of some works 








of the artists of this clvilixatlon, Sir John 


Marshall says that “beth in the monumental 
treatment of the figures as a whole and in the 
perfection of their anatomici! details. they 
showed o kinship with the. much luler classical 
Greck art.” 
“that the [ndlan engraver could anticipote the 
Greek in the delineation of animal forms.” 
Some statuettes nf Mahenjo-Daro are in the 
Yogi posture, with. hal[-shul. eyes, deep 1n con- 
templation, The Greal Mother wss the Deity 
of tho Indus people with which were. mixed 


“We know definitely,” he odds, 
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dp phallle and tree worships and animism Their village lifo must have been very much 
Symbols of Siva are also very common. These what it is to-day among Lhe inherilors of their 
are still living religions in India. culture. The well-paved streets of he 
NOMADIC ARYANS Daru mwt have rattled with wheeled caris. 
When the Aryan raiders came tó Indis, they drmwn: by bullocks, briuging farm und dairy 
were nomads, mere herdsmen unfamiliar with produce from the surrounding districts, much 
city life and seiiled  agricuMure. — Coming in the same wity as lt is done to-day. 
onder the influence of the Indus cullure, these 
suy, gallant and songfal soldiers must have sat 
at the fect of those, whom they had conquered. 
to learn Ihe elements of human civilisation, us 
well ea the higher speculations about the mys- 
teries ol life. — And it is through them that the 
religion of this dead age is still kept alive. 
The people ol Mohenjo-Daro bred cattle, bil- 
faloes, sheep, thë goil snil pigs. They had 








The temples of the gods of the dancing girl 
af Mohen)é-Daro lic buried or in ruins, but her 
dance continues unbroken and her gods ore 
still moved by the grace of her steps end the 
rhythm of ber song. — [| was hardly necessary 
for her to come back in bronze from the 
lictherworld after five thousand years, with 
head bent sideways and pouting Hps. She 
harnessed ihe elephant and knew the horse. dances for ns still.. She lives oan as the Deva- 
Two hreeds of dogs were ailomesticnted Dy Dasi nnd her gods rule in a million Hindu 
them. shrines. Indus civilisation is not dead. 





Impressions al Soviet Russia of 


Mr. and Mrs. Deep Narain x 
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(Continued from our last number.) 


Before entering Now upon the more contro- 


versial subjects, Tike God, or sex, or marriage. 
ii woild be justus well to remind the student 
of the point mentioned at the outset, vit. 
the Palssinn objective, What the Soviet 
wants is something entirely different (rom, 
and in many cases. diametrically apposite to, 
the aims and ideals.of the rest of the world. 
In the march towards National Progress, it 
sweeps fram ts path things which it considers 
immaterial amf inessential to the betterment 
of ihe masses, and rightly or wrongly, believes 
to be the sources. of thre miserable stale of 


things which prevoiled before. The keyword 
to all that the Russian atrives for is prosperity. 
Many of these inshitutlons which we consider 
to be sacred and precious, the Russian deem 
to be fale and wrtificial, Jk is his wiry af 

looking ai things. Ti may bè tho right war, 

or the wrong one; but one hus to understand 
this thorougtily before. dealing with the more 
delicate matters. 





in the army between 3 | 
30, ^ A women is. not so compelled, but 
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Lei ux begin with God. The Savist does 
not recognise the necessity of God, and has, 
therefare, completely combed |t out-of its 
scheme, Which means that with other 
inessentiai things, the Chorch went into the 
melting-pol. lt is nol that ail the churches 
heave been demolished of commandeered, bul 
many of them hove been converted: Inlu 
museums, libraries, and other institutions of 
material watt All State: sid Plesk the 
to eee far ü ving. just like ihe rest: With 
ie introduction of these measures, many 
priests fled to other countries, Of those that 
stayed behind, some took up intellectual work, 
others being ‘barely maintained by kindly and 
devout neighbours. Priests have no vole. 
Whatever is left of the church carries on an 
existence which is as precarious as ii is in- 
significant, 


And next comes the all-absorbing subject nf 
Sex, a subject which has been the target of 
much greater censure than the subject of Goi: 
which is probably duc to the fact that te 
wrerage is more concerned with Woman 


The distinction of Sex hos been abolishrd. 


Every Russian eltizen, Irrespective of sex, ts 


known as "Tovarish", Le. Comrade, and 
‘eomrade’ has common gender, The element 
of sex is not aifowed to enter into any mutter, 
whatever U mèy be. .A womun is eligible to 
ènter into any aüvocnllun of life: civil service. 
factory labour, legislulure, Judiciary, and the 
executive, so long 25 she fulfils the necessary 
requirements of such department, The 
most striking instonce of this equality is seen 
In the Army. tussim has introduced campaul- 
dary. conscription, and every man has to serve 
ihe ages 10 and 


ahe can, if she chooses, anter the 
Army, when ber sex ia not even enquired 
into asa matter of form. Bul what she is 
bound bs Law to do is to get a training in the 
art of Self-Defenee, The entire Edocallonal 


System of Russia Is In the control of Lenin's 
widow, Krapskya, 


And: it ia equally tro thal the question. of 
scxun! morality i» nói allowed tà enter into 
the scheme of things either, Neither man 
nor woman is censured for what is known ñs 
"sexus| indiscretionx" in other ports of the 
world, The special peilesial which the reat of 
the world have reserved for thelr womankind 
is considered by the Hussian to be 3 false and 
an artifiiclal one, This. is probably a re- 
percussion nnd p teaction from the exaggerat 
notion of chivalry in which womatc ea Cid 
in iussis | before. Its perfectly open now 
for n EOS ONU PRSE UO rw ee eee 
and wife withaul going through tbe formali 
of marriage. li causes no Hicker 4a Mix 
Grundy’s eyebrow, because there Js no Mrs 
Grundy in Russia io-day. The lady died 
disgusted death with tho first advent of the 
Saviet, 


To the ordinary mam living in. [mperialiatic 
countries, ull this sounds like o page from the 
Arabian Nights, and the visions conjured up by 
this [ree and easy State Of things have all the 
romantic glamour oí a 5alurmalian feast, im 
actual practice, however, things are nothing 
so delightfully wicked. On the contrary, the 
prevulling nole in all] this transformation has 
been one of terrible sarnesiness and the 
Hussian hus been so chustemed by the ordeal 
of fire and sword through which he has had 
to pass, and the grimness of the fight which be 
is still fighting or Se Thal the coloured 
conception of a Bacchunaülinn regine has no 
room) in. his biet life And Ihe present 
sysiem of living, amidst à ruthless equality of 
the sexes, the absence of all scope: for sexual 
appeal, the disappearance of nH ihe thousand 
and one feminine gew-gaws which charm the 
mule in Paris, London, and Berlin, the mode 
of working logelher in factories, and living 
in the sume building zz» co-lodgers in a 
boartling-howse—all these act as à sort of 
counterweight to the Bohemian Inscivionsness 
imagined by outsiders, Út is dificult to des. 
erie ft, but |t 1s there, This does not mean 
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like saints or anchorites. Far from it. Men 
aud women do live together without marrying, 
—but mo more íhan they do in France, 
Germany, or England. The point to be re- 
membered! is thal the removal of the social 
ban does not eet ay a Allip to promiscuous liv- 
ing, on account of other counteraciing condi- 
tions non-existent in other countries. 


The key-note of the whole scheme appears 

t0 be whut the Soviet considers to be a sane 
‘and comunaon-sense View of all (lings, and an 
uncompromising attitude towards meaningless 
ideals. Undoubtedly, this. is ironoclasm,—bul 
if is not meaningless or reckloss iconoclasm. 





MARRIAGE. 


One mistake which is often commilted by 
the tyro is that on account of this sexual, free- 
dom, marriage ls at = discount in Russia. 1t 
js nothing of the kind. Marriages take place 
in Russia just as everywhere else. Only the 
form is more implied thin in any 
ather civilised country. {Sacramental marri 
ages in a church may be performed, but they 
are nol considered tegal The piece where 
Jegal marriages take place is the Office of, the 
Registrar of Births, Deals, nud Marriages: 
Both the parties have to appesr In person be- 
fore the Registrar, altest lo ane or two formal 
entries, sign their names, and ihe "splicing" 
ls done. The same oifice lë utilised [or 
Divorce cases, but the routine is till simpler 
than in marriage. Bath parties need not ap- 
pear. Either party epplying [or divorce ap- 
peaté before the Reg'strar, goes Lircowh o few 
Only a post card is seni t0 the other party 
giving the information. No questians are 
asked, no cause has to be shown: The whole 
transaction lakes no mare than Len minutes to 
be.setiled The onty occasion when it may at 
all be necessary to appear in à court in divorce 
matters #4 when the two parties cannol come 
to a decision with regard to the custody of the 
children. Once this is amicobly settled, mo 
occasion arises lor the State to know anything 
about it 





A woman lawyer alta in this Registrar's 
Office, giving free advies to the parties on all 
matters affecting Births, Deaths, Marriages and 
Divorces, There sre posters ynd notices an the 
walls of the office contuining heipfal instruc- 
tions ln the combating of disease of all Kinda 
in eugenics, and other allied matters. 

Fer from there beiug 4 discount om mar- 
ringes, married Risslan women enjay special. 
privileges DOT granted to the unrmarried ones, 
The chief centre of these pelcildee is ihe In- 
stitution for the Protection of Mother and 
Get ft ls à vast organisation comprising iu 
number of things within one area. There is, 
(ar EE n Malernity Hospital in each such 
Institution, where any woman expecting 4 
child nay live for a month: before and s mouth. 
after her delivery. the entire costs being paid 
for by the State, The fatherhood of the child 
is noi enquired — into. Pensant women are 
allowed ia stay for nine months alter fheir 
delivery. Then there is the Deserted Women's 
Home within the same: boundaries, where m 
pople, can be delivered of ber child Uf she ls 
"carrying," and in any case, trained In some 
produetive industry, and is later employed in 
some useful occupation. A woman lawyer sits 
in this Institution, too, as in the Registrar's 
ers, and giving free advice on all matlers af 
fecting maternity to the patrons, 

There is the Abortion Hospitals, too, whieh 
have beon the objèct of nuech  criticiem in 
other countries: J) is supposed by many that 
the Soviel encourages abortion by these hos- 
pita This js à mistake. (m the contrary, 
whenever un wammsn comes info soch an has- 
pilal seeking ubortion, the doctor in. attend- 
ance lectures her sirennotisly dissunding her 
from tuking that course, amd showing her the 
necessity of bringing forth children {to the 
State. But if, and only when, this fails, the 
dleetor gives Ler all his help in bringing ubout- 
a safe abortion. 


Prostitution, contrary to popular belief, haa 
dwindled down to an appreciable degree. The 
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reason belng that most of tho economig, and 
social oppressions which drive “women of 
other countries lo the streets have been made 
impossible in the Soviet State. Every worn 
can work, and eomomand the sime self-respect 
ms every other. 





"ie Rusian children are the healthiest and 
happiest in the ward As Dr, L Haden 
Guest, M.C MRCS. (Eng) chserves im the 
Lancel of Nov. 21, 1931. “Even prejudiced 
observers concede that the Bolsheviks dò louk 
aller the children." This is becanse the Rus- 
sian looks forward to the newly-born and the 
unborn generations to bring the fondest of lis 
ilresuma to Fruition, and spares no pains to give 
ilem the proper equipments even from the 
time fhal they are in their mother’s wombs. 
That explains the tremendous help they give 
inso many ways io the expecling molliers, and 
(he various facilities to the baby even from the 
nomunt of its birth. Each child who is born 
ju ihe Institution for the Protection of Mother 
and Child is allowed to stay there for four 
years frum his birth, and all this ime he is 
looked after most scientifically and corefully, 





Creches, kindergartens, playing-grounds, 
parks, good food, free medita) advice und medi- 
eines, ond through it all, an earnest and sys- 
tematic effori to make the child self-dependent 
in almost every matter from the start, these 
ure some of the general ways adopted by the 
‘State to ensure the growth of healthy and 
happy children. The Commissar of Health has 
ülways his eyes riveted upon ihe entire juve- 
nile population in Russia, and any sign of dete- 
rioralian anywhere at once brings on the spot 
ibe sanitary “brigades” who bold a sifting 
exuquiry into the causes of the defection, and 
bring about salutary improvements. The 
Russian child staris looking after himself 
earlier than anywhere else in the world. Dr. 
Haden Guests figures in population of the 
Soviet ure the following: in 1920, 125 millions; 
its 1931, 160 millions, And the Russian wants 


The average Russian's dress, os is apparent 
from the pictures we have seen, i$ of the 
simplest. No fle cloth is made in Russia, and 
aş no foreign cloth is permitted to be imp Led, 
ihe Russian has to depend on what his own 
country produces. The manager of a factory 
and his foreman have to follow. the some rule 
in this. The ordinary wear is a shirt hanging 
over trousers or breeches, oll of rough stuff. 
à belt; and top-boots. ‘This does not mean that 
tie or open breasted coats ure. not allowed. 
The liberty to wear the lounge-auit is given, 
but rarely exercised. No üress-smid was seen 
by the tourists except (hab worn by un ld 
waiter of the nnelent regime who stuck to his 
“inuxedo” as an emblem of his allegiance to 
the old regime. He was, however, not inter- 
fered with. 


Wonten have to abide by the same customs. 
There is nothing of the expensive fineries with 
which the women of other nationalities beguile 
ihe male eve. But in spite of all that, the 
wamen 4o try to look as smart as they can, 
contrive to fashion garments pleasing lo the 
eye, apply the lipstick and powder moderately, 
and affect a fairly decent ensemble, But this 
does not run to the bare-back, strapless even- 
ing frocks of Paris, London, or New York, or 

anywhere near IL 


The aforesaid description of things should 
not tead one to think that it is a case of” ali 





work and no play” in Russia, or that the 


Russian leads only a dull and uninteresting 


life amidst engines and tractors without any 


relief in the way of sports und amusements. 


On the contrary, it is the nltimute ideal of the 


Soviel to so regulate its Plan ss to leave more 


and more scope to the worker to develope his. 


cultural side, With the growth of the thousand 


and ene lobour-suving devices, releasing the: 


worker from irudgery, progress bas steadily 


heen muifiinined in what the Russian calls Me 


“ Cultural Front." ‘The most important feature 


on this “ Front" are the " Parks of Cullure and 


Rest,” which are vasi enclosures, containing 
within their area huge libraries, cinemas, 
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theatres, Handstands, game-courts, nnd other 
vennes üf recreation. Each. such place is ol- 
wuys packed full. The resson js ip be found 
in thit tifth-day-hoiiday flan, whereby à crowd 
of holidaymakers ùre always released every 
day in the week. Young men md old, lailics 
ond children are to be found playing tennis, 
foot-toll mi other games; studying at the 
libraries, which contain books and periciiculs 
in every lingtinge ond from all parts of the 
world: listening to mimic; whieh to renf mukir, 
and not Jurr meyustrosities; und there is a 
general air of freedom from restraint and 
sporting spiri prevailing all round. 


ti ds to be noted that the Cinema in Rossis 
is the best Cinema in the world, and thi 
Soviet hee preserved! the repulation of the 
Russian Opera and the Rossio Ballet in 
oll its’ original glory. Classical Hissian music 
eaptinues to provide recherche food to the 
cohnoisseur. The remarkable part of M is that 
it appeals equally strongly to the commonest 
Worker, 

GAY LOTHARIOS.. 

There is one point in connection with the 
freedom given to the Russian in sexuan] mat- 
lera wich has ruisod o vast volume of dis- 


cision and controversy. | asked Lin toriste 


whether the liberty did sot lead lo Weentious- 
ness, and whether the exso wilh which muar- 
riages might be dissolved did aot conduce to 
week-end) und eompanionate marriages. The 
reply whieh | got was Uris. There wus, of 
course, Ho social censure; bul all the samo 
there Was mo encotitagement to promiscuous 

nllinnces, hecause if a man weni aboni marry- 
ing over and over again, the women who would 
be courted later would Jook suspi¢iously at the 
overtures of the Lothario; and he would be a 
"marked" man amongst the girls. He would 
nob be considered wiekel but Hekle, and one 
who does tot know his mind std is, therefore, 
‘not a fit mate for a discerning woman. The 
same is true of un-official alliances, There 
ogain is no question asked, but a man who 
indulges o Utile too freely in women ts con- 
sidered to be wasting bis efliciency, and is, 


413 
therefore. held to be an ohject.at pity. The 


whole thing is a moetter of view-point, bot, it 


appears io work os effectively as, if noi more 
then, w social stricture, 
LAW AND ORDER. 

The Low-coorts pre of little importance in 
Russia, The reason is, thai Lhe maii pli wd] 
the Law, the Civil Courts have become of no- 
minal sigiificanee owing to the practical ab- 
sence of privale proprietorship: There are Hie 
Criminal Courts, whieh carry ot) the work uf 
punishing avilefacters as ino other cemntries, 
Lawyers, however, are truly officers of the 
Sate. and they have (o work for the pur 
whihout charging ony fee. The mit 
penalty ia Russia is Ten Yours’ imprisonment. 
und that is enty for cipital offences. Capital 
punishment hus been aholishid ip Fassa, exe 
cepi for 5tate olfences, 


The Jails are more like Mouses of Detentions 
lun Prisons — The convicl lives. more or ]ess- 
us ogbkhle, except Hal he is resiruined ln his 
movemenian, For insignre, he works In lle 
Jail factory, for which be earns a salary, Out 
v ihis salary, ito can seml money to his tumi- 

seb specini food from ontside, and from. 

TE he saves, be can send depoaiia to the 
Shite Bank- Every Afth day, he gets à day. off os 
with: Gutside workers; amd a holiday al. üfleen 
dase every year lo peel his fimllv. — Besüles 
this, if lie. isan agriculturul worker, he is, 
allowed lò go home during the sowing and. 
harvesting season, provided his villuge Soviet, 
toes nol abject to his presence in tho village. 
He goes atid comes heck on these occasions: 
privileges, If the eonvicl shows. a record of 
good behaviour, he gets a reduction of nee 
third of his period of sentence. Thus, à mnn 
sentenced-to ten years’ imprisonment! fees only 
to serve something: Jike eigb- yenrs if A 
Within the joll Hüere are cinemus, tibr 
playing grounds, omsic, ani! operas, of whith) 
ihe prisoner uses freely, 

With regard to Liternture, it fs quite trus to 
say that [he Soviet does ol encourage 
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| growth of ohl ideas amid ideals, and does Hs 
bes! aud hardest to suppress them — |! 
pecognises Uhot the source of mischief tes in 


propaganda, and therefore, leaves no pains to 


close np all possible channels whereby amy 
anti-Sovlet hdess mihi trickle im: ‘There is 
nó hun mm siwtying the Clissies, like Tolstoy, 
or Tuaenies, or Pushkin. ‘Bot they are just 
barely tolerated, and any htlermpl to disse- 
münste thelr sabject-matter is promptly 
‘suppressed, and, when ihe affnir assumes the 
sápeet af on offence, is severely punished. It 
tan, therefore, be sah) with absolite truth that 
there is oo freedom, cilher in speech or writing. 
in the present regime, in mallers affecting the 
State. 

A new Russian Hterature Le belng brougi 
into existence, written by the New generation 
in which à deliberate propaganda is engineered 
to combat past traditions, anid to uphold Soviet 
ideals, Nobody can publish a book on his 
wen. “The first thing an author hes to do after 
writing a book Is (0 present if to the Si ste. 
which does one of three things with lt: (D 
buys i from !he autlior and publishes it, (il) 

^ passes" ip owitliout buying it, in which case 
the aulhor may publish it on his own, and 
(iii) refuses its publication, in other words, 
prosérihes iL In the first case, the author gets 
u bump sum us price of the book, tbe sale pro- 
ceda going 10 the State; iy ibe second ase, 
the muihor callecis his own sale-procetds, Ab 
x rnle, the State buys every book which lus 
any worth: ii is in very rare instances, thal an 


wuthor takes the financial risk ol publishing a 
book: on his own if the Stute does not think i 
worth while to huy. it. 

Bul whither The State or ihe auiba* Kerpa 
ihe sale-proceeds; uc book can be printed or 
puhiished by wny but Uw State Publishing 
Depot ar one of its branches spread all «ver 
Tüsssia. 


There are. hundreds of newspapers in: 


Russia, but the jradding ones are, (i) Pravda and 
(i) Izpestün which have. millions of sub- 

seribers, Criticism of the Sovict is not tolerant- 

ed in the newspapers amy more than It is per- 
mitted in the hooks. 


This is Sovict Russia in 1931, Not s» word 


is super-imposed to selual experience, not a, 
picture overdrawa, This caution is necessary. 


Far whilst there is 8 natural peluctunee lo te- 


cept a roseale view of a ^cheme af things. which 


goes full till against uH our inherited concep- 
tions, there is an equal danger of being curried 
away by an exaggerated administration of 
Russian ideals » There can be no question that 
so for Russia hus all along shown good promise 
of falfilling her Five-Yeur Plan, anil that ever 
before the five years are out, Every day, she 
shows-s ginnt's progress fowurds her goul. 
But, when wll that is said und done, ib would 
be prematire to pronounce judgment either 
way. yet, For, fourteen years ore oo inere 
Arabie in Iie history ofa nuon and the 
Russian scheme i even now in the experi- 
mantal. stage. 


. 





While the people of India are purhiic-spirited 
und generons, while thelr sympathy ond 
philanthropy extend ool only te able-bodied! 
beggars atl Idlers but niso lo insecta und 
vermin, there ure very few institutions in the 
rountry for giving shelter to homeless mund 
helpless children, fallen or oppressed women 
end infirm ati destitvle men needing shelter 
and vare, Until recently im Bombay city, 
perhaps fhe mos} publie-spirited cosmopolitan 
end dibole city inthe whole country, there 
waa no orgufisation for the protection al 
waifs and straya The need forsuch an institu- 
tion wes realized in the year 1008 when a 
Society far. the Protection of Children in 
Western India was formed, t however, soon 
cease! to function for lack of encouragement 
und logal powers. 

Seven yedrs- Tater, Mr, H. P. Masani gave 
lectures and published a leaflet on the subject 
of Child Protection which struck a svmpnihetic 
cord in the heart of an Englishman, Mr. J. S. 
Wardlaw Milne MPa who was then head of 
Turner Morrison & (o; Under his leadership 
un experimenta] Refuge was established at 
Geint Road, Mr Milne having generously 
undertaken jo finance the institution — and 
Messrs. R. P; Musani, S. P. Wadlàá aid A. B. 
Chothia having aaredd io serve: as active 

workers: ‘Their efforts were mainly directed 
la feclaiming chihiren from the streets and tà 
restoring them to parents of guardians, or 
making then: over 10 (he existing orphanages 

in the city and the Presidency. 

wy s Cio OU ian Ta TE 
Committee of children belonging to the City 


as well ns those drifting to it. from various 


paris of the country convinced them of the 
weeessity for a powerful and permanent 
organisation for the work of child rescuer. 
Thanks, again, to the peranoal exertions of Mr. 
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Wardlew Milne, mbstantial financial assistance 
waa secured for extending the scope at the 
Conunitter’s work and for establishing a regular 
Society to curry on the work. A meeting of 
several feadiny cititens of Bombay was ihera- 
upin convened te consider the desirability of 
a Society for ihe purpose. At that snedting, 
which wes held in the Municipal Corporation 
Hall, on January 26, 1917, presided over hy 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon, G.C-LE. 
Governor of Bombay, the Society for the 
Protection ol Children in Western Indis was 
formally ingcgurated. 

The objects for which the Society is formed 
arei— 

(4) to prevent the public anid private wrongs 
of children ami the corruption o! their morals; 

(2) to toke action for the enforcement of 
the lows for their protection, ani, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or ameniliients of the 
existing laws; 

(8) to provide and maintsin an organisation 
far these objects; and 

(4) to do all other lowful things incidental 
ar conducive to the attainment! of the forezoing 
objects. | 

The Soclety took over the work of the 
Refuse and subsequently opened a home of 
Lady Jamsetjee Roul, Matunga, for ihe rear- 
ing of children of all classes reclaimed Erom 
the streets. IL was fortunate to raise within 
three years large sums for the erection of ite 
own buildings named the Byramjec Jecjoehhoy 
Hamne lor Children, on the site on which they 
now stand tear King's Circle, Matunga. | 

The buildings. consist of (1) A Home for 
boys with accommodation for 150, (2) è Home. 
for girke with accommodation for the same 
number and (3) Quarters for the Superinten- 
dent and Matron between the fro blocks of 


buildings, 
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CHILDREN 

During the very irsi year of its existence 
the Society dealt with 217 cases of children- 
These inchide (a) eases of children sold, (b) 
cases. of children exploited for begging or 
thieving and (e) cases oT chililren neglected or 
deserted, The earlier reports. of the Society 
mive a harrowing sccount of auch cases and 
Inilete how In dealing wlth them (he Execu- 
tive Commitee of the Society found themselves 
hetdicapped for wánt of legal powers, An 
elnborale. representation was therefore soh- 
miffed to Government by the Society early in 
fie year 178 pointing out the disabilities 
uruler whieh the Society ltil lo work and the 
direaiions in which the suppart of the Legisls- 
tire wis needed. The result waa the passing 
of the Bombay Children Act in the year 1944, 


The Children's Ai] Society, estabiished in 
[lie vear 1027 to undertuke the larger work of 
ehlhl rescue under the provisions of the new 
Act, nove maintains another honte for children, 
hul it would appear from the nomber of 
chilitren still lood in the streets of Bombay 
and ihe suburbs that there Is need fur vot 
snollier organmisailon t6 cone witb the work 
üniess the resources of the existing Sorictios 
are supplemented and thé ácope òl their 
uettyities. enlarged 


n Ist Junuary 1931 the Society had ]14 
children including 33 girly In the Byramjec 
Jeejeébhoy Home. During the year there 
were 41 new uhnissions. The following 
analysis af ihe cuses gives Interesting delails:— 


Custe—50 Hindus, 21 
Christiana: 


Mulummadins 10 


Srr—Boys under 10 years of age—35, 
Boys over 10 years of age—41. 
Giris under 10 years of age-—18, 
Girl’ over 10 yeurs al age—t7, 


Parentage—375 children are orphans, 
16 children have their [uthers alive, 
13 children have their mothers alive. 
7 children have both their parents alive. 


Cases disposed of — 


7*3 children were restored to parents or 
guardians: 

6. children. were ficlpeil in securing 
employment 

2 children were adapted by some 

ehuritahleé parties, 

4 children got married, 

5 Ohildren were transferred. 

Sowe of the girls were sent to the Home by 
the Pollee for rescuing them from undesirable 
surroundings, wllle some were eliker reelaltn- 
ed from the streets or brought to the Homer by 
relütinns or privüte imlividünls, Perhaps the 


hest testimony to the training the girls: receive 


in fhe Home is offered by the fact that there 
Is a constan! demund for ibese girls in the 
matrimonial markel. The repori for the year 
199) states thal ane of the girls was married 
te a stock-hraker, another to bullion merchant 
of Surat, another to à grin dealer mme. the 
fourth (o.4 storekeeper im a caotton-mill.- 

The children’s education is conducted in 
terms of self-expression, Their Lstinel, of en- 
operation has free play when they cheerfully 
participate in the work ond plessure thal the 
several wedilings al the Home cull for exeept 
lor the sercices of ane outside woman engaged 
wea cook, the entire cooking work, mending, 
making, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, uod 
pressing are done by the boys and girls them- 
atlves. A collection of books kept Li the Homie 
provides the children with quilside reading 
material and a newspaper is tuker regularly 
whieh the older children read with great 
interes!, The weekly instructions and moral 
luiks are a feature of Ihe children's education. 

Boys shosing sptitude for stidiex are taghi 
carpeniry aml canéwork, Comsidéring the 
time they have devoted to this work. thev have 
progressed well amd have turned oul decent 
articles of furniture, Ermgploymett for grown- 
up boys Is secured by the authorities anit 
several have gone out as curpenters, electri- 
cims or demestic servants, 

Tragic and pathilic are the stories of most 
of these children, " 





They belong to all classes. Que Abdul Wahah, 
four years old, who wos seni ty the Home by 
(he Mababouri Police Stution, had his mother 
who was murdered by hie futher for which he 
was senlenee| to dealb, Then there is little 
Judi, af the same age and o the Miliar custe 
She id a bright litle girl, « dancer and singer 
even at this ope. Poor Yaruma iy debilitated 
und deformed She is a motherless child but is 
a pet of her Marathi fother, who though very 





poor, comes to see Her someiim 
deal aid brnd child whose story iè mllia 
sudness. She was found sitling in a hni by 
the corpse of ber mother and, as i£ £o compete 
ihe tragic pictiire, a new-born child was found 
meur her, She waa sent to the Home try tha 
Colaba Police, Little Lizie's mother left her 


and disappeared, bot ber loving father maker 
up for il by paying calls on her from Kalyan. 





. 


By Sir’ Hugh Macpherson, K.CLE, CSI. 
( &-Member Bihar e Orissa Goverament.) 
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(Continued from our fast mamber.) 


The land revenue administration forms one 
of the mist important tasks of Government, of 
Departmental Heads, und of the local officers. 
The [istrict officer, appropriately called “Tho 
Calleetar,” la thè pivo: of the whole system. 
He is respotisible for all the elaborate argunisa- 
tion connected with the actual collection of the 
land revenue, the registration of nlf chunges in 
proprictorahip., and the partition of estates, 
which has been curried on tà nt nstoanding 
pxtent in seme brei, In tho lituited space ut 
my disposal | cannot atlempt to deserite nll 
this machinery in detail; but there |s one side 
of the tand administration to whieh | wonkl 
invite special attention, the branch which js 


Scotland to protect crofters and to build ap 


smull jandtiieiders—giving them security of 
tanned, fair rent fixed. by s judicial trilumil 
the righi lò compensation for inrprovements, 

and limited rights of bequest—art "unequalled 
and umknown if any other part of the world” 
This claim may be vatid if confined to Europe: 
or Creel Britain: bot it has no «arl of upplieu- 

ilon to India, where similar rights have hean 
eninyril wholesale for several generailons.. in 
Biher and Orissa Ü lo f per cent of the 
cullivaling rayats possess what da called the 
"occupancy" righi; they enjoy security of 
Ienure: Helr rents eannetr be altered except by 
order of the Civil or Hevenue 


“concerned with tenant fight and agrarian courts, or lu à 
problema. very limited extent by voluntary agreement; 


Same time ago Treal with: ammement in the 
Report of the Scottish) Liberal Land Enquiry 
Committee of 1927-25, called The Scottish 
Countryside, and tnore fumiliurly known as 
The Tarten Book, thul ihe measures taken In 


bey ure entitled to compensation for improve- 

ments I ejected Trim their holdings (which le 
practically never, exeept for failure to piy 
rent; when Moy may be sold up); and their 
boldings poss lo their brics. 
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Except, however, on Government estütes, 


where the tenantry hna always bern treated. 


with Me wimost consideration, this: hoppy 
site of affairs was not the order of nature in 
Penga) and Bihar, bul was ihe result ofa 

prolonged. and bitter struggle, in which the 
allicers of Government were for the most part 
the protagonists of the cultivator, ond the 
permanentiy-settle) proprietors and their allies 
the lawyers were the champions: of the jand- 
Jord interest. The permanent seltlement, 
which fixed in perpetuity the revenue payable 
by the landlord to the Stute, dii not fix at all 
the rent to be paid by the cultivator bul left 
him at his landlord's mercy. Fortunately, 
however, tt reserved a righi of State inter- 
ference on behalf of the tenantry, shold their 


interesis be prejudiced. Iu course o[ time Gov- 


ernment found (hat raiyvats in niany estittes were 
being rack-rented and evicled to u degree that 
wus comsing great hardship and morest, and it 
undertook azrarian legislation to combat these 
evis The last and greatest of Mhese miea- 
wures, the Bengal Tenuncy Act of 1885, which 
applies ns well to Bihar as |o Bengal, was 


pnsseid in. the face of fierce opposition fram the 


Jandiond interest by the weight of the official 
mijority which then obtained on the Legisla= 
uve Counci of India. The Bengal Tenancy 
Act enstrines within lis four corners the prin- 
relples of tenant right which T have already 


indicated. N ls the Magna Carts of the Bengali 


and Bihari ratyet, and has heen the motel for 
sinillar protective legislation not only in other 


parts of India, bot beyond the limits of India, 
perhaps even in enlightened Scotlanil. 
LAND SURVEY. 

But even befaré the. passing óf the Tenaney 
Act in 1825, the. Bengal Goveriment recognised 
thal justice could not be done lë ihe Bihar pes- 
santry wnhless the original land revenue settle- 
ment were supplemented by m survey of their 
lunds and à record of their rights. The prin- 
ciples of the now Act migh! remain o dead 
letier cules brought home to lundlord and 
lean! in away from which there could he no 
escape, There wos again much opposition frum 
ihe landlords, but the force mnd pertinacity of 


Sir Anthony (afterwards Lord) MacDonald 


eventuglly triumphed, und the gigantic task of - 


preparing Geld maps und records-of-right [or 
die while of Bihur wes begun 16 1802 H 
‘wok a quarter of a century to eamplele (he 
Programme, bul within ihis period fleld maps 
and detailed tecords-of-right — were prepared 
for ali districts of Bihar, an area of 36,000 
&qgumre míles (ep. Seotlond, 30,000 sq. miles) 
veithi: 41 miliion plots, 7 million holdings, a cesh 
rental of Hs. 40 million, and à produce-rerted 
area of 3 million acres. The cost workeil oll 
to about Hs, 400 per mquure uie or tén pence 
por sere, of which one-half was paid by the 
Hindlord, three-eighihy hy the raivats, anil ane. 


eighth by the Stale, Caples of the village maps 
and records were distributed to the landlords - 


and tenants, amd ihe originals ore preserved in 
ibe District Officer's Hecord-room, so that 
copies Gin be procured ol any time Tho 


whole agrarian population has (hos been placed. 


in possession of relinble and authentic tiile- 


deeds, the courts no longer labour under the 


handicap of uncertainty as io the identity of 
leis und village boundorios, rents, and other 
incidents of land tenure, whlle al] branches of 
[ha administration have leen facilitated by the 
existence of records and statisti¢s that can be 


brought up fo date os and when required, 


oA few words here muy be of interest regard- 
ing the agency and methods of these survey- 
selllemenis When the work Oral started in 
North Bihar there was o system of dil control, 
the Survey of India being. responsible for 
the maps and the Bevenue Officers Tar the re- 
cords, Later the Survey Department limited its 
charge to the traverse survey of village bonn: 
ilaries, which was linked up ‘with the great 
trivonometrices| survey, anil ihe revenie offi. 
cers became responsible for the detailed field 
mips which were prepared by o locally 
trained stiff, Still later the Tievenue Depart- 
ment organisod ils own survey staff complete, 
enlisting recruits from. the Survey of India, 
ind the soperviaion of the Tatter is now 
limited. fo in occasional iuspeetlon of the pra. 
vincial Drawing Ofices to ensure (hai there 
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in previously re- 





fri practice the work of survey ond settle- 
men! is spread over four working seasons in 
each area, ‘Win the first year the braverse. sur 
vey of boundaries is made by the professional 
surveyor: in the second year the: boundary 
skeleton map thus obtained 1s fled up with 
the field details and simultaneously the first 
draft of the recori-af- rights (that is, a plot- 
by-ohol siatement of holdings) is prepared, 
all disputes that arise being summurily settled 
by Hie revenue officer on the spol; in the 
third year the comps and records this pre- 
pared are laken fo convenient camp-centres 
where ibo landlords and tenants alten from 
u Todins of two or three miles to have the 
eniries fuboriously expluined to them, Tho 
more sericis disputes sre more elaborately in- 
Vealizoled and decked, and ihe records after 
lwing completed are published for general 
iiformafion, In the fourth year the recoris arr 
fmully poblished, and copies are distributed 
(ii Wie parties when they poy their share of 
ihe cose Field wark is usually. confined to 
Ihe five or six monilis of the coll. weather. 
but ! have known il on speclul pecusioms eon- 
tinge thronghont the year. The ares imder- 
inken by a-single pariy varies from about 5408 
ly 100 square miles; the officer in charge 15 
Wily a mimber of ibe Indian Civil Service. 
and he may have o doven assistants of the 
provincial service, each in charge of a cirele 
of 155 oar 20 square tüiles. Below these 
superior ollicers there is an army of mbor- 
(nates; field surveyors and record writers, 
willt inspecting officers of various degrees. 
Very careful organisation ani close smper- 
vision ure necessary |o ensuré thal the work 
will be accomplished with accuracy amd with- 
ont undue harassment to the cultivators, who 
ure apt t be fleeced by unscrupulous undor- 
lings jf careful wateh is not kepL 


There ie no work ln ludia which brings 
Gficvers into closer touch with Ihe great hody 
of cullivating ruiyula (who muke up 80 per 
cent, of India's millions) than this. work of 


Red survey amd rent settlement Tt gives. 
unite or insight info the rural 








lir nost; esses fi indaces a profound. sympatt 
with iie lot of ihe underdog, a denan, 
which continnzs to affect the offieer’s omlook 
throughout his tedian career. 

ORISSA. 

Thi security which bas been obtained) for 
agrarian rights in Bihar by the legislation umi 
Held operations 1 have just described is nng. 
confined to Hiat sub-provinee, but extends also 
to Orissa and Chota Nagpur. in Orissa !ho 
question was pever such s burning one ns in 
Bihar, just because it was temporarily settied, 
am] temporary selllement implies periode in- 








lervenlion by ihe revenue olflicers al Goyern-- 
When Hu Hz Orissa seltlement wis 
made in 1837, written leases (kali podlaha) 


lien. 


were distributed to the resident village raiyats 
which protected thum from:rent enhancement 
or avlilrary eviction, und ullhoush there was 
a larger close of non-resident cullivalora who: 
had wet this protection, the example of the 


resident raiyat had a powerful influence, and 


we did not find sixty years. laler that. much 


praetical distinction ohllsined between the twa 
classes, When ibe settlement way hen te= 


vise, tive cullivalore amd the pruprielora, and 
virions tenure holders intervening between. 


these two classes, all received their copies af. 
the new maps and records, just as in, Biber, 


but in Ihis case without any payment of cost. 


in field operations which concern the land 


revenue denim. 

‘There was still less need for legislative 
protection in tbe Government estates, where 
no one bel the village headmaun loteryenes bce 


tween ihe Stato anil the cultivator, All sach. 


ratvats ure assured of security, nnd they ino 
are supplied with copies of the Deld maps and 


records, so thal there need be to disputes with - 





one another that connot-be sctilod easily hy 


the hewlmen, or the revenue officer, of the. 


courts, by reference to these documents. 
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The case was illferent all ever the Chole 
Nagpur pluteuu, where Governmeti had ex: 
icnded the principle of the permanent settle- 
meni acd made engagements with- focal roj 
and chiefs for the payment of noninal amounts 
uf revenue is keeping with the undeveloped 
condilion of iheir inaccessible forestis, As the 
couniry apened out, these local  proprietors. 
mostly of aboriginal origin, let in immigrants 
from !heé- plains us managers, priests, clerks, 
Altenduiis, awl the Like, rewarding them with 
granis of Lund snd turning them loose upon 
the oboriginal tenantry like wolves amung 
sheep. The aboriginal tiiyuls were greatly 
oppressed) by these new-comers, who cheated 
them af the lands they had reclaimed from 
the forest bv thes «went of their brow, or 
reduced them lo ihe position of serfs: There 

were frequen! risings of the aboriginal tribes 
cniin the plataus, and although these 
had 1o be quelled by force. they were alwnys 
fillowed by investigation of grievances, und 
special logisintion to protect their interests. in 
ie future; Bat hore ugaln I waa found thal 
ihe special laws could wot be made effective 
unless field maps and records were prepared 
to supplement amd enforce the Legislation. 
The Santal Parganas wos the first district to 
receive ‘the benefit ‘of this protection. Simi- 
lor work was sturted shortly after in the 
(hota Nagpur division, and its Give districts, 
which have an aures just falling ahori of Seot- 
tind, have now been completely surveyed 
and seitled. — The disirict of Sambalpur on 
{he western border, which wae taken over 
fram the Central Provinces oz one of the 
redistribution. echanges of 1905, follows the 
system of thal province and has its own 
agrarian code with maps and records complete. 

Thus the whole province, with the excep- 
tian of the Orissa States (some of which have 
been settled on similar lines by their Chiefs), 
is now equipped with detailed lamd recorils 
of which copies sre held. by the humblest 
cultivators fo protect theni from the aggres- 
sion. of stronger. elements in the population. 
Nol only is the original record thus complete, 
but a programme ol revision, whith aims al 


covering the whole ground in cycles of thirty 


to forly years, hus already coiis infin apers- 
1) is recognised Mhal, 
to prevent thom from becoming obsolete, 


Han in kune districts. 


maps ond records require revision at momi 
auch inferwal, covering the life of one or two 
Yeneriilons, But |t is difficult Io find the 
fmils for the work in m poor province like 
Riar amii Orissa, and thie Legislative Counell 
fae mot in the past shown ise loo favoura- 
bie to such expenditure, The first record, 
however, forms m bed-rock on which the 
overlying changes of Ufly years can ordinari- 
ly he idraceil without greal difficulty, and 1 
am confidin! ihat the work of Ihe past half- 
ceniury will remain of pemmnent value, 
whatever vicissitudes: India may have before 
LANDLORD AND TENANT 

It follows thul there ds iot af present in 
Rihar wil Orissa any serious agrarian problem 
affecting ‘the relatiuns of landlord and tenant. 
kdo not mem that there aré no causes of 
friction af all, but thal the resuliant friction 
is oot acute In Bikar the principe) bones 
of coniention are the froiyals’ claims to o 
hetter-eegulated. righi of trnoater of his hold- 
ing and fo greater freedom in the wee of his 

holding for exwinple, in the matter of planting 
nud cutting down trees. Legislation to deal 
since 1929, hut hss mob vel come to frultlon, 
The altitude of Government hus been that if 
landlords und tenants will nol come to on 
amicable settlement on these points of 
dispute, iis best that the buiwark of the 
exiting Ténuney Ach should be preserved 
unaltered, 


Nor does Orissa or Chota Nagpur seem to 
hold at present any very urgent cause of 


agrarian strife. [n the latter the alienation | 


of ralyols’ holdings is generally interdicted 
in the interesis of the aboriginal terantry, 


and the question of transfer conditions does. 


not therefore irise. The forest question, Lo 
which | have already referred, id the only 


polential cause of serious trouble. — Although. 





peace of present reigns throughout this area, 
continued watehfultiess will always be essen- 
tial (o ensure ihal [reih mètbods are no! 
devised te circumvent fhe protection afforded 
to the aboriginal races by special laws 
Security Of tenure und a fair standard of 
rentare now the universal portluw of the 
reiyal in Bihar and Orissa, us indeed (they sre 
aver the greater part of India. They have 
been obtained for him by tho sympathy of the 
British ‘administrator, ond by the industry 
Jevollon of revenue officers imboed with [he 
British apirit, which has always a kindly Ieci- 
ing lor the under-dos, I may be asked how 
the interests of the enllivating peasantry iil 
lure under the new constifitional — efanzes 
fal are impending. There is. on the whole, 
gomd reason to be hopeful: The work of 
luüihlng up the record of agrarian right. that 
has been pursued so steadily for the post 
forts years, hus noi béen srcompiished with- 
out the ‘devoted and loyal co-operation of 
hundreds of Indian officers, and we have 
inspired in them a tradition of impartial 
Justice, of fair dealing between thé powertal 
jandlord and the weaker tenant, which will 
continué la inspire their snccessors. More- 
gvern, the cultivating masses ore beginning to 
awaken to the power which the franchise 
places in their bands: Since the first 
Reforms were Initinlel In 1921 there hive 
appeared in the several Legislative Counctis 
that have followed thut chauge representatives 
af the rajvat interest, who have championed 
the cause of the cultivator ugains! the land- 
lord ir tenancy discussions: They ore few 
wl present, bit their number is Ukely to 
incrense sa the franchise ia broadened uni 
the power and value of the vote are more 
widely realised, The danger indeed is 
that the masses mwy be misled by 
professional politicians nnd agitators appent- 
ing do them with Bolhevist — propamunda 
which. will impose oon thelr poverty and 
ignorance anil plinge them inte greater mis- 
fortunes than they now endure. The way 
is Being prepared to-day for such propagands 
by the leaders of the non-co-operation and 





civil disobedience movements Ne settle 
ment of the indim conatitutional question 
will be satisfactory which does not avnid : 


both dotzers—on tie ono hand, the revived 
domination of a mürrow upper class, amd on. 


the other fhe menace of. commimism. 
[V-ITS POPULATION PROBLEM 
There is lastly a problem: whith 1s: perhaps. 
ihe mest inrpertant and met serious of all, 
not miy for Bihar and Orissa, hut for tlie 
whole of British India, ihe problem cansed) by 
the steady growth of population, which has 
been so remarkable during the past eenfory 
under (he pür Brikurnsieo. amid the  pesüllant 
meressing pre&ure on [he resayrees of the 
wail, It is to this caree mainly that we mat 
ascribe the low stendard of We which preville 
amonzst jhe cullivnting masses of- indin. aa 
compared «with fe standards hat obtain. lor 
cumple, amongst Wè sgricullural and wark- | 
ing chasse& of our own couniry, There are 
tracts in Nurth Bihar where s population 
almost purely agriculliiral atlnins, a density 
exceeding 1,000 per square müte.. The general 
average in North Bihar is ÒM per square miis. 
in South Bihar 502, and in Orissa 484, Ij dropa 
to 186 on the Chola Nagpur platezu, but here 
the proporiion of cultivated [nnd [s low. 
Wiih these figures may be compared the 
English average of 049 per square mile, 
almost coincident wiih that of North Bihar 
and the Scottieh average of 164, which, for « 
mountaliions country, i$ comparable with thal 
of the Chota Nagar plateau. Ba! £i England 
nmi Scotland the great bulk of the populating. 
iB engaged in brdustriul pursuits, and Is masser 
in towns: In Bihar, os we hove plready seen, 
i) is Limited to agriculture anil spread over ihe 
eotintryside, placing terrible pressure nn the 
résaurces of the soil, "That pressure is relieved 
ta some extent by emigration, permanent or 
lenporary. From the densely peopled district 
of Saran, for example, abowt one-lenth of the 
population migrate antis at hurvest-ditne 
io the nearest districts of Bengal, and the 
"ijr remit large sams by money-order for 
the support ot their families nt- bome. A 
similar seasonal effux lo the lnbour marke 
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ot Calcutta occurs from ihe coastal districts of 
Orissa, and beavy postal remiliances are an 


unfailing resource io Üriys homes sufTering 
distress in times of flood. The surplus popili- 
tion of the prolific aboriginal races. on the 
Chote Nagpur platean emigrates freely to the 
jen. gardens of Assam end (he Jalpaiguri Daars, 
atu] also (niis steady employment in the Jharia 
coal+felds, the Imn mines ai Singhbhum, and 
the Tniu works at Jmnshedjmr, But in spite 


af these saiety-valves fher& is a large section 


ul the populsllom,; pharicularly amongs! the 
lower casies, ‘consisting of the amaller 
cullivuiors und ihe Inndless labourers, for 
whom the stumitards of Hie are miserably low, 
and this section tends fo grow as the pressure 


"f he: population! on the soll incresses. Ts 


[here ünyv remedy to be [oondT 

Mr. Ganith| abctibes the poverty of the Indian 
peasant to what he calls the terrible pressure 
of the laud revenue tox. and indeed makes 
Miis We emel counti ih his Indlectment of British 
rale im Padin. The British system, he says, 


"seems to be deslaned to crush the very life 


oui of thè raiyat" "Even the mach vaunted 
permanent settioment of Bengal benefits a few 
rich *umindars and nol Ihe rülyts Thr raivat 


peinains ms helpless xa ever. He is B mere 


Lenünt-st-will." 

‘What 1 have already said reganiing the 
security of tenure and rent enjoyed by the 
Bitar taivat will live shown how far removed 
from reaiity ls Mr. Gandhi's description of 
tat individual us a helpless (enant-at-will, 
The rest of His indictment is equally devoid 
of fountition, Me, Gandhi is o snint and a 
politician; but he is no economist, and his 
sliternents of economic [act seldom bear 
examination, The systew of land revenue ls 
nó» British <yatem, but an Pidion systemi 
luken bver from the Mughals and the Hindu 
kings before them. A somewhat similar 
challenge made in the days of Lord Curzon 
wat taken up by thal prea! üdminislrator with 
bit intial! thoroughness; the accusation was 


minutely investigated and entirely disproved. 


I wgs shown that since the assumption of 
aithority in. India by Britain there had been 


n dew lightening in the harden of the 
lind revenne demand throughout the suh- 


eonline. A liter Investigator, Mrs Vera 


Anstey, of the London School of Economies, 
who is prompted’ hy na motive but the pursuit 


of scientific truth, bas cote to the saine cot- 
clusion in her recent work on The Economie 
Developmeal of India, and has shown. that 
aeither the land revenue demand nor taxation 
a& à whole presses henvily ón ihe Indian 
population In pre-Britith days the Luni tix 
absorbed fram one-fourth to oné-half of the 
produce of the soil. In Bihar cash rents 
payable by ralyuts seldom absorb more than 
one-eightli of Tie produce, evei 1o permanently 

seitled estates. Ta temporarily settled nrons 
and Government estates the proportion is more 
fhe ‘one-sixteenth. 

it cannot be disputed that the stundard of 
life umotudst the cullivating messes of india 
Is in most areas very low compared will our 
tame siuniards. But scientific investigation 
and the personal ohservution of competent wil- 
nesses testify to the fact that there has been n 
rise rather than a fall in indian standards. of 
con ort during the pist forty years, anit thot the 
general lowness ol the standard In pot to be 
ascribed to the pressure of the lund revenue 
iemand, which has been greatly easel hy: the 
rise in prices and other causes, hut must be 
sought in ofher directians—in climatic cases, 
social habits, arid above. wll in the unchecked 
expansion of the populution up to the very 
margin of subsistence. li is to the removal. of 

some of these CAUSES, and to the pulliulives 
afforded by the working of vó-operntive socit 
Hes, tho extension of irrigation and the im- 
provement ol erops on lines suggested by 
agricultural research, that dudan and British 
administrators of the future must direct atten 
iion if they desire tà make any real contrilu: 
lion to the prosperity of ihe agricultural 
masses. The population problem is ai the roo! 
of (he trouhle, The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture deported in 1928 that no lasting 
improvement in the standard of living. of. the 
mass of the population. could 








obtained, if every enhancement gt ihe purchas 
ing power ol the cnitivator were to be followed 


by & proportionate Increase in the population. 

Mra, Ansley recorda the sanie conviction. 
“Tl Fs difficult to avold ihe conclusion thal no 
matter how productivity is increased, econamlr 
organisation is improved, public health js 
nrümaeted. or [udüstrialisnttion progresses the 
@anilard of Ue of the masses will nol and 
emnot be raised to s satisfactory level wlll 
Changes bare been introduced which will 
enable the size of Hire populatian te be better 
adjusted to economic resources.” The chic! 
social reforms which she advocates "include 
the removal of religions thd ciste hindrances, 
tà efficient! production, jo ihe mobility and 
eiiviency of labour, and to economic expendi- 
lure amd consemplion; retorms with regaril to 
ihe social ideals of the people, which will 
engender a more wilespredil and intense desire 
ln reuder &ocin] service; ood reforms with 
regir to the social and economie position of 
wont.” 

A driking contrihulion to the discussion: of 
ibo Indian popolation problem has recently 
been inade hy zn Indian. scholar, Mr. Hanadive 
al the Bombay University, who with the 
assistance of Prolessor Vakil has brousht oui 
4 book on the sibject entitled TAe population 
of imdíia. The custom of child marriage is 
blamed for the undue expansion ol the papula- 
lion and for the unnecessary suffering and 
misery i csábs upon Indian womanhood: Mr, 
Runadiye sees in the abolillon of thie custom 
ani? thé adoption ef birth control the only 
solutlon of the grave problem of over-populs- 
tion, and if as interesting to learn that. the 
attention of thoughtful Indians is turning in 


The experiment mute by Mr. and Mrs. Brayne 
in Ihe Gurgaon district of the Punjab; and 









described in his hook, Village Uplift m faa 
has shown how much can be accomplished by 
enthisiastic and well-directed effori 10 roi 
villagers from their lethargy ant give t 
new outlook (x ife. p was an, eu 





and veste that amid] án ilte i i an 
village, and it prudually wwakened thë- raiyat 
t0 & vision of bigher things: To extend: the 
experiment throughoot India would be a 
Herculean task, but there is ino fleld in- which 
the co-operation of Ihe Indian sud the British 
worker codld be more fruitful. The Indian 
worker has greater opportunity here: than the 
Europea, because he can Attack the social 
habits and Institutions whieh hinder the eeo- 
notin uplift of his poorer fellnw-countrymen 
with much more freedom then his upean 
ally. He does not incur tho dinger anil 
auspicion that atiach (o the latter on the ground 
thal hr is undermining the religious founda- 
Hona of the, Indian social structure. The 
history of the Age of Consent Act and ils sequel 
shows» how easily that suspicion can be 
aroused and how mischievously it can be 
utilized uy ee Oe enemies. of Mts 
warily, the. Exiropeit ram" Aaa a mighty 
contribution ami be of invaluable assistance 
to his Imiian fellow-worker icy this great 
wellare. eampaign oi social and economic 
regeneration amonzst India's labouring classes. 
Me, anil Mrs, Bravue have proved that lo the 
lilt by their pioneer work in Gurgaon, H 
then, is 3 [ruitful and inspiring field ii whieh 
Indian and European cun work heartily 
together hand in hand in the new india which 











we hope will arise in the near future, and 


Pech aA Forna o erg e DRE 
the foundation of equal amid honest coppe 
tian between the two great branches of. tha 
Indo-European family, 




















The late Giles Lytton Strachey who died. in 
January inst came of an intellectual and 
Werary family. He was bern on March iSt, 
1920, and wos the son of a British General, 


Sir Richard Strachey, (he Millan administrator. 


His mother, ihe late Lady Jane Strochey, was 
herself an author and cotsidered one of the 
brillinnt women: of hor generation in England. 
Si, Leo Strachey, lute Editor of the London 
Specíator, was his cousin, 

Strachey was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where be wrote. poems; after 
graduation, he was an occusional contributor 
to monthiies ani reviews Tis firs book was 
Lanimarks in French Literature (1912), 
wrillen lor the Home University Library, 

At first vo publisher seemed to- care- for bis 
hleuraphical work, Eminent Victorians. When 
i db appear in 1018 ib was unexpectedly 
saccesstul, lt was followed by books and 
Chormlers (1922), Victoria (1924), Pope (1926), 
Elizabeth and Essex (1925) and last, Profrait: 
In Miniature (1831). 


ly appearance the tate Mr, Strachey reminded 
ate of Mr. C. F. Andrews. To the pusser-by, 
be might have been merely o Hill, lanky man 
with s red beard. Bul on a closer scrutiny, 
a palor due to deep study grew visible aud the 
large spectacles no longer concealed Ihe brood- 
line vision In bis big. eyes. There Was t 
scholntly anid aristocratic quality about him 
which every fesiure of his bore him out, from 
his tall thin figure anil narrow, bearded [ace 
to bis tapering thigures. He personified tbe 
ideo of a cloistered thinker.) 


The chorus:of praise that creeled Mr. Strachey 
on bis first appearance in print hes had its 
reaction in the opposite direction now. A 
few of his critica Uke Mr. Christopher 


—a Prom a piper rend at Ie Priday Chib of the 
Allahatad University 42 the Sth of January 


By Ms. G. S. Chas 
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SaHMmisrsh ses lile intrinsic merit in Mr. 
Strachey aa a blographer. Absurdiy enough 
he considers him writer of historical Aetion, 
littio more to be valued us a historian than 
Harrison Ainsworih. There i» no denying 
tie fact thet of Mr, Strachey's. mannerisms. ol 
style, bis retrospective thought reading and 
nol ihe feast his “out Hke touches of ironic 
mülice",—to tse hijs own phrase applied to 
Hume—are a little overdane., But thal is pot 
to deny Strachey brilliant gifts xs 3 literary 
biographer. 

Until the twentieth century, no serious 
endeavouri were made to isolaie biography 
us a distinct branch of literature, mare 
especially to differentiate it from “cognate 
modes of narretion", In the previous century 
it was more or less the handmald of ethical 
instruction or science. Freedom of spirit, calm. 
detachment and biographie  candour, the 
esseritials ol a true biographie art, were very 
rare. Hence the: rarity of good: biographies. 
—hiographies that transmuted tte personality 
of their heroes in all its human aspects. | 

"By applying the tests of individuality on. 
the one hand and an the: other haml of truth”, 
says Mr, Harald Nicolson, " we have ourselves 





succeeded in differentiating biography irony. 


both history and fiction". The attempt im 
thia direction was first made by Sir Edom 
Gosse in his “Father and Son" but it was. 
not until the publiestlan of “Eminent 
Victorians" that the new departure from the 
usual Victorian tradition was noticed by the 
public. 

The present-day biographer at the outset ot 
his work is usually confronted with a huge 
amount of material But “he will row out 


aver thet great ocean of material, and lower 


down into it, here and there a little bucket: 
which will bring up to the light of day some 





ehuracteristic specimen", or “if be is wise, 
be will attack his subject in unexpected places; 
he will shoot a sudden, reveuling search- 
re. into obseure recesses, hitherto undivined." 

Mir, Strachey seems to have adhered to these 
principles. The period with which he deals 
offers oo small difficulty for a literary 
biographer; because a literury biography needs 
u synthetic form. There can be no synthesis 
wiiliout à 1hesis, a motive of a point of view. 
Ami Strachey hos » point of view which is 
both psychological and artistic, He hns a 
keen sense of what is dramatic, piquant, and 
bizarre, But Ke does not allow his: sense of 
dramatic value lo get the better of psychotogi- 
eal values. These others are only used to 
embellish his portralis, to bring into relel 
those aspects of their character without which 
no personality can be complete ond human. 
His cóncern i$. to unravel the intertwining 
eontradiclióons of human  nnture. Like a 
novelist he picks up a few arresting but ex- 
pressive features of his character so thal thi 
whole figure unfolds. itself before the reader. 
More often than not he calls his. characters 
before the reader to state their own case 





ihrounb memoirs, diaries ani letters. He 


neither condemna nor compliments but merely 

The .several portraits in the “Eminent 
Victorians” illustrate the trati of my remark, 
The two figures of Manning and Newman are 
allernately. beoitghi before the reader nmd 
vividly presented and contrasted He especial- 
iy emphasises those incidents of thelr early 
childhood which had had a permanent hold 
and influence on their personality in ‘ater 
life. 

How as a child Manning devoured the 
“ Apocalypse” and never forgot the “lake that 
hurneth with fire and brimstone”; how ss am 
astute Jad tricked his master by running away 
with his horse; as an andergraduste matured 
plans at Oxford for a public career of im- 
portance only to be disappointed hy the 
bankruptcy of bis father and how |Limately 














he reconeiled himself to a» curacy—all these 
various stages are succinetly described, Zhe 
upnaren! failure of his woridly amhition was. 
hut the beginning o[ a long career | 
spanned nearly the whole of the nineteenth 

century, A century which is full of important 
events and personalities, Manning be sme 

one of tbe iesiting figures of the century "loss. 
throush merit thon through: a superior 
faculty of gliding adroitly to the Front — 

The Oxford movement was the fouchstone 
that tested Manning and Newman. - The 
panoramic view of his life, the conflict of his 
spiritual doubts and woridy ambitions, bis 
intrigues with M. Talbot and the Pope, his | 
falthlessness both 1o Gladéióne and Newman | 
all this is intended to reveal the dual ani 
complex personality of Manning, The. figure E 
of Newninn comes as a pointed contrast to the 
active aid obviously detestsble Archbishop. of - 
Westminster. The age and (he circumstances | 
in which he lived were responathle for the i 
tragedy of his life. | 





Rationalism was in tbe air aod the liberal 
principles of the French Revolition had even. 
infected the. Church. Newman was a child of 
"Ihe Romantic Revival, a creature of emotion: 
and ol memory, à dreamer whose secret spirit 
dwelt apari in dilectable moügnisin4" As WEE 





‘Arabian Nights’ were true". 
meni and mich an age could not harmonize. 
Hence be was baulked of wll his desires: the 
Oxfond Mavement proved a failure; his conver. Jj 
aon disillusioned him resending fhe life m 
Rome: his hope of seeing the Catholic Universl- 
tv estublished was dashed to pieces hy- the 
ulterior sims thet Its originator hud in view. 
To cap all, the very last act of grace—the olor 
of a Cardinal's hat—whirh would have brought 
him some satisfaction was spoiled by a emuel 
irony of fate secretly working in the form of 
of a former Iriend. But Manning's figure does. 
no! come out. unscathed, especially in the foni 
acis of the drama of their lives, Newman gains 
aniy adorata Di. Ibi opinia e 
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Büracher's detest and the bust. “Portraits In 
Miniature” are little vignettes, done after the 
«tele, There is a good des] of falling off în 
(quality. CL Cw gentle raillerv, An ironical 
smile, of something sharp behind the velvet 
surprises the render, Of Ihe two kections. the 
one on the six English historians ls ihe more 
interesting inasmuch as it reveals tncidently 
Simacher’s own intellectual affinities. 


He likes Devid Hume for his detachment, 
his divine art of impartiality, “ bis having no 
axe to grind’; his “balance of contrasting 
opposites", his vigour, his lucidity and. his 
mitempt tà apply intelligence to the events of 
ihe — past. Though ‘Strachey appreciates 
Maraulny’s extraordinary power of narration, 
hé hears à ring of hollowness and sees a hard- 
Pss of putline in his work. Besides Macaulay 
showed s proiound distrust, almost amounting 
to actus! hatred of art which Strachey could 
never approve. 

His. portrait of Carlyle miso is, none too 
aympaihetic. Omne thing ts clear and it is that 
‘Strachey has not much of an affinity with 
people who allow thelr emotions, feelings anil 
anthirsiusmms to gel the better of their calmness 
of mind ahd philosoprical juilgment. In one 
word, “who let themselves go". And Cartyle 
let himself ‘go’ in his moral preoccupation 
om German stndtes:. And ao, though he had 
è irùe gift of history, it was undone by his 
moralisatloms. 

Of wll historians it is Gibbon who is most 
to Sirüchev's Hiking. What he admires most 
in hii may bë taken e the Onal expression 
Gf Strachey's falth a4 » lüerary artist. With 
‘Gibbon as with Strachey the céntral problem 
of history wos one of exclusion. 

‘The whole of Strachéy's work shows him 


to be m apt pupil of Gibbon. The 
huructeristic qualities af a classical writer 





int Strichey.- 30 much admires in Gibb 
Wre “Equatty true of himself; order. lucidity, 
tavntes, precian ‘lire ax much the special 
Fra, AE Sissy Ket he Yao df Gilt. 
Above ail. irony which fs the salt of his work 
aH à product dt His wyle pervades his work 
ke au alifoxphere, By Ha very nature. 
irony keeps oul a multitude of ‘uber energies 
"Tt makes sympathy Irrpassibli i) takes an 
rDgnissnce of passion, 1 turns itè hack om 
religion with a withering smile. Bot that 
was just what wis wanted then.” 

And alse what ix teen pow ji the present 
dny  Bter&lur& — Straches s Withéring smile 
imi his càt-fike fottehes. do freanently deprive 
him of sympathy with tis char Bur 
Strachey would have us belleve that Mokri- 
pher's polnt/or eie does hy: no means: always: 
imply sempothy. He is merely bn artist 
whidse thisiness 6 to bxpoke — 

Mr. Strachey has clearly declared Tim- 
zeir oi iib side of those who regard history 
mot 4$ m scierice Dül as in ork His stutement 
“that Gibbon was 4 great urtist is Implied. the 
slulément that bé was m great historian" is 
Sighificadià enough as stiowing his own view- 
point: 

Ábcorüing t0 kn American critic, the Ger- 
man element in Strachey seems to have heen 
amitted from tls Englishes, only the 
French jeh Hb is nof therefore difficull to 
understand the wholesale condemnation of 
Strachey wa biagrapher by English critics. 
like Mr, Christopher Saltmarsh and St, John 
irwine. While not forgetting some of the 
doring defects in his writings, let ds not at 
feast be blind to his brilliant gills as a Hterary 
portrai painter; Ruskin once claimed that 
ibe best pictures that exist of any school are 
all portraits. — May not m fulure historian ol 
the twentieth century suy the same of 
Sterachey's literary portraiture 




















oth movement iu China, played a vital 
part in (he direction af social and public. aff airs. 

The history of ibe movement is the history 
of her conflicts with the foreign imperialists 
anil the humiliation involved in the loss of 
territory, ind the payment of tribute. 

On more than one occasion. the Chinese 
students. played. an important role in. public 
ilemonstrution and in apreailing Nationalist 
Propaganda faunched by the ‘People’s party 
which is: betler koown as the Kuomintag. 
They became lo fact Crusaders of New China. 
They have realized thoi they must work out 
their own salvation by means of & new 
synthesis. it will be seen thal they succeeded 
in Jiguitiating Ue literacy of jhe teeming 
millions. 

The population of China hos been. estimated 


a 450 milliuns which inehnles ueariy one. 


quarter of the human race. Potuntialiy, China 
is a store house of natural wealth and human 
energy. But up-to-date neither his bean wtilia- 
el to any appreciable degree, Since nA 
description of China is complete without 2 
word of the aforesaid resources, I hope, 1 will 
not be called upou. a apologise for this 
degression. 


Thr Chinese, atndents ploveil un active rule 
in the revolutionary movement of IML 
Siudents who returned from America and 
Japan took the lending part in overthrowing 
ike Munehu regime. {t appears (hai after the 
world war the Chinese students. had their 
organization established | to effectively deal 
with the economic and socia] problema üemani- 
ing immediate solution. "The habit of looking 
un the West for sepsis wh, however, ery 
strong, and some of he younger ones believed 
thal eummunisai E give what they were 
looking for. ‘They were mot disappointed - all 


thie, result 





Youth Movement | * C i 






‘The students spread jo every district ee 
supported by popular subscription, are- carey; 
ing ther propaganda and educational c 
thróuuh the length and breadih of the vast 
cantinent. They srw teaching — rustübe aude 
ences, stirred for the first time to listen, 
ihe modiments of Geogruphs, political, science 
and: patriotism, Along. wiih this, ibey instil the 
hatred- and fear of Japan amil cite lor them 
beveott os the oniy. honei of- salvation. fram 
the fule whieh overtook Formosa: aml: ‘Korea: 

Literally, millions of Toruwrs, dealers. and 
ürtinüns are discussing for the first timp. 
national and Wternalional 
students accompanied ilirir propaganda by « 





well-organized boycolt campaign, Thw results 


of the stindent movement Were tris summed am 
m the Weekly Itevizur of the Far Eait of the: 
28th June 1019 " (£) They forced a resignation. 
fram the Chinese Cabinel of the three of the 

worst offenders who have been bartering oway 
Chinu's Lvith-right to the Militarists of Japan, 
(if) They hove ¢tarted a sirung boyali against: 
the consumption of Japanese: merchonilise in 
Chins and it ia effective in fal Japan's rode 
in hiiu has siresdy bean cul dowi Troc ani 
third |o one-half lis total before the | 


uin They have to a amall degree. stimulated. 


among the (Chinese merchants a desire ta. 
promote the industrial SeTDINem, of China. 
(iv) They ‘have surely 





less Of the fulure, this demonstrülion of the 
public apinion in thia comis. that, Hys: katsi 


sio publie opinion befare, will serve aaa check. 


upon. Ehe actions of the officiats in the future.” 
STUDENTS AND LABOUR: 


li would be interesting to reonil the 


subsequent activities E! the students. in the 


field of labour. They entered. the 





abe. 


affairs: The. 


frightened fhe old 
iashioned Conservative official and military 
class in China und also |n Jupan, amd regurd- 





fia 


‘unions, where no unions existed, they helped 
to organise them. In some unions they acted 
ws Secretaries and in: others as advisers, A 
definite set of regulations was adopted at the 
seventh anni} conference of (he National 
Students Federation hell in June 1925 in 
Shanghal for the purpose of (f) espousing the 
|abourer’s cause im their fight against Capital- 
lam, and assisting (hem lo secure adequate pro- 
tecitlon from lhe Govertiment; (ii) rendering 
necessary assisiunce to the starting of labour 
organizations uud carrying on propaganda 
work; (Fi) founding night schools and publish- 
Ang mass eüucation literature to. help the 
workmen. to acquire adequate knowledge im 
politica! mailers: (£u) giving proper backing 
to idle workmen during strikes”. 

The student activities did not stop here. For 
we find that afier the renunciation by Soviet 
furssia of specia] privileges in China, the 
signing of the tréaty of 1924, and the opening 
of the Sun Yat Sun University in Moscow, 
here arose before the Chinese students the 
question of an industrial revolution to eman- 


ete thalbesstvaios tna Ra ERR MEA 


Orient under the domination of Ihe Western 
[mperialists. 

That the relafively  inartleniste and un- 
organised mnst of humanity is credited with 


a formidable cwpacity for obstruction amd 


passive resistance is a truism which talls for 
Ho. demonstration. 

The students ure not only full of publie 
spirit themselves, bul are a powerful foree im 
arousiiig Ht Utoughout the uations: -What 
they did. in 1919, when Versailles awarded 
Shanstung fo Japan, is well told by Mr. Fyau 
in his chapter on the Students Movement, 
And whnt they did was aot merely political. 
Tà quote Mr. Fyan:— 


“The «tuderts (lien directed) thelr pargi do the 
eulightenumet! of their pas eduested brothers and sister 
Wor imtence by lsauing putlleatlune, liy popular 
pleiures showing Ihrem fhe real silumihm, tnterzalir 
es well of externally, but sperinily by establishing 
free ecketie omi maiutaiaing Umm oof af tmir cwm. 
funi» Xo praülas cmn be foo hljh for such seif4acri-. 
fre, for the winücnts genrrülly alia leach da These 
whos "Tha sclianman | endorsed] everywhere with the 
greatest — Eg 
muted that Ofty thoosond children are benefited by 
meh edurcetion™ 





ae Its Meaning d Application 


Tho phenomenon of world wide depression 
in trade and the consequent intensification of 
unemployment Has resulted ln the pishing 
forward of schemes of Rationalizalion in 
every country. The remedy sought lo be 
introduced by this méthod has in some. re- 
pects lended to prove worse than Ibe diseuse 
itself, though the tendency in this direction 


By Mr. C. V. H. Rao, M.A. 
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is in many cases only transient and temporiry. 

One of the outstanding causes of {he-prerall- 
int world trade depression ix admitted on all 
hands to ba the overproduction of commodities 
transcending all the bounds of ihe demand for 
them: and, unemployment followed s& a 
necessary and inevitable consequence of 4 
slackening of arpo takii tha RR 








$ industry is not producing the profite 
itasse dini i tans Ralp Heikahd lie vii 
tag hamis into the streets. 


Now whet Ratidnalization ts proposed as A 
remedy for irufe depression, an a eure for 
ineficiéncy in industria] orzanisatiom and as 
z eurntive- for unemployment; wwe have still to 
fare! the phenomenon of the persistoncy of the 
original tendencies For Ue Increased 
filiciency of production, the reduction of 
overheud churzes, ihe reductlan of the cost of 
nroduectian owing to the process 0! cc-ondination 
af efforts; amalgamation ol business end pool- 
ind of resources, which bs whal [s meant by 
Batlonalizstiómn In Germany, Ua country «al 
ita érigin—all these will only tend in the 
Hirentlon of rowins more people out of work, 
am} menployment will continue iincherked 
The parddox will essue of inereased toctustrial 
ifficieniey éxisling side by side- with growing 
umemphoymuni, of starvation -eagravating tn 
the midst af plenty, bo use Professor Gregory's 
wtorils. 





KEW INDUSTHIES. 


Professor Gregory, tha President af the 
British Association bas pointed out thal 
"unemployment [rom Rationalization is a 
lesar eyii than unemployment resulling From 
relutive inefficiency”. Though in the short run 
Rationalization may tol prove a toot temedy 
for unemployment, and it may om the. contrary, 
he: a factor making for unemployment, still in 
the long run; when the unemployed labour 
has adjusted itself do new conditions, when 
new industries are producing commoditics for 
which there i& à new demand created by the 
higher standard of living induced in tie work- 
iu class In Lhose industries which have been 
Batioralized, the evil elfect& will be sulomali- 
cally effaced. Ruticnalization will fhos he 
providing m double remedy, for, while on the 
one hand it-reduces inefficient over-production 
of articles lor whicli there is reduced demand, 
on the other hand, |t directs tho producers’ 
attention to the production of commodities Tor 
whieh there is a real and effective demand 








"o 


However, until sitth time at fhe adjustment 
is pof eómpleété, tis spell of unemplorment 
wil) perhaps éentimie unsbsted diting rise 10 
anclhér paradox of a risimz standard of irem 
continnind side hw side with a lower earning 
copacity on the par) of many. 


The bene for the future | consists, therefore, 
in the [wet that there are nob vesiini igna sad 
examples to indicate thal demands for new. 
products can be. stimulated quiekty provided 
they nre sufficiently cheum The era lowing 
the Industrial Hevoiution really led to such a 
tHouilation onl the passing over of the present 
phase of exowomiec depression will alto, it may 
be hoped, be followed by a similar revival. 

Ûne good effect of Rationntization will he 
that the unemployment resuiting from the 
lowering of real costs will encourage the 
vrawih of new and competing bidwatries 
Ihough nòl. noleesssrily af the Amdustzilizedl 
type but of the character of «mall enterprises 
which may afford occupation fo the unempidys 
ed hands Thus on lnereasedl demand for 
labour will necessarily manifest ilself, trough 
it is dificult to gay ‘in whal directions. the 
increase wili be called forth Profesor 
Gregory says, "Both American aml British 
experience wold stem to sbow thal the 
mee lor labour in the existing industries 

is likely !o shrink, whilst. every technical 
knowledge desirable to industry will make the 
demand for labour in relation to output 
smaller in the new industries, the rise of which, | 
we hove reason to suppose, will aceonpadiy 
reduction in real costs in the existing. indus 
tries" The remedy for this lies in the direc- 
lion of concerling measures for securing m 
Increase In rhe mobility of the workita popula- | 
Hon or [n other words 6 geographical distriby- 
lian of labour. The transition adaga from gne 
method of industrial organisation Into another: 
necessarily involves a period af mal-adjustment, 
which would be accentuated by monctury and 
ather circumstances, nof necessarily connected 
with Rationalizsllon. 


Rationalization is a definitely advantageous 











the elimination of waste in the productive 


processes and introduces n systematie efficiency 
therein.. 
dezres of amoigamation of existing industrial 
concerns Is necessary and jnevituble, jst ms We 
find to be the case In Germany. Bul amal- 
gamation miy uncantciously, amil with quite 
a good degree of cise, degenerate into mona- 
poly. That this spprehension is nof a mere 
hallucination bul my tom ont so practical 
certainty, and fhat i! is present in the minds 
6! people in England, is alka made evident 
from the apeech delivered by Professor Mac- 
gregor before the fioyal Economie Society of 
London. He said: "The Time will come 
when (his country is interested mot in the 
restriction of ‘output (which will be the 
finmedinte efect of Rutlonalicalion) but in 
Hs extension. Ti will not be s good thing 
when that fine comes if the control èf funda- 
mental mipri is pot rd the hands of grvut 
combines without proper salequnfds and one 
mus! be sure thal the word ‘fRatonalization’ 
meing something now which «will be: ready 
ia: stami. by when the phase changes". Just 
now ihe phenomenon of depression in traile 
Tay she an impetus lo Rationalizution every 
where and Rationalization may be acquiesced 
fn on the some account: bul when the depres- 
gion pissis over and a brighter time 
for Indusiry downs, wo mist be sure 
that Ratiowalization was not under-tnken 
as a ‘Panic stheme’ or thal if has given 
birth to giant trusts which have become 
nnmanagecahle. 


Another matter which will linve to bo token 
inte scenunl in any discussion of the scheme i! 
Ralianallzstion is the pessible and potential 
reactions it will hove on the interests of the 
community, Rationalisation with its dogma 
and its message of efficient production may 
Teall to a rise in the price: of the: products 
mauufaeturéd by the Raionalized industry, 
This rise may nol always be necessarily in the 
interests oF the community, A special 
fuarunice ts thereiory necessary that schemes 
of Rationalization, whenever: undertaken, will 
be ii the interests of communily or Whe orai- 


For achieving this: purpose, some 


ing public and not prejudicial lo them; and 
this matter has gol to be scrutinised before: 
hund with as view to the State uns 
legislative measures for safeguaniing the publie 
interesis;  Hallonazntion fo be popular and to 
gain adherents, to be above suspicion and. to 
heneflt the consumers must aim ot “ gaining 
for the community” according to the Genos 
Economie Conference Resolution. — " grenter 
stability in price levela and a highir standard 
ol living". 


RATIONALIZATION IN INDIA. 
The process of Rationalization is gainin 








rapid ground jù Western countries, espocialiy 
in the Industrially forward countries, and d$. 


welcomed in. ail quarters as a. movement which. 
ought to embrace all branches of the national. 
economic life, nationally co-ordinnted with the 
object of providing, "a plenüful fund ‘of 
subsistence for sl" In India, with her low 
runk amongst industrial countries, Rationalize- 
tioo is pot so much a living factor as if is a 


great and pressing economic need; especially 


io regard to our agricultural industry which 
requires to be rationalized In the sense that 
it has Jo he pul on a footing of acleatific 
manssement and mule te produce mare than 
before, that scientific research and pes 
tom will have to be underlukem into the 

methods df raising important crops, ond that 
the old Mitis and uneconomic agricul. 
turul methods be replaced by modern ones. 
The establishment of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Teseareh and the reorganisation 
ef the Agricultural Departments in the various 
Provinces resulting in the rising up olf many 
Demonstration farma, fulfil these. demands to 
a certain extent, ul much remains to be done 
yel towards creating in the minds of our 
azriculturisis s psyehological revolution in 
livour of seientific farming. So far as our 
industries are concerned, the cotton Industry, 
which ‘is the premier Indian indusiry, after 
the recent spel) of depression through which 
it has been passing, after the losses and 
fuiiures of numerous Mills, especially in 
Bombay, has come to realise that its salvation: 











Wes Hi rationalisation and its leaders have 
accordingly begun to take steps to bring nboul 
af nttilgemation of the various Bombay mills 
with a view to weeding out inefficiency and 
introduring acientille lines o[ management and 
production. H is an interesting experiment on 
which the indastry hos embarked and i hna 
to be-seen how far it will lead to better 
methods of production, better marketting of 
produce amd generallv 1o bater prospects for 
the industry. Then, ss regards the steel 
prescribed standards of efficiency and. produc- 
fion before according it protection and there 
ure sound reasons to believe thal the mannge- 
meni of the industry has since been quite 
sutistactory and iis methods of production quite 
up to the standard, so that it may be said that 
I| ha& been following rationalisation all along, 
Other Indian industries will do well to study 
western methous Uf industrial organisation and 
take à lenf aut of their book copying all that 
is-good and beneficent and rejecting all that 
is Unnecessary and wasteful, 

The process of industrial rationalisation. 
though indispensable in itself, will not be 
antirely sufficten| unless followed by the 
rationalisation of the transportation methods, 
meaning thereby the methods of marketting. 
Here again there is so much waste being 
occasioned on account of the absence of scienti- 
lic marketing schemes. for various importi 
commodities. i spite of the change: that has 
come over industrial uod commercial relation- 


ships, whereby the whole world has become 


one market tor àll principal articles of trade, 
Mie tendency is still very strong to impose 


quickly transported to them, the removal ot 


artificial resteiptions to free exchange of goods, 
An urgent improvement and. reforer im Mis 
direction is called Tor f trade is Lo revive, The 
explorntion of new. markets, the discovery ol -— 
Ihe means whereby goods cun ba easily aml 
protective barriers which Lend to hinder free 
movement of goods, in short, the inauguration 
of sejentific murketting schemes—all these ort 
uscential to a programme of world resioratian. 
Ir Britun ds faced with a  discouraging 
economic situation, she hes set herself boldly 
to explore new markels overseas by sending 
economic and traie missions lo “yorious 
rommiries: So also olher connirie$ Hot the 
ledit among them being indin, the agricultural 
products of whith are experiencing am acute 
fall in prices, niuzh bestir theniselves and 
secure à gradual sdümulus to their export ratte 
by sareement omong themselyes ani by intor- 
national co-operation. ji 
Balianallsation i mol confined to particular 
phases of industria’ reorganisation alone: ii 
is on alt-round and! all-embracing movement, 
The point to be remembered ie that ratlonallsa- 
Hon sehemes to be successiul shunld proceed 
from within the industries: themselves. and not 
imposed from. above, for most employers ire 
individualistic by temperament and lack tha 
experience and an umderstanding of the 
advaniszes af co-ordinated action. Front mis 
point of view rationalisation must be regurded 
as a meniul revolutiad and It must be renlized 
ihat full success will nol come unless numngiis 
of large wnilled concerns  esempe entirely 
[róm the habits of mind associated with the 
direct nisnagemen| of smaller enterprises, 











Jamshedii Tata made Swadesh) talent thrive 
and prosper, whilst other patriots recited the 
slogan nf a Government, of the people, hy the 
people, for the people, he made it practical 
hy establishing colossul enterprises in indus 
tries with Indign directorate and Indian Jabour. 


In dhe roll of the many gresi nores thal hove 
heen recorded in the atmals of India as having 
worked patrioticolly to hring aloot the 
renaissance of iheir motherland in tho nimt- 
ternth century, that of Jamshedjee Tata will 
hol] as very prominent place, Born on 
March 3, 1859, he witnessed in ihe yenar ùi 
hls attaining majority, the areat upheaval in 
India known at the Indian Mutiny which ended 
the rule of John. Company. Within m few 
years thereaiter was iid the foundation ‘of 
(he Indian Nolional Congress and one of the 
erealest sons of India, Dadabhai Naorajl, 
devoted bis time and attention for the better 
recognition at the fonds of the British people 
of the rights of Indians to- political and 
economic freedom. Jumshedjee Tata ‘and 
Dailabhol Neorsjl were both born in the town 
of Navsari, and the former follawed wilh great 
interest the valiant campaign which Dadabhai 
launched in Great Britain, 

Jumshedji Tata founded a trusi, now known 
aa the J. N. Tata Education Scheme, which 
minds it possible for mony Inidions even when 
ao simullancous examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service were held im indis, 10 qualify 
themselves for the Indian Civil Servite, and 
which continues to bring out the latent talent 
of sò many Indians who hil for the benefit 
of his scheme, might have been buried as so 
many muie, ingiorious Miitons dying wilhuut 
recognition in the ecuntry of Uwir birth 
Culverstiz Press| 1905. The Life and Lite Work af 


J. N. Tata, by D E Waria (Ganesh und Co, Muires) 
WS Famous Parsia (Nalessa wüd Cu, Madras) 193. 


Bot greater thon this endeavour of his te 
advanes the interests of his individual country 
min, were his schemes of intuatrini nivance- 
nent be gave a princely demition of Ba 20 
lacs. for the foundation in india of the great 
College of Research which eventually 
maleriulised in what is known as the Indian 
Institute of Science” et Bangnloer. When this, 
princely donation was firs! announced the 
vernacular papers Jo Bombay which were 
neostly managed and edited by his co- 
religionists, with aur or two honourable excep 
tions, denounced Mr. Tata as having ignored 
the claims of his community and asked that. 
the money might be reserved for fhe benefit 
of ihe: members of his community alone. 
Jamshedjee Tala, however placed the claims. 
of the nition aliove those of [he conmiinity. 

Mr. Tata travelled widely ond with his think- 
Ing faculty developed to an extraordinary 
degree, and wilh great fertiity of imagination 
he conceived schemes which at one Ume 
appeared to he extravagunt visions, but which 
we sce materialised in India now os monuments: 
to bis greal foresight and nationalistic spiril 
The world has ilescribed him ns 2 grest captain. 
ef industry, He wat greater. He was the 
pioneer ol Indian Industrial regeneration. 


Mr, Tata's keenness extended to other 
pursuiis zs well, perhaps smaller in importance, 
but not less romantic. Who has not heard 
of the Tal Moho] Palace Hotel which, owing 
its existence to his conception, stands in front 
of the Gateway of india, offering 6 the count- 
less visitors thit arrive in this great country 
from oll parts, a choice abode, and adds by 
tis excellent structure und magnificent eleva- 
tion lo the beanties of Bothay, the Beautiful. 

Mr. Tata died in the year 1904 with his 
contemplated schemes -ot the fron and steel 
industry and hydr ie plants still ip 








THE HINDUSTAN RE 
after the great departed soul, and in paying 


their prospective state. He, however, left 
bohind him as a legacy to his sons the fire of 


an inspiration which lit the first torch in the 


ol! jungle of Sakehi villige Im Ihe Enst ol 
India. On the other side of the country, the 
torrential falls in the Western Ghats, converted 

jhousunds of horse-power of living enrrsy, 
harnessed for the service of munkind, edding 
to the wealth of the natural scenery and the 
müberial wealth of the people, betoken the 
portentous genius of the mind (hut first gave 
canception to the scheme. 

Those whn knew him will accept the verdict 
pronounced an him at bis deith by an eminent 
Chief Justice who said: “ Wealth came to him 
in full measure, but he remained to the inst 
what he: was by mature, a simple modest 
gentleman seekins neither title nor place, und 
loving wilh a love tha! knew no hounds the 
oouniry that gave him birth.” 

The Citizens o! Jamnshédpur must féel 
geuuine pride, privilege and honour in play- 
ing their alloted puri in that town named 








homage to his memory on the 93rd an 





of his birth, they cannot forget to take note Uf 


that whieh was te gresteet quate ae 





Implicit’ good faith, honesty and voile 
àrw oftin sald to be inconsistent with commer 
cial morality, With Mr. Tata l was Jost: 
olherwise, As a plous Zoroastrian he recog- 
nised “Asvo ,pantao yo ahale: bispe. anyan | 
apuntao", 





réctibude: all athers are no paths." sila 
and the members of ihe Tata House after him, 


have continsed to maintain the [nmily shield 
sont peor el rons reproche ond have thus built 
an edifice of glory èn the foundations se well 
and truly Inid, zs n» tribute ty the nation, by 
ong of thy nidst enterprising sons of India of 
the nineteenth century who left behind na 
Indian soil not mere footprints on the samt, 
but more than oof monument! to his greatness 
ant goodness and elersal glory, 
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THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW LIT 


MOTTU.—A reviewer of books is « persm with views 
end mpünicuss af bs own sbil ife undo "rereture. 
sciensa aditi &rt, fushinn, style amd Paeecy, whl'h he 
applies ruihlesaby or piessantiy, dogmalically dw emg 
gestivety, tfomkully er phlniy, zs hi» huubeur pronis 
of tie methed dictate, to books written np seme body 
dee, The two notes of (he critic are sympathy and 
knowlege, Srunutiy cuni Rnewledge anssi oo bated 
In Hand treough ter Bede of criticism, Ai neither 


sympathy oor koowledeo com ever be complete, the 


RY SUPPLEMENT 





perfeét rrüe da an dunpowalbility, M ie hard for s» 
reviewer Ww dp Deine immani, Mut le noed newer 
b: a hypactite. Kbowledgs certain y serme M Thé verr 
exsenee di gud crttivlan and yel Püdalng De new Turm 
knowiug, Taato, dolizwes, dixriniesttür—cdcuiesa — ise 
critic ima ole of there, he da mmazhit decia ure 
ni] &ympalhy pitit owu dá munde. That m Hu 
Sanly. Let Sanity for ever ail enttinanrd be the eritic's 
avmehalr.—The fü. lon'bIe Anguxiins Birrell AL P. 
pn "The Crillem) Faruifg." 





BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Mr. R. D. Banerjee’s History of Orissa 


Tiho passage of time had nade Dr. Hunter's 
Orissa ind Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s Antiquities 
of Orissa almos! obsalete, and a-new work on 
lhe history of tet tract had heen badly wanted 
for years past—such as-is now rendered avail- 
able by the publishing enterprise of. Mr, 
Rumanaunds Chatterjec, in offering the late Mr. 
Itukha] Das Háüerjee's mügrnuhr opus on the 
mübjecL A tragic and u pathetic interesi 
Attaches to this work in fhat the distinguished 
wüfhor (an eminent archoeolozist and the real 
discoverer of the Mohenjo-Daro antiquities) 
Wed before be sow the fruit of bis arduous 
lubaurs resull in proctical shape. Mr: Ramm- 
namia Chatterjee, well-known &s the edilor of 
che Modern Review, therefore, deserves to he 


falicitated ot} the time and energy he has 


spent on the production of this outstanding 
Work of high literary merit, Mr. Banerji's 
work has been edited and produced. in such 
a way that it will tong refali Hs place as the 
standard authority on the history of Orissa. 
from the most ancien! times to üboul The end oi 
the first quarter of the twentzeth century. Ho may 
salely be wid ihat no book on Orissun history 
has been projected on 49 comprehensive & scale 
1M was an excellent bles on the part of Mr. 
Banerji to undertake the work of writing » 
history of Orissa from the ancient to the 
modern times; The author who hai) worked 
in the field of Indian archaeology. for a con- 
siderable period, and bhal ocquired great 
reputation. was not only thoroughly competent 

* ffistory of Grima: From the eartiast filmes to the 
Brita Period. By (ihe bite) Rakhal Das Banerji, MA. 
Mannnira Chanürn N:nüdy Profeevor of Améient frian 
History and Culitre, Benares Hindu Uniwrridy; Two 
Tunes (dH. Chatier]ln, Modrrn Heview Ofise, (151 
Upper Clreular Nood, Calontta), 1038-31, 


for the gréat task be had underinken but woe 
also, perhaps, the only person wha could do 
ample jmstice to i. Nor is ihe result ab all 
disappointing, lar his wark is Eruly aonumentil 
end of great merit ami- execilence: Every 
page of Tf abounds: ins fine scholarship and 
historical research and bears striking testimony 


tò the leaming o! Ihe mithor—his great eritt 


cal acumen, amd his sound and scholarly 
judgment. 


The work, under review, which throws » 
fond of iitht on the ancient, mediaeval and 
modern periods of Orissun history, anil which 
ty Lhe Jirst connected sketch of Orissa during 
ihe: historical ages, embodies the resulte af 
researel: during the inst one hundred years, 
as recorded and embodied) in the pages of 
journals of various oriental ond histories] so 
cieties. The book, which was written by the 
[ute Mr, Banerjee just before his much-regretted 
death, is the best history of Orissa, yet puh- 
lished. ‘The ilestrations are all specially cn- 
graved on two-hündred screen plates, and 
ileserre apecial commendation. ‘Thus. as justly 
recorded by the distinguished Cambridge Sa- 
vant—Prafessor Rapson: “A sad interest ut 
taches to Lis lost work of the great Indian 
scholer, whose nume will always be essociated 
with the wonderful discoveries ut Moben-jo- 
Daro—-which hove revealed to the world © 
lost chapter of its ancient history." The book 
—though nominully a histery—is far more 
comprehensive than that word osunfily tri- 
plies, as being synonymous with political his- 
tory. Mr, Banerjee designated his book- his- 
tory in a far more comprehensive sense— 


including under the term «ne al 
as geography, elhnology ag TEL ii 





BOOKS OP THE QUARTER 


political history of Ürisxe—s record of the 
a cümprehensive sketch of ii» ancient! geo 
graphw.-and an account of fle various races 
inhabiting it feir cnstonis anm] chutacteris 
tics, ns also af their sets, bn purtieular, and 
their civillzolinn, in generül "The arie of 
architecture mnd sculpture, aa developed by 
fhe Ürissans nre crilically skebehed umd nji 
praised in the last two chapters end form 






contributions to the siudy of the architectural 






and plostic arts of norlh-eastern Imi 
fice it to any thal Mr. Rakhal Des d 
Hisjery of Orissa Is truly a grea 
great In the truest sense of the term, Thong 
ali thal is-said. in it ds mot yet beyond iiie 
range of controversy, if ls nonetheless a work d 
af rith anid tare wholirsihip ung recoumls to 
the highest credit of Indian scholarship, im 
general, and (he author's, m particular. —— — 





The Armaments Industry 


By Mr. Reg 





Recently | ab last go Into suy bands: à book 
that | had been tracing lor some months. M 
wis originally published in Bertin (in German) 
under the titie Die Btutlge internatlonate oF 
The Bloody International. Tis subject is the 
international Armacrents Industry; Ite author, 
a German doctor, Lehmano-Hossbuldi No 
English edition exisix, bot T at [ust pot on the 
track of an American edition published in New 
York by Alfred King, The Hie of this 
American translation by Pierre Looving is War 
lor Profitis. | 


“During the war, writes Dr. Lehmann- 
Russbullt “we observed a peculiar 
ühinomenón, The very organisations which 
on. thor own account hud prized mler- 
nationalism most highly declared af the time 
that the concept of (he Nation should be put 
before evervihing cise.” By these organisa- 
tions he means such as organised religion, 


Peace Movements, the Labour and Socitlist - 


(Second) Internalionul 


Om the other hand the nationalists ‘and 
"putriots" and avowed opponents of inter- 
mntionulism ' sere secretby nursing a solidarity 
which transcended national £ronliers...... The 
two mos! important ones among these are the 
dynastic sing uni) the armament Inilustry” 
The facis produced in sulisiantistion of these 
slatenients are beyond controversy. The 


Transit the Garam Vero certi 


x" York, 


ald A. Reynolds. 


industry which thrives upon War has almost 
eliminated the “War of eompetitian" fram ibs 
coma. The world market for distructive 
weapons de périüoned aui between ihe firms, 
and wile the nations live in dread of cadi 
nhers mms and burbs, those who supply the 
guns. have long since settled alt disputes by 
rotlciuilisalion amd parifie agreement, Bx 


The Bel effect of this os modern warfare $e 
in dhe muture oT « ghastly joke ot the expense 
uf Buunadily. Lr. Lehmunn-Hussbildt hus 
collected detailed information whith only » 
vust conspiracy of 4ilence hides from the 
general public. How the British in the 
Dmedanelles were shot down by British guns 
and a British battleship sunk by a British mine, 
how Alfred Krapp supplied arms to both 
France and Germany before the Fruüco- 
Prussian War, oud how his works exported. 
half (heir output of cannon to countries which 
were opposed to Germany in the Great War, 
how the Boers fought the British with British 
made arms, how the British Admiralty bow 
German aipships os a8 counter to German 
U-bosts—such #re the ways of the“ Bloody 
International" 


Most remarkable of all are the facts of the 
Wartime trade itself. ‘While German mrmi- 
factures were exporting barbed wire To 
France vio Switrerlund to be used in th 
French defences; British numnfactnrers were 





“Personalities”, 
and Napoleon I. the German srmaments 


50-talled 





industry was in the extraordinary position af 
being linked in one vast international combine, 
founded by Alfred Nobel (of “Peace Prize” 
fane)! In 1915 tho British and German 
Sharehdélders arranged on exchunge of shores 
to ‘obyiste a very awkward situntion., 


On the post-war period this book is equally 
enlightening. Vickers had been making n hand. 
grenade after a Krupp patent, and afler the 
war Krupps demanded their royalties! The 
amount claimed was 1 per fuse on 123,000,000 
fuses used. To avoid a scandal on both 
sides Krupp accepted instead a large interest 
in 2 British-owned steel and rolling mill! For 
the rest, the old policies are still being pursued, 


PERSONALITIES 


Behind this sordid business horer, 
Krupp, the [riéni of Bismark 


manufacturer who was an officer o! the French 
“Legion of Honour.” Krupp writes to 
Napoleon “Ili offering guns “which | hove 
supplied ti several poweriul European Gov- 
érnments.” The Emperors Secretary replies 
with "his lively. wishes for the success and 
expansion of an industry which promises to 
be of cansiderable service 1o munkind." Sir 
Basil Zuharoff, un Anglicised Greek with a 
Spanish wife and the Grand Cross of the 


French Legion of Honour on his breast. con- 


trolling Vickers Ltd. and ten other British grins 
factories :—his influence has extended from the 
French Préts to the Bank of England—not to 


mention the control of the Monte Carlo Casino! 
Or ‘Alfred Noble, the reolist who desired to 
minke war so frightful that civilised notions 
would abandon it! 


| do nol propose to discuss Dr. Lehmann- 
Hosstuldt’s suggested solution of the problem 
of war and Annuments. Briefly ijt is the 
suppression of all export trade in armaments 
and ihe prohibition of profils in the indusiry, 
Unfortunately he has himself shown thai this 
is neither so simple nor so effective as it 
might appear, for (as General Morgan says in 
a quotation given in this book)—* There is only 
one wav to disarm as great industrial nation, 
ind that to destroy all its Industries", Coal 
with its by-products and petroleum ore the 
chief needs of modern warfare, and to attempt 
control of these products is to go far beyond 
the proposals of this German authority. With 
something like fatalism he admits that “the 
proletarians of the world have not yet united, 
but the petroletrians ore certainly making an 
sempt to do 80." The escapè from disaster 
points surely to à contliet with these new allies 
of the Bioodx International Can Geneva help 
us? Can Moscow? On all these ‘aspects 
War for Profits has useful information, 


Since publishing his book I understand that 
Dr. Lehmann-Russbuldt has obtained much 
further material, all of which still awaits 
translation. Even lo-day Norwegian armament 
firms are ministering to the needs of China 
ond Japan, while the Morganbladet (Norwe- 
gian daily) remarks that a war " wound stimmu- 
late the economic life of the whole world.” 


The Historical Jesus’ 


By Francis ‘Musgrave. 


Among English books emanating from the 
Liberal side, on the origin of Christianity, 
this is one of the best we have recently 


encountered, though that perhaps is nol paying 


if a very high compliment, certainly not ms 
high às it deserves, Whether the authors cal 
themselves Liberals is extremely doubtful, bui 
their freedom from apologetic interests entitles 
them to the adjective. But ther do not go 
sô far as to attempt to harmonise Jesus with 
modern thought as do so many com- 


inentators. They rightly perceive that it ‘is 
not Jesus who needs to be harmonised with 
modern thought, but that modern thought 
should he harmonised with him Bat 
“harmonisation” is not their business, nor the 
source of their motives. They are scientific 
historians, and, as such, they sel themselves 
lo áscerinin the Fact, lesving the reader to. 
make what he will of it—the Fact in question 
being the historical figure of Jesns. And It 
should be aided at once that the Fact, as they 


Testament quite as firmly as the case demands, 
ascertnin it by scientifie methods, is [mp 
and profoundly significant; which is more than 
can be said for the nebulus artefact, neither 
God nor man, that does duty for tbe historical 
Jesus in a» great deal of the " liberal" theology 
now current. 

In arriving ot the striking result of their 
inquiry the writers betray no conscious desire 
ta prove the doctrine of the [ncernation or any 
other doctrine; al the some time it must he 
noted that the figure of the historical Jesus na 
they ascertain it accords more nearly with the 
incarnation than with any other theory of his 
person. This conclusion is challenging, ond 
is, indeed, presented as a challenge; but the 
writers are well equipped with tlie knowledge. 
the power, the. penetration and Ihe balanced 
judgment that are needed to support it. 
Especially noteworthy and commendable is their 
firm grasp of the New Testament os a whole— 
another point where this work stands in con- 
trast to that of mony modernist critics, who 
begin by brenking the New Testament into a 
debris of incomplete and impatible Christolo- 
gies, Pauline, Johanine, synoptic and others 
and then make their escape as best they can 
on promising fragments of the: wreck. 

Tha! the New Testament is, as these writers 
maintain, in indivisible unity with a discernible 
structure, animated throughout with the sing'e 
theme of a Person who bore upon his shoulders 
the whole fale of humanity and believed him- 
self to be, and octed and spoke os though he 
were, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind— 
to this conclusion we give our heartiest accord, 
Save in the context of that unitary theme there 
ls not a single book, gospel or epistle, and 
hardly a single passage in any one of them, 
that cannot be made fully intelligible. But our 
writers go further, Keeping strictly within the 
limits proper to impartial scientific inquiry, 
they maintain that the existence of this theme. 
so consistently given from many points of 
view, so uniformly present land often most 
strenuously in passuges which at first sight 
seem to obscure it), so dynamic and vital in 
the manner of its presentation, so shatlering 
and revolutionary in the consequences to which 
it led—all this, they. maintain, proves con- 
clusively thalsuch aPerson did actually walk 
this earth, and speak, act and suffer in the gene- 
ral manner recorded of him;in short, that his 
life and death are a fac! and cannot be other- 
wise explained, make of it what you will. 
And here it is that a doubt, or a misgiving. 











suggests itself that possibly the writers have 
proved too much. Or at least they force us, 
rather vehemently. to the unwelcome alterna- 
tive of having to accept the historical Jesus 
as they discover him, consciously unique and 
bearing the fate of humanity on his shi 

or else as Infatunted, self-deceived and perhaps 
not a. tittie insane. 


If the “Life and Death of Jesus” were afl 
ihe New Testament writers were interested In, 
if those two words conveyed all the essential 
things that constituted the event in which 
Christionity has its roots and took its rise, 
our doubt would be less insistent. But I 
venture to think that the suthors are using 
loose lunguaze when they choose the words 

" Life und Death" as the keywords of the urgu- 
ment. The words which need to be substituted. 
for these are “Crucifixion and Resurrection”, 
ond the fall force of the challenge is not 
apparent until the substitution is made. 


To begin with the less omportant word, St. 
Paul and the other theologians did nol preach 
Christ “deod”" or = killed" or “martyred” but 
Christ crucified; not the doctrine of his Me 
but the doctrine of his death on the Cross 
IF the render will turn to SL Pauls argument. 
in the third chapter of Galatians, he will And 
Ihat if all turns precisely on that, insomuch 
that if Jesus had died by any other mode, by 
a sword-thrust, an arrow or poison, the whole 
argument would collapse. Fur more important, 
however, is the word "resurrection", The 
Christ whom the New Testament ia concerned 
fo present is not one who merely lived and 
died, hut one who, after living and dying rose 
from the dead, one whose living and dying 
reached the crown of their significance in thal. 
event—a Christ who, as Pan! explicitly saya 
is “declared to be the Son of God” with power. 
according to the spirit of holiness (not by hig 
living and dying bul) by fhe resurrection from 
the dead.” The authors are using language 
far too loose when they say and repeat offen 
in other forms, that “a critical sifting of the 
evidence of the New Testament points to the 
life and death of Jesus as the ground of 
primitive Christian faith, and poinls in no 


other direction.” 


Unquestionably the evidence does point to. 
thet life and death, but only tò them. as 
crowned by his resurrection and deriving. 
cereal significance from thot. Until thal addl- 
tion is made the fact to which the evidence 
is pointed remains imperfectly focussed, depriv- 
ed, indeed of its essentis] element, and our 
writers have not grasped the unity of the New 
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Bird s-Eye-View Critical Notices 


(I)LITERATURE OF INDIAN ECONOMICS. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green and Cos Lid: (83. 
Nicol Road, Bombay), aré entitled to the: ac- 
knowledgment of their services, to the study 
of Indian Economies, by the publication of their 
meritorious series of books devoted to the 
study of the subject. Of these publications 
ihe four thal lie before us—Population Prob- 


Jem of India (hyProfessor B. T, Ranadive), 


Taxation of Income in India (by Professor 


W. K. Rf, V. Bao) the Gdowth of Trade and: 


Industry jn Modern India (by Professor C, N, 
Vakil and 5, C Bose) und Mr. 6. C. Mukh- 
iyara Life and Labour in South Gujerat Vil- 
lage ore, each of them, a highly useful contri- 
botion to the study of the various aspecis of 
our economic pratlems, 


Population Problem of India attempts to 
ésiablish thal there is a growing maladjust- 
meni between population md production in 
this country. The intensity of the problem is 
$0 prent that the current efforts to incresse 
agricultural and industria! production musi bè 
considered wholly inadequate and amazingly 
slow, and the need for a prompt and compre- 
hensive economic policy will be realized when 
the nature of the problem presented in this 
hook is appreciated. The work contends the- 
orttically im favour of the general Maithusian 
Proposition that population increases faster 
thar means of subsistence. In applying this 

orv fà Indian conditions, the author con- 
siders the principal checks to the growth of 
population and computes the normal  birth- 
ralé on ihe one hand and statistically takes 
stock of the available Indian: food supply on 
tbe other. The dispority thits disclosed in 
the rate of growth of indian population and 
India’s food resources leads him to arrive at 
Me main thesis of his work, namely, thal in 
Indin a grove danger is thredtening, conse- 
quen! on m much too rapid growth of popu- 
luian. Mr, Ranmidive’s monograph (in spite 
of the foet that it takes an extremely, pessi- 
mistic view of the sitimlion), i$ an interesting 
contribution to the subject, and it presents the 
problem of indim regeneration in o clear 
manner-and shows how difficult is the path 
leading to n prosperous India. 

The Taration of Incame fn India contains m 
etitical examination of the Indinn Income-tax 
system In all its aspects, in the light of modern 


principles of taxation and the experience of 
several other countries. This has enabled the 
author to make many useful suggestions for 
an overhauling of the Income-lax legislation 
of the country. A brief historic] review. of 
the tax serves ns an interesting back-ground 
to ihe Hlimninating discussion of the modern 
problems, Mr. Hao's able analysis of the 
whole field of the Indian Income-tax prob- 
lems assumes o« topical interest, in view of 
the recent taxation proposals of Sir George 
Schuster. The hook is divided into two parts 
—histerical and analytical, The former 
instructively. surveys: the history of this: tax 
from its inception in 1560 to ibe latest amend: 
ments till the time of the appearance of the 
hook under notice, It is, however, ths ana- 
lytical pari, which is of greater inlerest [pa 
the student. In the course of it Mr. Rao 
compares the Indian system with those al- 
taining in other parta of (he world, pointing 
out the defects im ihe Indian system, und 
making helpful suggestions for removing 
them. The book is well-documented, but a 
select bibliography will hove gréally added 
lò its usefulness, We congratulate the author 
om Me production ol this competent onil cre- 
ditnhle treatise on an important subject: 


Che Growih of Trade and Industry fn 
Moodern India contains a general survey 
of the trade and industry in certain selected 
articles produced in the country, The object 
has been to discuss the main tendencies with 
a view fo explain the economic forces pre 
valent in recent times and lo provide à back- 
ground for framing an trdustriul polices for the 
country. The authors have refuted siccess- 
fully the pel theory of ihe successive 
Finance on Commerce Members of the Gor- 
ermment of India (fhat the balance of foreign 
trade of India being in her favour, she is 
prosperous) by showing that the figures of 
the foreign tirade of a country are not in 
themselves, a proof of a corresponding 
growth of prosperity. On the whole, the 
uithoars have conclusively proved that (he 
share of India in the ‘gains arising out of 
lnreign trade are. small indeed. — Thus they 
have made a useful and analysis of 
the present-day tendencies with reference to 
profitable lines of expansion and the form 
Tint State encou ragement to much Industries 















Life and Latour in South Gujarat Village. 
hy Mr. G. C. Mukhtyar is another valuable addi- 
tion 1o the series. The author is a recognized 
authority on Indian Economics and has 
selected u village in ther Sorat district for 
investigation. His stay there totulled 264 
days during differen! seasons of the year for 
it exhausilve study of the life of the people 
of a village which offered him typical condi- 
tions of the larger area of South Gujarat. A 
detailed explanation of the method adopted 
by him for his comprehensive survey should 
interest all students of Economics as mn new 
method in research. Mr. Mukhtyar's investi- 
gation, as embodied in the treatise under 
notice, will sustain the reputation of a stand- 
ard work which is a valuable contribution to 
the study of Indian Economics. 


I! 


Miss Margarat Read's The Indian Peasant 
Uprooted (Longmans, Green and  Co., B3, 
Nicol Hoad, Bembhay) is an excellent and 
useful compendium. To what extent are 
the weavers in a cotton mill in Bombay of 
ihe miners in Bengal colliery affected by the 
greal world forces of cupitalism, ‘communism 
and co-operation? Does the indian peasant 
care about raising his standard of fiving? To 
answer these questions was à pari of the work 
of the Roya) Commission on Labour in India. 
But the resultant Report is too detailed—and 
perhaps Loo dry for the ordinary reader—and 
i| runs to eighteen volumes. Miss Read has, 
therefore, taken the evidence and statistics 
from the Report and on them has based a 
study of the Indian peasant, instancing n 
number of lives that are typical of the work- 
ers of India. Thus her smal) book fs an in- 
viting summary of the Report of the Whilley 
Commission, im which she lias accomplished 
an execellen) condensation. The Rt, Hon J. 
H, Whitey, Ihe President of the Commission, 
writes a Foreword in which he comments 
the book to people in England and India. The 
book is weil illustrated and thoroughly read- 
able. ii needs an Index which, we trast, will 
be supplied when a new edition is called for. 
For the rest, ii i» excellent, all thiraugh. 


‘Miss Cecile Matheson’s Indian Industry 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay) if a use- 
ful piece of work. Miss Matheson came gui 
(0 India some years ago, She had behind her 
un imposing record of work as Warden of 
the Birmingham Settlement, Her influence in 
ihat depressing city of smoke and vulgar dis- 


son's experiences in Birmingham ted her to 
expect the worst when she emme out to- 
India. In many ways, however, she was — 
plemantly surprised, and, on her return to 3 
England, she dl not hesitate to tell) ber audi- 

ences that im some respects—though only in 

some—indiun conditions were superior Wo the 
Heftish, Indiam Industry ls an excellent 
uketeh of the past and present industrial con- 
ditions of this countrys It is equally inter- 
esting and instructive aad should appeal to 
the student of the subject. | 


Professor N, G Rangas Econòmics al 
Handluóm (D, B. Taraporevala Sons and Co. 
19. Hornby Roul, Bombay) -and Dr. Pattabhi 
Khaddar (Nitesay. and 


R 


Sliuramayye's Qm . £^ "n 
Co, George Town, Maros) usefully supple- 
ment each other. The former is u misterij 


study af the soelal and econaniec ‘conditions: 
ef the hiandloorm industry, and of the wearers, 
of South Indis amd is à valuable contribution | 


to the study af the subject. Dr. Sita 
ramayyna's On Khaddar is topici M 


traces (he causes that led to the destraction 
of many ancient crafts and industries of this 
country. The story of the part played by the 
Eust india Company {s well set forth, After 
drawing a graphic picture af the influx of 
machine-made — goods dumped pon 
India and the. consequent! serious economic 
drain, the ovthor poinls «ut the tremendous: 
sjgnifirancee of Muhntma Gandhiji's whole- 
hearted attempt far the resuscitation of hand-- 
spun and hand-woven cloth. 


(2) HISTORIES OF LITERATURES, 


A History of Indian Literature: From Vedic 
Times to the Present Day, by Or 
Herbert H. Gowen (D, Appleton and Cos H, 
Bedford Street, London, W,C. 2) i» a notable 
aldition to the text-books on the history of 
(he Nterature of India. A great Htermure, 
older than that of Greece and exerting a pro 
found influence on modern life anil thought 
not only in India and the East but imong the 
Western. mations is here viewed in s study 
which is particularly timely In view of ‘the 
prominent purt India now plays in the fore 
front of the world’s interest, and we strongly 
commend ihe merits of the American scholar'r 
A History of — Indian — Lileralure. — Dr. 
Gowen ranges over the whole field of this 
rich and intensely interesting subject. After 
a general consideration of the back-ground in 
{ndia’s economic and social systems, he pro- 
ceris with a discussion of ibe rituala, philo- 
sophies and religious treatises, the epic and 





lyric poeiry, romance, drama, and — history, 
bringing the story down to the work of 
Rabindranath Tagore and other contemporary 
writers. The book—though based largely on 
‘standard works—is highly informative, sym- 


pathetic, scholarly, and entertaining. Th is 


work which, lo any ane interested in the his- 
tory of culture or of syslenis of philosophy 
of India, will opén up a vast and fascinating 
vista. 


A History of Spanish Literature, by 
Dr, E D, Laborde (William Heinemann, Ltd., 
00, Great. Russel Sireet, London, W.C.1) tà 
au excellen| introductory muanunl fi view of 
ilie: increasing. interest in the Spanish Jangu- 
age and ils literature, which has been so 
noliceable of late years, this outline of the 
history Of a literature which bos deeply in- 
finenced English writers, is particeuiarly op- 
portune. I! traces the development — of 
Spanish iilerature wilh all the fluency and 
clarity with which the author's name dià 
nssociated, and will prove to be «a valuable 
addition 1o the equipment of the student and 
the general render alike, [Lb describes in out- 
line the main developments in, Spanish Ite- 
rature from the earlies! period of the great 
epics, to the plays and novels of modern 


writers, und contains excellent chapters un 


ilies; on Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
and on Spanish-American literature. Ii wiil 
be fonnd exceedingly useful by the 
of Spanish literature. 


A Handbook of Canadian (ilerature, by 
Dr. V. B. Rhodenizer (Graphic Publishers 
Ltd., Ottawn, Canada) may be safely com- 
mended &s à kane estimate of what has been 
done by Canadian writers up to ihis day. It 
i» designed. to MI a double purpose; firstly, 
lo give the student (to whom the subject ls 
néw) such information as he wil find mu- 
thenlic and reliable; secondly, to interest the 
general public in the currents and, move- 
ments, of literature in Canada, lo the pasji 
and the present. [t offers a fresh and sym- 
pathetic synthesis of biographical und his- 
torical detalis, and ao critical evaluation af 
the works of the Cangidiun outhors, Ti. ds 
abit ibe best text-book of the subject, 


In thetr excellent “Reading with a Par- 
pose" series, the American Library Associo- 
tion (520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicuge) 
have issued two useful and Instructive book- 
lets culled Bussien Literainre hv A. Yarmo- 
linsky anilSeandinavian Literature by Hanna 
Larsen, Each of these is well-written and 
well-planned. and gives án exeellent summary 


(3)THE LITERATURE OF ISLAM. 


islam: TheReligion of Humanity; by 
Syed Abdur Mozzaque. talon: A Stuily; by 
Abdul Karim (Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras) 1931. - 

Syed Abdur Razraque's Jap: The Reli- 
gion of Humanity, while giving. prominence 
to the distinctive features of Islam, neverthe- 
less attempts lo place correctly, in ‘the comity 
of great religions, this, the youngest of 
them, The plan adopted by the author fs to 
emphasize the essentials of Islam by a fidi» 
cious selection of passages from the Quran 





the sayings of the Prophet and other rete- 


vant documents, The materials gathered fn. 
liris book are Intended to counteracl the many 
current misconceplions concerning Islam, and. 
to vindicate that faith as a liberalizing force, 
when righilv amderstood ond uppreciated. - 
Thus the hook is an excellent little mide to 
the tenets and teachings of Islam, amd locidly 
sets out the religion of the Prophet. The 
author has culled his mmterial judiciously, and 
i* an introduction to Islamic ideas his work 
is praiseworthy” Mr, Abdul Karim's Istam: 
A Siudy gives an ideal interpretation of Te 
lam. The nuthor explains Islam as a reli 
gion intended to adjust itself according lo ilio 
needs of different times—an elastic compils- 
tion of high principles and not a collection 
of stiff and rigid dagmus Mi this short 
pamphlet, he bas given, fo quote ie words 
uf Chief Justice Sulaiman (of the Allahabad 
High Court) “the essential teachings of Islam 
in ain excellent manner," We agree, 

Islamic Brotherhood. By mmad Ha. 
feeziullah, (Muslim Depot, Phulwari Sharif. 
Patna) 1931, 


The Religion of Peace By- Ishtiaq Husain 
ad (Khrwajs Hasan Nimmi, Delhi) 
931. 


Islumie Brotherhood, jà an English transla- 
lion of a vernaeulür pamphlet on the idea. of 
equality ami fraternity in Islam. Tha writer 
bewails the pride of “heredity and wealth" 
among Indian Musfims and. Ihe — distinctions 
of caste that have crept in, and sseribes the 
fownfall of isiam—at any rate, in Indis—to 
liese evils. "The pamphlet appertains more 
ur less to propagandist Uterwture and will pro. 
bahly interest the cireles concerned in: Mis- 
‘im upheaval im this eouniry. Mr, Qureshi's 
book—The Religion. oj Peare—mostly con- 
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tala canons from the Qoran, to show to 
“oll well-wishers of humanity aml -even Ina- 
dera of opposing factions” thst *the rlesired 
haven of peace" which it (according lo the 
anthor) contains "has the power (o annihi- 
late all aggressive warlike sentiments with 
ite moble teaching." This ako Hke the pre 
viously noticed work is of a propagandist chu- 
racier, if not also polemical. But if deserves 
attention af ihe hands of students of Istam, 


The Legacy of Islam, Edited by ithe late) 
Sir Thomas Arnold and Professor Alfred 
Guillaume. (The Oxford University Press. 
Rombey) 1031. 


Europe's. Debt te Islam. By Syed M. H. 
Zaidi, (The author, RIRS Palace.” Garden 
Reach, Calcutta) 1930. 


The Legacy, of Tilam TH latest addition 
io ‘the Oxford University Press “ Legucy” se- 
ries, and it bucidly sels forth whal has been 
bequenthed to Europe by the aris thé 
thoughts, ani the sciences which flourished 
under Islamie rule, andl willi wien the West 
came in contact. The book is o acholariy and 
well-dlinstrated collection of thirteen chap- 
ters, contributed by as many dWistiaguished 
savanis, and covering the whole range of subh- 
jevis coming within the scope of Ihe work. 
Weil-planned and well exeemel, the volume 
. i$ of greal interest. to studenis of enlture and 
world civilization... enn- .Mr. Zaldi's 
Europe's Debl fo lilam-—which is intro- 
duced hy Dr, P. C. Hay—is a brochure on the 
sume subject om is well put together for a 
compiiatión, but'it i$ @&l many ploces unecrit. 
cul, for which allowante will have to be made 
by the reader. 

Ma B: Basanija. Goornar 
Bose (The Book Company, Lid, College 
Square, Culeutta), 1931. 


The chief value of Mr. Basanta (Coottar 
fiose’s Mahomedarism is that it is perhaps 
the first work on [slam, in English. writlen 
liy a rationalist Hindoo. A long Introduction 
is devoted ta ihe authenticity of the text of 
the Koran, compared with that of the several 
books of the Holy Bible, The main Islamic 
doctrines are pointed out = discussed from 
‘ibe rastionalis! stadpoint. In the chapter on 
(he religion preached by Muhammad, the 
anthor holds that no philosophy ts tr be foumi 
in the Koren. in the eancluding chupter we 
love an interesting comparison instituted 
between Christianity and istam. The ‘plan 
adopted by the author is» to emphasise the 
ihe essentials of [slum by a judicious selec- 
‘ion of passages from ihe Koran and ihe say- 





‘enjoyment and profit, 


Mi 


lies of the Prophet. The book is highly sug- 
westive, though not always convincing. ii 


(4) RECENT BOOKS ON TRAVEL 


1. «India The-Land That Lures. Bj Agnes 
Hush Barr. (LC. Page anil Company, Boston, 
U. 5. A. : Taraporevala Sous and Co, Hornby 
Haad, Bombay}. 1931. 


2. Turkey Yesterday, To-dsy snd 
Te-Morrow. Hs Sir Telford Wangh. (Chagprtan. 
and Hall, Lad, 1! Henriette Street, London, 
W. C. ), 10st. 


3. Afeot . In  Laly. By John Gibbons 
(George Newnes Ltd, Southampton Street, 
Strnad, Loodon, We C.), 1931. : 

4.. London To Sarajevo, By John Gibbon 
(George Newnes, Lid.. Southampton Street. 
London, W. €.), 1031. — 


3. In Search Of Scotland. By H. V. 
Morion, Ninth Edition. (Metluen and. Có, 
Lid, 30, Essex. Street, Lonilon, W. C.), H3L 


i. People and Places. By C. J Cutcliffe 
Hyne (George Newnes: Limited, Southampton 
Strect, Strand, London), 1931. 


7. Sea Travel, By Rovdon Freeman, (The 
St. Catherine Press, Stamford Street, Waterloo, 
London, S. E). 1931. 


$| Arabia. By H. Si. J. B. Philby (Ernest 
Benn Lid., 154, Fleet street, London EC), 1990, 


I: Akai Himalaya. By Nicholis Roerich: 
(Jarrolds Publishers Ltd. Paternoster Road 
London), 1934. 


India the Land that Lures is o sumptions 
~olume—paper, printing. photeraphic illustra. 
Uws and hinding. are oll of the best. The 
euihoress- is enthusiastic aboul travel in ‘India 
aud sets out to show how it may be done with 
She has written a gridi 
hook anda tourists diary combined, She does 
noi alm al the scholarly exactness whilelt Mur- 
ray's Guide fo Jndia offers to the intelligent 
inguirer, nor ihe exhaustive information which 
the same hook places before the traveller; but 
as an armchair volume. to stimulate remilers te 
muke a trip to India it should serve the writer's 
purpese, On Uhe reflective side the authoress. 
lins nothing new Io offer though she Egi 
ly desires to be fair to her judgment and 
sugaestive - imn eriticism. m an Amcriem 
und of the sea entotionnl her language kd 
hyperbole sea rather strange to the ear, Brit 
ihe Ilestretions and the enthusinem of the 
waothoress make op for any gideteomiaes andi 
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if nothing else its naivity and quaintness make 
this hook delightful reading. 

A man who has lived fonrtyv-four years a5 
a Consul In a country ought to know some- 
thing about it. Sir Telford Wangh who retired 
from the post of British Consuk-General in 
Turkey spent fourty-four years in thal country 
—s period that has been full of revolutionary 
changes In character, life and politics. The 
Turkey to which Sir Telford went out in 18% 
was 9 vast Empire, including Tripoli in 
Barbary, Albania, Arabia and Mesopolamia. The 
Turkey from which he returned in 1929 had 
herame a small homogeneous republic, with no 
commitments—other than Constantinople and 
Adrianople—outside Asia Minor. In his vivid, 
volume of reminiscences called. Turkey Yer- 
ferday, To-Day and To-Morrow, the author 
gives a survey of the changeiul scene 
as it presented itself to him under 
a succession of Ambassadors, with «a 
brilliant range of figures. This picture 
of the past closes with an attempt to sum up 
(he factors making for success or failure in 
the future, in this a» well-illustrated and in- 
formative book. 


Afoot (a Maly by Mr, Jobn Gibbons is an 
acount of (he Italian people and their cities 
by a voluntary tramp in that country. lt makes 
no pretensions to deseribe the arts, country 
and life as they really are, but as they struck 
ime who was rather meagrely equipped to 
study them and was not a bil abashed about 
AL It will no doubt amuse some people, but 
ean not be described as an informative work. 


A companion volume to the book noticed 
above Is London to Sarajevo by the same 
wüthor. Judging from this book Mr, Gihbon's 
journey waa well worth while, What he found in 
Serbis both surprised and pleased him, and he 
vividly recorded his experiences and impres- 
sions in ihis account of his wanderings. It 
gives a good pccount of places which are very 
‘jitth known to tourists, and will interest 
readers of travel lilerature dealing with im- 

In Search of Scotland ty Mr. H. V. Morton 
is in. tts ninth edition—a testimony of il» 
popularity. Mr- Morton's previous volumes in 
(his series hace been the most popular books 
of their kind. He has found. a wealth of new 
material about of which he treats. In his 
haphazard wandering the author mel many 
strange characters and captured the charma of 
jhe countryside. We welcome this new edi- 
tion, ant) commend to readers of high class 


author in his “In search of" series dealing 
with England, freland and Wales. - 


Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, the anthor of the 
Captain Ketfle stories, has written 2 mumbe 
of travel sketches, under the title of People 
and Places. In writing them, he bas drown 
upon a very wide experience of unusual and 
interesting travel, ranging from the Amaron 
comtry io the bleak Hebrides, The author 
ulso explores some quaint by-paths of Tong- 
forgotten local history, and many of the 
articles are in n humorous vein, which make 
it a very entertaining hook. 


Sea Travel! by RBoydon Freeman is a jolly 
book giving information aboul ships and their 
routine, and hints on how to make the most 
of a voyage; Íl also gives the homourous side 
of sea travel with anecdotes of many woyages. 
H is o pleasant book for all light-hearted set- 
adventurers in (aet or fancy. 


Mr, Philby is the chief British- representa- 
live in Trans-Jordon and he has written two 
other hooks on Arabia besides the volume under 
review—Archbie—which is m particularily 
interesting and nolable addition the 
^ Mralerii World" serles, edited hy the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher. Arabia has an exceptional 
fascination for the layman ns well ns for the 
historian. For the busy man of affairs who 
hes not the time at his disposal to read more 
exhaustive accounts, this book, which gives 
a» good survey of the comparatively modern 
Arabian History, onghi to be very useful, 


Altai Himalaya: A Travel Diary by Nicholas 
Roerich ls a fine revelntion of the soul of a 
remarkable artist. As is to he expected, Mr. 
Rocrich is. no mere globe-irolter. He is not 
concerned with the surface but with the heart 
of things, He met all sorts of people in his 
wanderings stayed in the former palace of the: 
Dalui Lama, visited — ancien! Buddhist 
monasteries in Mongolia, amd discoursed with. 
pilgrims ami monki on life and death, He 
tells. us of old manuscripts and traditions of 
[su(Jesus Christ) who is said to have visited 
the countries that he visited, and gives us. his 
interpretation of the teachings of Bucdha and 
Confucius. But he is nol in a serious mood 
always He is humorous also, ond delis us 
wilh great gusto of pillaging Tibetan, officials. 
and. the decay, sloth, and brutality he found 
in Tibet and Mongolia. And he is not merely 
descriptive, he is prophetic zs well. He see 
& day, In the not distant future, when East and. 
West will come together and be united. The 








(Mustrations to the book by the sutbor him 
&el[ are. neediess lo say, Rs interesting as the 


letterpress. ! 
(5) LATEST BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


The Life of General Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent, Edited by Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice (Cassell and Company Ltd, La Belle 
Sauvage, Luilgate HIIL London), 1930. 

The Life of General Dyer. By lan Colvin. 
(William Binckwood and Sons. Lid. 45, George 
Street, Edinburgh), 1990. 

Lord Reading. By C. J. C. Street (Gearifres 
Bies, Sufolk Street, Pall Mall, Loudon), 1930. 

The Life of General Lord Rawlinson of 
Trent is based on his journals and letlers. He 
was in ihe United States, Canada, China, Malaya. 
Burma, Africa and Russia. His experience 
was still more widened during the great war 
when he held a command in the fourth army. 
Finally he was appointed Coimmander-in-Chiet 
in India. As to the Government of India Lord 
Rawlinson wrole:—“After two years, ex- 
perience of Indian Government, [ have come to 
ihe conclusion that if is one of the most un- 
economical in the world to-day, in general 
method and in detail it is cul of date...Large 
sums afe spen! annually all over India upon 
regal splendour in the form of bodyguards, 
rei chaprosis, entertainments, bugt palaces, 
elc, which, whatever effect they may have bac 
upon the Indian of the pasi, do nol. impress 
the politically-minded Indian of to-day. When 
i come away from meetings of Council after 
fighting for a little money fo provide for India’s 
security and T pass the huge palace which is 
teing built for the Viceroy, | am tempted to 
corse and swear.....-..." This book should be 
read by all interested in the Government of 
india in particular and the work if the British 
Army in general. 

Mr lan Colvin' Life of General Dyer 
is a hymn—though the language al 
times is far from choice—in praise of the 
hero af Jallinnwalla Bagh. We shall leave the 
book to the Judgment of his own countrymen. 
Noticing this biography the Nation of London 
abserved:— This canonisation of the General, 
which hus been proceeding ever since he was 
allowed to resign, is a curious phenomenon. 
The massacre at Amritsar is happily one afl 
those incidents which have been extremely 
rare in British history; it was entirely contrary 
to the traditions of British law and administra: 
tion, eivil or military, not tà speak of humanity 
ey ft might be expected that those who 
count themselves peculiarity fitted to he the 


Best to allow the world to forget the un- 
fortunate General and his action at Amritsar, 
Far from it. They conduct a regular camp dan 
for turning General Dyer into a suint, a martyr 
und a hero" The Nation offered to the late. 
General's admirers the sound piece of advice, 
that "the attempt to turn a man, who through 
an error ol judgment committed. ihis horrible- 
act, inte a hero und a saint is doing bo service 
either lo his memory ar to hrs country”. Mr. 
Colvin has written a weperiluous book so far 
is india is concerned. 


Lord Reading by Mr. C. J, C. Street should 
interest readers al the present time when his 
name is sò much before the public. His amit- 
ing career Irom poverty to power and pros- 
perity makes exhilarating reading, The book 
is well written and well got up, and shouid 
interest a large circle of readers. His Indian 
career yel being a part of contemporary history 


is naturally not beyond the range of conlroversy. 


But when all is said and done, the fact remains 
that Lord Readings has been an exceptionally 





brilliant career, which deserves careful study. 
it has many a useful lesson to teach and Mr. 
Streets book is well calculated to serve the 
object he had in view in writing the 
biographical! sketch of this eminent Jewish 
lawyer, judge, ambassador, and administrator 
of India. 
(¢) CURRENT WORKS OF RE CE 


Political Handbook of the World, 1933: 
Street, New York, U. 5. A.), 1932. i 
[n 1923 ibe Council of Foreign Relations. 
New York, issued a Political Handbook of the 
World. The wide appreciation if received led. 
in 1920, to its being published in an enlarged 
and improved form, with the addition of a 
section on the United States, Since 1930, the 
hook has leen appearing annually. It is a 
thoroughly up-to-date and comprehensive 
survey of the parliaments, parties and the press 
of Ihe world, 1t gives in 2 compaet ani read- 
able form, for each State, the programmes of 
ihe leaders of the political parties, tbe com 
position of governments, and (he aHiliations 
and policy of political journals, as its main 
within iis covers, Is, on the whole, accurate 
anml sound, and if will be of great value to 
publicists, journalists and public men through 
aut the English-knowing world. The section 
devoted to [ndin gives a sticcinet sketch of the 
Central Government, the parties in the Assemb- 
ly and an account of the section of the Press 











‘Siptisties for 


conducted in Enztish: ~Altogether the Poll: 
tical: Handbook isa notable. acquistion to Te- 
ferences literature. 

Statistica] Abstract for British India, Ninth 
issue. (Government of Indin Central Publico: 
tlisk Branch, Hastisgs Street, Caleutta), 1922 

The Government of Indis series of volumes 
walled Statistics of British. India, aud the 
Indien OMe Handbook known ‘as the Sfatísti- 
cal Abstract Retating to British India, were 
amalgamated in 1923, and replaced by the 


-Statlatiion! Adstrae! for British India. The new 


series (in one large bul compar] volume) is 
4: reproduction of the contents of both the 
publications and i$ an improvement.on them 
lor purpose of -casy reference, Bul it com- 
prises ktativties. and stafisics ilone— ons 
prodigious mass of figures grouped | 
varinns heidings. with mo saving grace or 
redeeming feature; by way of any. analytical 
Statements bringing: mi their significante, 
aueh ss ome finds so belpfnl io the year-books 
ot the warlouws Dominions. Nevertheless the 
Statistical -Abalrac! for- British. India is an 
indispensahle reference book for the worker 
in Indian problems. The ninth issue, under 
notice, is completely revised and judiciously 
ovrermiled, sod |i should And a ploce on be 
bookshell of every publicist ond businessman 
concerned with or interested in [Indian affairs. 
Internailonal  Vear-Book of Agricultural 
1830-31—(The International 
Instifuwie of Agriculture, Rome, Italy), 1941. 
The Year-Book bimued by the International 


dnstitute of Agriculture, Rome, is = standard 


publieution, The comprehensiveness of the 


‘volume con well be realised, when it is stated 


thot it is arrayed with figures for various 
countries covering the apportionment of areas 
an! production, trade and prices of the chief 
agricultural producis; livestock, lertllisers and 
oiher chemical products useful in agriculture. 
This onnnal, is not only anthorilative bot wlso 


‘of immense valie to the agricullurisi, the 


journalist gnd ihe statesman. Now ihat con- 
alderabie attention is being paid in India to 
the development of the agricultural resources 
of the country and à Royal Commission has 
already: submitted its Report on the problem 
In wll Its bearings, the Infernotional Year-Book 

of Agricoftoral Statistics. onzhi to find a wide 
circulation amongs! those interested in the 
espansinn, developmen! and. improvement úf 
Indian agriculture. 

The Investor's Indian Year-Book 1591-32 
Nineleenth edition, (Place, aes and Gough. 
32, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta), 1932. 


Rte leutta— 
have jssued, carefully revised and fuliy brought. 
up-lo-date, the nineteenth annual edition of 
iheir Investor's indian Year Book, The 
compilers have i rd to the old plan of 
surveying in the Preface the economic sihin- 
tian and trade cotditlons during the preced- 
ing year, followed by summaries -of the varions 
companies dealing in or concerned with loans 
and banking, railways, coal, cottan, jute, ten, 
rubber, tin and same others. The stalement. 
about each company has a short preamble, 
followed by a table showing the analysis of 
working for ihe past few years. It would 
thus be seen that the book is stocked with 
most useful information for bankers, brokers, 
sollctora, share operators aud others who have 
lo deal im shares. It i& the completest work 
of reference of its class and kind, and covers 
the whole fleld of investment and employment 
of capital, planned en a sound system. It is 
thus absolutely indispensable to investors and 
businessmen. in this country. | 

Webster's Royal Red Book: (A. Webster 
and Co, Piccadilly Lil, 44 Dover Street, 
Lindon W.1), 1932 

Webster's Ropal Red Book is the only 
reference work of importance which 
is issued regularly iwice m year. Tt is the 














coldest work of its kind, judging from the fact. 


thal the January (1332) issue is the pum a 
lan. 1k appears every January and May, and 

Ihe loiter edition is intended for the London 
season. [i main features are ihe London 
street directory, followed by a classifled list 
af prominent London professional and business 
hittwes—a fealure which will bt found very 
useful by purchasers in India. Añ alphabeti- 
cal fist, with addresses of the residents in 
London, an alinanec for the current year, the. 
lists of the members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, the Gorernment offices, clubs, publle 
xocieties and instifutions, hotels, and the plans 
of the London theatres; etc., form other v n 
festures. of the publication. The Royal | 
Book ts thus a valuable reference work whieh 
visitors fo nnd residents in London cannot 
do without; Tt is a highly useful guide to 
London society, and its usefulness. is maintain- 
ed by careful and judicious revision twice à 
eA. 

The Negro Year-Book 1931-32. (Negro Year 
Book Publishing paoman Tuskegee Institute, 
Alahnma, L. S. A.), 1931. 

The Negro Year-Boek—now in ids b 
edition is—as its name impliescan annual 





NE-VIEW CRITICAL NOTICES 


opaedin dealing with the Negra and his 
a eae amil be a Mandaerd work on the 
guber. Being the only work of Has kind in 
Enitish re ce Drtersture, db [8 widely used 
as ou compendium of useful information on all 
mattera- relating fo Ile Negro, and enjoys à 
lrg Arculation in America, is  partüeular, 
and other parts of the world, in enersaL Ti 
provides In s suceinct form oa comprehensive 
ánd impartial survey of Negro »ffairs, and = 
review of the events. md inculents affecting 
the interests and (he progress of (he Neuroes. 
Facts aml dota about all suiheres of Neuro 
activities ure brought towether in it ond are 
systematically arrunged and presented, while 
the value of ihe text is apprectalily increased 
by the inclusion of sn extensive bibliography 
which is tópically classified for the benefit af 
these wlio omy Uesire to fellow up their study, 
Altogetlier the Negro Vear-lisuk. is a. unique 
and. very creditable. mdditiou to snnual 
reference literufure. - The edition under notice 
has heen judiciously brought up-Lo-date and 
carefully revised, and it deserves. widu 
apirecialion. 

The Manchuria Year-Book 1931. Second 
Edition: [Toa Krizni Chosakvoku-—Esst Asintic 
Economic Investigations Bureau, Uchiyama 
shitecho-KRojimschi-Kirn, Tokyo, Japan), 1931. 


We welcome the second—improved and 
overhauled—edifion: of the Manchuria Year- 
Book. lt is mn impariíal, accurate and com- 
prehensiee survey of that country, ad it is 
today, and deals in great detail with [ts 
genaraphy, history, adininistration (both 
exectilive and judicial), diplomatic and military 
affairs, finauce, agriculture: and. forestry, in- 
dustries, transport and communications, trade 
and ecammerce, banking and currency, foreian 

investments, Iubour asd bgnnigrstion, educa- 
tion and retigion, hygiene and ésanitetion, and 
social wellare instituttons, Ib is emheltished 
with numerous Wustrations and many maps 
ami dirama, which appreciably odd to the 
usefulness of the excellent letter-press. Just 
at present, when Manchuria is prominent in 
the public eye, this meritorious work of 
reference should command wide attention, 


City of Bancilore Municipal Handbook 131: 
(The City Municipal Council, Bangalote), 1931, 


The Municipal Council of Bangalore deserves 
felieitation em tis Muzileipal Handbook, which 
isa swell-illisizsted and detailed description of 
the’ fame: civi) and military station and 
shnatoriim. Tt will be not only useful to 
residents In but also to those visiting that city. 








Thi handy and eompoct volume gives ó eom- 
prehensive Idstorieal siietch of Bungdlore, the 
rise und growth of ifs municipal administra 
tion, iis educational aod other public iustilu- 
tions, lit sjal Ie aml ils pare of amenities 
ami iiterest, and eontshus a urge number of 
photographs ol tts DuuntiTul buildings, besides 
a lirie aap of the city, Tt sets mm | ent. 
exumple in topographical Bitersture,. which may 
well be fatlowed by our othér Jarge citie lir 
this country. 

All About Myeire: Edited by T v: 
Gundappu. (Karnatika Publishing House, 
Bangalore CHy,) 1932. 

Mr. D. V. Gundappa ise well4nown Mysore 
pablieisb, who has plüeed m eod. nseful 

literary record to his credit. His Am About 
Mysore is an excetlent littl: compendium full 
of reliable data mnd highly wsefal facts ani 
ligures, gathered mmstly from <aflieial puhlies- 
ions, regarding the »ecteal, edvcutional, | in- 
dustrial aml peonomie eaonditiniri ot the State, 
iis topography, history and. administrative 
system, It will prove of great utility moi 
only ls visitors. to Mysare, but also fo serious 
studenta of the affairs of ihai model Siate 
The editor has been seell-advised. in keeping 
political and controversial issues out of the 
book, with the resnlt that it will be found all 
the more usemi and advantageous alike to the 
(owris! ond the publicist, 


A- Handbook of Classical. Mythology. By 
George Horve and G. A. Harrer, (George Allen 
and Unwin Lii, d0 Museum Street, Landan, W. 
Cc. L), 1a 


The jurpose of Messrs Howe and Harrers 
Handbook of Classica! Mythology Is to supply 
in @ convenient and compacl form, the essential 
information abort the characters of Greek id 
Roman mythology. The names ore. arranged 
in alphabetical order, and divided: 



















svilubles murked with meeente xo 5a bo fe o 


the usual English — prontmciatiom, iere 
follows an account of the genealogy and the 
life-story of the character in borane a 
in the ease of ihe tore inr | irsonmige 
references to works of literature d irl cod- 
cerned with their lives. There are several v 
hooks on the subject, hut o handy one was) 
bally wanted, an this want is pow removed 
hv Ihe work under notice, 

The Warld Ai a Ginnes. T 4 m 'handri 
(Bherat Buildings, La Chamberlain 
Lahore), 1932. 


Mr. T. P, Chandra—a will-known ‘Sindhi. 
wibliciet of the nutionallst seboa! af tho 

















we 


facta com figures, 
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—tas evidently specidlized in beiling down 
with great advantage fo 
seeker& aiter.sound and mccurnio information. 
His Indian Cyclopocdis is a well-known handy 
reference work, while his The World At à 
Giance dà 9 biril's-eve-vlew compendium. oi 
penera data which will be fonnd highly use- 
ful hy students und pablicists ulike. 


(7) CURRENT EDITIONS OF 
DIRECTORIES, 
A) Indiin. 
Thacker’s Indian Directory, 1292. (Thacker, 
Spink anil Co, Esplannie, Galeutin), 1992. 


The ‘Times of Indis  Directcry, 193% 
(Times of India Press, Bombay), 1932. 


Governament of India Directory, 1932. Delhi 
and Simia editions. (Government of. Inilia 
Press, -Dell and Simla), 1932 


OT the many directorics annually issued in 
india, the first two—the cutrent year's editions 
of which pre pole! above—are bes!-known as 
stanturd works ef reference amongst ther 
cluss; Theeker's Indian Directory is now 
in [i seventy-second annual edition, For 
years past the Lal Kitab ("the Reid Book"), 
os it is fomillarly known, hos been justly re- 
garded ns the one Indispensable work of re- 
ference ‘emone Indian directories.....-The: 
Times of India Directory is even att 
olier puhlicalion thun Thucker’s, 2a its cur- 
rent edition is the sighty-lzst annual — issue. 
Chief Justice, Sir Basil Scott, of the Bombay 
High Court, described it in one of his judg- 
ments os "a stundard work of reference in 
Bombay." The current editlons uf both these 
direcloroles ore fully up-Lo-dale.... The Gor- 
ermmen! of India Directory contains the 
names and wüdresses (ai Delhi and Simla) 
ot their -alficers, including also of ilie beads 

of Local Governmenla and — Administrations, 
=, ol4o of members of the Council of State 
and ihe Legisiolive Assembly. Tt is a useful 
poblication dealing with the higher offlelalitom 
in Initia, and it ough! to haves wide circula- 
tion In circles. connected. wilh he Central 
Government of Deihi and Simin, as thetr 
personnel changes with almost Kaleidoscopic 


rapidity, 
(B) British, 


The Newspaper Press Directory, 1932. 
Mitchell und Co, LtL, 1-3, 5now Hill, Hol- 
born Viadutt, London, EC, 1) 1922. 


Having seem the Ughi ii 1845, the current 
edilion of the Newspaper Press Directory is 


the cighty-seventh minusi kssne of this initis. 
pensukle work of reference to British periudi- 
cal liüeralure. lis range of iiiformulion is 
wide aid sceurute, nnd ii supplies the Toilet 
details about the press of the Brilish Cam- 
moanwealth, in Par and thai of the 
üther cguniries in general, wilh the ‘result 
nt Ht la of the highes! utility to. pressmen, 
wivertisers and tradesmen, ` Netusprper 
Press Directory haa estahiiahed for itself n 
repitiatian for presenting concisely — much 
valunble information und stutlstics In respect 
of intersfniperial trade. The current. edition 
has been judiciously revised and cerelully 
overhauhyl and we have lighted. upon few 
misitulemwnts of faci. Bui ihe secUon deal- 
iig with the press of India requires to. be 
carefully revised hy some one in intinuile 
touch: with iis present conditions, 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1992 (Willing 
House, 356-54 Grov's Inn Road, London, 
w.C.1), 1932. 


Willizg's Press Gilde, 1932, which i3 now in 
its fifty-ninth annual edition, ls on excellent 
compendions record of the press of the 
British Isles, It also gives lists. of felegra- 
phic pews and reporting agencies, of the 
principal colonial: and foreign journuls gid ‘a 
variety of useful und lustructive. information 
about the fourth estate of Ihe realm. |t dum 
forms a -conctse and cc ive index tà 
the press of Great Britain and ireland, in 
particular, and that of the Brilish Cominon- 
weallh, In general Allogether, il is a useful 
work of reference for the journalist and the 
udvertiser, 


(8) NEWEST GUIDE BOOKS AND 
TOURISTS MANUALS. 


London 1934 (The Residential Hotels and, 
Caterers Associniion, 4, Upper Bedford Place, 
Fimssell Square, London, W..1), 1031. 


Guide fo Hotels and Restaurants in Greni 
Britain. (Hotels and Restaurants Association, 
11, Southwmpton Row, London, W,C.1), 1031. 


The two. books ‘enumerated above ore 
issued annually by the odmganizalions men 
tioned after their names. Lotdon, 7932 is 
a very useful guide to London, since if tells 
(ina short compass) what to see Uhere, where 
lo slay af ile residential hotels—i-e, _ estab- 
fishments “unlicensed” for the sale of aleo- 
holie tiqnors—and what ta pay for actam- 
modation in them. Well illustrated, brimil 
of the lalest proctiéal information about social. 
events and sporting fixtures, and containing 








deseripiive sketches of (he principal scenes ~ 


und sights of London, i) is for its price— 
which is bat six pence—the cheapest, and the 
mal up-to-date guide to the capital city of 
the British Commonwealth. 

The scopa of the Holels and Restaurants 
im Great Brigin: ia. mot so wide of thot 
of London, 1932. Divided in three parts, 
its first section deals wilh the “Heensed” 
holels end pestaurante in London, tho second 


Envlani! and Wales ond the third in. Scot-. 


in En: 

lini, Alphabetical nrrangement is adopted, 
in each section, which. [ncililates — reference, 
In additum to useful information abont each 
hole! of resturant (regarding accommodation, 
tariff, telephone number, and telegraphic ñd- 
dress), there iè nito zppended a phutographic 
Siew of the establishment in question, The 
bonk will be highly serviceable fo travellers, 
In the British Isles. 

Ellozz. By the Chief of Aumih (P. O. 
A Ditstric¢t Satara, Bombay Presidency), 
131s 

The Chief of Aundn—Shrimant Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi—is not only a gradkate but a 
scholar of dixtinefinn and a màn ef great 
eulture. In his Elorg, he has presented fo 
the puhlic will) an excellent! compendions and 
Hrterestig skeictr of the world-famous cave 
temples (Buddhist, Mindi and Juin) which 
exist, at the village of tha! nume, in the 
Miranm'« Dominion. The text 4 well-written 
ard excellent, the illustrations: mummers 
and properly executed, und the hook (à n 
whole) a higbiy useful amd credituble —per- 
formance which reflects great credit on the 
sehularship wod culture of the author, it 
will be found highly serviceable by visitors to 
the cuve temples at Elbra 

Pocket Guide to May Mevt’ng and (o London, 
1932, Evlted by J. E. May (14 New Bridge 
Street, Loudan, E.C. 4), 1932. 

Mr, J. E. Mays Poche! Guide to May 
Meelings and fo Lendon—which appears án 
riually—contuiis a god! deal of useful infor- 
mation about the meetings, conferences, and 
conventions of the various religious and phi- 
lanihrople bodies, whieh wre held in London, 
during each Yeor—particulurly from May to 
December. The (publication also gives, In 
alphabetical order, & list of the exihihitions, 
museums pnd piiblic buildings in London, and 
the limes mi which they can be visiti Tis 
usefulness is Increased by its inclusion of 
farce coloured map of London. Persons in- 
terested in ihe various meetings ànd confer- 


ences, in. London, will find. this hordy annual 
intoluable far reference | 

Thes New Logzam Guido tm Oxford Cullezes 
By (he istej) E IL New and E. 6. Witli 
combe (Basi Blackwell, Oxford), 10955 —— 


This hook ls designated ss the Netw 
Legpan Guide to Oxford Colleges alter 
ane David: Loggsn, who lived two anu a half 
ceninries back, asd issued s» volume of ene 

wings of drawings of Oxford Colleges In» 
jrd'&cyeview, — The present Guide com- 
prises well-written totter-presa by Mr EG 
Wiiiveombe und excellent (iustrations of 
engravings in photegravure from pen ind ink 
drawings by the luto Mr. E, ii. Mew. ‘Tho 
resull ab the combinution 3s a tightly Interest 
jum work on the colleges àf the world- 
famous. (afond University. 

(9) ANTHOLOGIES, COLLECTIONS, 


Mr. Robert Lrnd's Great Love Stories of 
All Nations (George Harrap amd Co, Lid, 
30-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, Londont is am 
excellent and highiy. Interesting anthology. 
Mr. Lind, the lumens esssvist—as the editor 
of thia collection—bas tried to bring together 
us many of the famous Jove-stories jn Merdlure 
as could bo found iis good prove versions OF 
tolérable lengths He has, nol scrüpled fo 
mingle original prose with prose Hral has heen 
transloted fram verse; nor has he lesitated 
10 iutroduce íact when i| seemed as muwina 
‘and ns. entertaining us [etion (Le, the story. 
ol Antony ani] Clespotra). As reguds tho 
definition of 'laove-story" by whicb he has beoi 
guided in his selection, be.says:: ~ lt hay beet. 
wide enough to ineinde almmst any kind 4f 
preference temporary or iifelang, of à huin 
being (or divine peron) of one sex for m 
human being (or divine person) of the other.” 
Seventy stories; culled from the annals wf 
twenty-nine nations, are (inehuled im his 
volume.of almost twelve hündped pages, peovkd- 
ins cs with browsimt material for a sufficient 
time to allow a further addition fo the-series 
tó materiulise. Ancient und modern writers 
are almost equally represented, The majirity 
of the famons old Iove sporirs are widely kinywa 
hut the interest and charm in re-reading them In 
eonfunction aid contrast wiih famous naiern 
ones are almost — wndescribab!le, Messrs 
Harrnp's ómnibus Gres! Lové Nlapiés ds, im 
deed, a greal and valuable possession, 


A feature ol ilie new series of anthologies— 
cilled Poets im Brief (Cambridge University 
















å 








Press, Amen Gorner, aig eesp ioe 


inclusion of brief fragments and even 
memorible lies as well as complele 

Lord Tennyson: An Anthology is chosen 
and edited by Mr. F. LL. Locas. In Mr. Tonma 
opinion, much of Tennyson's hest work it 
being nesleeted ond [urgotten This anthaulogy 
contains, besides his most famous shorter 
pomes; many others Jess known, including 
three first published in 1931. Further, here is 
4 selection of the most perfori passages fron 
his larger works, Inciniling the Jascinating 
Deuil and (he Lady which first appeared in 
1930. Alingether s very gres! possession, 


The Best Short Stories of India, in two 
| (D, B. 'Turzporewvala Sons and Co. 
Hornby Hoah Bambay), is w collection which 
‘should appoul to a very. large circle of readers 
‘in this country. It contains many well-known 
md interesting tales, occompained ‘by brief, 
elucidutive notes, The stories ere grouped 
together under various provinces and peoples, 
und iutroductary essays (written hy scholirs) 
enhance (heir value to students of the science 
of Folklore. By the poblicoation of this book, 
the publishers hive rendered oné mare notuble 
service [o Indian lierars revival, and their 
achievement deserves acknowledemedt end 
appreciation. 


Mr. Stephen Graham's books on " tramnpina^ 
mre "ihe gospe! of the open roudb" Because 
du Uya master ol his craft, he initiates his 
‘reddérs Into the mysteries of books and 
D of fires 5nd "serunging". bui 

te is an artist, be. introduces. them 
to the delights of the countryside and the free 
dom of highway and by-way, We welcome, 
Hherefore, Ibo cheap. reprint. in the " Essex 
Library" (Ernest Denn, Lh, Bauverie House, 
Fiset ‘Street, London) of his famous work 
called The Gentle Art of Tramping. |t is s 
Classic of the open-road tramp, 


Originally published im 1902, Crowley's 
The Mystic Rose quickly ptigins| à world- 
wide rotilolion os a etudy of primitive ens 
tomy aod beliefs relating to murriage, We 
Welcome ils reprint (Watts und Co, 5 and 6 
Johnson's: Ceurb, Fleet Street, London, B.C 4) 
in à first ponular editián, wliieh contains the 
Whole ot the original text. revised and en. 
larged hy Mr. Theodore Bexirrman; This 
simnüdurd work, in |^ present form, should 
commund a wie circulation, 


Ax Anthology of Contemporary Hajen 
 tumpiled and translated by Francis 





Guercis (Scholariis Press, 30, Bhmeum 
Sel. London) is a very sound selection ot 
tontemporáarv [tilian poso, admir rei- 
dered into English nnd ettel with acute and 
informative, hiographical and critical, notices 
should be Kighly useful to the absent af 
tho subject. 


‘Selections from Samuel Taylor Coler 
ediled by Profesenr B, |, Evana anil Marjorie 
Evans, covers [ir lin size a large around ond 
suitably. oppears in the * English Classics * 
serie of the publishers  (Methaen god Cos; 
Ltd. 36, Essex Street, Londen, W C). Wihin 
the compass of some 200 simil) pages is offered 
the pick of Coleridge's poems und prose, 
which should interest n Inrge circle of readers: 


The- Cumbrhlüe University Press (Amen 
Corner, London, E. C.) have added tà their 
“ Landmarks io the History of Education” 
series twò such clussics as Herberts Spencer's 
Education sid Mathew Arnold's Culture sd 
Anarehy—hboth excellently edited ond annotat- 
ed. These standard works in cheap imd woll 
edited reprints &re a grenb boon to students 
and acholurs alike, 

Jn his EKubairar of Hearts Delight [Liga 
and Gaa 46 Great Mussel] Street, London, W. 
C), Mr. Maurice Hanley sears un excellent 
beuderiad into Engiish of ihe Persian poems 
of Hofiz-wil-Deen Mahomed "Isfahani," who 
lived in Indin in the time of Mubommad Shah 
(1749-48). ‘The: meter adopted is that of 
Fitzgerüld's (mar Khayyam and the translation 
reads exceedingly well. 

(10) ON. GUR LIBRARY: TABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS. LITERATURE 
The three books on edWent} iw —Miss Van. 











Doren's Christin Educatian Im the villages uf 


India, Dr. SMackee's Developing a Project 


Curzienlum for village schools in India and 
Dr. SMauusharil's Social Seulement es on Educa. 
in Indie (Adaneigthocy Press, 


tional Factor 
6 Russell Street, CGaloutis)\—are excellent 
Irestises and redounil to the.ercadit of Americam 
missions in [ulia The principles: re 


' religious education ure as applicable tò- 
remole achod) in an Lilian village ns be ey 


school or college cinsses. To show how these 
principles moy be applied in: village situntions 
is the aim of Mise Yon Doren's hook, Ii Has 


been written in {he hope of bringing some 


help to indian  educslion workers. and 
missiunaries who aro interested In the improve 
ment of religious education, but huve nót had 
the opportinily (tà. make an extended 

of the subject, While dealing principally w 
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village conditions, it is hoped that the sugges- 
tions given will: also prove useful to towns 
Dr. Markee's big book iè a highly useful con- 
tribution to Ihe suhject ii T: ideo ien 
a ect curriculum for wi schouls 
nd for shib it afers a highly 
suggestive method and procedure, Lt should 
he [ound i ble hy educationiste and 
ednentional reformers. Lastly, Dr, Manshardi's 
wark provides ùn excellent iniroducatian. to 
the Setilement Movement, with the educational 
contribuilou to it specially stressed Students 
af the Setllement Movement In this country 
will find this book alike interesting and instruc 
tive, The Association Press deserve well af 
indian education for thes highly ‘useful 
publications, whieh. showd command wide 
apprecialjon sud large circulation. 


Hindis Haliday, by Mr. J. Rio Ackerloy 
(Chatto amt Windus, 97 and 99, St Martin 
Lave; Louden, W. C. 2) i& an account of a six 
months’ visit lo the Court of the Maharajah of 

“Chhokrapur,” to whom the suthor wen! às 
private secrelary to His Highness and tutor 
to his som, It is s mixture of travel. book and 
novel and ls both amusing anil dramatic, 
Though. neither political nor sensetional, 
Hindoo HMoliday combines perfectly the 
charm of the Grel-reate travel book and the ex- 
clementi of candid autobiography, In Mr. 
Ackeriey's bands tha- story of a six months 
sojourn at the Court of tha Maharajah of 
"Chhokraspur" becomes a gav ‘satire on 
autocracy, a living picture of a smal] corner 
on india, and, at the sume time, à vivacioms 
tribute to the chorecter of its eccentric rider. 
Mr. Ackerley has the true storyleller’s gift of 
selecting only whal is interesting and amus 
ing from his experiences. Above s.l, his book 
is a witty umd sensitive comment on 4 scene 
which cannot long continue fo survive the 
onsinught of modernity, Hindoo Holiday 
le distincily a book to read through for 
rollicking. entertainment. 


Miss Fredericka Blankner (an American) 
holds s degree fram thé University of Chicago 
and that of Doclor ol Letlers from the Royal 
University of Rome. She iso member of the 
Faculty ol Vassar Collega; and of the Summer 
Faculty of the Royal University of Pernvia for 
sturlents [rom nbraad. Miss Blnnkner has been 
decorated by Maly for her writings ond 
interpretations öf Talion culture. especially 
literature, One of her literary studies was 
awarded the Dante Prize from Harvard 
University. She has lectured widely. She is 
also a poe! of high order end we welcome the 








Hinduston Réotew, and other p 


collection of ber poenus caled All My Yeath 
(Brentano's, 1 West 47th Street, New York, 
UO S A). Some of these zx eee tha 





They possess In a pre-eminent decree (he 
merits which competenti crilles associain with 
poelry uf the highest class and kind—sineerity, ; 
Individunlity, variety, and benaty, We com- 
mend the perusal of Miis Blunker's poen to 
all lovers af "the titersiare of Inspiration" 


Trawel hy LtCol F. $. Brereton. (BH. T. 
Bats(ord, Lh, $5. Narth Audlee Sireet, Mas- 
fair, London, W.1) Hs the secom! volume in s 
series dealing with the 7 Essentials of Life" 
and is desizned mainiy for school reading 
it tells haw man hacked Baan Horse 
virgin forests to establish eommutiications, 
how rivers were frst bridged and seus navi- 
gated, how the Romans brought their legacy 
of roads and of the traffic that has plied on 
them—chariots, coaches, farm carts, bicycles 
and swift modern cars also—of the coming 
af steam and the early railways, of the love 
tion of the petrol engine, of wireless tele 
graphy, eir malls, express trains and Aldiantie 
liners. The scope of the book is thos com-- 
prehensive and it demonstrates whut a vast 
congeries of subjects is inclnded im that one 
word “travel.” We live no doubt it will 
readily achieve the wuthoer’s aim, whieh lè ta 
excile the young reader's curiosity and atinin- 
late the imagination and the desire to learn 
yel more. The series, ns a whole, merits pt- 
tention. 


Residential Buildings Suited to India, by 
Mr. R. S. Deshpande (Saraswat. Brannon 
Colony, 443, Somwar Peth, Poona No 2) isa 
pioneer work of its class and kind. Tt is. am. 
excellen) treatise on the practical aspects of 
planning anil constructing Humestic Lbolldlnes 
suited to Indian conditions. Sketches nnd 
designs ofconstruction, and planaofl various 
types are amori its interesting featnres, The. 
author hes had » good dea) of experience in. 
the line, and (he publie should. be woll-udvized. 
to study carefully his hints ‘ond suggestions. 
His treatment ranges from the subjects of 
meiun] eóosts. qualities of müterin!is and labour, 
to thase of aesthetic details, snch a5 interior 
decoration and architectural grouping, This 
meritorious work should prove helpful speci- 
ally to the middie classes in boailding comfort- 
able houses at an approximately ascertain- 
ahle cost, as also fo those wbo look upon 
pele as an investment from the point of 


of business, By its publication, the 


author has rendered » usefol service to the 
country. . 


The Devil in Legend and Literature, by Mr. 
Maximilian Rudwin (Open Court Publishing 
Company, 85, Strand, London, W.C 2) - 
highly interesting. io ail religions and m T 
thologies the problem of the eternal di 
between Goud und Evil is of paramount ine 
portance, Mr, Rudwin traces the evolution af 
the personality af Evil through Lha nineteen 
centuries of the Cliristion era os portrayed in 
legend and literature; in- prose and poetry, 
boih seculnr nnd sncred: The odventures of 
Sutan ore described with sach lively interest 
and dry humour that one is fascinated, Al- 
though known ns the “father of lies," the 
devil Is shown to he scrupulous!y honest; and 
although called the Evil One, one finds hun 
the patron of knowledge, the sciences, and 
social retorms. "The inelhod of presentatios 
Is historical rather (hin philosophical, while a 
sclentifie impartiality ia meintoined throogh- 
oul, The beok interes} alf cultured 
readers, 


Flowers of Hindu Chivalry, by Mr. Hem 
Chisnilra Rai (Delhi. Shondara, E. T, RJ) is: 2 
cxpital littie book to rouse the enthusiasm of 
Hindoo boys- Here la a book of heroes and 
their mizhty rxploil& Written. for young 
and (necessarily) uncritical readers, It sliould 
enuble them tn enthuse over the heroic deeds 
qecorded in it, There are twelve chapters; all 
pitched in s highly patriotic key, It is ensy 
to peint out ilie weakness of such patriotic 
writings an the ground thal they may be 
ften cublistorical Dut M Is clear Uthat ui 
wiricilv scinntifie historical treatise will fail 
to reuse the enthusiasm of the vast bulk of 
youthful readers. Mocanloy ond Froude are 
by no meats scientific historians, and Mr, 
Hem Chandra Raie book will certainly serve 
highly wseful purposes It will teach young 
‘Hindoos patriotism. They can fearn sctenti- 
fic spirit in history and historical research 
Inter. 


In The Arets of Pleasore—a drama (Law 
Journal Press, Allahabad), Her Highness the 
Rance of Sarmak treats o familior subject in 
a familiar yet different way. Jerry Lee de 
seris his ‘angels’ for Ernesting Lee—bls 


quaint little cousin from Singapore. Lady 
Edelestone, his mother, learns that Ernestina 








jè à Eurasian! She ts terribly shocked but 
resourceful. And Jerry is not. And evenif 
Ernestine were. it would not matter, The 
drama is ló be regarded mudnly n$ à poweriul 
indiciment of the way ln which Eurssians nre 


dreuted by the race which begot Umm. Tlie 


autboress bas done the Eurasian community 
s very resl service, and they should be 
thankful to her for having turned the search- 
light om à crucial problem. 


Trop Yaur Foreign Accent, bv Mr. G N. 
Trenite (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
Museum Street, London) is designed to. heip 
foreignors lo pronounce English eorreelly, N 
is n series of exercises in pronunciation mostly 


‘in the form of amusing rhymes which (ore 


easy to learn off by heart, By contrasting 
such words us: Through, Thomas; Streatham, 
Anthony," etc. the difficult. pronunciation of 
^ th” correctly is shown. All foreigners who 
desire to acquire correct pronoinciation of 
English words should study this book cure- 
fully. 


Progress of Cochin (Cochin Government 
Press, Ernakulam) is o splendid septuagenary 
souvenir intended to commemorate thè com- 
pletion of the seventieth year of His Highness 
the Maharaja of the State, and is composed 
of a series olf well-written articles contributed 
by competent writers. These contributions 
cover an extensive ground and practically 
range over the whole fold oI administridion 
Progresa of Cochin, is thus comprelensive 
in ite range, exiaustive in its scope and is, in 
fart, almost encyclopaedic, 

In her Art of Effective Speech (University 
al London Press Ltd, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, London, ECA), Mrs. A. ML Henderson 
presents the subject iia mew ond prectical 
miner, with original exercises for bresth- 
ing, articulation and interpretation. Sir- 
George Henschel, in his Foreword says: "BH. 
i& sound, sane, simple tiite book, inteni- 
geni perusal of it should prove of the greatest 
value to hoth students and teacher.” We 
endorse this verdict as the result of a careful 
perusal of the book ander notice. 


EDITORIALS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
[n the Public Eye 


DR. P. C. BAY' year his commission ses more Lhan 2 lakhs of 
s | rapesa, whilst the (lied chemist got a fakh- 
The story of Dr. P. C. Bays greal aun hsc Bones in thet very veur. E 
meémoruble cüreer i» that of 3 man who èm a | i Da 
artal on it obsessed with an idea., It was s it waa iu keeping with his ideal that Dr. 





great ideal that toak possession of lim in Ray converted the business Info a Haine) 
early liie, which grew with bim ond! Inlerwove lisbility concern, without dreaming to take for 
completely with chia being Born seventy himself a gam of money for goodwill, or ever 
sears back, Dr. Rey received bis eariy edirs- tine price and cost of atock, plunt, ete. He was 
iiba anainly in) Coleutta, As Tmoiliiies then farce (o accept [ree al payment the minivan 
did nob nist, in Calcuttn, for a proper scienli- umouf of shares Ihat would entitle hini ta a 
fie training, he thought the beat course would seat Ss director. His. whole holding in ih 

be lo go Io Edinburgh (which then hod a great coucern lë noe given lo the Soelety for the 


reputation for Chemistry) and start there ul Spread of Khaddar, He Is now | practically 
the very beginning. He spent seven years im without an income. When some years hack 
Edisburgh and received a thorough grounding =the tussle between the Ministry n Eduestion 
mastered French whilst he had to break his bitterness, and Sir Ashutosh wrote his [nmous 
studies owing to Hl-heallh for a year in early letter ending with “freedom first, freedom 
boyhood, He did not follow this system ur nesi, freedom. abways," Dr. Hay did forego 
thal system. He tought himself, He does pot even his salary! That was ten, years no, and 
care for aj! he wants is to read amd under- University for his services since then, Sock 


es SS. Oe » Dr. BRay's Ifslorg of Hindu Chemistry is 4 
After his return to India, ne tried tó urilatch inonimielnital work of patient lsbour. T8 is 
the forbidden doors of the India Educational interesting to recall how. the idea of writing 
Service, but his efforts were ss qmruch siccess- this ireal work i | ated. He was visiting. 
fai as iy was possible for an Indlan to do mi Puris ond met there Beriholet, the famous 
thal time, He called on the Director of Public French savant, who had written. à history of 
instruction, who toid him that if he was soch Chamnistry. In that book, the ri 
a elever chemist as all that, why did he (Rav) Egypliana and the Chinese were given teit 
not siart imüustrics and surely he would then chare of credit, but hardly amy mention ws. 
be able to Keep » few men like the Director as made of the Indian coniributiun. Dr Ray 
his assistanis. And so Dr. Bay thought over pointed this out td Bertholel, but he plend 


it and saw the [orce of tbe Director's forceful that ho works existed from which he cond gel. 
argument. He found he al that time hia material and so he naturally passed the: 
exactly seven hundred und Bfty-seven cupess Indians over. Al the same time, he hulf- 


to his credit in the Bank. With this, he at sarcastically padded something to this #Mfeect:— 
ante started some chentical industry, on a stat): “If -you think thal Indians did contribute any- 
senate, In bis own house, He was production thing towards the growth of chemistry, why 
ehemist, ‘factory  labonrer, sules — muansper. nob write n histury  yourseli?" Dr. Ray 
süvertising agent—all himself, Thus was the immediately set himself to the tesk- It re 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works quired him fo master the intricocics ol 
barn, and now, It boasts of a capital of over Sanskrit, which he willingly did, and lus was 
5n lukhs and bwice a5 much in reserve, avning produced the Jisfory of Hindu Chemistry, 
over 100 miles of Taullwny lines iram one which required fllteern years oi patient work. 
department to another, The manager is paul Fle knew that this work wonid got bring him 


something like Rs. 3,000 a month, and in on any recognition as a chemist, but he felt it te 
Egham reer aie SSS be a dnty he owed lo hls nation and country, — 


f | 
I | 
i 


As teacher, Dr. Ray was not content with the 
class-room exposition of his subject but kindled 
in the minds of his students love of higher 
learmin: und research for (tà owu sake, We 


hyre known leochers—and eminent teachers 


too—who keep before Uneir students the glitter- 
lng academic prizes in the shape of medals 
and seholarmhips zs the end of their education. 
These worthy teachers take even the pursuil 
of knowledge @ matter of practical utility; but 
not so Dr. Ray, who let his students follow 
their’ own path, not frightened by the bogey 
of the examination or lured by the prospects 
of n degree. ‘It «was love af learning for learn- 
inzs anke (hat he ever inculcated, and he has 
heen Jusily regarded 93 a guru or an Be fa. 
ut he has fanned into flame the amori ns 
desire for learning. But he hus tanki th 
younger generation of Bengal ns much rari 









his written ond zo word as through the 
example of his life. Itis a glorious life, inde 
in whieh the body is neither pampered nor 
d but Just kepi at a proper level of 
physical eiticiency:; li whieh ‘mony la neither 
hoarded oor despised but mode to obey the 
dictates of p tender and generous: I and 
serve others in. the hour of need, iu Tyhaleh 
celibacy has been pursued not on acetal i 
the dread of domestidfy which bohenmiank 

engenders faut bécsoss of Ue siosfin to carii 











mall one's energies for the noblest enda of tife, 


und in which the pride of place and fortune 
has nol been permitted to damp one's Inlerest 
im one's unfortunate brethren. Thus Dr. P, C 
Ray's life teaches us thal an idealist je not 
necessarily w dreamer and that Idealism ty 
nol s passive «pite et mind—it is eyna 












The 
(a) SIR PATRICK GEDDES. 


The death of Slr Patrick Geddes is.a distin 
loss (o humanity. Sir Patrick wes born at 
Parti (in Scotiand) on October 20, 1854 
Trained in biology, in the labaratorv of 
Professor Huxley al the University College, 
London, nud at several continental Universities, 
he heeame demonstrator im physiology ut 
University College, Dundee, and in 1919 Profes- 
sor of Sciolagy and Civis sb the Bombay 
niversity, where he did excellent work. He 
diui. pioneer research in the: evolution of sex. 
‘His interest from the besianing was in. the 
relation of biological science to society. anil 
in particular to the prablems of Civics. 


While retaining his professorship of Botany 
ut Dundee, be was one of the founders of the 
“Socialogical Society in London (1003), giving 
attention mainly to the civic asperi of its 
work: Going in 1914 to London, he organised 
a civic exhibition, During his professorship 
in Bombay, he male- surveys and reports on 
many Indian cities and gardens, and in Jer 
silem produced designs- of enlarging the city and 
for the several University Colleges. Amimest his 
many works, the gne of greatest interes! to 
us in Indis is the Life and Works of Jagadls 
Chandro Bose. Sir Patrick Geddes came lo 
Bombay in 1019 ma the first occupant of the 
Choir of. Sociology aml Ciyies, a pos! which 
he held for five years, During hia stay mm 
(hut city he touk o deep Interesi in town- 
planning. nnd gave an exhibition in the [n&ti- 
(uig of Science. The exhihlis incimied speci- 


mena illustrative of modero uri, ms well 1% 


plans of model citira anil a sketch of his famous 
üntlook Tower at Edinburgh, which was for 
many years a stimuloling laboratory al 
sociological enquiry. His keen interest in 
indiy was maintained even afler be bad lef! 
Adis shores and ene of the irsi things he did 
‘on his feturn to Europe was to establish an 
Indian College at Montpellier University, which 
gwa good des! to his inspiralion and cens- 
tess work for lis propria 


th) MAR, PROVAT KUMAR MUEHERIL 


Mr. Provaà Kumar Mookerjee, Barat. Law, 
the fumows Bengalee novelist and shori story- 
writer, died ant his Calcutta residence on the 
Sih March af the nge ol 59. Mr. Mookerjee, 
who was born in 1872, graduuled from the 
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Presidency College and went to England ti 
quality for the Bar. His arrival in Landu 
synchronised with the deith of Queen Vie- 
toria. His book of stories "Deshi-O-Bilati 7 


shows that be had an Intimate knowledge of 


Enutish life. He was called to the Engl h Bar 
In 1902 and on return home practised at Gaya 


fur a pretty long time, thongh his heart wes 
not in his profession. 1) was here tut he 
wrote his famous novel “Rome Sandari™ 
which, contains description of Kushmir of a 
nature which l is impossible. for umyone to 
depict without personal experience. Even 
Rabindranath was 'duped/ and when he wis 
preparing to pay his first visit to Kashmir lie 
took the book. with him, ond was agreeably 
surprised. when the author disclosed to timp 


that the book had been written without Kis 


ever going to Kashmir. 


While at schoot yoong. Provat Kumar touk 
a ħand in writing shori stories and was àble- 
to impress the pulilie with his great nh ities 
Fram Englund he used to contribute short 
stories to the once famous, but now defunct, 
Hharati, ati. it was not long before that his 
reputation as n story writer was firmly estan- 
lished. “Nava-Katha," “ Shorashi” amit 
'Deshi-O-Bilati" are his best story bodies: 
“Hamn Sundari” "Sindur Kanto,” * Nishide 
dhs-Phal” * Nubin-Sanyashi,” “ Jugal Shahityik™ 
sre among his widely-known novels He 
wrote utremitting!y al) his life and ihe 
volume of his output Is considerahle. After 
Rabindranatli Tágore, Provst Kumar Wis 
undoubtedly the best Bengali storyewriler, umi 


Lt is by his short stories that he will be imi- 


ing an enduring place in tie hintary i of 
Bengali (iterat. 


(c) MI Ki V. BANGASWAMI IYANGAM, 


Denth occurred at Delhi, e the age of 46) af 
the Hon. Mr. K. V. Hangaswamy Lyangnur, a 
elected member of the Council óf State trian 
Southern Indiu. He had been connected with 
the Central Legislature for over twenty sours, 


‘since the days ol tbe Minto-Moriey -reforma 


Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar was a great phütuu- 
thropist and had helped many charitable Hiiti- 
tuitions He was connected with (he S-irz-ursm ` 
Mutticipalliy for several years and had a” 
tatiqnalistic torn ‘of mind, Not unnaturally. 
therefore, the news of the premature demise 











F e 


of Mr. lyangur has caused widespred) regret. 


if he was Hover in the lime-light, lis had. 


always been, since he enlered publie life, in 
the feld of active national service, readily 
atretchimg lis helping hand to every good 
cause ar progressive movement. 
ested in spirit as he wat mnobirosive by 
nature, he early won the confidence and rea- 


peet of the public and retained them till the’ 


very last. [t was lo the sphere of legita- 
tures that he found opportunities equal to bis 
Virtues. As a member of the old Imperial 
Legislative Council, and of the reformed 
Assembly a4 well as of the Council of State— 
In fact as w legislator of over twenty years’ 
experience in diferent legislatures lie had ty 
his credit B record of excellen! würk. 5 
politics, pever did he swerve from ihe path 
‘Of nationalism. A gamindar with an uncom- 
monly progressive outhoak and n gentleman 
of for more than generous impulses, he will 
be long remembered nat otily In South Indis 
bot beyond, for his many’ good  qualltics 
among which mone perhaps shone better than 
his greal éxpacity far unostentalious public 


(U) DR: SARAT CHANDRA HANERJEE. 


Death is announced, ín Calcutta, of Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Sarat Chandra Banerjee, MLA. 
DI., the secood son ef the late Sir Gooroodas 
Banerjee, Dr. Banerjee was a distingmished 
graduate of the Calcutta University, having 
obtained the Doctorate of Laws. He started 
practisé as à Vnkil im Calcuita High Court, 
Where he enjoyed an unrivalled reputation for 
lis erüdillon and legal Jearniny. His services 
were, Inter, requisitioned by ihe Governmen! 
of India in the Legislative Department, where 
he soon mode a great impression by tho ureul 


às disinter- 


provement Tribuna] wana crenied, he wan 
selected a» iti first president, and bis term of 
olive was retewed every two years np till 


G0 years. Eloquent tribute to the high quality 
of his work in the Tribunal was puid by the 
Hon'ble the Chief Justice, Sir George Rankin, 
when s few mouths after his rulirement his 
lordship unveiled Dr, Banerjee’s portr 





being the gift to the ‘Tribunal of the legal 


practitioners of thut Court, 58:8 token of their 
esteem amd regard for the deceased. 
te) PANDIT PADMA SINGH SHARMA. 

Ex-president of the All-India Literary Hindi 
Sammeln nni the first recipient o tbe Manila 
Prosmd: Prize, Pandit Padzm Singh Sharntu, the 
well-known Hini unther, critic and writer, 
who ial on Avril 7, was añe of ihe pillars Di 
Hind! Uterature He devoted — himself to 
literzry nursulis with a religious fervour ail 
hell à nnique position in the Hindi wari. He 


wielded a virile pen ami fiis denih as created 


a gap which will not be (ed in the hear 
future. "l'ha Hindl literary work] is the poorer 
hy his death. Pandit Padmasingh was a very 
deep scholar im Hindi, Urdu, Sunskril, and 
Persian ns well, As o critic be stands in a 
class by himself an much by his ability amd 
discernment a3 by his’ being the pioneer uf 
"vomparntive ‘eriticlam™ in Hindi As un 
*ssavist he has no rivals, He was easily the 
most eloquent and fluent writer in the Inngnage: 
ond the ornate and flowery qualities of his. 


Prose keem to be àn echo in Hindi of Macaulay's 


Writings. He was, indeed, the Muealay of 


Hindi, having the same: brilliance, felicity nnd 


sonoraisness antl having also the same gifts 
of Irony and satire. 


| ion which marked tis work. 
When inter on, about 1912, the Caleutty Ior 


ey —Ó; 


Mist n ik= are ay dSUnpiicles 


elitr hr det mma talta, bu c Ped. 





ids Passurpla of Uie Cali: 
Iu. Tides V. Fus. Surge s etg he Aur]: 
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Wonrp o9 OPINION 


Nn akyl eie Af aho Aere hra mr a 
Liceul auivore lees. qu SOC ieri ibd a aeri 
This apesaki lier Murat aste 


-Erei wd warmer irme HÀ vetaa 
=h at Meg jen gotas Beman LAG pai ukiy da le 
baai Ba wji ae be hiin and dnpt 4) M o3 
Maurzai 


= Pila enra mm hirre e. eum (sr jo dm tae 
—The Literary Review 


= thet Yomi ima báevuihà dis artedeig me 
mercem ino Ww qw pauamkng-e — The "uir 


Au eate 
yip pama laaa jml a roue Mila Re 
" Hein emi] brkienes ot fis End ja uaki — Fia Hindu 
7 (M earteiDrnal]p pesedtcel, asmdemas exu] demi ad 
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The Hindu-Mussalman Problem 


By Nagendra Nath Gupta. 


One of the commenest arguments urged 
against the establishment of an Indian mile in 
India is the communal difficulty, the smol- 
Hering hatred between the followers of 
different religions in India and the frequency 
with which this bitterness finds vent in the 
quibreak of violent riots involving the loss 
of life anil other serious outrages, "The pre. 
sumption js that British rule in India has been 
snecessful In preventing these outbursts, but 
if it were to be withdrawn or replaced by a 
purely Indian rote, communal factions and 
strife woulil appesr all over the country od 
the result would be anarchy and chios, The 
(wo principal communities in Indie are the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans: the other com- 
munities are in an insignificant minority. 

For a dispassionate consideration of this 
question it is necessary to remember thal 
Hinds ond Missalmuns fived in India long 
before the British came to this country or 


held dominion over it. Ef there were any: 
truih in the shove argument India shook’ have 
been in a stale-of anarchy anil chaos befort the 
advent of the British, bul such à theory would 
lie contrary to facis; There were both amter 
and prosperity in Inda under Mho Mahomedan 
rule and even exrlier, There is no record or 
historical evidence of a state. of pnarchy at any 
time iñ Inda Of course; there were: brief 
periods of disurder and Lewlesanesa as during 
an invasion or the faction fights of rival 
claimants to power, but there are no mdica- 
tions thal there were of any (ime prolonged 
periods of misrule or such protracted confu- 
sian as was Likely te end.in anarchy. On the 
contrary, the agriewlturisis, who form an over-- 
whelming majority of the population, pur | 
their immemorial avecalion (in — peace, E 
thrived nnd social order prevailed throughout 
the country. The mere fact that India conti- 
nues to be @ populous and"peaceful country ts: 
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conclusive proof of he faei that she wus fot 
incessantly torn. by internal factions and ib- 
lernecine wars Xo nallon can survive per- 
peluni warfüre or onlin comm nil hatred, 
‘Such antagonism as might have existed helped 
the development and not the destruction af 
Ihe race. 

Compmuna] differences in India do nor imply 
s racial difference. The Moghul) eonquer- 
or of India Were merged in the resident 
population of india. By far the majority at 
present-diy Mussalinuns of [odin are Moslems 
ly conversion und-not bv descent. — 1 ds not 
necessary to enquire minutely into the history 
Of their conversion any more then do find oul 
how slurving villagers were converted to 
Christianity during periods of famine. 1n the 
oullying villages of Inda there are millians 
Of Mussalmona who, apart from their religion, 
Tétain the enstoms thal their forefathers 
followed before being  converled to Islam 
They speak the same language as their Hindy 
neighbours ani follow the same pursuits, M 
would be impossible for Hindus and. Mussal- 
munus p Jive together in the same village if 
there were hereditary feuds between them or 
if they were bent upon cutting one another's 
Ihroats— Decasioónal quaurrels might have faked 
place as they will in the best regulated fumi- 
lies; for that mutter, there are squabbles het- 
ween dilTerent Hindu Tàctions and betwee 
Shias and Sunnis among the Mirssalmans, — Bri 
no ene ever heard of n communal problem. 
Hindus tved peacefully umiér: Miussalmanu rule. 


They bre dow the same people belonging to the. 


ame rece, "They are free to follow the tenets 
of their own religions. without any Inter- 
ferenee ór hiüdranes, | Apart from religion al! 
theie interests are common atid what Imrts one 
hurts the other, — Mussalmans arg now being 


scared by thé bugbear of 3 Mimin Raj, whieh 


is heing persistenily described as the goal of 
hes Indian movement. As beth 
Himlus and Mussalmans belong to the. same 


atonal 


race, and neither is an allen i is Immaterial 
which assumes the role of the ruler, though if 
is tbotdentty clear tint what is being nimel 
ab ds neither n Hindu por Missal min rule, 
but on Indian rule in which all communities 
will be odequately represented and will have 
a vale in the control of affairs, 


Another imaginary stumiling-block jo the 


edtablishment of a uatlanal Government ln 


Indio js the interest of the minorities: The 
lenderness amd te Lbouhifulness which con- 
jure up bes: diltheulties would be more 
commendable if they were: a lille unselfish, 
AH nüxed communities ory composed af 
majoriàes and minorities, but their inleresta 
nre identical and what is good for the majority 
it also gol for the minoriiy, There ean never 
be any question of the Interests of the mitarity 
being sacrificed to those of the majority. In 
mos! counlries Ihe ruing tlasa ia numerically 
im a minority, but ii does. nol necessarily 
fallow: that the interests of the majority suffer 
thereby, oA Government is only satisfactory 
when all” interests of suijorities aa well ay 
minorities, are pripertionitely — represented, 
ami that must be the atm of ull national and 
representative, Governments, The prohlem of 
the minorities in india does not present amy 
real or serigus difficulty, 

As regurils (he Hinila-Mussalimin prohlen is 
there uny reuson wliiy it &hould le more acute 
in British Tudis than in the Indian States 
governed by (heir own rulers? These States 
sometines consist of extensive lerritories lii- 
hahited by mixed populutions of Hindus and. 
Mussulmáns, and {here art minorities os in 
other parts of the country, These States are 
not independent and owe allegiance to ihe 
paramount British Power in India. There. is 
n British Resident, who represents the Britis 
Government, allached iy every Indian State, 
but there is-nol constant or unnecessary inter- 
ference with the internal administration,of the 
affairs oF these States, Almosl every Stale has 
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holh: Hindu and. Mussalian subjeets and. they 
live at peace with one another. No one hus 
ever ħheund of the Hindit-Mussalman problem 
In any indian- State ii-is beheved rbal many 
of these Statos are more cnvlely governcil 
tian British Imlia. The rulers ore ollen 
pleusarc-seehing mert who pass all Their. Hm 
in. te pursuit of pleasure imd do not attenil 
to the affairs of their States, Nevertheless. 
errand of Hhese rulérs are bhrosd-nunded anl 
make no dislineliod between their Hindu and 
Mussalman subjects. Hyderabad is the largest 
and most important Indian State mmi = the 
Nizam, takes the foremost rok among the 
Princes ot indie The Nizam s n follower of 
Islam imi Aydersbad is in thal sense u 
Mahomeden State. Mest of tiw great anil 
wealthy nobles of. Hyderabad are. Mussalnana 
and yer the present. Prime Minister ol Hsiera- 
bad isa Hindi Similarly, Mysore is a. Hir 
State aod the Maharaja of Mysore is an ortho- 
dox Hindu, but he has appointed a Mussaiman 
as his Prime Minister, The best among Ue 
Indian Princes have no religious or rece pre- 
judices.  Hindu-Mussalman riots are rarely, if 
ever, reported from Indian States. There: is 
ne scrambling between the. (wo. communities 
for favour-and spevial treatment. [f£ ull. Fadia 
hat been Uke (he Lodion States there. would 
have been no such thing as the Hindu-Mussal- 
mun problem. 


Since, however, the existence of this proti- 
lem in British India is ao undeniable fact if is 
the obvious and imperative duty of the Govern- 
mun öf Indit to find o satisfactory solution 
for this difficwliy: wheal is the explanation for 
the anomaly (het whereas this problem dies 
not exial in the States tiled) by Mdion Princes 
it should howe attained such serious propor- 
lignes in British India? Gronting that it was 
in existence when the greater. part. of. India 
passed Lo Briish contro] its removal was: thie 
Urat duly of the British Government Thal 
Government lays claim to many virtues; it is 
claimed (hal the wlfaire of British India are 
much better administered than those of the 
States onder Indian rule: Tf so; a solution for 


the Hindi-Mussalman problem. shenld have 
been foun at the ontert af the new order of 
(him. Instead of which, it is evident that 
this problem bes been growing more. acute 
with the passing yeurs.. Insfewd of a solution: 
being found the problem ls becoming more 
complicated year after year, Some years age 
Hinudu-Mahetudan rials were only deci- 
sionalls reported froni remite villages und 
they were lovariibly die to the slaughter of 
cows, the Mussalmans eonsiiering if incum- 
bent upon them li slaughter cows on a pari- 
eular iav In the year while the Hindus regard 
them os the inom) sacred animals uan earth, 


Formerly Uris was Ie ily cause of imis- 


mideratondings between these two important 
communities, but jatterly the differences have 
multiplicd sand force riols hove frequently 
broken oul in large cities apparently without 
uny .provdcalion, These riols are quelled 
either. taptily or imnedintely, and there ure 
grave allegations mude against the police and. 
the local authorities. 


On ihe other hand, the authorities. attribute: 
these outbreuks to the. mischievous activities 
of agitators: This is merely an attempt to 
ahifi responsibility and does not carry convic- 
lon. Agitators lavo nothing t6 gain liv Inclt- 
ing Hindus: aod Mussalimnans to bresk one 
another's beads. The rabble that does. some 
looting. when riats brenk ont consists of men 
whe are not agiintors and who have no inthe 
ence. The one irresistible conclusion is that 
British rule in Indin las nób been conducive b 
Ile promellon ol harmony bebween the. Hindu 
amd  Mahomedaa communities, If anything, 
thr difference olreatly in existence has berni 
accentuated and fresh sources of friction are 
constanliy — appearing. — Looked mt from any 

point af vjew the Hindu-Mirssalmin übleni 
reflects iv eredit upon Britlah ae in Tain, 





The duty of 4 Government wiirb alms to 


he the test for ihe country is not the sup- 
pression of strife, bul the prevention and 
erudicution of causes thal omy Teud to strife, 
ami ip this duty the present Government has 
suypaully failed. 





The Repori of the Franchise Commilice not 


only «desis with, and formulates proposals: 
upin, some Of the iost intricate anid moment- 
ons problems of. Indian constitutional advance, 
hut is embodied in a tome of nearly S00 pages — 
divided Inia twenly-twou chapters, including a 
nmajoriüy repart, 3 milorily report (or ir 
‘minute of disent’ by three leading — Indian 
members), o ‘rejoinder by tbe majority lo the 
minority report, besides explanatory notes, 
qualifying deelurutions, mild and strong pra- 
bista by individünls or groups of members, and 
glo ne less than eight important appendices! 
The results. systermatized wml digested) mm the. 
Ropert are based on the oral statements: re- 
edrded of S11 witness examined by the 
Conunittee wid of those of 73 others by the 
Provincial Conmnittees. and also on 187 written 
slulenedia received by the former, and 1,120 
through the medinm of jhe batter. 


The Committee, therefore, evidently feel 
jostitied in making the observation that in 
regard to their recoommendstions. they "can 
claim thot they are bused on a full exaimina- 
tion of the field’: This: is, of course, not 
wholly eorreet, for as admileg by Lord 
Lothiun himself, shorlly before his departure 
frein fudin, Wo views represented by thie 
Congress party did not at ail come within the 
Commies work o[.— exiimimiution.— und 
enmquiry'—whosoever'é faul it might huve 
been. due des In the cirenmstances, Lhe 
contention that the Commiltee's recurimeri- 
(lutions ‘were ‘based on a nlii examination of 
ihe Held is obviously untenable, and ther 


*Meqerr of Abe ruil daa Fre i bee Vom mittee m 


a 


proposuis this heck that weight and definite 
ness, which otherwise conld have been justly 
claimed for them. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that unlike the Report of the Simin 
Comimissinn, thet of the one presided over by 
Lord Lothian is based on a large volume pf 
dab and materials rendered availible to it 
by the co-operation of all the political parties 
in the couniry—other than the Congress. 
That being 40, be would be a boll man 
(except, of course, the editors of our dailies, 
who have gat to do it) who would) venture 
to express his views, oan à Report of. such 
composite ami complex. character, in a hurry, 
And though nearly three months have elapsed 
since fix publication om the drt of June. it bs 
with considerable diffidence that | ani even 
now approaching the subject. TI need scarce: 
ly add that | propose to confine inysell fo bat 
some of the salient features of the Report, 
Which have struck me ns deserving of special 
attention. 
U 

Before, however, | comment on any of the 
specific. proposals mude by. the (Committee, 
it is but fair that | shoulit present a broad 
survey—as briefly as | con—ol whet would 
be the met results of the acceptance of their 
recommendations. These have, no doubt, 
appeared already in every newspaper anri 
journal but Ihe miller is of so greut ii 
importance and tremendous. a signifleanee Na 
to bear repetition, amd 1 mnke xo upology fur 
recapilulating them, in inv own way, Inu 
summarisel form. Now, ns | understand the 
recommendations, they will (if accepted) lead 


THE BEGINNINGS OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 


fo the broadening. af the basis of the fran- 
chise, au Milows ta) the electorate in the 
provinces (for the provincial legislatures), 
which stands new al abont FE lakhs, will- be 
ruixed to 300 lakhs —or roughly to a little 
more thon Ave Limes dH presen! number— 
which will mean the enfranchisement of H 
per cent. of the total population of British 
Tutia, and: 42 per cent "of its adult male 
population; (b) the electorute for the British 
Indian portion of the proposed federal legisia- 
ture, which atands now of about 11) lukhs 
will be raised to more than that cow existing 
for the provincial legislatures, thal is tö, ahoni 
g5 jakhs—or roughly lo aearly eight times its 
present number—which will enfranchise 1 
per cent. of the male population, Ws against 
ihe existing one per cent, (c) the electorate 
‘for women, which stands now al Jess thai 
three lakhs and a quarter, will be raised to 
6B lakhs-—or roughly to! more than twenty 
limes ‘its present number by reserving 
between 2 and 3 per cent, of the: seats of the 
new provincial legislatures Tor women. mem- 
bers, ani this securing to them about öne- 
lilth of the new electoral roll for the 
provinrial legislatures; and. (d) au appreciably 
inrge registralion of the so-called depressed 
classes on: the electurul rolls, a substantially 
increased representation of labour (38 seals 
in the. provincial councils, 4s compared with 
Ù at present) und the continuance ol the 
present special constituancies for the landed 
and the commercial interests anid also for the 
representation of the unjversitles. These 
recommendations, im. my opinion, are the 
principal and striking features of tbe Fran 
thisé Conmittee’s: Report. 
Ini 

But sport from the extent te which the Coni- 
mittes recommendations will enfranchise 
ndnlt Fodian hamanliy—as summarized above— 
one should also take ints account their propo- 
cals regarding the highly important questio 





pf che qualificata for exercising the fran 
chise; pmi ihe methal of voting th be adopted at 
Mections, to be able ln ‘appraise correctly: the 
value Of the system worked oat by the Com- 
mittee. And here | pote with satisfaction that 
along with property qualifiextion— which has 
beet sufficiently lowered so 28 Lo inelade Targe 
numbers of lnnidhbolders, lenatibs anit rent-pux- 
vers (both in urban und rural areas) and even 
consilerable sections of the poorer. elasses— 
miircation has also. heen accepted, for tho Arat 
lime. believe, as a credential for the. exercise 
of the right. of. franchise, though. it [s to dier 
in its standard in the case of men and women 
voters: for instance, thal in the case of ihe for- 
mer—for the Federal Assembly— biping Ube 
possession of the matriculation òr the school. 
ieaving certificate or its equivalent, while in 
that of ihe letter the sitainment of ediicalion 
np-to Ehe upper primury stumlard, As regurds - 
the method of election, il is grutifying to note 
thet jt is bo lhe “direct”, as opposed to Ihe in- 
direc) or the group system, which had the 
strong backing of ibeo Marquess ol Follend and 
several olher influential retired. Maglo-Imlian 
administrators, ami which was — strenuonaly 
ugiinted and pressed by some of the members : 
of the Committee during Hle examination of 
the witnesses. "The group system, had ii come 
io be embodied in the new Indian constitution, 
would have, in my. opiniun, Ted—-except per- 
haps in the cove of the. central second. cliam 
ber, ihe Senale—io idisusitruuA. curmseqnuenoes:.: 
J, tlierefore, opposed it empliuntically, when in- 
viled by the Franchise Committee lo appear 
before them at Patma, and | am naturally gra- 
tied Lv Hue rejection af thin new — fangled: 
scheme which was sought 1o fe imported inte 
the Indian election procedure. from Syria and: 
Turkey, Well, olf well Mul ends well, 
IV 

Such being the broad and striking fealires 
wl the recommendations in the Report, the 
question now in about the value. oof 
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iheni valne im relation t» the constitutional 
development thal we all expect. Now, the 
Tilue of atv administrolive, eonslilitionil or 
political system cannot be properly adjudged 
except in relation to the object in view—4that 
In, nol so mneh the thing in Itself. os 
Hs being capable of meeting the require- 
ments of the situabon for which it 15 devised. 
And here comes In the great difficulty of in- 
swerig the question T have formuliuted 
above—in view of ibe immense diversity: of 
Inti piblic opinion, divided at present inb 
that wf varios groupa, sections amil partits, 
The vecredifed jeuder tin Bombay) of one 
well-known political party has already sound- 
ed su nute of alarm by issuing s sislement to 
Lie: effect that meh à great extension by one 
Jup (as proposed by the Franchise Commit- 
tee) is, Lam afraid, risky’, and that "the trans 
fer uf power shonld in the beginning be to 
hands titted te exercise The responsibility with 
wisdom and o caution. Well, ‘wisdom anil 
caution’ are fine things, no doubt, bat. anfor- 
Iunutely ey are nol the inevitable comeomit- 
ants of democracy anywhere, least ofall in iia 
incipient stage, and to wall till these — two 
desirable ai] lovable characteristics are: dc- 
velyped-in the bidian masses, before (hey can 
he trusted lo exercise the righl of vote, would 
be to wail veritably till the Greek Kalendis: 
Il ig however, sigtilicunt to tole thot tlie 
views so expressed have Founil qs open sapport 
from the other prominent leaders of that pariy. 


Iu striking contrast, however, to the "wisdont 
ard caution school of thinght, is the opinion 
given expression to by the avowed organs of 
the Congress party, amd also: by some of The 
Independent section of the nationalist press, 
which ‘generally —though ol ‘invariahly— 
supports the Views of the Congress school (ne 
merl nol quote the comments of the. Congress 
group, since they are all pledged to midi 
fronchise, and fhe Report jo them is thos the 
herald of—what one of them cole—a ‘spurious 


Swarai’. The journal, which wes thal strik- 
ingly olliterative and picturesque phrase, bes- 
lows  (maturally) the allowing  glowinit 
panrasyrie Gn the three milhors af the minute 
of dissent (Messrs. Tambe, Chiniamani ani 
Bukhwlo), and empluisiaes the importance of 
iis observations by printing the whole of il án 
italics: The three todian Liberals—bopeless- 
ly conservative: ‘peonlo all of  theti—wint 
adult franchise in thirty years. they could 
mik for it only in-a- mime of dissent" I stall 
not have Ihe impertinence to allempt kr take 
away the deel of this comment—made all the 
more foreeful in ilalics—as 1 am concerned 
with collating facts and not ollering comments 
of my own, al this stage. i shall, Hierefore, 
leave it af that—that the above-quoted extract 
may be taken fo represent the view of Lhe 
avowed organ of te Congress school ef 
thought, It is thos clear that the: Congress 
parly—if onc may jodve from the comenta 
in their organs—will lave none of the Report 
Yy 

Turning to the views of Ihe independent sec- 
Lion or Ube nothonalist press—which is múl 
necessarily oonmmilled ta the apport. nf Cor- 
gress views, like the avowed organs of thal 
parly-—one detect& no unanimitv on the valir 
ef the Committee's recommendations. "The 
lending nationalist paper of Southern India 
m eritical bul nol uinippreciative, Tor it regards 
the Report ys "li récord. of. work accomplished 
uniler very difficult gud Iryiug conditions’. -As 
regards “the manner and meho öf investi- 
Rolion’ adupted by the Committee, the Hindu 
pays a just Iribute tà the "ability, skill aad re 


source’ of Lord Lothian, to whom (according 


la. d "is dae In so unall degree the uchieve: 
ment of upproximale agnrevment ou the. major 
issues, White holding thal Ne Commilten hive 
exaggerated. Ihe. ailininistralive difficulties’ (jit 
the matter of the introduction aof aduit 
franchise), it frankly cunceites [hal "neveribe- 
less there id the fact that phe mimber of votes 


a 
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is now proposed ta be inereased from seven to 
(hirty-six mions, while ihe proposals in 
regard to women's Cranehiad condilute in lhe 
opinion af the Minds ‘w definite improvement 
an ihe present state of things Coming ms tiry 
du from an ivtvanced, lndependent and influ- 
ential mathonaliad organ, these opinions have # 
iistine! valie aint importance. 


These views, however, do pot seen) to be 
shared by another independent and leading 
nntionnlist organ—ihe Tribune ol Lahore— 
which thinks that the ‘predominant feeling’ 
evoked by Ihe Report will be “one of keen dis- 
appointments s. grounds for this view ore 
dated as follows: “There are only to real 
testa by which the Report can be judged, Does 
it make for dewoctucy, aod i il acceplible to 
representative indian opinion? Both these 
questions musl be answered in the negative.’ 
The reckons urged in favour of Lhis contention 
are that the umber Lo be enfranchised—noame- 
ly. 00 milliiy substantially. lees {hon the 
maximum recommended by -30 inadequately 
tepresentutive: a. body as the Franchise Sub- 
Cummitiee of the Round Table Conference, 
whieh wee 25 por cent. of Ihe. population; 
ao whole’ Now | have got before me Lie 
Heport of (he Conference Sub-Committee: anil 
cannot, therefore, verify the statement about 
its recómiendattan, as stated by the Tribune, 
tnt It seems Io me that (hewsoever worded) 
4 could only mean to fix the marimum (Hol 
necessarily Ihe aelusl) at 25 per cent, of the 
population, Twenty-live per ccol. of Ww tatal 
population wouhl be aboul 64 millions, and 
weld amount to nearly. a half of the — adult 
popnlation. d sm extremely doubtful if it wus 
8i large à number (hal they. contemplated, 
‘with, equanimity. for the first. enfranchisement, 

As regurds the second question raiseil by the 
Tribune—which. also Ilt answers in the nrega- 


live—mnamelv, whether Ihe Committee's recom: 


miendntlons will be 'aeceptable fo representa- 
live Indian opinion —thal is a subject on whith 
Ihere are bound to be legitimate differences: of 

| - i 


opinioù, unless H be assumed fab oniy the 
view: of Congress pariy is io be regarded ts 
‘represemintive (avian opinion’, Thal is not the 
view evidently of even. tho Hindu—o uay na- 
thing of severni fending organs ot other schools: 
al thought, whieh are all, seearding to their 
light, expanents of whel they regard ns ‘tee 
presentative Indian opinion’ i rather p vagus 
lerm, which in the present cundition af politi- 

cal aclivities and. public-affairs i the country, 
is suseeptibie of diferent interpretatio, 
necording lo the wew of the votaries of the 
different sebools of. though. 

vi 


Though no constilutiimol problem is beyond. 
hunian widen and resources, yet Hut ol tir- 
trodicing fortiewith adult franchise In this 
couniry is nol quile si simple ar feasible, ms 
it is declared to be by some of the critics of 
ihe Franchise Committee's Report. The 
biggest self-governing democracy in the wurld. 
Liday, Ihe United States of America, bas a 
tell population of. 122 milions, while the 
alill population only of British India wauilil 
be 120 millions, oul of a total of 257 millions. 
These figures speak for themselves, Our adult 
population. of 130 millions, Wf. enfrunchised: at 
ones, wold involve ‘numbers: which are. far 
lirger'— as stated in the Report under con- 
sideralion— than have ever been mide the 
Foundation for.a demoeralically-governed state. 
in history.” — This, though tol a conclusive 
argument, is nonetheless one whieh cannot he 
lightly brushed aside. as is sought to be done 
by same, Whether it is an indigenous or a 
foreign government that Ls lo wield the desti- 
ales of India in future, the Lntrodiirtion by li 
ot miili franchise will have lo be a question 
of reasonable time—if the new constitution is 
to. develop on a sound and stuble Imais, and 
nol collapse like o house of ‘curds. Though 
literucey may not invariably imply the posses-- 
sion, on the part of a literate person, of 
political wisdom of a sort—as is: perhaps 
unnecessarily emphasized by the authors of the 
Keport—still it goes & long way in equipp 
a voter for the proper discharge of his duties 
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in that capacity, That ls evidenced by the 
Commillee's awa action in laying down an 
eilucstionul test as one of the quatifleations 
both for the mun und woman voter, in future. 
In this view of the matter, the prevailing low 
slandurd af lileracy in British. Iniis-—barely 
8 per cent. of the total population—is natural- 
ly oa greal handicap which will hove tu be 
seriously tackled by thë future Education 
Ministers iw. thw provinces. Lasily, the 
niministrative dificulty af organizing ihe elec- 
tions of 130 miliions: of voters, all at ance; con 
only be nude light of by these who do not 
care Lo approach his problem imn n serious 
spirit, probably for want of knowledge of the 
nüburé of the organisation required, the iMi 
eullies anderlying ihe work fo be done, the 
large amount of expenditure likely toa he 
involved, ond the extent of experience and 
copacity required on the pert of officials, for 
the purpose of, conducting smoothly the elec- 
tions of what would he the largest 
enfrunchised lmomanily in the world, 
YII 

The net resall of the discussion seems to be 
ihat (excepi on ibe pointa bo some of which 
I E shall presently refer) ihe scheme embodied 
in the Report should be accepted ay a fairly 
resonshle one, by all who woukt nut approach 
the problem of Indian enfranchisement either 
as mere (heorisis or wedded tò some pre- 
conceived motions. like thal for instance, of 
the desirability of the immediate conferment 
of adulf franchise: This- is nat to sny, how- 
ever, thal the majority of the Committee were 
righl it selling their face uguinst the Immediate 
introduetinn of adult franchise even where it 
wos perfectly feusihle and coull be smoothly 
worked without causing administrative incon- 
venience, namely, in our large urban areas. 


fn this respect the dissenting members did not. 


in my opinion, go far enough, They did 
sugdesi tho extension Gl adult franchise to all 
the cities am! towns with a minimam popila- 
tion Of af leasl one Ilikb—they could have 
reasonably gene down to half a Lakh—but 
they need nal have proposed the allernative of 
mdult franchise in provincial capitals only, as 


they have done. This, if accepted and strictly 
interpreted, would exeluile an. imrpariant urban 


Ares Hke Luekuow, besides Hfteen other large 


cies in British India, with populations of 
mere ihan one lakh.. Here Jt is worth noting 
Ihot Major Milner afso supports ‘the Introduc- 
tion al adult fronclise in large lowns— noi 
necessarily eupiluls—as "both. feasihle — imil 
desirable,” and so docs MraSuhbarayan (p. 1921, 
The majority's reply on this point is hopeless- 
ly inconclusive and miserably perfunctory, 

The recommendation of the Cominittee 
about ihe cuntinmece of ihe special consti- 
fitiches hus also, naturally, evoked dissent 
from various quurters, both tis’ Odie) pounity 
and in Britain.. Here ii has beem subjected 
lö criticism paurticalariy by the Muslim oom- 
murnalists, as affecting their inieresta, while 
enriously they have reiteraled) in the same 
breath their own claim to what wonld be 
practically special constituencies for them, 
based upon separate electorites: In London, 
dissent from this recommendation in ihe 
Labour ürgan—4he Daílg Herald, There cin 
be oo doubt thet special comsiltuencies for in- 
lerests, sections, classes and communities must 
disappear in cour&e of time. 





Bur even more forceful tun (hose stated 
above are the objections that con reasonably 
be urged against the ¢iommittee’s. recom- 
mendations reloling to thè enfranchisement af 
preliminary stalement!, attached to my replies 
to the Committee's questionnaire, | emphatical- 
ly urged that if the constitution was to 
succeed, Tf should be so devised os ool to hive 
n disintegrating inllrence on Indian society, 
but shoul be rather on lines exleulated to 
coalesce and weld together, into an integral 
whole, the present centrifugal factors, by 
methods of centripetalization. in. iia respect 
the recommendations of the majority are 
woefully disappoluting, seriiualy objectionshte, 
and require to be agitated against, As against 
the recommendation of the Simon Commission: 
rejecting. for weighty reasons, separate elec- 
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torutod Tor the depressed classes so«called, the 
majority of ihe Lothian Committee have come 
mitted themsrlves (0 propositions which 
amnount in eNet to à. revered! of the Simon 
scheme: Similarly, their recommeniation to 
uegregate women, as © separate depressed clan. 
as Ut were, ih likely Io have, in the tong rum, u 
disastrously Wisintegrating influwnce on Tndiun 
society. AS regards ihe depressed classes, H 
muy be said with sume abow of reason thu 
their spokesman on the: Committee had made 
u strenuous demund for separate electorates, 
(hough Wid equally clear that he was mot 
supported by other leaders, or the vast bulk 
of the depressed community, and Mahatma 
Ganidh] was undonbtediy righ! in offering am 
uncamprumtsing opposition tp the proposal, al 
Mie Ttound Table Conference in London lasl 
yèar, The position taken by the Franchise 
Committee majority in This matter ts obvinrsly 
ol aia weight, since they have nol cured to 
dixcuss—mmch less to prove the pntenabillty 
of— the very cogent arguments urged by the 
Simon Commission against the extension of 
sepurale electorates to ihe depressed classes, 
anil there lè a :deal of force in the complaint 
ot their having disposed of this momentous 
mutter, relating. to Ihe organic evolotion af 
Hindu society, in almost a spirit of levity- U 
is lo be earnestly hoped that Government wiil 
nol wccep! this recommendation, tn view of 
ihe declaration of so experienced wnd sintes- 
manty wr administrator us H. E. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey who (replying, at Alimora. to on address 


from thut section) expressed the. view that he 


iad no sympathy with thal school which was 
attempting. for political purposes, id create u 
sepatale community of the depressed classes. 

Even worse, to iny mind, Is the [lippearney 
displayed, by ihe majoris in the wey they 
luxve «dealt with the question of. womens 
franchise. Aa against their proposal to keep 
women volers in a state of eternal segreualion, 
it is justly vinphasived by the three dissenting 
indian members that ‘there wus a strong and 
an almost unanimous expression of opinion by 
women «witnesses tliat they did hol want 
women representatives in the legislatures to be 


elected by any commimil electorates, Tule 
faci is also vouched for by Sir- ! 
Yokih,:scho hus recorded In his note that “the 
wahan hive tot themselves asked for any arli- 





Hela! qualificatians, inmost of their represents- 


lives have strongly disapproved of the ile al 
creating any such qualiileations, jad have 
demanded that thes should be given suffrage 
on equal terms with men’. Bat that is mot all, 
as we fit it recorded in the majority report 
itself that ‘without exception. Ehe nor 
tives of women's organizations and individ 
women witnesses demanded Ghat the principle 
ot equatity between men and women shoals 
be the basis of the new constitution’, And m 
in the face of it all, they have recommended 
special measures ns they hove done, forsouth, 
of ihe ground that otherwise there would nor 
be o ‘sulficien! umber’ 0i women returned to 
the legislatures! The contention seems to be 
frivolous, when it te recalled (hal in. Brilnin 
well (where women ootnomber nien) there 
are at present but two women Members re 
timed to the House of Commons, out of « total 
ol sh hundred and Been. The Lothian 
majority argument need pol, therefore be 
purwied further, ài Mhe fact remains: that, 
however flimsy m ground there may be dau 
favour of the recommendation for separate 
vlectorsies (or depressed classes, there io nomi 
whalsoover in favour of making Indian worn, 
a cost. apiri from imien omen. These 
two recommendations of — the — isuujority 
of the Committee constitute, therefore, in my 
upinion, the gravest defects in an otherwise, 
on the whole, commendable Report. 


VIII 


This discussion has ‘growed -itike Topsy) 
into à longer one than either | expected of 
intended |i to be. But l cannot resist the 
lempiation of referring th one olher- matter, 
which | regard us of considerable | 
wid the omission of all reference to wik 
either ju the majority or the minority report 
—is rather disappointing, | refer to the omis- 















ston ol the problem of creating in British 


india territorial divisions for administrative 
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and electoral purposes analogous to the “States: 
constituting the United States of Amerie and 
niher Federal governments, The members: of 
both ihe majority and minority groups seem 
io have proceeded on the assumption thal a 
-suceessful working of a democratic conatitu- 
lion In British india is: pot inconsistent with 
Ihe mititenance of our present provincial 
winunistrations. If so, ibat is n wrong 
assumpti The Uniled Stiües — populstion. of 
122 millions is grouped in oo less than loriy- 

nine States, with un average population of less 
than two milliuns uid » half, a against the Lb 
miltions of the adult popuistion only of British 
India, grouped in bul Hine provinces, with Iwo 
of them with populutions of about Hity mili- 
um enl, ani almost all of them larger in orda 
ani] more 'popiulous than inary European aud 
American Stzies. The proposition hus to be 
thus state to evoke carclul considerntican T 
lite hands of al). well-wishers of the success of 
A democratic ndininisiration in this country. 
The result of basing the frunechise scheme on 
ihe evident assumption of Ihe continued. exis 
tence of our present system of administrealln 
‘in provinces, is thal iħe constituencies propus- 
a moder the scheme propounded in the Ieport 
are boned to be enormous areas. which Tor all 
practical purposes will render any personal 
Cont or rélations between them onl their 
representatives absolutely impossible, for—as 
pointed dul by the Manehesfer Guardian 
“constituencies whose area is measured in 
thousands of square. miles nre not easy to 
Ccunvuüss', dus country so extensive as Iudiu— 
which in iis wren anil population is really a 
sub-continent, and whieh for ages vel lo come 
is likely lo retain salisiled with inadequately 
developed communicalions—the only feasible 
method of making demmerncy a success is to 
müke thu electoral urea 5o compact that ii may 
li- praeticuble for the representatives In éstab- 
lish clise confael aul personal relations with 
their constituents, which would be obviously 
impossible imiler the Lothian scheme. | shall 
not pursue this maiter further, bot | have felt 
justified in drawing ottention to ii in the hope 


that the question of ‘states verses provinces" 
ey evoke discussion In Ihe press; so Thoi in 
course of time, it miny be brought) within the 
range of practical polities, We must mabe up 
our minis from mow, thal if demveracy 1s dur 
sacceed in India, our provinces must disappear 
and be replaced by numerous compact *states", 

For the rest. it remains to emphasize that 
though Lord Lothian declared In the course 
uf a speceh, af Simla, thal the — Franchise 
Commitee wax. iH-adapted, by resson of Its 
highly composite personnel, for the object TI 
view fas it had on it far too many. advocules. 
and — partizams of special — claims, ond 
interests.) it ls ull the more gratifying thal 
ihe resull achieved Has been, on ie while, 
fairly satisfaclory. And T agece with the ob- 
servatian mido in the course of his note by 
Major. Milner, M.P., that ‘the recommendations 
constibule an immense advance on the ‘extsl- 
ing podition’, us also that if ‘a Committee hu 
helerweneous, both politically aml racial 
reaches approximate agreement utt the major 
issue before ii, its proposals: musi obvicusly., 
carry greal weight both with Parliament and: 
ihe people of India’, 1 agree, subject to the 
proviso that on points they have differed upot, 
the tliree dissenting Indian. members have faith- 
fully and truly represented the indian nationa- 
list stumd-point and their opinions should, 
therefore, be given preference over those of the 
moalirily, These three members by laditing 
their carefully-prepared, cogent and well- 
reasoned minute of dissent have rendered. A. 
notable service to the country— though. they 
be (us declured by the Indian journal quoted 
above) ‘hopelessly conservative people all of 
them’, it must be borne i mind that nothing 
ls iiseless lo the economy of Nature—nol ever 
‘hipeless conservatives,” Nay. only they be— 
as these three Indian members have proved 
themselves to be—patriolic, expertenced, cap- 
able mud tactful, they con render great and 
Valuable services Jo their country, as has been 
done by Messrs, Tambe Chintamani and 
Rokhale. 











We of the East have fo nceept onr responsi- 
hility im the modern age to bring before the 
sulfering humanlts of to-day the message vl 
complete life, which: takes counizsnee of the 
fundamental principles of mun’s personality. 
By allenaling ourselves from the dynamic 
arees of “Nalure, and failing to conquer them 
for a progressive emancipation in the material 
world, we had [or long allowed the founds- 
lions of nur civic life to remain unsettled, we 
bad lmgged behind in the mareh of life. Our 
rivilizalion had lost iis grip on the canstruc- 
tive principles of conduct, and allowed cir- 
cumstances fo rule onr destiny, The unique 
spiritual gifts of our peoples had gradually 
become dim wid obscure, duc fo lack of oppor- 
tünity for self-manifestation, which depends on 
a secure adjustment of aur life to material 
well-being- 

The Wealern world has come into. the arena 
of the moderni age with s virüróas energy of 
organized endeavor t0 exploit the potentiali- 
ties of Nature and bend: them to the use ol 
D. 

Their great gifts of Srience have initiated a 
pew age of progress in tlie human world, which 
is fast extemiing its mie of help io Lhe Eastern 
hemisphere. Unquestionable are Ihe gifts of 
this nuterin] power, mni we are thankful to 
ihe West for the training to efficiently utilize 
it. Yet we must never think thal by merely. 
raising the material atandard of living we cun 
calisfy our human  nüfüre. As a matter of 
fact, the results of merely utilitarian ambition 
which ignores the spiritual — personality of 
man are too evident in the contending world 





SE O O maae 

b Erpraoya trom a Beech dntivrred in tht Coufermor fan 
al the Frius M ininirr af Edurwiblon, hie Tohirin mi 
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uttéday, Humanity is torn by greed und. sel 
lh. strife, aod even the orgenimiicn af 


materiai comfort, Gn which the Western 
world takes pride, shows Shans of rapid disto- 
lution. The time has conte for the synihetiz- 
ipu genius of the Eastern civilization lo reas 
scri itself, for Asin fo establish its idrals of a 
benellertt humanity on the permanent fonn- 
dntlon of a harmonious creative fife. 

During the creative era of her historic past, 
ihe continent! af Asia was like n constellation 
of cultures formed of China, Todia and Persia, 
euch with ils civilization In harmony with the. 
whole, luminous in self-expression. They 
evolved o personality of manifold powers und 
& majesty of mind that gave voice jò great 
utlerances and raised memorials af magnanj- 
mous age. 

‘This ancien continent has known periods 
of greal overflow of soul when the wealth of 
wisdom that was for all humanity sought is 
quilets toveards distant lands, and traffic al 
(ruth «as established across smountaiü and 
deseri wastes. Along with Ibe thoughts, eager 
to dfer and to accepi all that was greai and 
worthy, to fraternize in o federation of mteli- 
ect which, even tn these carly days of dimMeolt 
transport, meagre focilities af linguistle and 
sivial inlercourse, — refused to reco T 
external divergence os fundamental, paths 
were opened (o m great continental commerce: 
of cultures pith centres in cites which sprung: 
up alg the trame routes and also in the 
more inuceessible interior (o which the tidal 
waves of a surging civilization barely penetra- 
leL Philosophy and religion, the sciences, 
\iteruture, ant aud erafts circuiated not only 
in remote parts of Asia (itself but in regions 
beyond it. Ancient records prove that è ca- 
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üperalive Asialle civilization in its exuberant 
vitality absorbed influences from outside her 
frontiers, from Egypt, Greece anil Rome, as 
readily as she rodioted her own influence 
abroad. Through numerous channels this iim 
Quence of civilization enriched the soil of our 
conlinent, leaving there & permanent! polen- 
tinlity for the artislic mediums of self-revela- 
ting, for tbe impulse to sour in Ihe transcen- 
dental abmosphere. of pure thought thal has 
courage for all daring adventures of reali- 
zations, 

The shifting sands of neglectful centuries 
have ehocked op the traces of irrigation of 
thought which in ancient days linked the coun- 
tries of Asin. Wars and famines, the pestilen- 
lial nlinek of destructive savagery, split up 
our continent! inte isolated entities of a miser- 
ly segregation, and her vision of 4 continent 
with an inner human bond but u licterogemons 
congregation of mere geographical areas. 

We became obsessed by our ancient glories 
which we were powerless to curry into the 
living present; the spirit of experiment and 
iniliative was dimmed, traritions hardened inte 
unchanging meaningless habit, obstructing 
fruitful adventures of life. A few cities hesi- 
tatingly borrowed the glorious: gifts of Science 
from Europe without being able to assimilate 
and fully utilize them, while vast rural areas, 
with seething masses of helpless hinnanity, were 
allowed to carry on a cheerless unintelligent 
existence, unredéeemed by the urge of National 
self-confidence, of s common aspirütion, of a 
ritorna! odjustment with fhe world, of «a pro- 
gressive economie endeavor which comes [roii 
an untiring faith and get in life, Archacolo- 
gists dig into the dead sands for memorials of 
our living past, ruins and moments that 
silently beckon to us in hieroglyphic gesture 
fo a magnanimity of heroic life, but disregard- 
ed by a feeble present immersed in the niggard- 
linezs of iis narrow needs However, Ihe races 
are active which gradually Ughlen the dend- 
ening burden of medieval inertio, and Asin 
once more feels the stir of a renewed youth, 
and is mnde aware of the rich possibilities of 
her dormant civilization, 


The different races of Asiam will no doubt 
have to solve. their own National problems 
according to their own temperament and needs; 
until their knots loosen thelr bonds, but the 
lorches held up on their path of progress will 
send their beckoning lights to each. other thus 
creuting a comradeship of culture, n brother 
hood of palh-seekers. We remain obscure like 
(lurk stars when we are imuarticulute, When 
our National genius is oetive in’ Lrimming is 
lamps and lighting up i= surroundings, the 

iHirmination it produces spreads a bond of 


^ minds far anid wide, proving thal man is one 


in spirit, Let me voice the hope of this new 
fulfilment, of a generous fellowship of creative 
endeavors, which will once more offer its. 
inspiration to the world through great art and 
literalure, through organized eivie life, through 
the peace and progress of 3 new humanity 
released from the bonds of & deud pasi and 
lack of faith in its own inherent greatness. 

In the East we bend our heads before all 
thal Is humanly great and nol merely thal is 
mechanically perfect, We hail him as greàt 
who conquers circumstances because he hus 
conquered himself. In other words, we are 
worshippers of personality. Even in my own 
corner of India [ seemed to have felt the gin- 
mor of the greatness of Persia's present Ruler 
revedling to my mind the vision of à new 
morning al the verge of a distant skyline. 
The masterful man, the. builder of the destiny 
of a Nation, bas at last appeared in our neigh- 
bourhood, who lius the for-sighted mind Uini 
knows bow to make his own the lessons of the 
modern age and vigilantly to resist all its 
adverse forces, wha has the heroic wisdom 
needed! in the present crisis in Asia, when a 
whirlwind of greed from un alien sky iš 
eruely buffeting her from all winds, while 
she herself lies inert in the durkest gloom of 
ignorance and superstitions, Whatever part 
of Asia we may belong lo, we are thankful 
lo such à person as he is, for his character is 
an asset Lo us all, and the life which he is im- 
parting to his country from his own indomit- 
able vigor cannot bul stir us also, though we 
do noL live within its direct. sphere of 
influence, 





(A) 

The Report of the Perey Committee on 
Federal Finances is a document which cannot 
be said to have fulfilled the many expectations 
entertained of iL When the. Peel Sub-Com- 
mittee ol. tbe Round Table Conference lèl 
ihany questiona referred to It for investigation 
in a state of nebulous uncertainty and trans- 
ferred the bunim of making detailed recom- 
mendations to the Expert Comunitiee under 
Lord Eustace Percy, it was thought that the 
latter would set the whole picture in order 
snd present it in a completed form. But the 
Perey Committee laboured under equal, if not 
greater, handicaps as the Peel Sub-Committee 
and coutd not accomplish the task set to It 
in the manner anticipated between the 
restricted and narrow terms of reference 
under which the commitles had to work, the 
uncertain. position of the Native Stites aml 
the difficulties inherent in ibe — present 
economic situation in the country, the com- 
mittes recommendations suffer from defects 
which considerably detract [rom their value 
as a gulle for the adjustment at the finim- 
cial relations between Ihe Indian. Federation 
and the Federating umils.. The conclusions 
of the committee are further yitiuted by the 
fart that the constitutional changes have nol 
vel definitely taken shape, and it is not known 
whether the Federation will include the 
Native states also aud if it doesunder what 
conditions, all of which made them proceed 
om the basis that the Provinces alone would 
eoustitute the: Federal Units, so that if the 
States do come inte the Federation, the tinan- 
cial arrungements suggested would have to 
undergo substantial modifications, Thus the 
conunittee have been [urced to rely too much 


upon the facta of the presetl financiul situa- 
tion, they are tied too much by the existing 
nrrungements, so that their conclusions Loo 
have been dominated by the complex of the 
present and prevented them from looking far 
into the mure and provide for ihe require- 
ments of the situwtion as it would be then. 
The eninmien ate ee were conschons of 
rez warned ikal it should be judged 
with reference to the narrow limits- set to it 
wl the very commencement, for which they 
were nol résponsible Having this had to 
carry on under vcireumsianees in which the 
facts were set for them, instenil of their being 
at liberty to set the facts themselves and 
judge then independently, and having had, to 
take na their starting poin! the exceptional 
and abnormal conditions of the present 
economic situation, it was bul natural thal 
ihe. committee's. report should bear on its 
very fever the stamp of inconclusiveness, 
speculation, and uncertainty. 

The Report is divided into eight parts, the: 
first being devoted to the Introduction, In 
fhe second port, the commiltee taking ds their 
basis the distribution of financial resources: 
have drawn up an estimate of the probable 
revetuet and expenditures of the Federal and 
the Provincial government, They find on 
the basis of those figures that, in the ease of 
ihe Federal government, the income will be 
As. 8460 lakhs while the expenditure will be 
Rs.. 8,410 Inkhs, leuving a surplus of Rs, 3u 
lakhs: Bui they do not find the budgetary 
and financial position of the Provinces 40 
sound as that of the Federation for, excep! 
in two Provinces, every other province will 
have lo face a deficit. This estimate of the 
financial position makes them turn to methods 
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of reordering the revenne resources. wilh m 
view to make good the Provincial deficits and 
at the same time fo see thal there is no 
serious delving into the income availnble to 
the Federal government, which will hove the 
effect of dislocating its financial position. 

The committee, in striving to investigate 
into the possibilities for mew ond odiditional 
laxaflun to meet the exigencies of the silua- 
tíon, find however that it is 3 fruitless search: 
for ihev see no new sources of taxation 
which can be drawn upon with any greal 
sdvantage or profit either bv. the Federal or 
the Provincial governments, except the 
excise duly on matches in the case of the 
former. They discuss the pros and cons of 
succession Duties and Terminal  (uxes a5 
possible sources of revenue in the Provincial 
sphere; tnt, though they consider their 
imposition justified, io not recotumend an 
immediate resort io them. The. committee 
have not considered Ihr necessity for retrench- 
ment in the Federal and the Provincial 
expenditures in the present conditions, for 
they do nol see ony possibility for it, but they 
have recognized thai the cosi of administra- 
tion is heavy amè that retrenchment is 
tlesirable, 

When there is thus no means of securing 
an equilibrium bhetween the income anil 
expenditure of (he Provincial government by 
either a resort to. additional taxation or by 
retrenchment, the committee tur inevitably 
to reconunend certain adjustments in the 
existing resources thenmwelves. The mosi 
Hoportant adjustment that they suggest is tlie 
transfer of the proceeds of personal Income 
Tex and personal Super Tax to the Provinces, 
Bot as such a transfer involves a depletion 
of the Federal resources to the extent of 
abont He. 12 crores and leaves the Federal 
Hovernment with a heavy deficit, they go on 
tr recommend thal the Provinces do transfer 
back to the Federation a part of the income 
they get by the ilistribution of Income Tax in 
ihe shape of Provincial contributions, 


This. in fine iv the central feature of the 
scheme odumbrated by the Federal Finance 
Committee. The transfer of the Income Tax 
proceeds, though it is to be welcomed as a 
step in the right direction, does: not and can- 
nol afford the relief so urgently ond so greatly 
required by the Provinces, because of the faci 
that o major portion of itis to be taken back 
by the Central Government. The Provinees 
need not only the means of balancing their 
budgets but also odditional resources to the 
extent Available iñ order to fluance the nation- 
building departments, They have gol to spend 
larger and larger suns upon such services as 
Educalion, Publie Health, Asrieulture: etc, all 
of which go directly to improve the material 
well-being of the people; To deprive them 
in these circumstances of the benelils of 3slili- 
tional revenue thal they expect lo gel as a 
result of the distribution of Income Tax, will 
therefore, be in act of financial vandalism. 

The Federal Government nó doabt performs 
certain very important duties such as the 
management of the Defence forces of the coun- 
try, the management of foreign affairs and 
the development of the economic and Indus- 
rial resources of all-Indis, and therefore 
requires to remain financially strong itself. 
But it has also revenue resources sich as the 
Custams Revenue, Railway Receipts and 
others, which, even after the transfer of 
Income Tax. proceeds,may be made to yielll 
substantial sums to enahle it lo discharge its 
limited functions without serious dunger of 
ü hrenk-lown, Ef the potentialities of new 
indirect taxes like an Excise duty on Matches 
anf Tobacco are properly availed of, if the 
existing sources are carefully manipulated to 
secure Ehe maximmn ol income, amd if the 
expenditure on the top-heavy Civil and Mili- 
lury services is reduced to the absolute mini- 
mmm consistent with efficient administration’ 
and national security, it is more than certain 
that the Federal Government will be able to 
stand on its own legs If in addition ta this, 
a Reserve Bank is established to manage the 
currency and credit of the country and there-. 
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by (he waste and drain incidental 1o the 
existing system if managing these mmitivrs 
is avoided, the central government's position 
wii be unassailable. 

The commiitee do pot however take into 
account these — various possibilities and 
considerations, but follow the: line of least 
resistance when they prescribe the apparent! 
simple bol really very complex and disadvan: 
tageous proceedure of calling in for contri- 
butions from the Provinces. The evils apper- 
taining to such contributions are mony and 
various; they have been time. and often. expos 
ed, for they formed the main fealure of T 
Meston Financial Settlement of 1919 as they do 
of the financial scheme of the Percy Bepor! 
now. To revive n scheme, so thoroughly. rid- 
died with criticism amd so completely opposed 
lo the principle of Federal Finance that each 
unii of government under the Federal consti- 
tution should, us far as possible, be financially 
self-sufficient, is the height of unwisdom and 
cannot be acceptable: to the public. The cam- 
milter recommend, in addition to these fixed, 
regular contributions from the Provinces, the 
levy by the Federal government of "emer. 
gency” contributions also in certain excep- 
tional and extraordinary emergencies. The 
emergency contributions are however on 4 
different footing frum the regular contributions 
and are nol altogether as objectionable as the 
latier, though their levy mummy also hove Ihe 
effect of depleting the nancial resources ol 
the Provinces. It is also recommended that 
no time limit should be- fixed for the remission 
_ of the Provincial contributions nor has apy 
“time-table been prescribed for their gradual 
reduction. 

The committee next deal with the question 
of powers al taxation and after dividing the 
various taxes into the categories of Federal 
sources of revenue, and Provincial sources uf 
revenue federaily legisisied upon amd so on, 
they lay down the principles governing the allt- 
cation of powers, There are certain laxes in re- 
gard Lo which the Federal government shuuld 
have the right of legislation im the interests of 


uniformity, though the taxes are a» a mutter 
of fact to be levied [Dor Provincial purposes, 
The question arises in this connection whether 
under a scheme of Provincial Autonomy, It 
is nol more important to place responsibility 
for raising revenue: on the government whirl: 
Is to enjoy the proceeds. Ax m compromise 
belweert these two views, the committee 
suggest that the Federal government should 
have the right of a surcharge on all those taxes 
levied by it for the benefit of the units; ant) 
they do so on the ground that such a right 
"gives ihe Federal Gavernmen| a common, 
inlerest with the Governments of the Units", 
The levying € of a arenes hoig it zx be 





iles, tar the PrAVEL OA nis legitimately claim 
th» proceeds of the surcharges for th msel 
while the Federal Government muy do. 30 on 
lix own gecord. To secure the Twin advun- 
Lages of uniformity, und Mexibility the best 
method will be nol the conceding of the right 
of levying a surcharge to the Federal 
Government, but to leave the matter entirely 
to the discretion of the: Federal — Legisla-- 
ture. There will be representatives af 
the — various — Provinces. mid also of 
the general population in te Federal 
Legistatury und they may be relied upon Lo 
ügree upon a uniform standard of rates: for 
the particular taxes to be levied by the 
Federation for the benefit of ibe units, while 
they may also be depended upan to modify 
the rates, should there be a strong feeling 
amongst the members fo do so and when s 
necessity for such modification: arises, 
Dealing next with the question of the Pre- 
Federation Debt and its allocation, the com- 
mittee recommend that the whole of It shoulil 
be borne by the Federal Government. They 
make no reference to the objections that may 
be raised by the States to bear a portion of 
the debt or to the objections that ore usually 
advanced by nationalists that an examination 
and serutiny of the various items of the Indian 
National Debt is essential to sec how much af 
it was mode for purely indian purposes and 
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in purely Indian interests and how much for 
Imperiu! purposes, how much of it is. covered 
by productive assets and how much’ of if re- 
presenta dead capital and so on. But what- 
ever might be the resulls of such an exami- 
tation when undertaken, HM is clear thal the 
Pre-Federnlion must be a charge on the reve- 
mies of the Federal Government. itself, except 
that coming definitely within ihe purview of 
the debt known as ihe Provincial lemini 
Account, 


Kext with regard to the borrowing powers 
af the Provinces, the Federal Finance Cou 
miltee agree to the independent right of these 
latter lo borrow on their own inilintive, Bul 
tive conceding of the right is subject to the 
important qualification that in order to 
avoid conflict between the Federal Govern- 
menl and the Provincial Governments in the 
matter of borrowing, these lutter should give 
the former notice of their intention to borrow, 
thus affording it nn opportunity tó offer ad- 
vice. This procedure avoids the defects 
involved in any sori of control or regulation 
of the borrowing operations of the Provinces; 
ul the sume time it does nol give room for 
any conflict between the Federation and the 
Provinces on the one band anil between the 
Provinces themselves on the other. The 
machinery suggested for effecting the loans 
is the establishment of a body known as the 
Lewis Commissioners, which should be an 
exper) and impartial tribunal aml not a re- 
presentative one, Tta functions wre merely 
mivieory; and the final decision should rest 
with the Federal Government itself, which 
should have the right of fixing the terms as 
well as the lime of borrowing. 


In concluding this short review of the Perey 
Committee's Report, lt may be stated thal, luau! 
it nol been for the drawbacks under which 
the committee had to labour in carrying on 
thelr work, their recommendations would 
have been more valuable than they actually 
are. The drawbacks and deficiencies noted 
wt the commencement have had (he elTect 6f 
rendering their suggestions inconchusive; but 


there are ofhers whieh place of them the 
stamp of wnreality und rrirogressinn. The 
committee having had to depend mosti upon 
departmental evidence, its opinions in some 
vital malters are vilinted hy a narrow secre- 
tariat outlook, Reforma like the intróduec- 
Um of Prohibition, the culling down of Civil 
and Militury expenditure, abolition of the 
Salt Tax, increase of taxation of lirxuries and 
increased expenditure on beneficiv| social 


‘services, which [indian public opinion of all 


shudes hns been demamling persistently were 
eiiber tololly disregarded! or inolequately 
appreciated and provided for, Tt is nol taken 
info wecount that, when the constitutional 
changes have taken place and the Federal and 
Provincia) Legislatures. under the new. reforms 
are constituted, they will be filled to x large 
extent by men, who would like lo put inte 
effect changes including those mentioned 
above, and. that, unless. that contingency is 
provided for by suituble arrangements. made 
even now, the financial siructure in the first 
vars of Ihe Federalión may render itself liable 
lo serious dislocation, This failure to look a 
little ahead into ihe future ie writ large on 
the recommendations of the committee, 


Al the same fime sufficient allowance has 
not also been made for factors. which may 
have a tendency 10 affect the reverme positions 
of the various governments when the new cons- 
titution comes to be actually under way. 
For example, the present ubnornul eco. 
nnmie conditions swith their characteristic of 
falling prices and consequential low revenue 
returns are not appreciated in iheir propèr. 
perspective; and if is not taken into. uccount 
ihal their recovery and return to normal con- 
ditions would hove. very significant repurets- 
sions upon the revenues of both the Federal 
am! the Provincial Goveraments, enabling 
them to do without extra taxation anil with- 
out the prospects of huge and unmonageable 
deticits. z 


This on the whole the committee's report 
hos not in ony way clarified the Indian tinan- 
cia) situation nor suggested ony effective 
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measures to help in the aetial successful 
working out of the Federal scheme, [thas 
only set out the various prohlems—à thing 
whith docs not carry us far; white in respect 
af those matters. in regard Lo which iP oon- 
inined. recatimendations, they nre so incom- 
patible with the requirements of tie situation 
ihat they only deserve to be discarded, 
(B) 
INDIAN FRANCHISE COMMITTEE'S 


The Lothian Coinmittera Report on Indinn 
Frunchise is a document which bears on its 
very face the sincere endeavour male by thë 
Chairman amt members of that body to dis- 
charge the duties entrusted (o them in a most 
conscientious manner, to avoid extremes anil 
i) present os Dir as possible unanimous 
decisions. Composed, 3s Lond Lothian com- 
plained: when the committee was still ‘sitting 
in India, of the special advocates of special 
Interests; each of whom thought it his business 


jo secure the maximom benetits he could for 


hiy community or inlerest, i1 is a grutifyimz 
feature that at least so nich of usanimity and 
agreement a» is actually evidenced, has been 
arrived at. There is however a good deul af 
uresment not only amongst iis members bil 
als amongst ihe public outside thal the 
eonmiltee dealt with the Indian Franchise 
problem in s» genuine amd sympathetic spiril; 
und thal the Report goes in many cases beyond 
the recommendations of the Provincia) Fran- 
chise Committees, isca fact which: testifies te 
ihe desire of the committee to forward the 
cause of Indian Selt-Government to. às. great 
a degree ns possible. They did not make ñ 
fetish of the usual stereotyped objections 
against the extension of the franchise, nor 
(id they, of the same time, show a tendeocy to 
tuah. through with a too precipitate advance, 
üemanded by impatient idealists but iwar- 
ranted by counsels of caution and prudener. 
Their recommendations. eombine moderation 
with wisdom and cuntion with liberalism, 
On the whole they represent and embody the 
maximum amount of agreement that could be 
secured on the various points al issue, so thut 


with Ihe introduction of certain importan” opi 
small modifications in the main recommen 

tions, it would be enpable ol esata Minn 
wholly acceptable to the entire body of public 


opinion, 


lt is a point of criticism of the Franchise 
Committee's Report that it had not plumped 
in for the immediate introduction of mmi 
suffrage: but it ts not generally realized that 
the mojority liad by implication accepted 
ailult suffrage as an ideal to be kept in view 
on worked up to. The theoretical argiments: 
in favour of adult suffrage are unimpenchulile 
and have every thing in their favour; but 
their wpplication to the indisputable practical 
realities of the Indian situation, which consist 
in the widespread illiteracy of the people, the 
vast population that will have to be taken Into 
neeount, the huge electoral machinery thal 
hes to be brought into operation and the 
great administrative difficulties involved, is u 
matter abou! which there is room for more 
than one opinion. "The real obstecle to the 
immediate- introduction. of udult suffrage is 
however, not so much any of these objections 
mentioned, but that in the matter of extend- 
ing the vole It is necessary to proceed: onty 
us rupüllv as is warranted by prudentinl 
coüsiderntións, so as to avoid all (pitfalls, 
make allowance for all contingencies and 
avoid all dangers incidental to 5» husty- and 
irretrievable stop being taken, To extend ihe 
franchise to a particolar maximum limil und 
then lo leave the work of further extensions 
to the spontaneous and irrefusable demands 
of public opinion tater on, is the best possible 
compromise method that can be followed, 
The demand for adull suffrage asi present is 
fnirly considerable; luf ii enannob be sul tn. 
be universal. And to take a “leap into the 
dark" unmwindful of the consequences of that 
step or unmindial of whether such a step 
is n justifiable one in the cirewnsiunces, 
though it muy prove a suecessful one ulli- 
mately, as Disraelis fumous leap in the dark 
in 1867 proved an unqualified success in 
England, is hardly worth the risk of being 
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inkon: Therefore, while accepling for the 
presen! the extension of the franchise. receom- 
nmuended by the Majority Report of the Fran- 
chise Commitee. the liberty to forther extend 
ii witlomaticully, without the initintive being 
liken by the Parliament, should be left to the 
itiscretion of the future Provincial Councils, 
which would do so as and whew the circium- 
Sances are favourable lo IL and the people 
Jemand it, 

The same cunpot, however, be: said of ihe 
recounmmendalion of the Majority thal the 
électorate for the Lower House of the Fede- 
rul Lagisisture should not bé thé same os thal 
of the Provincin) Legislature, but that i 
shonk! be  somewhal narrow and more 
limited in numbers. Should the ain of afford- 
Ing to opportimily to as many people in the 
couniry ns possible to cultivate a larger inte- 
rest in public affairs and appreciate political 
issues oof om Alleindin character be at- 
tained, showad it be necessary to avoti the 
‘defects of unduly provinciulizing and paro- 
éhializing the out-look of the  clectors and 
make them brood-visioned in regard to pub, 
lic affairs, should it be reolized ax exsential 
lhal the political education of the: masses 
should proceed upece, so us to pave the way 
for the early introduction of aduli suffrage, 
which is to he the goa) towards which ull 
efforts are to be directed, then it is to be 
considered ubsolutely essentini to place as 
many sl legal on the electoral rolls of (he 
(Central Legislature aa on those of tho Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, The scheme af the 
hinjority report will have 16 be modiflal 10 
carry into effect this fundamentally nmeressary 
reform, which is suggested by the Minute of 
Dissent of the Minority. 

When adult suffrage is nol lo be consi- 





derel. a practicable proposition in the near 


future, il is all to the good that the Franchise 
Committers have given credence to the cime 
tional qualifications for ithe vote. Though 
literacy may not be a les! of n man's intett- 
gence—thoal it is nob Js testified to by the 
commiltive itself, a testimony “which is eal- 


culoted io make Mill turn in his grove,” 


as stated by the “News Letter,” the new 
Nationalist Governinent orgun—still it cannot 
be denied thal it is a factor in enhancing his 
cupacity to appreciate the real implications 
of the vote hie is casting. Till now, the- miim 
qualification for franchise: has been the pro 
perty qualificalion ond Iiferacy os such was 
not taken Inia account, except in the ease of 
special University constituencies; and, there- 
fore, that the disequilibrium between the two 
kinds of qualifications is to he removed ut 
least In the future, ought to be welcomed as 
a very extremely relieving feature. j 


Next with regard to the principles which 
should be mdopted to secure proper represen 
tution jo the various: communities, tfie mmin. 
point to remember is that a democratic 
system requires that each considerable anil 
even each inconsiderable section of the popu 
lation should be afforded representation in the 
Legislatures. commensurate with iheir mim- 
bers ond that the success of a democratic 
experiment will have to be measured by the 
way io which and the extent to which, this 
important condition is fulfilled by it. Tt is- 
therefore grutifying that the Franchise Com- 
mittee- hns recognized lhe supreme principle of 
the desirability of giving each community 
adequale voting sirengih, ws also the allied 
one, which is, however, more important, that 
the representution of the minor and special 
interest shoold nol be sich as d oulweigh 
the influence of representatives returned from 
general territorial constituencies, | 


The criticism was levelled against thè Bri- 
lish Government at the time of the appoint- 
ment of [he Franehise — Committee — that. tho 
exchesion of the question. of comnnmal: elec- 
lorates would detract very substantially from 
the valve of the recommendations that fhe 
Intter might make, "That the criticisin was nol 
unjustified i& made elear by the long lis of 
subjects that the committee had tà leave over 
lar future settiemont, a list which compriscs so 
many outstanding points ai issue thot, 1E a deci- 
Sion is not arrived at on them, Ihe l'üture pence- 
ful development of Indian comsltitullon 
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may be effectively held up. The British 
Government should have announced their 
communal award by this time and thus shimli) 
have given the quietas to the denanits that 
will continue to be made by the cammonities 
lo secure the alfainment of their particular 
eommutial aut sectional ends. bi this Gon- 
nection, the change in the angle of. vision à: 
the Muslims ax evidenced by the resolutions 
passed ni the meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All [ndin. Muslim Conference 
hel! recently is significant! and noteworthy. 
The resolutions condemn (the establishment 
of separale and spechil electorates for certain 
minority interests, though, if such special 
electorates are to be established, the Mislima 
"must be given » share " in them, " ini própor- 
tion Lo Iheir representation in all the Legisla- 
tures”. This 14 a very good mugury, so far a5 
ii goes, in favour of general territorial 
electorales, for the promoters of the Muslim 
Conterence. fave been all along identified as 
being uncompromising adherents of tht 
system of communal clectorates. The defects 
Of special electorales and communal electo- 
rates whichware well brought ont by the reso. 
tutions of the woking commillee of the Muslim 
Conference. already referred fo, bring so 
patent and so fully recognized on all hands 
the Franchise Committee would have done 
well not to have advocated them in thr case 
of the landlorits, commercial interests and 
the Universities. Siniilarly, they sbould not 
have recommended special and differential 
qualifications for the enfranchisement, though 
their recommendation for the introduction of 
such differential qualifications in the case of 
the Depressed classes hus some justification 
for it, provided n clear definition is made of 
ihe terms “Depressed classes" and provided 
n specific list is drawn up of those denomina- 
lions of the populalions, who are to be 
lncludéd amongst those classes amd compre- 
eens by that term. To conciliste certain 
imunitie; by some sort of special reserva- 
tions for them in- the constitution appears tü 
be an inevitable and necessary development: 
but the development cannot be considered 





unregreliuble amd the aim should be I" 
reduce iis scope to the narrowest proportions, 
possible, The suggestions made above. are 
cilenluted to achieve thet end, 

In regard fo this matter, the Franchise 
Comiuitiee should have, if its terms of 
reference permilled, devoted greater consi- 
deration to the question of multimember- 
versus single member constituencies, “The 
introduction of multimember constituencies, 
in which the system of proportional represen- 
tation of same olber variant of if i« in apera- 

tion, will enable strong minority interesis in 
a general constituency to Secure a proportion 
of representation; it will thus make common 
electorates to a largo extent unnecessary. 
The system which has been In existence in 
Madras ever since the Montague Reforius, muy 
very well be continued under the new cons- 
tilulion also, while its advantages may be 
experimented upon in other Provinces too, 
where the communal question is nol very 
acute. The minority Minute of Dissent 
strongly urges the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of multi-uember constituencies ms an 
effective set off against sectional and commu- 
nal constituencies and jt is to be hopen that 
it will be accepted. 

‘ho third point in the Fratchise Report 
which needs commendation is ils advocacy 
af the system of Wireet election fo the 
Provincial Councils and the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature. The virtues of direct 
election need no special elaboration; it is 
wificlen? to State thal the committee ew- t 
whole accord their approval lo it and condemn 
indirect election and also the group system 
of voting, which is am indirect method of 
éleetion to all intents and purposes. Indirect 
election to the ‘Senate or the Upeer House of 
the Federal Legislature in which the Federal 
unils are represented a such ix a system 
approved and supported by constitutional 
Lbeory ind the committee have done only the 
correct ihing when they suggested it for adop- 
tion in the case of the Indian constitution ton, 
Only one stipulation becomes necessary in this 
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eonneelion am] that is thal if the States extn 
inlo the Ferleration, the representatives of the 
States im the Federal Lower. House should 
also be elected on the same footing and in the 
sátie manner ss those of lhe British Indian 
Provinces, 

The Lothian — Commiltee, according iu 
Prof, Harold Laski, has made n great effori 
lowards n great ndvanee. Apart from. some 
minor deficiencies in. their Report, they have 
on Ihe whole recommended a scheme which 


a ot i 


i The Indian States: 





NEED OF MACHINERY FOR SETTLING 
DISPUTES. 

By treaties concluded in most cases more 
than a hundred years ago, the. British Govern- 
ment and the Indian States solemnly renoun- 
cml recourse to war lor ihe solution of contro- 
versies Which might arise between the States 
infer ae of belween a Stale and the British 
Government, Bul. unfortunately, there hos 
been no development of a muchinery of ad- 
Wisinenl of these differences, which may 
claim to correspond with the will-ta-peace 
which was the mors! support aid the reason 
for the conclusion of the treaties between Ihe 
parties. As admitted in paragraph 308 of the 
Montagu-Chetmsford feport, "in such coves 
there exists at the present-moment nà satisfac- 
lory method of obtaining an exbuustive and 
judicial enquiry of the issues,-such as mixti 
sitisfy the States, particularly in cases where 





will put India securely on the road to. demo- 
cratic self-government, fn certain respects 
the commiltee’s opinions have hed to be 
merely provisional; but that cannot be sald 
of their scheme as a whole. If an early 
award on the communal question. is farth- 
coming und if steps are inken to implement 
ihe committee's suggestions, with iterations 
in them such os those suggested above, there 
will be no need for any pessimistic thoughts 
about the future eonstitutional development 
of India. 


Settlement of their Differences 


By. 
Mr. D. A, Nak, B. A. LL I. B. 


Ihe Government of India. itself is involved, 
ibat the issues hove been considered im an 
independent and impartial manner" No 
(doubt, the remedy of eonfliet was abandoned 
hv the parties for ever and. the. nbandontment 
hos been consistently adhered to so that the 
principle which was recognized at the time 
hus been preserved intact. Nevertheless, the 
promotion of harmonious relations between the 
British Government and the States, which the 
parties had in view at lhe Hime, has not been. 
filly achieved, H has thus been established 
that in order thal peace may advance iis pur- 
pose- of mutual harmony ani co-operation, it 
is nol enough merely to abandon resori to 
force of arms as a means of seliling quarrels, 
hut that id is also imperative to devise a satis- 
factory machinery for (heir adjustment in the 
closely organised world of lo-day, 
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COMMISSION OF ARBITRATION AND 


COMMITTEES IN MATTERS OF COMMON 


CONCERN, 

Arhitration is one of the triad deviers lo 
axsure 9 peaceful secithement of disputes, The 
distinguished authors of the Montagu: 
Chelmsfar) Beport were Pe first 10. reconr 
mend it definitely for the selllement of differ- 
ences of the States, Their recommendation 
was that in-cases of disputes between two or 
more States, or belween o State and a Local 
(avernmenl or the Government of India, und 
when a Sinte is dissetisied with the ruling 
of the last or the advice of any of itè local 
representatives, the Viceroy should. appoint à 
commission, on which both parties woukl be 
represented, to enquire into the matter in dis- 
pube amd to report Its conclusions to him, uł- 
though it made the appointment conditional 
on the Vieeroy’s view, as to whelher he fell 
iat such an enquiry was desirable anid 
although it wis not mute obligatory on (lhe 
Viceroy to accept the findings of the Commis- 
sion. The Report recommended for the compo- 
sition af the commission a judicial officer of 
rank not lower (han a High. Court Judze and 
one tomine of each of the parlies concerned, 
The Government of Indin accepted this pro- 
eclure bot the resolution embodying- the 
acceptance has remained a dead tetter to this 
ilay. ‘The Butler Committee moke it-clear thal 


hey: altach the greatest importance to tte free. 


adoption of this procedure, although they. res- 
irict it to currant cases, According to them it 
will satisfactorily dispose of all ordinary 
differences. of opinion -as ibey arise. The 
Buller Committee have also proposed te 
appointment of compuittees to uiüvise the 
Viceroy in enses of uw clash of interests bet- 
ween British India and the Siales in mutters 
of common concern to them. On such can- 
millees they advise both British India and the 
Stiles. may be represented, For cases in 
which such cenmmittees fail to agree, the 
Butter Commiltee propose that the Viceroy 
should appoint x more formal, committee con- 
sisting of m representalive of the States and 
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a representative of British India with an ime 
partial chairman of not lower standing than 
a High Couri Judge. Such i Committee's 
advice wmihl not be binding on the Viceroy, 
although ordinarily it wouhi be followed, In 
the event of their advice not being taken, the 
mutter—the Butler Committee propose,—should 
be referred for decision to the Secretary uf. 
Siate. This procedure is. recommended for 
cases of clash of inlerests in finanecbal or justi- 
cinble questions, stich ua over maritime 
custums, or the development of: ports, claims 
ió waler, tic- 

DRAWBACKS OF REC OMMENDATIONS 

The reconunendations that have been: made 
for a settlement of differences between the 
States inter se or between a State aml à 
Government. of British India have two very 
serious drawbacks. 


lu the first place, the commission of nrbi- 
iration is fo be available only df the Viceroy 
consiilers that at enquiry is desirable, In the 
second place; when the cominission arrives. at 
Hus: conclusion, Hd may or muy fot be accepteid 
by the Viceroy. Similarly, the: appointment ül 
an Committee and the acceptance of its: advice- 
with regard to cases of ilisagreeinents in 
matters -af commun concern are also left to the 
discretion of the Viceroy. The Butler Commit- 
tee think that the advice of the Committee 
would ordinarily be taken. But the Princes can 
not be sangnine on the polat, when they know 
that the resolution of the Government of India. 
about the pppointiment of a commission of 
arbitration has never been acted upon. In 
practice, the Vieeroy'y discretion, whether a 
case should or should not go before s come 
miaon or s eommiliee, ax the case may he, 
wil be mainly exercised by the  Politient 
Secretary, who in his tien will be guided by 
the reports of the political officers or depart- 
mental authorities concerned. It is the poli- 
tical officers who, as odmilted by the Butler 
Commitice, have contributed in no small 
degree to the extension of the modern politi- 
eal practice against which the States have su 
mich grievance. Tt is through their agency 
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that (the pressure which has been adünitedly 
exercised on the States [ms come. So luig os 
they have a hand in the appointmen! of a 
eanmmission of arbitration or conumnittes in a 
mutter af common concern or jn the uccen- 
lance of tts findings, the utility of the remedy 
will remain seriously diseoun ed, 
THE PRESENT UNSATISFACTORY 
SITUATION, 

The imperious needs of the present silma: 
tion cannet be met by a core which is nol 
ihorough-going. 

In the first place, as the British Government! 
dies nol allow the Stale’ to go lo war with one 
mother, they clainy the tight as a consequence. 
and undertske the duty, of preventing those 
quarrels and grievances which among really 
independent powers would lend to international 
conflict, But in some of these quarrels, it 
hoppens thal the British Government, which 
his to act its an arbitrator, has an interest on 
one side-or the other, which may he nothing 
more than what they fancy to be Lhe Hood of 
Indis is a whole, of the preservation of peace 
anil good order throughout India for which 
they may feel justified in interposing their 
authority. 

In the second place, there are disputes bel- 
ween à State and n local Government or the 
Government of {niin 

In the third place, this is n changing world 
in which conditions alter rapidly, rnislig 
unexpected situations with which the parties 
concerned have to deal, 

In. all these cases Government have to give 
decisions in. accordance with the recognized 
rights of parties and also changing political, 
socia] and econnmie conditlons, They have 
His constantly to interpret the treaties and tä 
determine questions on which the treaties are 
silent. "These decisions, Government claim, 
have built apa body of convention and usage— 
the constitntional law of the Empire—hy which 
the States ough! to be governed, supplying the 
pince of a treaty where no treaty exists, fy 
is further claimed by the Butler Committee that 
in giving the decisions Ihe Paramount Power 


lias acted on the whole with consideration and 
forbearanes towards ihe States, But since, 
we hus been recognized in the Moniagn- 
Chelmsford Report, the method cannot salisty 
the States, particularly in casex where the 
Government of Indis itself Is involved, ahout 
the Justier ond impartiality of the decisions, 
the very foundations of the constitutional Tuw 
developed during the insi century ond more 
is unsettled, The whole body of usage anil 
law, which has sprung up in this way and 
which, it is claimed. onght to supply what is 
wanting in the terms of treaties, fins Iid it- 
xelf open do serious challenge, in that one of 
lie parties to the disputes has been demanding 
its wholesale revision, if not repudiation. The 
remarkable harmony, on which ihe Butler 
Committee has congratulated ihe British 
Government, is found to be nothing more than 
the helpless, though willing, submission of the 
Weaker party to the will of the stronger power. 
Such harmony cannol be basis of co-operation 
für common weal. | 
A THOROUGH-GOIN(G REMEDY, 

The only remedy which can: meet ihe de- 
mands. of jhe present situation as regards 
the settlement of differences hetweer the Slates 
infer sé or between n State and the British 
Government — af India iš. to make: 
obligatory on the Viceroy the “grant 
aU a commission of urbilration or 
# committee in. à mutter of conn 
concerm and acceptance of ii conelisiin. No 
doubt, ii is the right and the privilege of the 
Paramount Power to decide all disputes that 
may arise between States. or between one of 
the States and itself, But it fe Us still greater 
Privilege to so provide for performance al 
this function that all decisions Shall be jis 
and shall inspire ¢onfidence. If the Para- 
mount Power hes to appoint a commission of 
arbitration for this purpose il is ils own tchi- 
nery, nnd ib would nccept iis: advice bernie 
it would be satisfied that It otight to be accep. 
ted. Tt is the decisions of such a commission 
which alone can develop à constitution anil 
body Of rules ihaj will command |he respect 
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and confidences of ull parties. It is umh cons- 
litulion nm] rules whiel: alone will truly serve 
to Light the poths of justice ta the British 
uvernment anil the States, point to them their 
respective fights and duties and consolidate 
ihe position of ihe British Crown us Para- 
mount Power on an enduring foundation, The 
function: of comnutices in matters of common 
concern will be to go yet deeper into the roots 
of the differences between the States — anl 
British: Trulia, and to adjust them to the rapid- 
Iy-echangirg eomditions of modern life in Initia. 
There i$ the same need) of an orderly: adjust- 
ment of contesting interesis by new arrunge- 





A land presenting scenes of extraordinary 
bounty, a country of gallant fighting met and 
Ligers, mountains, jungles and forests, a repo- 
sitory of manuscripts and à place where images 
ubound and religious survivals are kept im, 
Nepal bears s charmed ‘life. I1 still preserves 
the calm serenity, the haughty beauty and the 
gorgecusness of the East, 


Hinduism and Buddhism hove been ilon- 
rishing there side by side for long centuries 
After the establishment of Hinduism in the 
Valley, Gautama Sakyamuni, a scion of the 
Rajput chm and son nf a king, was born on the 
confines of the country. There was an influx 
of Boddhisn) when his great «apostle, King 
Asuke, marebed to the foot of the Himalayas 


menis between British India and the Indian 
States as there is in international states by 
modification of treaties. M i» only the mimchi- 
nery of these. Committees which con conjure 
away the discontent ond alarm which the 
svalan of one-sided) decisions his given 
rise tò amang the princes. Confidence 
that an institution exists to protect rights not 
only will tend to diminish encroschment by 
agiressive parties hot will ulen assure the 
weaker purty justice, which is after all the 
sures! muaruniee of the Puramountey of the 
Puram Power. 





‘By 


about the third century B. C. Even. to-day 


Nepal is a centre of orthodoxy for both the 


religions. 

Circumstanced i the Nepalese are, emdoweil 
wilh a climate which is sulubrious, with re 
gions of an average height of 4,500 feel ubove 
the sea-level, surrounded on all sides by 
mountains and thick forests, with transport 
difficulties in the country, the people are accus- 
lomed even when still voung to carry heavy 
aowi, ami they are [orce for sheer self-pre- 
servation, ta pay particular regard to their 
physique. to be ever ready to Hight spainst 
Nature, They develop walour, courage and 
heroism. 
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THE REGION, 

Nepal extends abot J00 iniles along the 
southern slope of the central portion of the 
Himalaya mountains, covering an aren of about 
0,000 squire niles. Ib comprises every ype 
al elimale, from the tropical beat of the Terai 
la the snow and iey region of the: higher 
mountains. 

The country of Nepal is roughly divided inte 
four distinct regions: the Terai, the land al the 
foot of the Himalayas, lying but little 
above the seo-level: the Duns or valleys at the 
foot of the hil] country; the hills proper 
averaging from 4,000) to 10,000 feet in height 
above the sea-level: and lastly, the Alpine 
region extending from the hills up to and in- 
cluding the main range of the Himalayas. Here 
ure a series Of ridges: Nandi Devi, 25,700 [eet ; 
Daulagiri 20,826 feet: Gouinthan, 20,305 Iect; 
and Kunchinchinga, 23,156 feet. 


The eastern part of Nepal is known ws the 
seven Kosis, thet is the country drained by 
ihe Kosi river ond its soven greal tributaries. 
The tract of the countew drained by the 
Gaticak ja known os the seven Gondokies, The 
west 1s the basin of the Karnali. Nepal and its 
surroundings are locally described Ha every- 
(hing between the four passes, that is the four 
passes that lead from the Valley, north, enst, 
south ond west Some parts of the country 
uré extremely mountainous. 

Kali, Rarnoll, Rapti, Gandok, Bhagimati, Kosi, 
Vangi and Mechi ore some of the more big 
rivers khi the Valles. 


ROUTE TO NEPAL 


Leaving. Raxaul, the traveller has ty pass 
through the Terai forests which are crossed 
by m short ruilwas owned by the State, upto 


Amlekganj, a disiance- of 24 miles, the high: 


fowl, the only one in the country, leading from 
Haxaul on the lodian frontier to Khutninndn. 


the capital of the Kingdom, a distance of some 


i5 miles. 


Eram Aulekuan] one hus to molor us far a5 
Bhimphbedi, a distance of 25 miles, passing over 


the sandstone ranges, which divide the Tera) 


from the Duns or valleys at the foot of the hills, 
Bhimphedl is o picturesque lille toven of aome 
importance aod slunds at ihe foot of the 
Sisagarhi Pass, This place during the Maha- 
sviri festival is anitated with fresh life. 
Thousands of coolies are rendy with palam- 
quins, dundies und dolis to carry passengers 
nnd lineages to Khatmandu. nearly à distuneec 
of 23 miles. 


Leaving Bhimphedi one has to go up an 
uscenl of aver 210) feel over à boubler-sirewn 
tract. The traveller they reaches the little fori 
mm] village of Sisagarhi or Chisapani, Sisä- 


garhi holds a garrison of some 200 soldiers 


wnd from the ramparts of the fort, there is o 
fine ond splendid view of ridges succeeding 
ridlaes. From Sisugarhi one climbs a few 
hundred [ect to the top of the Chisapunl Pass, 
where perhaps for the first {ime one Bets a 
glimpse of the snows. Al the extremity of the 
gorge stands a rest-hoose and. a small village 
called Markhu. The traveller passes om to 
Ekdnnta and then to the valley Chithung or 
Lille Nepal by climbing over ibe Chaniiri- 
tarhi rile which is 3500 — feet high. From 
here ane cun witness series of mountains ela 
in snow presenting (he appearance of silver 
mouniains, From GChitlung, Khaimandy is 6 
miles distani and can be reached by motor, 


RKHATMANDU AND ENVIRONS 


Khotnands, the capital of the Nepal 
Goseriment, is à pieturesque city, with iimm- 
mernhle Lerples of every conceivable age abd 
sivle, of pagoda-like temples; palatinl buildings 
and busy streets witli Dazars, svliere merchants 
ply Hieie Trade iu indigenous goods. In. (he 
heart of the city là the Darbar Square where 
are sibuated the majority of the more import- 
ant temples, the famous: temple of Talijiu, the 
magnificent image of Bhuirab and the famous 
Hanuman Dhoka. Opposite the north-west cor- 
oer of the Darbar Square is the Kot or the 
Military Council Chamber, Near by the Thani 
Khel (parade ground) stands a lofty stone 
colunm, about 120 feet in height. 
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ADMINISTRATION, 

His Majesty the Mahursjadhiraj, os the 
King is called, ix the Sovereign of the king: 
dour, but His Highness the Maharaji, as. the 
Prime Minister is called, is. ihe virtual ruler 
ond) he is supreme in all the matters affecting 


the Government, — political, nilministrative, 
nilitury and executive. There are ordinary 


md extraordinary councils, composed of 
Nobles. and certain officers of the State wham 
be consulis whenever occasions: demand. 

Nepal has been a lund of military domi- 
nance, The Maidan or the parade ground is 
about » mile and quarter long and half a mile 
broad and near by sre barracks which cnn 
accommodate: an: army, including the regulars 
ve millii whirh stands nl s total of over 
44,0. ons penee-Footing, of W millions: The 
army ds divided into 31. reziment« which. in- 
clude two of artillers. arid à regiment of caval- 
ry, consisting of 12) subres and the latter are 
usm mostly ex orderiies and outriders in atien- 
‘ines upin (he members of the Royal Family. 
The recruits are obtained by voluntary enlist- 
ment and no diitiuliy is experienced in abtuin- 
ing the. requisite — mimbers.The — bulk. of the 
Nepalese army is recruited from the Chetris 
and the Brahmans are not as o role enlisted in 
Ihe lighting ranks, 

The laws prevalent in. Nepal, civil, revenue 
and criminal, are like those obtaining in British 
Imdin. They are generally liased on the Hindu 
Shastras anil suitnbly adapted. Brahmans and 
women are exempt from capilal punishment 
whatever be the nature of tlie crime committed 
by then wad as an experimentil measure the 
Government have: for à period. — of. five. years 
abolished the capital punishment in the Stale, 
Prisoners undergoing sentence are employed 
in various public works wud they can often be 
seen. in Ihe sireeis of. Khabmunidu. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The Brahmans of Nepal oecupsy the same 
high social standing as im British Indio ani 
from their ranks offical priesthood of the 
country is entirely drawn, They occupy 
posts in civil anil military oon-combatant 





spheres whio numbers of them are found in 
palier and kindred services. Looks nru 
senerally Brahmins a (ere ix no objection for 

peopl, of any easte to lake the food prepared 
by Brahmuans. Their manners and customs ute 
Hke those of ther confreres- in. British Indis- 

Nearly every one in Nepal wears a khukri; 
the notional weapen o£ the. Gurkhas. 

The bulk of the people is agricultural or 
pustoraL Nepal is rich in forest land; aha, 
maples and piney are found in abundance: 
spruces, firs and lanchies are the chief species. 
The external trade of the country is praetical- 
ly confined to British India. 

ART AND MANUFACTURE. 

The aris ami trafia are in the hands of the: 

Newars who are responsible [or metal works, 


scuiptare, architecture, painting and literature 


of the country, They ate shrewd business- 
mon ant! traders and the carvings in wood m 
brass which ailürnü te houses and temples iu 
the Valley are entirely their work. 
MAHASIVRATRI FESTIVAL. 

The unnial Mahasivratri festival attracts: to 
Nepal several thousands of pilgrims from ull 
parts of fodia. Tis difficult to visit. Nepal ns 
the passpori regulations are very strict, aml 
people, therefore, take advantage of the Malu- 
sivrairi festival when the Neal Government 
iine free passports. The State considers that 
every one who visits the country is more. or 
jess a guest of the State. The traveller, on. his 
entering Ruxaul, from where the Government 
has recently constructed « fight railway, is. 
given the Mahasivrutri concession of 50 per 
cont, in the railway fare from Haxaul to Amlek- 
ganj and, in fact, from his arrival ai Haxual 
down to hiš passage lo Pasopati Mandir unid 
roturu. he is given free food àr food-stulT and 
free Muel Every possible arrangement is made t 
for a regular supply of water from fountains 
und tanks, every two or three miles. Às re-. 
gards the accommodation of pilgrims there are 
several hundreds of Dharamsalas of rest 
houses provided Uiroughout the State wid the 
pilgrims are given presents lo the extent of 
about a lakh of rupees. 


— 
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PASOPAT! TEMPLE. 

The Pasaupalà — Temple, 2) miles from 
fhutinitidu, is (he mre! dmrpertant of the 
Hindi temples jo Nepal; dedicated to Strive. 
This ia the object of attraction tw the pillurin 
during the ‘annual Malasivratri festival Ji 
fon wilen temple, bell) iy the Nepalese 
pagela style and. auprounded by a vast 
mimber af staller temples anit flexed saya 
Hmi the Pasopeti tèmple waa bnili to comme- 
murnte the flight of Shiva who in the form of a 
Barelle, Took. refuge in the sacred wood of 
Ahle&mantuka where gow stands (he. bemple. 


The itupe hè fort eei, one òn each ihle, 
The upper portion fs He the form of Cinaau and 
Wie Huge is almi 3 feet din heights An Eka 
Mukhi [one-fFaced) fudraka Mala tanered Dol) 
i inside the centre of the hen 


Straight ta froüt-of The Emoge ties the colossal 
Wire of a ball, ws big as the onein the 
Brahiteswarl temple iu Taupore. li Hie. Madras 
Presidency, 

TEMPLES ANT SHRINES. 

Numerous.are tho temples round — about 
Kiwlmandu and the provincisl towns of the 
Stute. 

Nitkanth Temple: six. miles Troi Pasipòtw- 
ninth Miniir, it lies at dhe foot of ihe nartitern 
bills end is invested with niet: sanctity Thun 
nest of Ihe other ont-tying ploces of Hinde 
worship la the Valley. Itis dedicated to Miha 
Visio whose image, of gigantic proportiinis, 
les upon» serpari eoi: "There àre nine 
(hares of water-springs in the temple. 


Guisherwari Temple sis situnted a quarter of 
oomile morth-sust of Pirsuputhi Manilir, upp- 
site the Ratoni river und if is. ascended 
throngh a fight of steps, The head of the 
image is Hke n Purna Kumbh seated on u 
Ghorka mid whin thè baal is removed waler 
Hows Irun i spring. This huly water is given 
a+ Parsaila, 


Tulletriya Temple: Nine mils from 


Rhutzandu, it is woe of the large leniplis im. 


the Valley. The image his three taces Shri 


Shankaracharys ver Whe sight, Cathatriva In the 
centre and thw 4amidess Lakshmi or Tswari on 
Ihe eft, 

Gokarnanalh Temple: situuted four aid hull 
miles off Posupall Mandir vy User Dunks f 
Hur Vangmathi rivers it has ai libe nuge nf 
Gokorieshwer, with several fies al) round 
Lie prahlurum. 

Halu Rejeshuseri Temple: A few yards all 
ihe Pasupati Mandir, [i hos 10 miyrahome 
Citta). 

Soayambhumih Temple - dedicated to Dexi 
Sitla is thie most revered Buddhist: shrine in 
the whole of Nepal aim) ia vearly visited PM 
uuu Buddhist pilerinss fron Tihei muj ele- 
where. This temple is uiii on He crest of ü 
wouled Ill abiut S00 feet in height, to the 
west of Khatmandy. Ronnd boul Ie sacre 
compound :ure à multitude wi smiler shrines 
and pillars crowned. with. images. of divinities. 

Bodinath— Temple: Another — Buddhist 


shrine fies among the maize-Held to the north- 


ean of Khatmandu. [t resembles Swuryamitm- 

nothin general comiruction and js one of the 

holiest Roddhist shrines out of India, 
SOCIAL REFORM. 

Nepal is a conservative country and ihe 
küler is Ihe supporter of orthodoxy. It isa 
religious country where Hinduism ls preser- 
ved in all its purity, still i$ is nob uncomciaus. 
uf evil. practices and superstitions that have 
gutlreresl rmmd social costims, through reli 
gius. beliefs. The custom of Sati was thus 
pita stop fe on Juno 328, 1920. im spite of the 
protests of the orthodox elements of the Stile, 

Slivory existed ln Nepal til quite recently 
anil it waa uoly in ihe winter of 1024 that a 
decree was passed abolishing slavery tliroughi- 
aut Nepal. Slavery hin! existed in Nepat from 
lime immemorial and it is mentioned in Te 
5mirilis amf Tantras amd In i population of 
Si millions, the total number of sbrve-cwners 
was 15,719 anil those held in slavery SLAN 
l| is said thal the Nepal slave liberation 
scheme owas) mmole at oo cost of 
Fs. 3.67000), 
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AERIAL ROPEWAY. 

Mention inst he tne of the aerial ropewpy 
eonathricted by le Nepal Governmen! to faci 
litate Vie tranait of gods over the Sisagarhi 
amd Chaidragurhi Passes Do and. fro Khat- 
muuniu, withsut in ahy way opening up for 
passenger traffic (he new meente into the 
eupitil The matter was inken mto considers 
tion às Tar eck as TAM bol 1 way then laid 
nf ren. 

The transports effected by oir rope-ways by 
Ie Italians daring the Great War induced the 
ftiler to reconsliler the proposal afier Mie War 
And (he aerial ropeway between Khatimando 
amd Bhimphedi was vonstroeted. 

The éost of the scheme ls estimated to hive 
heen about £ 1000000 Mr. HL S. Underbill, ihe 
Engineer in charze, wrole: "The Nepal Rape. 
way is H quiles hend ae he row Mies, riti» 
ning from Dhuring near (e. bed of Hie cart 
road which connects HE wiih Brilish India be 
Kisipidi. in ihe Valley of Nepal. It passes 
aver imüouniniis 4.500 feet higher rium Dhor- 
sing sad Hs termina! ef Kisipili is USO feet 
higher than thil pince.” 


The ripewuy carries general werchondise In 
sweruge lowda ofS ewl, ub (he rali of B bons: 
per hour in ebur direction. and Hie. beayiest 
individual ood permissible is. 10 ewt. ^ 

IMPRESSIONS, 

Away Drom the din amd bustle of a basy 
worki, leading o Ie which is simple and plain. 
bereft vf al) luxuries: and artUiicia) life, the 
Nepales ai home lives, mavea anid bes his 
being, in m self- contüined sphere of his own, 
unmoved by fhe pissing pluses of the hear, 
Té him the cinema amd the Theatre is ps H 
were, à forbidden fral He is abwnys can- 
tentei. = 

The Népal Government is ever friendly, with 
the Britil The Aoler be the Father al hia 
subjects who have ever a smiling countenance. 
Poverty, and | economie depression is a thing 
unheard of in this regian, 

The visitor who ‘does’ Nepal in a few shor 
duys returns from his sheltered Valley. with 
vivid impressions of a lod white Nature is 
bonntiful, whose population js genial to a fault; 
where lile is restful, Florent Nepal! 





-— o — 


Mr. Anil. 
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Our ablention is (o-diny mostly directed t 
wards Moscow and even though all of us üu 
not. intellectually comprehend Communten, 
mol of ws nevertheless feel xeniimentalls 
drawn towards M. “The future of the wort 
wail, much depend on the success or failure 
of the Pire Years Plan, thot is being worked 


By 
K. Chanda, B. Se., (Econ, Lonelon), 


ou) will sath superhuman- efort in the Sanat 


of the Soviets. In the socio-political field; 


Commiunism [s after all, one of the various 


exnerimonis that are being worked om) in 


diferent parts of the world al tho present 
momenti, — I fas lo be admitted hat. Fiseisn 
hoa nol received is diye meed of intellect 
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&erütiny Irom our scholars und publicists. 
And yet Paseisin cannol lie ignored, Th tas 
been enthroned i power and popular esteesi 
for clase upon n deciule in ome of the greatest 
‘Stites of Eorope and forty-five milliona of 
elvillzed people are today being governed aril 
mubled sccoriling ba Ha polilica und] econmomi- 
cal conceplions, — Fasern ilocs inilecd deserye 
our nltentim, even as much us. Comnmunism 
itself. 

lt is Hupassible bo form on adequate under- 
alanig of Fuscisnn without some knowledge 
of the infernal conditions of Maly daring. the 
fifty odi intervening pears between the m~ 
quisition. of Mome-os He capital of fhwe coantry 
jim 1870 amf the- Fascist Alarch on the City 

in 122, By 1870, h the words of Mosslinis 
iP Aveglin Haly head been made: bait not the 
Italions, 1 bos. fallen to the Jot of Signor 
Mussolini Lo» complete the work hegun by that 
pee trio, Cavour, Mazzini and Q(aribal- 

4H; wo truly deseribed os the brain Beart and 
sword òl Italian emanelpulion, The divergenl 
elements of the land while Prince 
Mailernich once facetionsty dubbed aso mere 
geogruphical expression, ore to-day being wel- 
ded together into n 
lie White heal of Faseiam. 

(aver died withon) tinishing all his: work; 
and unfortunately for iniy, between bim anil 
Mussolini she never Did n strong and esp- 
note mun ab the heh of sifnirs, During this 
half. à eentucy o£ unitilised opportunities, tle 
only man who draws our sthéntion. d Signor 
Ginlitti, By many, Ihis. really very astouml- 
ihg mim has- heen described os the Halinn 
Lioyd teorge, 
a chessboard of which ho knew every move 
umi counter-move. By o wonderful permi- 
tition om! combination of the puwinerous pur- 
Umieniary groueswhieh characterised the 
Halian Partiament, he almost always managed 
te keep himself of the head of the ministry. 
Hut his interest ended there. He certainly was 
not fhe man lo guile à conmilry steeped ii 
melliaevalism on to ie path of prosperity and 


well-kni nation under: 


Parliament was to him tike 


Moreover, if is highly questionable iT a quir- 
liementáry form of government was at ull 
sulled. d s cuuntry like Haly of the (Ph. -cen 
lury. Ab lost, such. a fori of government js. 
nm luxury so npily described by Mr. Lloyd 
George hüinself s8 a government by laf. And 
linky @oulil Ul afford that, Even then lie torin- 
iry was over-populated, industry practically 
unknown and. Haly af the doy stood foripaver- 
Is, ineliciency and corruption, Anto: ihis w 
prepared soll wus sows the seed of full-blown 
Hberal parllameniariun, The result was: ns 
cüuhl  reéasonaliy be predirted, disastrous. 
Finally, in. 1919, with true Lilia ardour, Italy 
nidopted— proportional representation, which 
only gave a fresh impetus to the Hasiparyat 
tendencies of the Tialian lurlinmeut; To add 
be the trouble there was ever presen) fhe Ire- 
minions lost tv. oF tbe Calholie Church. This 
hostility wes malily. occasionei] by Baly'& us- 
urgaliim of the Geraparal domalns of (he Huly 
Father, 





With ihe beginning ol ihe present century 
severnt new. fürees sere al work in. Haly, in 
tle frat place, thers wars a strong. revival | of 
Cntholicium. nnd the xtrained relations between 
Ihe Viütiean ind the Quirinali were lo some ex- 
feat relieve wil in (05, @ Colholie Porte 
appeared For Ihe fr fie in the Dallun Par- 
lixment, Secondly, tiere wis a rapid growlh 
of Syodicaliam in the indiusirinl north, asin 
France, the lamt of its: origin, the syndicalists 
lil nn Fallh ia pàáarlininentary. government. and 
were ulveays endeorvouriog for the over-hrow 
uf ite ame. And finally, side by side with 
hese two, there was swiflly growing 3 keen 
sense of extreme watimalism, much akin in 
spirit to our own Swadeshi movement. All 
lege Mirese Dorees hive contributed mmeh La 
the meuliding àf Fascist thought. and doctrine. 

After iho Great wer, government atmost 
came to-a standstill in Ttaly. She was in the 
midi of chans amid on the verge of anarchy, 
Communis, in spile af inane guidance of the 
love! Jenters was nukinw rapid. hesdway anil 
i! wat by nò mèmiè an tiecommon sight fo 
find the red Nag of the Third International, ing- 
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temi of the national — Tricolour,  fosting 
meiacingly over the munuipul lizlis amid other 
publie bulis. In Phe north, many of the 
factories were uetoally bonded aver. lo Wie vari- 
dua workers’ svndicates to be rus beeording 
Ls de Soviet. principles. Thise allempts fail- 
pd, however, most miserably, The Rel Syn: 
dicnlists were ofsu violent imternatiemalists and 
Hie soldiers oon (heir. vietorious. relurn. from 
thn front were being subjected lo such violent 
percsecution of ihe hands of [heke ivrdicalists 
(ku! the government of ihe day achwlly far- 
tale (them. Lo xhow: themselves in publie in the 
king's uniform. Bat violence breeds violence 
and soon innumerable poationsliatic orponisa- 
Hous: grew up all over the country 10 save 
liwly Croom ilisropiion aid Prim Commuiian 
One of these organisations wes the Fascio 
Hicunivaiiinento of Milan. Hs leader or Dare 
was Signor Benito Mussolini, an expelled mem: 
her of the Socialist Purty amd the former eili- 
lor oi Ihe intrausigent soctalist weekly Avanti, 


Fron: the Fascist standpnint the conditions 
lit [naly nfler-The wur are painted as follows: 
"Muchinvelli's Prince wos fu more — mneedil 
When he wrote qo rubw Haly from her divided 
weakness, thon waiodictalor now, one string 
enough to selze the reins of governmentai 
power fron the lax hands thatrefiused to tight: 
en then of ‘svnvliralis! vinloncé: Under. such 
eondilions if wae oatural (hal Fascism, the 
symbol of united power in a single hand abdul 
guther strength until iW swept clean, the slate 
of timid. parliamentary equations aml inserit- 
ed in a bold) hand the single word “Fores” 
IDe..— Elliot. The. Pregmetic Hevoll in 
Polities.) 


As a matter of foct Fuscism did nel come to 
power through the poriats of Parliament, dn 
Ihe election of 1821, no doubt Signor Mirsolin 
und a handful of [nscist& gol themselves. eloc- 
Jed. as Deputies to the Lower House bot 


Mussolini wis clover enough to realise at ilie- 


very beginning that were he to wail fora purlia- 
mentary majority to bring him (to. office and 
power, he would bave to wnste his life in poli- 
Ucal wilderness, Bul Signor Mussolini was 
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mate af a different metal altogether. Like sll 
Ime men af selicn, he wan restless amid pining 
for power, not »o much for personal oggran— 
(inement:as for serving and saving bis country 
in iis Ught, The Fasrin di Conibattimenio 
whieh be: lu formed in Milan wee ii seni 
imilitaristie orsuntaution, mainly. composed of 
ex-snbhdiers and ss such he wi» in a position 
io dictate terms to the fumbling: and fomder-- 
ing central government, The unfortunate 
eóÉgniry was ubmnost in a state of civil war 
becnuse the government was nol In. a position 
ta trutintaio lave und order, and no two parties 
af Red and Black Shirts (Gormmimists und 
Faseists respectively, se termed from their 
uniforms) mel each other without coming 1o 
some &angminurv conllict.. Things abviausly 
could not gion for long uj such a manner, 
and after « confyrence with his prominent 
lieutenants hell at Naples on October, 25, quon. 
Signor Mussalint seni mn  nllimatmm ta the 
government af Rome, demanding their resig« 
tintian within 24 hours. failing which ihe fas- 
cist legions would marel iiio Ratne ani depaáse 
the gavernment, i necessary by force. (m 
government's not inking any action on he 
lines demuoded, on October, 28, aboot 150,000 
Black Shirts, onder the direction of the Quad- 
riumvirale composed of the fate Michele 
Rianelil, and Geoerals De Bouo, De Verehi anil 
Italo Balbo insehed to Home ir martial array, 
The then. Prime Minister, Simor Fueta, wanted 
to proclaim a condition of seige existing in Ihe 
enpitel and put the whole country under mur- 
iil law. The consequences of this action 
would have been territle: I would have Mung 
ihe coamlry beadlong inte di most Bloody civil 
war. Aut the king, Victor Emmanuel fil, 
intervened amd rehised 16 pul tiis signature in 
the necessary — documents. He- dismissed 
Fucta. amd sent a relephonic message to Musso- 
lind in Milan asking him too royal audieuce: 
immediately Missollal arrived in Rome the 
next morning wm! met the king: by three in 
the afternoon his coalition ministry was 
annameed, Not a drop of hlood was shed and 

n new chapter begun in the chequered history 
ol Italy. 





of Fascism. 
ols gather (hil “Fascia ja a militia, of the 
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Such is, in short, (he story of Munssolini's 
coming to power. Bot it is not claimed thal 
his estdlicheon wos sliiriless. For [rom it 
Bul H can be choimed on his belulf that his 
actions must be judged geeording fo local con- 
ditions. and local stanlinds. In a country 
where tH yesteriay, the stiletto reigned st- 
preme, where fumily feuds ram on for genera- 
lions; imd where the people nre more actus- 
tomeil tà break heads: than to count — PHienm, 
perhaps wi shih) lik more generous In. pass- 
ing amy verdiel on hin andl his party. He 


shoulit certainly not be singled oul for etsti- 


gation. 
IH. 





His une thing io give a 


Mussolini's coming to power and it is x differ- 


ent thing altogether ta explain the ethical 
basis of his doctrine, Our task becomes all 
ihe more difficili, because till very recently 
Fascisia themselves have been very averse to 
thrarising. it should alwoys be borne in mind 
that Fascism grew as a practical defence 
suuins| o rapidly developing state of anarchy, 
anil ss aueh Mussolini had afti In trim his 
soll aeeording lo ihe posting needs, There is 
some sense behind the. claim that he js the 


champion political pragmatist of the work 


Inthe Faseist constitidion af 1926 there occurs 
u very signilicunt sentence, "In the ardaur of 
sirugmle neis always precede rules.” And, in 
short, schon is really The very quintessence 
From ihe same — document, we 


service of (he nation and Hs almi is to wchieve 
Ihe greainess of (he Italian nation,” (world 
hare passid as & servicenhle definition of 
Fascism ħaj if not contumed the glorionsiy 
viue expression “greatness of the Ttation 
milion Now, who can tell of whal ia the 
prestaesa of uw netion compoard of? T would 
be extremely: interesting tu lurve a eollection of 
the virws of the leaders af Hte modern world 


thonght on the matter, though it can safely be 


predicted that the views of, say, for instance, 
Muhatma Gandhi, Staliu and Terr Hitler would 
nob very much be alike. Il seems, fro: tis 


pronouncemenis and actions ihai in the potiti- 
cab dicfionury of Signor Mirssalinl "greatness" 
Woods for wha cao rreoghly be described ns 
"honour. sbromi amd prosperity ab hone,” 
Perhaps. the best ond most direet explanu- 
lion of thw Faseiat theory of Ube Stale | 
Hirough n tidy of tie aymibol of Ihi purty, 
which a6 much grieved and frightened Srijul 
Mahuudey Desami—ns bumile of rods tial toge- 
ther with an. axe.. In the palmy days: and of 
grandeur of the Homan Empire too, the some 
use! tu denote the personality of the Sinte; 
harne in by the lictors hefore the magistrates, 
Major Barnes i fi ibuminaling liifle mono- 
Eruph on  "Fascism"  (The- Home Library 
Series.) approaches. lhe question thus:—"The 
symbolism is two-fold. in the first place, the 
axe id the symbol of atate authority, of the 
importance, nay weeesaily, of the withdrily of 
the Stale to any well-ordered society, recalling 
the Roman traditian of authority and of the 
reign of law and and order thal was Rome. 
Secondly. mme banille of rls invokes the bles 
thal in onity we discover strength Whereas u 
child would: be able to break evel poi, taken 
singly, over his puny knee, n bunile honmd ta- 
ether is capable of resisting the force of the 
strongest man, So the ides of authority t here 
biended with the len of co-operation, of 
lhe need or eosoperallon gx well as of authorite 
In any well-ordered &ocigly......] is iporfant 
to grasp the simple symbolism underlying the 
word (fasciot, which ted to the choice of the 
bunite af pods and the wxe as the embiem of 
Ie movement far herein we have 2 key-nütion 


| of Its meaning; "Authority and Co-operation,” 


This soliog of the supreme authority of the 
Shile is iia mew contribution ini the Science ol 
Politics or in the art of government. On the 
contrary, its speciality is its very antiquity. 
Tho Fascists thormmelves do mot claim any 
novelty. for their theory of the State, They 
chim iustond historica] eontiuuity of thought 
in Maly, According Qu. (he Fascist doctrine, 
the Stale is 8 political unily whose raison 
etre is ihe promotion of the General Good. 


The highest form of state isa national state. 
A trember of o Stale can hove no interest 
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qrenter than thal of the Stule Mself, "Phil is, 
the ammin fonction of the State is lo safeguard 
thr interest of the conmminity dirsi and always. 
‘The individual js subordinate to the State anid 
«iure, usn maller of fact; he-renfises the best 
ii him only throaush the ageney of the Stale, 
he has bo, and. dE necessary, he sell be onde 
to, identify hi interesis entirely und. uncan- 
ditionally with thowe of the Stale. Authority 
if the State cotmol be questioned, because that 
wtitliority Is wlwoys wielded for Hie good of the 
cunmoniy s4 a whae, The only Umllation 
ihat Ehe authority af fhe Stale sulfers Erow is 
being bound by Moral Liw, 
This — unquestionab!e und 
Fascist Sinite, of course, 


urigüacstioieil 
supremacy of the 
negatives Hie conception of personal liberty uf 
the -enbject, perhats (lie very archstuie af 


Anglo-saxon political thought. Les not Lh 
Duce hinself exclaimed, “Kade then once and 
for ull, that Fascism récogiises no lols, 
wiores no fetishes; ii bas already passed over 
the more or less decuyed, body of the goddess 
Liberty, and la quite prepared if necessary to 
(do x60, once hore "?. Forther, Liberty is not 
a right, HM is duty......The notion of liberty 
changes in time, There is a liberty in times 
ol peace, another liberty in times of wari 
There is n liberty for prosperous Hines and 
another Dor lean times.” Te passing. it should 
bw noted that Une Fascists hold tint Italy ix 
fowday going through a period àf transition 
The Golden Journey base únly just begun and 
this. period of transition. requires abnormal 
sacrifices on the part of the nation, Personal 
liberty hüs ws a result, sunk to a vanishing 
point, Thús the absalutist philosophy of the 
Stale his been perfected under Signar Musso- 
lini and according 1e ihe new Halan Prial 
Code, it in a crime for wi Ualian, subject te 
“offend” ngainst the personality ani sinctily 
of the Stafe; no matter whether at home or 
nhrosdl Th is of some significance thal. in the 
rbeéeul conlrovers&y regarding Hw. blegnlising of 
the Catholic elubs, the Pope accused Fascism 
al having engendered à pagan worship of the 
State. 
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Li fairness do Bin Ab pretest be sakil Hat 
Mirssolint has pald equal attention, if oot more, 
o s free-plny of co-operation in. his: Stute us 
much to-enforee suthorily. Bat unfortinulely 
p ds Ihe darker sh of bis regime thei druws 
ihe attention of the outer vuürti, whereas tine 
ailitury Tealures af his “Scheme huve airnet 
entirely escaped attention, Sir Charles Pelrin 
hat very cortectiv observed that Mussolini ud 


achieved Social Heform withoul recourse [Bol 


Socialist. — IE zuay even De nsserbed fnb Hle 
1 à Iraimework of espilalism, he las eifecteil 

ln Augusp 1924, he appointed a8 commission 
uniler the presideiey of Signor Gentile-—ane 
of the greatest of dtulimm intelleeiuals—to go 
inie the whole question of governinent and 
constitition. The final report of the Comi- 
missian was published in July 125, nnd is n 
comprehensive: analysis of what is known ws 
lie Corporate State: The Howi Mallani cuii- 
litution (a basai mainly om the findings of the 
Gentile. Commission, f 


This Corporule Sinte js found omn whak the 
Duee calls Natioial FasciM Syndicalisnr, as 
contrailistine! from socialist syndiculism which 
believes so very intensely in incessant ard in- 
lherent eluss warfare. Fuscist syndicnli»xin, on 
the ulcer hund, wants In subordinale Capital 
and Labour to the national] interest. — Accori- 
iig bo the Faseist doctrine, the State is nol 
cupahle of performing — elficiently productive 
economic function, fi believes in privite pro- 
perty and holds private management and gain 
io be the greatest Incentive lo industrial pro: 
gress and prosperity. Herein we miállce: Hus 
xrenlesi — theeretical — difference bebween 
Socialikm ond Fascism The protection which 
laseiam gives lo property amd ihe eneourigc- 
ment hat ii gives to the worker who owns 
his owe eon of livelihoml have contributed 
mel tu the popularity of Fascism, for there 
exiis even. toulsy in italy. a very Loree pro- 
partion of people, who remain their owm mis 
ters: According to the Censas of 1921, nearly 
30 per cent. of the total population owned 
property of seme sort or other. In such 2 
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commnnity, Serialism would fot obviously be 
vory: popular But though Fascism believes in 
ihe ethic of private property, 1 does noi 
folevote one to do anvihing thal is harmful to 
the collective interest, That i, it does. noi 
allo the nation do be exploited for private 
gain, The Siate., therefore, keeps (an trer- 
vimlunt watch on ihe people engaged in eco- 
Inui pursuits. M insists on uH private pro: 
perty beiup alio regarded ss publie pris 

The Labour Charier of. April] 20, 1927, is 
rightly hell to he one of the grewtest achteve: 
iments of the Fascist regime. ft exhnustively 
alelnes (e rights and duties of Labour anid 
‘Capital with — vegard. to national well-being, 
Farther, it legalises ihe existence of unions 
both of. employers am! employees and lays ot 
un einborale scheme for the smooth working 
if these eorperotions- if ts in this: Charter 
‘ila! Siindir Mussolini betrays: the -syndicalisi 
origin ol hijs polities] education, though early 
in his political life, nationalism—Talla. sopra: 
tutto—rather than syndicalism was s greater 
attraction for him, Thin, his syndicates ir 
corporations are olf subservient to the Stale. 
Tle las taken the sting oul of the: disruptive 
forces üf symlicualism. 


Unier- Hie Trades’ Winton Act of 1927, the 
corporations are divided into three different 
ralegories-—in) Employers, (b) workers, uni 
(eintelleelual Workers. In Haly to-day. there 
is-a vertühle hierareliy of. such corporations. 
Thul is, e corporations are primarily formed 
ln the commanes. Tho representatives of these 
riimimune corporations sil in Ibe provincial 
corporations, Similarly, provincial  represen: 
Latives [orm — Losethier. the national corpora 
Hone, The tational corporniions are 13 dun 
number; lor employers, Ù Tor. employees. aui 
I for intellectual workers. AIL these 15 differeni 
nalional crorportiions are minier a  Granil 
Nutlunsl Council known os Enie Nnxinnule 
Ce-operaiive. This is directly under the 
Minister of Corporations. 

The muli Dinctieéa of (he tinus Le to safe. 
Hiari the interests of ihe group that thes re- 
present, Bul thes always work under. official 


fires" 


supervision. Strikes saul fopkouls wee made 
Wegal ond uem: heavily penalised. Special 
conris-nre set-up. fo- deal with. trade disputes: 
They consist üf the Judges of the Court ‘of 
Appeal assisted by experts, Recourse to thie 
Mazistraey. of. Laheur are oblignlorg. amd its 
derisions are absolutely final. - 
Before we pass on Lo s discusion of tie Cin- 
Inl Covernment, Lt wawd be iuüteresting do 
give. heve the cnimon ef an Bnpartiad and 
actilé observer; Sir Law Chiara Money. Writ- 
ing in the Glasgow Forward. he drew n com- 
parison. between the sad inactivity of the 
Macdonali] Government! and) the fever-hest 
itis of tie Mussolin| group: "Italy, no 
mre than the Luleur Guvermmnent in. Enalatul, 
can make the world: prosperous, hab what. di 
has done (x by Socialist national organisatinr. 
C idichabed, hut still-sociahsm ) to make Traly 
prosperous in very ieul Umes. M Has pes 
claimed: enormous. (rochs of tuul, lent cheap 
inoney to fhe public hosing institutes (whieh: 
put wp nice palaces far thar working class with 
reni& which I suppose..would ool belleve- If 
| fold him) and organised the whale country 
in &yTidicules;..... dove nob believe the wirkers 
hive à suy DH these sendicales; | can only hes: 
Of him lo go and. imvealiaste..;" d 


The outer facile of the. [ialian: constiblulron 
of to-liy Es much the same ss Tal of uny oller, 
nuxlern democratice country, bui the substance 
behind ds, enormeualy. if nol entirely, Wer- 
ent There is Ihe constitutional tuomareh at 
the heuil of the State. who like the English 
king vreigna but diwes not pole, There is also 
Peesen the almost wubrquitows: Parliament of 
Iwo Hooses: Bub we shall mise: the whol 
spiril or Hue constitution unless we understand 
the position of the Prime Minister, Signor 
Mussolini, He is irresponsible; By a low of 
December, 24, 1925, he is called. the bead nf 
the Government, and though he is appointed 
hy the kine gud esu also be dismissed by. him, 
the latter must muititain him In office until 
"he cherie. af economic, piaral and politient! 
which raised him te power shall 
cease. By article f of the same law, he is 
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made- independent of any parliamentary vote 
af censure or af. no-confilence.. Amd mo pro- 
posal can be put before the Parlinment williout 
hia previous sanclinn. 

The Prim minister is. like his English 
pias] ihe hend of (he Calinel—primus in- 
ler pares. "The other cabinet ministers are all 


chosen by Hint and are entirely responsible fe 


him, The ministry is irresposible with regard 
to the legisluture;. Like  Tennyson's Brook 
|| goes On for ever, irrespective of Elie opinion 
al Parliament. By a low of 1920, the Execu- 
live has the power ol making any decrees fur 
reasons of uracney and hecessily. Put if. uns 
such executive decree is to renmin In force for 
more than two years It mist be ratified by Par- 
liament. 

The lalian Cpper House. called the Senate, 
is formed an the model of the English. House 
of Lords, though it is nob heredilury in chir- 
acier. Princes of the blow! royal sit in it by 
right. The others are oll chosen by the king 
on the advice of the Prime Minister for guy 
eminent service done to the ret "They must 
the aver farty years. af age. Tt ds is, therefore, 4 
highly representative body 74 Italian urtelli- 
gentslu. For instance, Marconi is a member 
of ie Senate, as well as Professor Carlo 
Féumichl, the emitent Sanskrit scholar uf the 
Home University, who a few years ado was the 
visiting professor in Tagore's Visynbharati.. 

Before we begin s description of the Lower 
Hose or the Chamber of Deputies as it [s offi 
cially designated, it is best to say thal ile so 
culled, Parliamentary  sovereigniy does ni 
exist in. Italy.. We haye- already mentioned 
Ihar the ministry is nol responsible to it. And 
rouhly speaking, ministerial responsibility is 
one of Ihe main criteria of the sovereignty. ot 
parliament. Says the late Secretury-General 
of the International Centre of. Fascist stiulies: 
“They (the chambers) share, of course, some 
of the sovereignty (though in @ minor degree 
than ihe @xeculive) by virlue of thelr logisln 
live powers and through them) the people at 
large muy he said to «hare in a still minur 
degree, in the sovereignty, Bul they dò mot 


pretend to constitute the main real sovereian: 
power.as they do in a demooratic constitution,” 
Tenlly speaking the lialion Farliament is not 
much <differcot. in character ti our own’ 
Lilian Legislotures, 


In the method of election to the Chnoinhber 
if Deputies lies the chirt novelty of ibe Fascist 
constitidion. fin every modern democratically 
constituted country, the electoral districts ure 
based territorially,. That is, when John 
Cilizet goes lo cast his vote in any clection, 
le does so hy virtue of his citizenship or of 
resilunce in. any locality. This method of res 
presentation ia of course, open lo serions oh 
jection. Can it really be representative? How 
can one troly and. adequately represent any 
other group of people, in all their totality af 
intellectual perceptions? Say, for instuner, on 
election is being fought. on. the question of 
Free-Irade versus protection, X may be ëler- 
w by a majority vole al Ihe. Free-iridtre and 


e ML PLE X inde and fully rë- 
presents the mimi al his constihuency,. Rut a 
parliament is mol elected to decidè n single 
pariioular issue.. lis Held is vast—almost. iii- 
mitahle And beyond thal narrow question ou 
whith X was elected, his faith and ideas may 
he—anid very often: (hey ore—opposed to those 
of his constituency. And then, would it not be 
the very nesullon of the ides of representation 
Hr have sach a comtituency represented [y X? 
Fnuscists huve founil n way out of this mmbro- 
glio by making economic interests and not 
lerritoriality, the hisis ni the eloctordiaX 
inoy Hot be able fo truly and adequately. re- 
present a lervilorial «istrict, but if he is an 
wheocute by profession and toturned to Parlla- 
ment by the vote of the udvocates’ corporation; 
he will he in a position fo represen! such a 
constituency in the fullest sense of the term. 


Says Major Barnes: "It (the chamber of 
depulies ) represenis the various productive 
interests (pussibly conflicting interests) within 
Ihe nation, Each member is definitely kiown to 
represent a particular interest, and hie busi- 
ness is to plead that injerest; bat naturaily—in 


ognised ns 


2 clearly defined body sith a this—he will 


plead in vam, unfess he cun show ressem thil 
the interests he wishes fo promote are capable 
of being squared villi the national interests." 


Deputies are indirectly elected by the Miir- 
Iter synilicates of workers, employers — tni 
professiona) classes, whieh are jurilieally rr- 
organs of the corporate «tale. 
Some other social bodies —reultirad, education. 
al rcharitable—ete.. nre also given this privilede 
These societies are chosen. every lliree- yeurs 
by a parliamentary committee consisting wf 
five senntors atid live deputies, The thirteen 
syndicales. make. n» list of (00 per- 
sons whom they would ike. fo have 


dus Wepoties iy the Chamber, each of these syn- 


ilieales-being given the right to choose m nurm- 
ber, ij proportion to thelr numerical strengt. 
The non-professional bodies take à list at 200 
üfher names. These two Hais of 800 nmues are 
then sulemifted to the Fascist Gran) Couneil, 
which is the supreme executive committee of 
the party and can roughly bo compared to tho 
Working Committte of the tnditan National 

Congress. This Grani Council thereupon 
mukes à shorter list o£ 400 names niil iol Lies 
combined! lists, adding or deleling any. names 


jl chooses, This list is (hen suiscitied to the 


country, ail Malian male subjects of 24. and 
more; being eligible: for voting. The whole 
country as one electoral disirict is usked to 
accepi dr reject the lisi in its eniirety- in case 
of rejection—almost an unbelievably proposi- 
lion —fresh lista are (a be prepared anid sulini- 
ted ta the ommiry, Any organisation having 
five thousand of more members od its. roll 


may elmim 1o have a separate list of ifs own, 


The «Gita ore then (to be allotted according 
d m form of proportional representation 


It is nimost futile to submil this method of 
election 1o a critical examination, becanse, in 
the frat place, this isno election, at least inthe 
sense os we unilerstind it v6 bei and. secondly. 
the Italis porllament bs no purfürmenl ut ull, 
since dH merely exists do. give [is npproval tà 
the decrees prase Dy the Fuscist Grand Coun- 
ci, Tt locks the independence whith ia the 
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prime quality of anv parliament, This scheme 
can he be deseribed as w plebiscite for the 
Fascist Party. And as such. itis tenily miers- 
ful, For whatever the Monchester tinordion 
thoy sav. I is an undeniable fact that Signor 
Mussalini Is to-day Ingked npon as a. veritable 
Mesiil by anilfians: af his fellow-counlry 
imwen, He might have curtailed liberty, bul he 
has at lensi given them onder aod prosperity. 
in bis own words ihe people did nol want 
liberty from him, thoy wanted bread. Let it be 
xmid im fairmess to hin Ihot hè lus done it. 


In eanelisinn, a word or iwo should Ine sald: 
about! the Grand Gouncil, m la- mew legally. 
esiablished ma nn organ of the State—per- 
haps the most -ogrant tampering with any, 
constitution ever perpelruted by a responsi- 
bje aisbesrmmn. Bul i we look deeply - into: the 
matter, we shall look upon ii more ps a blund- 
er than s» crime. For, ih every parliamentury 
alate, the party caucus plays o most important 
role. ir is oniy s question of degree. Even 
wW cuanal nbserver codbl bave detected Uie ilir- 
kutorial pone adapted by the Trades — Union. 
Congress in Muning the policies of the. Iual 
Labeur Government. Thal was even more 
dearly oolicenhle in the case of the labour 
caucus. aod the lust Labour Government in. 
Australis; | was ut its worst a bad tactical 
nner an the part af the Duce. He would 
have been just as much of a dictulor even 
williout tampering with the constitution jn 
such s  hlatani fashion. ‘The Gran! Com- 
cil m- empowered to oilvise the govermment on 
every political, economic amd social question, 
All the members of Ihe Cabinet are. exsollició 
members of the Grand Council, So. naturally 
these two bodies tend to become identified with 
each other. The Gouneit is also empowered 15 
maminaüte the saccessor, In case of denth or 
üisahiliw of Signor Mussolini. Perhaps. ti 
would be interesting to quote here from ü 
speech Welver by the Duce before the party 
convention, in — May, 1927. "I have heeomé 
convinced thai T must curry oo) the tusk of 
governing (he Halan ation for ten or fifteen 
yenrs yel. My successor is nol yet born.” 





The design of «his paper is to consider, first, 
how the organic constitutional relations 
between the League of Nations and Indis. cun 
he impreved, and, secondly, “whether the 
moral inflitence, if not the pcinul agency of 
the Legaue can be brought to bear npon the 
solution of the problem of ihe mto- British 
relations. 

India is an original member pf the League, 
ami, every year since its formution, has senl 
a: delegation to its Assembly. Her contrilu- 
tion to the expenses of the League is consi- 
erable, Indeed, here is a feeling enter- 
tained even. hy ihe Government ol India. that 
it is oul of prepertion to the at tnal bereits 
hitherto derived by the Initia people from 
the work of the League, This feeling was 
sirondiy voiced in the Assembly of the League 
by. Loril Lytton, who Jed the Intian delega- 
tion in 1928. Nevertheless, in. spite. of com: 
parative paucity of tangible benctits, India 
has loyally cooperated in the octivilies of the 
League, and has been doing her best to dis- 
charge the obligations laid upon her by its 
resolutions.. 

India’s. membership of the League is regar- 
id os having given her Dominion Status 
interuallonally, The [ate Mr. Montagu always 
stresssed this connotation of her member- 
ship, and hoped that if would react upon her 
internal] status, quickly ieading to tho full 
realization of her Dominionhoud Mr- Wii- 
slon Churchil] recently deseribedl this inter- 
tational Dominion Status of Mulia os cere 
manlil., ‘This description, though not entirely 
devoid of troth, is not wholly true. ‘That her 
membership of the League bas- given Tilin oo 
kind of Dominion Status in internatlonil rely. 
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tions can hardly be denied. On the other 
hand, Ihis nebulous or inchioale or imperlect 
or wquaxiinternalional Dominion Status is 
somewhat embarrassing, ani brings inte: 
arcaier relief the yawning gwali beween what- 
is and what should he, nafionolly omil inter- 
nafiianalbz. hda gainal Hove gemiioe and [ull 
Deundüiend Status dnternatlunal!vs, unless and 
unlit she has such. statüs  nmatiunalls. This 
proposition is too plain to be dispnted, T 
most mot, hwwever,be- uniderstom! to. imply 
that she should forego such international 
Dominion Stalis as she has gol by her mem 
bership of the Leagne. {i vives her s tan- 
tage sronml, of whieh the fullest use should 
be mote. . 

With the exception of India, the members 
of te League ore either independent cóün- 
tries or Dominions of the British Commnon- 
wealth: Indie being neither an (independent 
country for a Dominion, the organic consti- 
tutional relations between her and the League 
ire ool Tree from anomalv. Article 3 af (he 
Covenunt of the League of Nations provides: 
thal “ihe Assembly shall consist of represen- 
iufives of members of the League". This hus 
been consirued by the Government of Initia 
to mean that members of the Indian delegation 
its! be selected by themselves, und thal the 
fndian Legislature shouhl have no voice in 
the maller. This view would make thie 
Governmont of India synonymous with fundia- 
It is inconsisten! with the position that by 
her duenibérship of the Dengue odi das 
olinintd Dominion Stuins or quasi-Dominion 
Status internationally, As- L hare mii, this 
status is for from being equal to real und. full 
Dominion States, such as ids enjoyed by 
Canada, Australia, the irish Free State, South 
Africo müd New Zeuland. But such ss ii is, 
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it should entai) the representation of [nilin 


oy the Assembly, not by the nominees of the 


tiovernmment, bul by the representatives of the 
people. The Constitution of India has ereated 
u Central Legislulure which js representative 
uf ihe electorate which, though limited, must, 
in principle, bo regarded a responsible mol 
only for is own interests but also for the 
interests of those who do nob as vet enjoy 
ihe franchise. If the spirit of the League 
Covenant and. the spirit of the Indian Conati- 
lution arg to be scrupalousiy. followed, Article 
4 of ihe Covenant must be understood us 
enjoming, nol thal India's representatives to 
the Assembly must necessurily be selected by 
the Government, bu! thal they should be 
chosen by the Indian Legislature, At all 
events, there is nothing in the Article which 
would make the election of India's represen- 

Tatives, excluding the representatives of Indian 
India, by the [Indien Legislature, iiegal or 
unconstitutional, The analogy of the Domi- 
mons, whose representatives are chosen by 
their Governments, is fot the point, becuse 
those Governments ore responsible. 

Jt is possible iy reach s compromise in ihis 
matter, The Indian Legislature may elect a 
panel of 15 or 20 members from which the 
British Indian section of the delegation may 
be chosen by the Government, 


The debates of the Indiam. Legislature show 
thal it hns taken cosiderable interest in the 
League and its work. The Hon. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna has fought for the liberalizaliton of the 
constitution of the Lmliam delegalion ami far 
Inilinii leaderstij thereof, Bul this interest 
will certainly: grow if the Legislature. is 
allowed sume voice in Ue choice of the per- 
sonnel of the delegation. There should alsa be 
o Joint Advisory Commiltee of thè Legislutare 
to dvie Governament on questiena coming 
-before the Assembly, 


Suggestions have boen made thal there 
shoul? bea ws [at ws possibhe, continuity in 
ihe personnel of tho delegation, tho delegates 
being chosen, say, for three years, mna thai 


o permanent representative of India should 
he maintaimed at Geneva, who should keep 
himself in continuous Touch with rhe activi: 
tive of the League am) safeguard de degil- 
mule interests of India, Both these sugges 
tions diserve to be accepted by the Govert- 
meni amd given effect to, 

One of the artivilies of Ihe League which 
I consider very important and valuable is that 
relating to Intellectual Co-operation. One of 
the best mens of promoting internation! 
harmony bod good-will le to promote Inter- 


"mütonab  Knowledse at the besi thought, 
sispirstions and ideals of the diferent countries 


and peoples of the world, embodied in their 


literatures, particularly their living Wtern- 
tures of the C not their end Hteratures 


of Ihe past. e Indians try to understund 
inglish and EM thonght in a fair 
aypreciative spirit But how many Europeans 
are there whd core to onderstand cur thought 
and io understaml H in a spirit of sympathy 
and appreciation? "The ideas af racial and 
National soperiority and inferiority, which 
have played such havoc with human unity 
und solidarity, peace and happiness, can only 
he femoved be. mutual  undersndimd ond 
appreciation of the thought and culture of the 
several peoples of the world. Ultimnleiy, 5 

cmumon imternational thoughi sm culture 
herimge must be created by m remssoned 
synthesis ofthe different thought amd. culfture- 
syalems of the world: and | believe Ihé move- 
inent for Intellectual Co-operation, inaugurated 
under the auspices of the League as an 
essential pari of its work will be helpful in 
evolving such a synthesized common İnter- 
national thought and cullure. 1m order that 


India rav elfectively co-operate In (his noble 


work of Intellectual Go-operzilon, E swonlil 
sugees| thal 4 National Academy should be 
‘ountled tn Inila with sub-Acailemies, each 
sub-Aesiemy coneernimg itself with Lotellee- 
al Co-operition I each distinet inipartanl 
lingnistie region. Ard this Nationul Academy 
with jis Provincial or linguistic sub-Acudemies 
should be linked with the Committee on 
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Intellectual Co-operation instituted by the 
League und. with the Intermadional Instibnte 


of Intellectual Co-operation created by the 


French Goverüiment in 1925 and placed under 
Ihe auspices of the Leaguer, for investigating 
iuris Loon referred tu iL aud carrying oul 
decisions reached hy ihe League's Committee 
n Intellectual Co-operation, Sa much for 
Improving the ergunic constitutional relations 
between Indie and the League, 


| now turn fo the second question which 
Hs paper ix designed to answers Can the 
nioral influence; if not the aciunl agency, ol 
Ihe League: he. hbroueht to Dear upon the 
Aobuilion of the problem, of bow to place Indo- 
British. relations upon æ permanently satis- 
motory. Basis? 

in my book entitled "Principles of the 
Constitution of the United States of India” 
published In 1920,wHhile the Arst Round Tabie 
Conference was im session. I have urged the 
development of the League of Nations to mà 
to extend its jurisdiction to disputes belween 
‘one country and another, thongh they may 

not he independent, but members of the 
ame Commonrweollh of Empire. And I 
quoted with approval some remorks bearing 
ow this point made by Professor Laxki in 
n lecture on “ International Government anid 
National Sovereignty,” delivered by him in 
1926 ai the Geneva tnstitute of International 
Relations: Those remurks ore very anggestive. 
Mr. Laski eaid: 


"T am eoncerned to bring home bo the 


modern Nation-State the notion thot it is nol 
sovereign in the concerns of the world; thal 


it is wot cutited to form its judgment as thougt: 


gther Steles were nob in existence; that iu 
each step (hat it lukes,in which the interests 
of others are concerned, the judgment that is 
formed is a judgment that most be formed in 
concert with those others: and, in atidition to 
being formed ih concer! with those others, 
must be formed also by the aid and assistance 
af Powers müre nearly impartial than the 


| should be prepared to have Grewal Britain 
state her case tn relation to India before ihe 
league of Nations with an entire confidence 
in the result such as, being un Englishmmn, 
[ do not have when T om told: by Englishmen 
that we are in India for the benefit of India, 
and by Indians that we nre in India for the 
benefit of Great Grilain, I find w certain 
margin of difference between those statements 
that leaves mo with a sense of mural 

| senta copy of img hook do Mr. Harris, 
Editor of Headuwig, à monthly review of the 
League of Nations, and, in a letter he wrote 
to me, be said : 


"E have been reading your book with greul 
inlerest, particularly ihe. passages suzgexting 
ways in which the League of Nations mihi 
be associated with the setllemenL It ao 
happens thet | was discussing with Sastri, 
who was lunching with me just week - BRO 
this very interesting idea, of which, | imagine, 
more will te heard”, 


Let me fry to clinch my point, The ques- 
tion of India’s Constitution is at present under 
consideration, Nou settlement haa yet. heen 
the constitutional atructure is to be raised, 
have heen settled. The parties concerned ure 
Greal Britain, the Indian States and British 
India. Within British India herself, the 
parties are the Minorities, the Congressmen 
and the Wwon-Gongress Nationalists. The com- 
munal award is to be given by ihe British 
Governinent, 1f (his award is auceeptable to 
all the parties concerned, one point of dispute. 
will be settled. , But if it isnot, what Is goiig 
lo happen? What should happen ? Should the 
parties to which it may not be acceptable: 
resort fo direct action and thereby disturb 
the normal life of the Indian people, and dd 
to the disturbance already caused to it? On, 
num, He question of the safeguards may nol 
be settled by ageeemeal. | The actual measure 
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of reponsibility to be transterred 1o Hye: TWrilian 
penple my Ďe another bone of contention, 
Speaking speciiically, the present warture 
hetweer the Congress and the Government 
mav ga on, involving. Civil Disobedience 0n 
the one hawd, aud Onrilinaice-rule on tho 
ther. Cannot the parties agree lo mako ni 
fresh effort (awards restorulion of. co-apera: 
tive relations by the abandonment) of Civil 
Disobedience amd Cirdinance-role amd by on 
understumding that, if after further prosecu- 
Hen of the Conference methort, airy questions 
remain: imsetiled, they may be referred to the 
arbitration of an independent. trlbumal sil up 
by the League of Nations? Cannot thé agency 
a! the League be invoked for the purpose of 
removing sih joter-Commonwealth or inier- 
Empire differences or disputes? 

The constitutional position, unfortunately, 
ie thal he Leszue cmnnob intervene qm such 
disputes; This is ate of i3 limitutións which 
mist be rémuüved] in due eourse. Bint why 
shonhl not the principle underlying the 
esque be appealed to ond all vital questions 
affecting the relations between indiu and 
Engluni] referred to an imlependent tribunal, 
if no muti woreement ix reached? Tho 
doetriné of National sovereignty will really 
not he affected by such reference, for that 
doctrine enn have no application to the case 





Sir Horace Plunkett who dict full of seors 
and of boneur succeeded in doing for Ireland 
what generations of patriots had tiled to 
ilo-in the heat und dost of political strogele 
Due importance has not been given fo the con- 


iiructive work dime by Sir Horace Plunket! 


end his co-workers, But the importance of 


of dispute between one country anil prother 
whith hate tet fused themselves dato A 
single political community or a single Nation. 
Even though the League may not directly apply. 
itself to the consideration: and settlement of 
ony vital dispute between Englini! and India, 
i! should not hesttale to exercise Hs moral 
influence in bringing alami a betér mler 
standing between thom The League mumi 
gain of Teast in such moral infiuence; other- 
wine it is iiet lo stt how those very unti- 
social forcera which the League ix desiened 
lo renove fruni international relations can 
be prevented or how their mahgnani operi- 
tions he circumscribed within the nurrowest 
possible limits Unless al parties develop io 
ihe higbest pleh fhe will to peaceful settle- 
ment, [ see mno way aut of the present 
dilficrilties, whether they relate to Bogland or 
India: or other countries. Mankind cannol 
have peace, ond the progress oil the happiness 
ol which pesce [s a^ vital condition, i£ KE will 
hol cultivate the proper. spirit and develop 
ihe right vill, Tt fs fhe duty ef 3H (hise whi 
believe in the causé of peace to promote the 
cultivation of such spirit and the development 
of such will; Upon those who belong to the 
League of Nations Union, and have faith tn 
its Idealis, this duty devolves: in a) special 
micéasure 
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[hep work has ni! eseaped the gutes of 
people In. other parts al the world. especially 
in countries like India in which the conditions 
are sintilar le Hhose in Ireland. 

In 1915 Lori Carmichael, Governüir of Ben 
guh, paii w vhat to Murshhblubad *which hil eee 
been famous for indusries aud  xuggesteid 
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thi! the heme workers of the district should 
be given a thatice of dispalying their «kill 
in Calcutta and that allerwards a permanent 
sample-house should be estohlished where 
their work could wlways he bought. The 
Statesman iade the following remarks on the 
suggestions: “This phut has heen tried in 
many cases id Entope...Probubly Sir Horace 
Piunkett's efforts to. link up the Trish villages 
with the popuions centres is the most fumors 
ns it ie the most successful instance of the 
revival of Village lifé mul villuge Industry". 
As a maller of fact, the revival of village 
industry was: a part of the programma mitinn- 
brated and ‘advanced? by Sir Horace after a 
eorefyl stuilv of the economic condilions of 
Ireland. "The desk before him nnd his &sso- 
fiates was “the adaptation to the special cir- 
commteances af Irclom! of metlmds successfilly 
pursued by communities shnilurly sitaated in 
Other countries’. And after five yenrs pioneer 
work le considered Lat the time had arrived 
when they would he justified in forming ü 
echitailized Ga-operative Union in) Irelonil 
which woold aim at Agricoltnral (o-opera- 
tion. The condition of ireland at the time 
when Sir Horace appeared on the scene was 
distressing, Disuuasing the situation the late 
Mr, Steuil remarked in the Hecieu of Reviews: 
"dM is indeed high Hime that light äia arise 
from some quarter to illumine the. eimmerian 
darkness which has been steadily settling 
upon [relini Ireland is our great follure, 
Ihe greatest and most universally conspicuous 
of all the failures which we have mule in the 
world, Many of the ills of Irelumd arise from 
it» poverty”. -And, as James Conolly said, 
“to the ery of despair swelling op from the 
hearts of familles; crooching in hunger upon 
ihe rom! side jn sight of their homes, to the 
heart-broken appeal of the labourer per- 
nmnently disemployed by the destruction of 
his source of employment, to the wail of 
fumishing women and children the politicians 
invariably bul bul one answer. “ Be bow-alilil- 
ing, and wait for the répeal of the. Union." 
The population had. been forced into afitire 
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dependence on the land and the country hind 
leen reduced to that economic condition in 
which fanine Deeume chrosie: It was la 
change this mis¢rable condition of the eomtry 
that Sir Horace applied himself. 


The example of Sir Horace Phunkett and 
Lori! Montreagle, Sir) Nugent Everard, Father: 
Finlay anid Mr. TAs Anderson—tia associates: 
tit insüguraliny the Irish Agrieullurn] Orga 
nisnion Societ; ip IRO4—should he emulated 
hy every Indian who has the welfare of India 
at heort. -Ac careful study of the work done 
hy the Society would bring home to the stu- 
dont the truth of Sir Horace's insistence on the 
necessity al rebuilding the country from with- 
iu, and williit ie importance of Co-operation 
imn se doing. Almost immediately- alter the 
easablisliment of the Society, Sir Horace wrote 
a letter to the newspapers which brought 
olin the Tormution, under his chairmanship 
af the Recess (Comimiitee in which extre 
Natlonilists and tHhorough-golirg Unionists sal. 
side by side and which opened ü new clinpter 
in the economic history of Iretund —remind- 
ing ane of Ehe welt-known lines în Taniah: 
“Bul there shull be ne gloom to her that was 
in anguish. in the former tine he hrought 
into contempt the land , but in the latter tinie 
hoti be mado it glorious; The people that 
walked in darkness live seen a great light. 
They that dwell In the lam! of the shadow of 
death, upon them eth (he Hight shined," 

lt ds needless to day thet instemd of en- 
deavimring 10 evolve schemes of reform. fram 
enr own Inner consciousness; the first thing 
always is to ascertain what hus already been 
Hone with sureess elsewhere, anil then hiw- 
ing avcertnined (hal, tà bring oar best. nd 
nen! to besar as do how much of ean be 
mdopted for wse ut home, — This i« precisely 
whit the Recess Committee did, They tell 
us ia their report: C7 We first devoted onr 
attention to the present economie condition 
of Ireland, and sought to trace our industrial 
shortcomings end commercial itsulvantages 
to their more direc! causes Then we sent 
special Commissioners to the following 
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countries;—France, Belgium, Molland, Den- 
mark; Bavarian, Wurtemburg, Austria, Hungary 
and Switzerland. They were nsked 1o en- 
quire Intu the development, in each country, 
of its industrial resources through the agency 
af State aid and the active cooperation of Hwe 
inhabitants”, 

Having oblained these reports they proceed- 
ed to evolve a scheme embodying thal which 
was most likely to heal the ills: Ireland com- 


plained. 


The recommendation of the Commillee. a4 
to what should be done In Ireland was, in 
brief, that the people shouid be encouraged 
ond stimulated to help themselves, and that 
the best means to do this was to adopt the 
sylem which liad been found the mosi effica- 
cous- for promoting local efori ii countries 
which most nenrly corresponded to the social 
and economic conditions of [relani, 


The one supreme object which the. Com. 
miMiee hàd put before them was to create in 
every Irish. parish à center of life for purposes 
ol co-operation, of edueation, and of social 
and industrial amelioration. The importance 
of this object in. an agricultural country can- 
not. be over-estimated. The report of the 
Committee resulted in the inauguration of the 
department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruciion for Ireland, And it indirectly 
helped: the. I. A.0, S, do. push on ils work an 
sund tines. How thoroughly the Committee 
did the work would be evident from the fact 
ihai ox soot us Jt wus calculated thal there were 
only 246 days im the year during which a 
man could work opin the Jand, and how, le 
fill the interval for a population mainly agri- 
cultural. with remuneration, wholesome and 
ilignifying occupation was nol only nn: eco- 


nomle bet a sicial and moral problem of the 


highest interest to the nation, they suggested 

ibat there was a large field capable of develop- 

ment os artistic handicrafts pnd gnve à sugges- 

tive list. Then the Recess Committee und the 

L A. O«. & established a new ern of progresa 
^w 


1 - 
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As we have said Ireland, Uke Indis, was— 
und still Is—34 pre-eminently agricultural eoun- 
try with the rural industries deeply distressed. 
The task before Sir Horace Plunkett and his 
ussocigles was Lao change the existing con- 
dition of things The alms and scope of the 
A. O. S. were simply andl clearly stated. hy 
Sir Horuce in the first of the LA. 0. 5. leaflets 
in which it was emphatically said that the 
Society wis “neilher sectarian nor political”. 
They. also stated that the organisers of the 
Soctety “have carefully studied Ireland's: de- 
pressed condition, and they are persuaded 
they have found « means of bringing abott 
a better state of things in tho country. They 
take it for granted that the welfare of Ireland 
depends mainly upon the welfare of the Irish 
farmer, To make Ireland] prosperous many 
things. will. have to be done; many industries 
promoted, bal the first thing to be done, is to 
improve ihe farmer's condition: And this 
improvement, (hey are convinced, ean. be, and 
is being, brought about by farmers themselves 
uniting to improve the methods of their indis- 
iry. as all the prosperous farmers-of the world 
have done, or are doing", 





The example of Denmark was cited and II 
was pointed ont how science was at work in 
[he Danish farm-—" physical science, which 
leüclhezs men bow nature can yield them o 
return for their labour which fifty years ago 
would have been thought impossible, and 
social science which teaches men engaged in 
the same Industry how to combine together to 
help themselves by helping each other". 


Sir Horace next proceeded to Lay down two 
fundamental principles of the movement 
which must be clearly understood before any 
progress con be made, “The first is that the 
Kulvation of your Indusity mus! come from 
yourselves, and yourselves alone; the second 
ia, thal you cannol efec) the desired improve: 
ment as individuals, The work fo be done 
can only be accomplished by united effort, 
or, in other words, by agricultural co-opera- 
tion". 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT: THE MAN & HIS MISSION 4 


To the Trish. peasunt sas demonstrated how 
a well-organised association of furmers eun 
improve ihe conditions of tlie turming indus- 
Irv iu Wve main direetinns:—{1) HI. enables 
them tù owa anil use jointly expensive 
machinery which individuals cannol general- 
ly own. 1i lowers the cost of. production for 
its members in many ways us- if obtains For 
ihom seeds, manures. feeding stuffs; imple- 
menis, and general furm requisites, of the 
gauranteed quality nnd at the lowest: cost. 
12) 1: con exerelse some control in: tlie farmers 
interest, over the marketing of live-stock mol 
produce. It can get these commodities carri- 
eil at. a lower rate tó tlie markets, and in miel 
helter condition.. (3) When the market is 
reached, the farmers associated together tun 
have their goods sold by their own ugents, in 
their own Interest, and (hereby save to Hiem- 
selves. many of these middlemen’s profits 
which represent the astonishing difference be- 
tween what the producer gets and the con- 
sumer pays. (4) By co-operation the former 
can. borrow money ot a much lower rate of 
interest than he hes lo pay when borrowing 
individually and ulso have the loan made for 
ij sufficiently long term to enable him to repay 
it out -of the profits earned by the application 
of the loan itself. (5) When they work to- 
gether the farmers soon tind that by exchange 
of ideas oming themselves, by friendly dis 
cussion and mutual help, they become better 
farmers, better bisinessmen and bolter mim- 
bers of Society. 


The Weal was to xubstitule for stagnation 
İn rurul areas 2 civilisstion suited tù a rural 
community. Thal was Sir Horace Plunkett's 
mission in life, And the work to which he 
devated his energies is the work which India 
nenda; lor agriculture is: India's universal in- 
dustry and tobe economically sound, we must 
make it the busis of the industries we hope tà 
build up in the future, 

It is n significant fact that [t wüs- as food- 
producers thal the Americans got their. (rst 
start im. international trade. "Their agricul- 
tural produce, (heir wheat od cotton exports, 
provided them with the money to build fac- 
tories ‘anil iron works: Even yet their largest 
industries ure closely connected with ayri- 
enltore, There in no reason why the same 
shontd oot be the case in Lmin; why dn 
India which i a peasant empire and where 


‘9 rordl civilisation fas kept the people: con- 


tented and progressive [or centuries; tie 
people should nol organise themselves 10 r- 
bniid that civilisation and create 4 clean 
social condition in which it wonld be possille 
fue the people to progress along the path of 


‘aelt-réalisution. 


The climatic conditions and soclul tradi- 
tlons of India favour such rebuilding and it 
is for the educated. lenders of the people to 
take up the work which certainly awalts them. 
In the village community and. the social yshem 
the builder wiil find ample muaterinls which 
he has to utilise with care and cantion to con- 
struct a new Indin peaceful. progressive and 
prosperous, 
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It is an obivious iruisin that all social 
organisations and institutions exist for the 
sake of the individual: they are the mems 
which he utilises for self-anfokdment and 
self-perfection, Mun Is essentially a spirit, 
an absirael being, und the abstract con 
express itself by taking a conerete form. An 
artist most find a canvass of marble to 
clothe-the beauty of his thought forms: the 
pect ond philosopher must find words for the 
some purpose. The rose and sunsel reveni 
the beauty of colour, the hills the peace of 
eternity, and sen the depth of the deep. And 
exactly in be sume manner man unt have 
wife and chillren, parenis and relilions to 
devulop the tender qualities. of love anid 
protection: he must twve friends to show 
fuithfulness, stale to develop patriotism, caste 
tu develop loyalty, religion to express his 
gratitude to the unknown cue of bis being. 
As Aristotle pointed out long ago, the state 
eume inlo being for the auke of mere life, 
but it continues for Ihe sake of à good life— 
u lile which has to express del in amd 
through sociul institutions. Resistence i5 
exaential for progress, and similarly social 
institutions are indispensable for the onward 
arowlli of man. As the diumt-bells develop 
our bodily muscles, so dues sociol conis 
develop the muscles of the soul. The highest 
quulities of the siul—love, tenderness, self- 
sgacrifice—are developed more by a life of 


honestly fullilied duties than by the solitary 


lite of the hermil in the cell away from socinl 
obligntions and duties. 


The proper adjustment of the individual 
and social instibuticns, then, is tbe most. vital 
tusk of society, The two must be in gear ij 
there is fo be the maxinniom of efficiency or 
any efficiency af all, To the extent thal the 


twe are oul o! gear is the individual ineffer- 
tive and helpless and therefore marking time 
Fuiling to subserve the needs of man, insti- 
Milions cease to be serviceable, nnd. become 
à hinilernnee nnd an encumberance. Hence ii 
is that In every nge the wise men hove given 
especial attention £o. secure harmony between 
ihe. individual und. the social organism, This 
was {the fundamental justification of the 
costo system in ancient India. Upon this 
basis was built nof onl; a stable, bul alii 
à happy sociciy. The place of every mun vus 
thus casily found in society and the imdivi- 
dual titted info it naturally: and without 
question or efTori.. Man. is ab heart. Inilivi- 
duulisi—ond naturally so, since each person 
is onique—onl would not in eariy stages 
submit to the coke af instilutions unless 
imposed upon him with religion or other 
sacred mqihority. 


The cougqurative influence upon mon of 
nurture and nature is a moot point of dispute, 
But this mich can ho accepted witho dinbi 
that nurture is more powerful with the civi- 
lised man. and nature with the savage. Civi- 
lization i» dyrumniie: H I& ever inoving forwurd 
liecause of man's inner promplings Henee it E 
pot enough thal social institutions were alone 
Howe in harinony with the eravings and yearn- 
ings of man, Thes must ever keep pace with 
him i! they nre (o be useful at oll; In one 
sense the difference between Ihe savage and 
the civilised man ia simply this—that the 
latter has wifolded more of bis hidden 
possessions than the former, Bui every 
possession that he wofolds, every faculty that 
he develops, requires new instruments and 
chaunels of expression, To the savnge nm 
masterpiece. im art or literature is only s 
luxury, to the cultured man i! is a necessity. 


PROBLEM OF THE MISFITS: A8 


Hence s society which falls to. keep. up the 
supply of new organisations with the «enant 
is really starving some part of its people, 
Bui not only is each step in civilisation the 
development of a new faculty: it is aliu tho 
refinement of older faculties. There i» all 
the work of diference between the music 
oft the savage und the music of the civilised 
mn —and vet essentially the two ure the 
same Social organism has to keep pace with 
the individual, if the latter ix not to be 
thwarted or dwarfed, 

In olher words the social organism masi 
grow and modify ils parts as its members ex- 
pand in needs and experience, Life musi ever 
grow mand mlapi itself to environments: fzilure 
to do this entails death. Social organisations 
that do not grow and therefore change, mevi- 
inbly stagnate, bringing death npon themsel- 
ves and their members, Uf the Individual 
grows uni! the social organisation doves nol 
adapt lise! to tho change there. must inevit 
ably be confusion and chaos. d Ihe indivi: 
dual sacrifices his own individuality to fil into 
his environments, unsympathetic though they 
be. he can. never find peace and happiness; for 
he is sacrifleing the very law ol his being, his 
selfdevelopment,.On the other had, i he 
is compelled, most of the time, io- be iml o? 
soriely or l6 be against it, he d equally: un- 
hoppy. for he is unable to achieve self-follil- 
ment Unless ond until the iwo aro in cun- 
pilote accord [here can be no peace for man, 
for whom social) organisation is the means ul 
«elf-perfection — and — without — self-perfeetion 
there jà no happiness, 

This problem of the social *mislits" —squarr 
men in round hüles—is oae of the most serious 
in India to-day. On all sides we witmesx ibs 
"menace and mugnitude. Only the other dav 
n friend of mine, a rich merchant, was telling 
me bow his. son Tél d benenth bhis dignity to 
join the business of his firm because he was 
a B.A. Honours. Our ancestors — were — nol 
ashamed of manual labour for it wos port of 
heir heritage: ib came with birth, Hence mw 
tlely wus siable, because each man willingly 


took his place in it: But the young man of 
lo-day refuses to nceept the lot of his birth 
and sears samechow fo escape Jt. In the 
village there is aversion for agricullure so 
that every taatriculate would moch rather he 
wm clerk than a peasant; and in ihe towns we 
all want to be gentlemen ab large. with no 
heart to fill useful and vital part im society 
for which we are adapted. The peasant boy. 
who insists upon being a clerk merely because 
he is # matriculate is pol thos going to be 
happy. because he will be severed [rom all so- 
cial tics in the process, and the town graduate 
is; in most cases, equally a mistil, becuse every 
man fortunately, was not destined for sitting 
on 5s chair or stool. 

The muli, of course, does not He entirely with 
the individual. in many cases, it lies with the 
&ocin] organisations. We are misfits in. our 
profession, because it la in most cases divorced, 
from our Instincts and craving, anil similarly 
we nre mishits in our homes and our religions: 
un Ihe one hund we allow our bors anid girls to 
imbibe the western teas of family and pri- 
vale life and of religion und. philosophy; and 
on the other we expecl them still to accept 
with faith and withow! questioning our old 
social institutions sand religious belie! and Lor- 
mulie. The two things ore inpossible. Man. 
Is nof an inanimate part—part rel and port 
green—he is one living being, in which green 
atl red will both mix together to croate- w hew 
colour. To expect anylhing else, is to expect 
eur young men to be cilher fools or knaves. 
We know they are not willing lo secept the 
alij, and vet when (hey are compelled to do &o 
axainst fheir iustinels, ib only leads to a life 
of unhappiness and misery. 

We eee this everywhere. Family life is 
lireaking down; The joint family is gone with 
all its grace and dignity. tn its place we 
daily witness brothers wasting their money iti 
jaw courts fighting agains! each other for 
ihes. With It has gone the whole moral 
diseipline of the home. The old home was ihe 
place where brother and sister, nephew and 
niece, young and old learnt (hose gowl man- 
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ners which it is «alid "rnakethi man". Vulgarity, 
discourtess. rüdeness were effectively check- 
ed when fhe young had tà. deal with all ages 
ami sizes With the old family has also gone 
these wider sympathies of fraternal feelings 
and relationship, which extending tà the vill- 
age and the town making civic life noble and 
mefil, begin af home. Gone also i the pride 
üf the family which made for noble deeds and 
heroic actionk Gone Is thi pride of the fami- 
iy profession. In facet gone is the shect-anchor 
of un ordinary fife. — ndividoality le good anil 
necessary hul ile peana mist always be social 
service, Else H bs nothing else hut selfishness 
—the foundation of all view 


The chief. cause. of ihe social — *nisfits^ in 
India is the transitions through which onr 
social organisin is passing — to«day, — Indian 
society in the post wie based upon birth: it 
i& now more and mere based upot inilividual 
fart amd ambitious. The horizon of men's 
desire 1n dle pisi was narrew; ibis ever wide- 
ning. But in a competitive — race, Hiere are 
only n few prizes, and (here must inevitahly 
be numero failures. The darling nature of 
ihe prize ottracts all and sundry and Ihe ma- 
jority are from the very commencement con- 
demned to (oil, Another canse ds the failure 
of social life to adjust itxelf to the individual's 
growing desires and aspirations. 


The educational Institutions óf a people must 
he places of creative thought umi seientilic 
applicabon of thought to daily life, li is the 
brain in the body thal coordinates the differ- 
yni movements in it—and that is the place of 
Cilleges wil Universities in mitional life, But 
usfortumtely the stimulus to creative though! 


is entirely absent; tmitation not originality is 


prized in these Instituions: A brain out of 
sympathy with the rest of the body is the ex- 
set analogy applicable to the social organism 
in India today, Education divorced from ac- 
tualities is a danger not n blessing. [t creates. 
longings and desires that can never be salis- 
fled, To know motor driving in a locality 
where no motors aro alowed is not Hkelv to 
adil to a man's happhiecss—on the coutrary, U 
will only crente dissatisfaction with the bull- 
ock carts which otherwise would be so ser- 
vicenble and useful. 


Education in accord with our life-und tra- 
ditions, and social institutions in accord with 
the best education, are the vilul needs in India 
lowly. To fall tu solve them is to prepare. 
for the inevitable social choos and confusion, 
the shadows of which are even now visible on 
all sides, Our Colleges mast get out of the 
routine work of preparation for examinations 
and prepare the students for the civic life, 
In addition to the regular curricula, it is. vital 
te inculente in the young men æ civie consci- 
ousness and thelr place ln the whole. We need 
merchants, doctors, lowyers, teuchersa, togi- 
neers by (he thousand—beot inspired by u new 
spirit — the spirit of service through thelr own 
particular  avocalion. Every profession. is 
poble, if it isa necessary part of national 
whole; How difficull id is to get pure unadul- 
lerated ghee or milk or butter in these days. 
Dees it not show w woeful lack of- social con- 
sclousness? Perhaps | mov say the same of 
Other professions, Each ls out for himself, 
forgetting thal the welfare of the whole im- 
plies the welfare of the parta, Thus anly 
shall we solve the problem of the misfits, 





Bepin Chandra Pal: An Appreciation 


In the death of Bepin Chandra Pal-——a grea! 
thinker, a great wriler, a great orator, o great 
lender ond a passionate exponent of Indian 
natlonalism—Indin has sustained à great anil 
an irreparahle loss, That all sections of Lhe 
people iv the country, irrespective of party 
differences, have combined to pay homage lo 
ihe memory of the departed leader is o sulfi- 
cient Lestimomny to the bold he bod on their 
thoughts and affections. His wax a life of 
auitation for well-nigh half a century, Pali- 
tics was nol the only sphere to which he 
dedicated bis life; be was al once a well-read 
scholar and a philosophic thinker of an in- 
lensely religious and ascetic bent of mind. 

Bepin Chandra Pal was born on November, 
7, 1857 im ihe district of Sylhet in Bengal 
(but in Assam, since 1875) and passed the 
entrance examination while still young. He 
wus then sent to Calcutta to prosecute his 
collegiate studies. It was. at this period came 
a turning point in his life: He came under 
ihe influence of Keshah Chandra Sen whose 
lectures on religious subjects had already been 
cuptivating the minds of young Bengal, und, 
ü& m consequence, he embraced — Brealimoism 
which so offended his father that he disin- 
herited him. Young Bepin had to discontinue 
his studies and was put to no small difficulty 
at this period of his life. Though unable to 
derive the full benefit of collegiate study, hin 
thirst for knowledge was so ardent thot he 
lost ne opportunity of augmenting kis stores 
of information with the resull that his learning 
and culture were such os few products of our 
Universities could claim to possess. 

Bepin then took up to various callings one 
after another, such as the headmastlership of 
a school sb Cuttack, sub-editorship of He 
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Bengal Publie Opinion, the Tribune, etc, and 
was afterwards appointed Secrelary and 
Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library and 
then became Licence Inspector to ihe Calcutta 
Corporation. At this time lis wife died and 
the incident cast « gloom on his mental hori- 
zon, Fora time he wandered about here and 
there In the company of holy men and when 
he returned to normal conditions of fe he 
was prevailed wpon to merry the widowed 
niece of Babu Surendranath Banerjee. He 
now begun to take port in public movements. 
The late Mr. Kall Charan Banerjee dellvered 
a series of lectures extolling Christianity and 
denouncing Brahmoism and his counter-lee- 
tures bore the impress of his scholarly attain- 
ments. 
VISIT TO ENGLAND, 

In 1900 be went to England with » scholar- 
ship from the Sadheran Brahmo Samaj to 
study Comparative Theology ot Oxford. The 
wml course of studies extended to over two 
years, but the Principal of the Theological 
College was so much impressed with his abili- 
ty that he awarded him the usual certificate 
even at the end of the first year. He then 
travelled widely in England, France and Ame: 
rica, lecturing on Hindu theism, temperance 
and Indian politics, returning to India in 1014, 

CONNECTION WITH CONGRESS. 


Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal' connection with 
the Indian National Congress was nol can- 
linuogs and permanenl Though sporadic, it 
wae meteoric in its splendour so long as it 
lasted. He joined the third sessions of the 
Congress held at Madras in 1887, and made 
his debut as à pullic speaker in a speech on 
the Armas Act, which aecording to Mr. A. O. 





Hume jllnstrated the excellences as well os 
the wenk points of the Bengal style of oralory. 
While masking thia speech Bepin Chandra Pal 
eume in eonffier with tbe lie Sir Naraysu (then 
MrJ Chumdpvarkar, Pal wanted the Ant to be 
repealed altogether, which Chandatarkur 
Montel i8 à schoolboy iden: Pal was à power- 
ful speaker and could make himself heard 
by huge audiences, anil very voon he eame tà 
be regarded us second only to Surendranalli 


Banerjee as a Congress. i orator, He rose to: 


fame as s leader of the political movement 
uring ihe anti-zpartition. axitatlon In. Bengal, 
and was regarded usa leader of the left wing 
nf tbe Congress For three years aon emd hie 
wat.m dominandi figure on ihe Congress plát. 
form with Bal Ganzadhar Tilak and Lajput 
Rui, Coming to the forefront! of the political 
fight he aildressed meetings after meetings 
ant, carried the banner of "boycott! and 

“no mendicancy” throoghoot the length and 
breadth of Bengal. e started fiande Matárum 
whieh was the organ of Indian nationalism, 
Pal was a power behind the Calculti Congress 
of 1006, and aller {he session was over, be 
burned with the desire 1o earry the banner 
of passive resistance outside Bengal. At the 
roqucst of some enthusiastic men iñ Mudras 
The went on u Ireturing tour tà Southern India; 
amd visited Madri in May, 1907, 1 was sd 
Madras that Bepin Pal achieved the crowning 
orutorical tramps of his life. For sia days 
he widressed audiences ranging from twenty 
to thirty thousands and the ability displayet 
ly him lo his lectures attracted Ihe attention 
of The Times and the Spectator. His tour in 
Southern Talia seas eonvulsed by the deporta- 
tion of tLajput Rai. With the wonderful chain 
üf consequences ss a result of the said depor- 
inion, the Conurvss split (at Surat) in 107— 
Haj Gangadhar Tilak's long term of linprisdi- 
ment for sedition and the retirement of Pal— 
the Congress knew him not for about ten 
years: In 1910, however, cumie another tide 
of fortune. for extremism was once again the 


dominant [tuture in lodien polllies. — The 


moterules, including Surendranath Banerjee, 


Wire practically hounited aut of the Congress, 
which under the Jeadership af Mrs. Annie 
Besant ound Tilak, entered upon a new phh&e 
of its wetlvithes and once again Pal wae a dems: 
nant. amd masterful figire.— In fact, from. 1918 
tà 1919 Hengal ruled the Congress, and Pal 
had more than his far share of power, pres 
lige: sind. influence. 


SECOND VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


Bepin Pal visitei Europe for the second 
lime towards tbe close of 1908, when “agita- 
tors” began to be hownded and tracked fram 
lace to place. He started there n baper 
called Suwzaj and conducted |t with hic want 
ed. ability. An article entitled “The Etloligy 
of the Bomb”. in which was traced the causes 
of the discontent and the revolutionary men- 
ality wis the couse of his gelling Into hot 
waters. London, w hospitable retreat for 
persecuted patriots, becume inore distinetly 
hostile afier the assassination of Sir Curron 
Wvlic, and Pal managed to trickle back to 
India In 1911. On Wis arrival of Bombay, tie 
Gavernment irrested him and sentenred his 
to one month's simple imprisonment for the 
article mentioned above. Soom after his 
return to Bengal he siarled « monthly, the 
Hinde Review, whieli did not lost Jong, 


RIFT IN THE LUTE. 


Bepio Chandra Pal wia very intimately con- 
nected with Mr. C. BR. Das being his friend. 
philosopher nů guide for long. They work- 
ed together im close co-operation for the couse 
of thes connbry HII A whi thee disagreed 
over Maluitmu Gandhi'« non-co-operatión. pró- 
gramme. [n fret, they all set oul- to fight 
Mahatma Gandhi at Nagpur, lit the fight. did 
not come of; Mr. Das capitulated nt. once anil 
al followed suit. Mr. Dass conversion was 
genuine and permanent; Pal's converstim. was 
genuine for the time being, but did mot las 
longer than six months. At the Nagpur Con- 
gress the difference reappeared and at the 
Barisal session of the Bengal Provincial Com 
ference, held in 1921, over which Pal presided 


the breach was open ond definite. Pal ex: 
pressed fs disagreement with the programme 
of the Mahalinu in eharseteristie — langumie 
saying: |" viu wanted magie, T gave yo 
logic". Hal soar had neither à platform nor 
n press; the glories of bis mighty Voice: bad 
posed away anid though his intellect was as 
Keen and unelouded as ever he teallsed,— mino 
more keenly than he,—4hat his wais a voite 
crying in the wilderness; After that he re- 
tired from The: Congress polities of which he 
had heen one of the most oulstaniling ures 
for years. In faet, he had Fired more or-less 
i retired life, since, 

Pal was a member of the second Indian 
Legistalive Assembly, 1923-25. — His legislative 
cureer wüus.a mere echo of his past, anil the 
fal of the partiliun | days nnd post-partitiun 
(days was reduced to bui u shadow of his 
reunger. days. 

ARDOUR FON SWARAJ. 

However much be differed from the new 
lenders of the nothing) movement Bepin Chan- 
dra Pal's gulriotisim never grew dim ami his 
nrüour for Swura] never cooled dawn, One 
need only turn to the public speeches thot he 
made jimmedialely afler Iie Declarnition, of 
[917 lo realise hi« greatüess as à political 
Minker, Speaking ab a publie meeting, hielt 
31. Lucknow. uy the 25th October, Lid, he 
warned Britpin againt deleaymg the solution 
Of fhe constitution») problem in India by- say- 
Ing thot “tle Iutare of lie Enipire depenils 
enlirely wpou an absolute, 4 timely, a auitalle, 
a satisfactory solntizi oc the India problem;" 
and commenting on the. deeluration. of the 
policy of 1917, he said, ai a memorable meet- 
Ing of Caltutte: “Hove we not been asking 
far responsible government in India for the 
jast 30 years? T remember that when we 
were trying to solve the intricate problem of 
political criminalism in this country, wien 
"we were discussing wavs nni mean tu control 
Ihis socalled anarchica! propaganda in Bengal 


and elsewhere, we distinctty asked the Govern- 


ment to make a declaration of policy similar 


to what has been made to-day. We sull tht 
Hhese: young inen, patriae men. devoid te 
thelr country, misguided tough -dhey wore, 
blinded by political frenzy, were moved by 
the ideal of freedom whieh moved revolutii- 
aries oni patriots in every purt of the warhl, 
and we doit, “you connot fight idealism) àt 
Miis kind. by. means of repressive Trnetrsmies; 
H yeu) sent ta feht thts idealim. you musi 
come forward and give some ground of hope 
to these reckless idealists thol their ideal lins 
» chance of being realised by lawful, and 
pincel consHiutional methods" — This offer 
o[ responsible government is nol made m 
response to our prayers. Let us: rest asxured 
of this simple fact. We prayed. we begged, 
und we memorialised. but it is pot for this 
reasom ial this decliration has heen made, 
It his been male for reason af State. I want 
you to lay these words to your heart; this 
(eclirition hes been made for reason of State, 


ft has been made not ta satisfy your ambition 


but to safeguard the Interests of the British 
Fnipire  (apmplasue ." 


No less ambigaous wis Pal's condemnation 
of s scheme of constitutional refürins under 
which miha was lo get no more Ihan Dyarcthy 
in the provinces and a large association of 
Indians ij the Cenlrnl Government. Instone 
ing Bengal, he said:—"There will be (wa gu- 
vermments of Bengil—one the Hüvernment of 
Bengal as ut present constituted, Side by side, 
there will be another government of Bengal to 
he newly constituted. and they will be n res 
ponsihle government—responsibillly amd irres- 
ponsibility—like shine and shadlow-—will go 
together in the reconstitution of the Empire, 
The irrespansihile government is to have full 
control aver the finances and the responsible 
Bovernment, be; the government elected by 
the members of Ihe Legixlütive Connell ond 
accoantable for thelr actions and policies to 
them —they aré 16 have a certain sam of money 
given fo them lo curry of the functions thal 
may be transferred to them.:; And fhe whole 
finance, tand revenue, salt and excise and all 
other sources of income are to be in the hands 
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of the irrespensible government and you ure 
lo gel a certain sum of money, for the manage 
ment of your howe. A beautiful arrange- 
ment! ! A. household nrrangement-—a mmh 
umi wife arrangement!” 

How prophetic were the words thal he 
uttered ffleen yeurs ago? Dyarchy lias been 
weed in fe balance and has been found 
wanting, It bas only helped in creating i 
clemvage hefween ihe Ministers and the mem- 
hers nf the Legislative Council, Ihe former 
aways depending pon official support to 
escape the voles of censures: passed on them 
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(m Augus 2, 1932, fell the hundredth anii- 
versary of the hirth of Colonel Henry S. Oleoll, 
the first President of the Theosophiail Seciely. 
He will always have a page in the history of 
Initia, HF nor For his many philonihropie and 
religious setivities, thah Tor the fact that be 
wus the iiral 10 use certain phrases in eonnee- 
Hott with India’s National life which àre com- 
mon to-day. He was the Hre to organize iv 
N78 o Swadeshi Exhibition ef Indian manu- 
Factores; to show the public of Bombay whut 
besutifu] objects were being produced by 
Irian workmen, and were icing slowly lost 
te Lidia because Lodinna cared ‘lle for them. 
Five weeks after his arrival wilh Madame 
Blavatsky in Indis in his first address describ- 
ing the Theosophical Society, be used the 
follwing phrases: “Be Indian first," "Young 
India" and “the Motheriand," In » magnificent 
peroration be described the pletury of Indirs 


Bepin Chondra Pal sas & born Journalist; a 


clear thinker and was of a philosophie beni 


of mind, He worked and tabowred for the 
Indian cause, suffered for the Indian cause, 
aml however much. misunderstood man thet 
hw wus, his energy and enthasiasm for service 
nf the altar of Indian nationalism was un- 
bounded, and with the courage of his con» 
viction, ever mindful of the mobility of his 
mission, he passed through a life of agitation, 
all tà no persaünal gain, but fór national canse. 
Hie Meath is indeed om irreparable lisy de 
Initia, 


The Centenary of Col. Olcott's Birth 
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By Mr C. Jinarajadasa. 


swükeming afler a sleep of ages and the revi- 
val of her past glories, 

Colonel Olcott was born in the United States, 
nnd as a young mam quickly became an expert 
in agriculture: We wrote in 1857 a work on 
SAorghum, which hail then been lotroduced ir- 
(o the eountry, Hé was invited ab the due af 
45 fo be the Agricultural Director of Greece, 
On the breaking out of the (Civil War in 1864, 
he wf once volunteered, As «a reporter for the 
Nem York Tribune, he was present in disguise 
nt the hunzing of John Brown, when be was 
discovered and wbout to be shot as a spy when 
he was allowed to escape on giving certain 
secrel aiga as # Freemuse. He fought for 
le North, and was wounded im one of the 
cunpsigns, and when he: recovered amd was 
abouti to return to tbe army: Ihe Government 
detailed him on special duty on behalt of the 
War Office to Investigate bribery. and. corrup- 
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Hon in he Department. This work required 
iin! integrity wid courage us his life wos 
threatened, bul os the resall af bis investiga- 
this severdl nwlefactors were tent du gal 
Ab Hus eanehesion OF his work for ihe War 
dimen, the Navy Deparinmm Teal Hii over for 
similar investigations. Daning Uis. period. Ie 
was closely ussocinted with the mewspapers nf 
Now "York. uad ho wee the narecnlbure corres- 
pondent [or several of them. and on occusion 
s adranminlie editur als Ile become o liwuer 
eed. bully a Iureealiee prindiee dn eoniectiun 
with Customs: wd Revere eases, He was n 
member of the famons Lotus: Club of New 
York, and Mark Twain- mmi Edison were among 
liis frieuds. 

[n 1874 he was deputed hy the Nem Tork San 
and Graphic tò investigate Mhe spiritualistic 
phenonnena Which were faking pliee ub tie 
Eidily Farnu -Hik methods of iovestlgation und 
his reporik made à deep ünpressien — ón the 
American public, und his book called P a ple 
from fhe Other World sold crapidty. It was 
uUedicatesl ib. Darwini  callessue. Alfred 
Huxselb Wullice, amd lo Willis Crookes; both 
lupus Fellows af the [t6yal Society, snd both 
keeir investigalars intu Spiribualism and Ariy 
believers im man's survival after death. 
Wallace wrote u highly complimentary Ietter 
praising Golonel Olcott for the Ingenious tests 
against framt whieh he hud introduced it his 
invesligalions of the phenumens. 


li was dn eunnvection witht these nvestis- 
thems that he met Maduine ff, PL Blavatsky at 
Hie Eddy Form. From then Pegan a elise 
culialuration with her, which lasted until Ier 
death in. 1391, | Colonel Oleott, with Madume 
Blivatsky aml others, organize) the Theoso- 
phical Sociely iu September, 1875... After Tour 
vears ip New York, these pw. distinguished 
Theosopttical levies left for Fidis and. arrive 
in Bombay jo Febroary, 1879. From then the 
development of the Societys work is familiar 
io the Indian public, Colonel Oleotl travelled 
nol ener lut qpmusy Des. Hrroughi all the prin: 
cipal eities of. India. organizing Ih Society's 
work: Ile was wot profounilly philosoptical, 


but hed » deep realization of ethical pring 
ples; und so fud the greatest interest (m all the 
Mien of India We iie tm TES an 
argunisutian: For Enillon Vlad £&aulled. We "Arun 
lacune of Honour" to. develop in them ‘the 
sense of Irnlbifulness,- eourape and: teliglun. 
[Te wees ome of the Hirst Fo Take n "e spent on 
of the Untoochables. anit in HS he organized 
lie first of five-schools for thom where eieman- 
türv wiluecutlon was given frees Tih schools 
were gqualnbalned by donations whieh he 
aihere from hits Theesophioa) friends, with 


mc »malb gerunt frons Government. 


Colonel Meat! became quickly the chumpiun 
uf thes Büddhists of Ceylon- In a remarkable 

vay al (e High Priests of ihe talni gather- 
ed vom hiis and ihes gave Mint a commission 
nnder thelr «lgnalires to adimit cundidutes into 
Roddhism with ihe Mancha Silu, the oti Pali 
formula of. admission into Foniihism, Such 
un honour had never been given Lo any layman 
befier. even anong the Buihists themselves, 
li was.: largeiy os the reali of his work kimi 
the Tuddhisis obtnined » poblic holiday on 
their principal festival. the birthday of the 
Puullha This paved the way Tòr Hindis miik 
Molanamnedana later 1o obtain a similar right 
for their festivals. 

Colonel Oleolt started o Buddhist ediiieutional 
movement ty Ceylon amd travelled from village 
io ville in his. own hlinek cart, letur- 
me, oollecting funds, amil organizing n 
work which mow hes to its credit four 
lorge Colleges aml over Oi sehools fie 
laws amt girls, all umler the muumuement 
of Budiltists. He (rovelled twice tu Japon. 
un ihe first visit delivering over 70 lectures, 
und on the second getting the signatures of the 
lending Jupaness sects of Builfiam lo iu alate 
ment of bd fundamental principles of (he reli 
slat which hud been  ürgeed apo by ile 
laddhists of fhe Souther Ghurch of Ceylon 
und Burma. After à period of. 2,000 yvars of 
separation he: brought. together these twi divi- 
ain of Biuldfusm, 

Colonel Oheott hod. onus] magnetie pawers 
of. healing, anb Was sn expert di dis dlepart- 
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ment of occult study. He was nol only. able 
In nearly all cases to remove pain al mme by 
magnetie passes, but on cerlsin occusions he 
was able to bring about almost miracalous 
cures by the speed of his healing. He was 
successful in several cases of paralysis, 

All whe, cate into Louch with him in Indian 
felt ub once his intense | syrupalhy fo every 
Indian. He was absolutely swithout 1lie slight: 


esi sense of "colour," nnd all [odions, whether, 


Tlindus, Parsis, Boddiials or Molammedans, 
were as his own blood brothers Though be 
was most inierested In Buddhism anid Hindi- 
iam, vel he- was also keen on the reyival of 
Zoroastrianism, and one ef his enthusiasms 
wus to aut the Farsi Paneahiyat of Bombay du 
equip archucologicnl expeiditions tō gü to 
Persi on the search for Zoronstrian remuins, 
pirticularly tow scriptures. On (a few occa 
sions fee lectured an Islam so successfully is 
la De acchlibrneil 23 a Deller Maliatnimedan thon 
his audience. 

One of the reinarkable contributions to the 
revival of Indiun learning was Colonel Olcott's 
orgeniention in 1886 of the Adyar Library. 
His nim was to collect and preserve rnre Sans- 
kri ami other manuscripts in India which were 
fost disappearing, Forther, he intended fo 
build up round Ibe Library à sehlalarly institu- 
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D cu E Nations' Gold Delegation's Report" 


The fnwl report of the Gold Delegation sp 
pointed by the Financial Conimillee of tho 
League of Nations is now published. The De- 
jexution, which was appointed in 1929, duu pre 
viously issued two interim reports and had alèn 
published selections of the documents subit. 
ted hy experts for its consideration. The final 
report is signed by all the members who parti- 
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* Byen af the Gold Delogerion il the Furmncial (Zonzmittec 
of the Langee of Neiman {Graeveh £952. 








lion lo revive the ancient learning in. comnec- 
tian Wilh the great religiqns of India, From 
n xis beginning the Adyar Library has 
grown li be one of the well known Oriental 
institutes of the world, with its special publi- 
cations. 1t has especially collected manuscripts, 
und ihe collection today contains 17,584 palin 
leaf manuseripts., Three Pandits are- perma- 
nemily: on the Library taf, ond as funds jwer- 
mit, manuscripts nre brouuht to increase the 
collection. Copies of manuscripts. i the 
Eibrury are mode ami seni lo other. Oriental 
lilirarics. 

A noble dream. of Colonel Olcott's was to 
muke ü Hall of the great Religious Founders nl 
ihe Henmlquariers of the Theosophical Society 
at Advor, Mudras, This dream hie was able to 
redlize, und im Hue Lecture Hall of the Society 
lu-day there ore the statoes of Shri Krishna, 
Buddha, Zoroaster and Christ. Obviously 
there could be no statue of the Propel Moham- 
mel, ps ings ul uny sort nre forbidden in 
Mohanmedanism: so the plice of s statue is 
ken by an Arabic inscription praising the 
Korai. The sii of Theosophy in the Hall be 
ihe seal af the Society, with Ha molto "There 
is no fteligion higher ihm Troit" 








cipaled in the final discussions; bmt there are 
individual notes of dissent. 

The main report is in two parts. The firsi 
and shortest part is concerned with the recent 
breakdown of the gold standard and with the 
measures that should bo token to restore jt. 
Tha Delegation recommends 9 return to the 
gohi ostamfard with the define statement 
that ^ af fhe present stage of world economic 
developinent: the sold. standard remains the 
best: available monetary mechanism," 


ai 
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The Delegntian: goes on to say tial "It is 
impressed hy the practical difficulties aril dan- 
gers of regulating currencies whieh are not on 
a common world hasis, and by ihe very greal 
desirabilily of agreement upon un inter-nation- 
wily accepted standard in order to facilitate 
tbe free Now of world trade. Whatever the 
theoretical advantages that muy be urge in 
favour of other monetary systems, their uni- 
versal adoption presenis very grave, if nol iin- 
superable, practical difficulties: at the present 
lime, The Delegation. is; moreover, ol the 
opinion thal granted the general acceptance 
of certain guiding principles, Ahè gokt stand- 
ard i capable of functioning in such a way as 
t achieve most of the advantages of stability 
minal justice claimed for alternative standarts 
more broadly based on commodities, | other 
than gold.” 


Hecognising Ihal “the lime and level—as well 
ax the particular form of restoration. of the 
wabi undardi, should ihat be decided tpon— 
eun he delermined only by the propèr anthu- 
rilles in the countries concerzied^, the Delega- 
Hon Lrys-down certain conditions thal are 
necessary before nny soch restoration enn he 
expeete There ore three main recommen- 
dations involving international agreement and 
netini 


The lirst is "Ihe restoration af à. reasonable 
degree of frecdom in the movement of goods 
imd services," The second i8 "s satisIEnctory 
solution of the problem of reparation payments 
mid war debts.” and the third, agreement con- 
eerning “ certain guiding principles in respect 
of the working of the gold-stamdurd system.” 


In odilition to Ihese monsures involving in- 
ternational action, is considered essential 
that in cach country "the Budgets of the State 
and other public: hodies must be balanced on 
sound principles”, ond that "Ihe national eco- 
nomic system) as a whole, and espéciully 
cosis of production and costs of living, should 
be adjusted ta the international economic and 
financial position, se a3 to enable the country 


In restore or £e maintain Ue equilibrium of its 
balance of international payments.” E 

The seeond part of the report is concerned 
with the working of the wold standard and the 
desirability of avoiding violent fluctuations in 
ihe purchasing power of gold. The analysis 
is introduced by a definition of purchasing 
power and a discussion of the index-numbers 
available for its mensurement. In succeeding: 
chapters Hie supply of monelary gohl is dis- 
ussel in eonnection with the secular or limg- 
ler) trend ol prices. 

The Delegntión records its opiriion that “the 
world's total stock of monetary gold, apart. 
from any considerations à» to Its distribution 
umond different countries, has al all times it 
recent vears been adequate to support the: 
credit structure legitimately required by worlil 
irade and that the rapid decline in prices, 
which began in 1929, cannot be attributed: 
to any deficiency in the guld supply consider- 
eil in thin sense.’ 

Valuable statistics are given of the total 
supply of monetury gold in the world, of the 
amount of new production, of the gold templ- 
ed from hoards In the Far East, and the 
amount of hoarding In Europe, which in the 
latter half of 1991 is estimated at $400 million, 

Further statisties show (he sharp aceentiia- 
tion of the problem creoted by the uneven 
distribution of central bunk reserves, which 
is regarded as being caused by “ disequili- 
brium in the balance of payments of certain 
countries,” 


After considering the effects of violent 
fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, 
the Delegation considers the suggestion that 
action should be token to raise the present 
priee-level. IE regardis "such a rise of -prices 
ns desirable" bat does not “look to. monetary 
policy alone to adjust the price-level, which 
is influenced by many factors of à non-mone- 
tary character" The important statement. 
follows that “where credit contraction for 
ane reason or another has been carried to ex- 
tremes, it is. proper nnd, indeed, imperative 
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for the ventral bank ta take surih arto ms 
may be within lis power to cheek exeessivr 
rüntrüetlum, and in some cases to take the in- 
itintive in encouraging a Ireer use of credit.” 

But the Delegation concludes ihat "unti 
there is some clearing of the atmosphere of 
international diatrust and a modification of 
ihe olistructions to International trade "it will 
he difficult to restore prices and- standards 
of living To-more satisfactory levels. 


Cóntgerning the possibilities ef. price. stabili- 
alion im the future, the Delegation expresses 
the view thal itir nol possible lo voll all 
waetlations in ihe general level of prices and 
that such relative stability as it is possible 
juni! very desirable) lo achieve, cannot be 
secured by monelary policy alone, Tha main- 
fenonce at @ flexible hut. relatively stable 
price-level can be achieved only by “the most 
earefülly planned amd closest co-operation 
between ceniral bsnka" The Delegation re- 
jects the possibility af stabilisation juillcies 
based upon an index-number af wholesale 
ammanliy prices; but considers that nection 
taken dn international cansaltution nmd ce 
operation ani! based spon a "iomb aet of Indy 
ment" in rezaurd to "alb those indices which 
reflect business activity“ might m fmol havt 
fhe rerilt of keeping wholesale prices steady. 

‘The most iinportant recommendations of 
the Delegution are thal the present reserved 
ratios by which most central hanks sre now 
bound should be reduced, and that tho Gold 
Exelhüngpe Stanilard system should be revived 
ithe Pied form. 


The mmn dissenting noble, sigmed by Ihe 
Chairman of the Delegation (M. — Albert 
Janssen), Sir Reginald Mant and Sir Henry 
Sitruükosch. dissents entirely from the amn- 


lysix in the main report af the canses leuiding 
1o the abandüonment of the gold standard. 
The dominant couse of the breakdown, in. 
thelr view, “is the minidisteiution af mons- 
tary gold reserves which began im the eurly 
purt-of 1929," | 


Tuc regard. 10: monetary. policy in (hi: future, 
Wie members in question make it. clear that, 
in their view, "the prime olijective of mone- 
tary policy should be stahility in the general 
jevel of wholesale commodity prices.” They 
ililfer from the majority of their colleagues in 
theif much — sheónger belei that “tis botfr 
theorelteslly amd practically possible to res- 
tore gold prices-to a auitobic level uiid to nmin- 
iain {hem stable nt that [evel." 


As far us preeclival remedies are conformed, 
of these proposed in this note of dissent, the 
first two nre practically identical with the re 
commendations of. the report; viz. an early 
settlement of the question of war debts and 
reparations, and the removal, as Tar as possi- 
bic, of restraints m — international trode. 
There ix; howrver, a divergence af Views in 
Ihe later recommendations. Whereus the re- 
port recommends notional aclion to restore 
equillbriunt of the price-jevels and. balances 
of payments, the dissenting mote urges “a tan- 
cortei attempt by the principal golid-standurd 
caunbhes to restore wholesale commoslity 
prices as meuüsured in goL b the level pre- 
vailing- in 1998," together with. "à similar 
attempt by the paperstinderd countries, ander 
the jeadersinp of siérliing, te stabilise their 
internal price-levels." — Prolessor Cassel, who 
was not alle to be presen! at the tinal meet» 
ings, hus written o sepurdte ote of dissent 
which i& im bromi agreement with ihe aliove 
mention note. 





The Sapru-Sam Mose EREN Survey in 
i) Prose and Verse 


The one topic of absorbing interest, in India, 
st present, is Ihe controversy resulting from 
hid stitenwnit iimte- by Sir Samuel Honir, 
In the House of Commons, in the Inat week of 
Jtine, aban! the few procedure for “mlvathe- 
ing” reforms, by serupping the Round Table: 
(Conference, ani Hie very prüminent part taken 
in H by Sic Te] Bahlslur Sapru, Sir Samuel 
Mading his Arsi stabement open to misunder- 
standing ty Hie dili-henlen Indians has made 
since xeerul other strteinents, both inside uml 
outside tho. Hose; while hrs pertinacious amd 
pumacions advérsaty has Hooded Ihe columns: 
‘if the pres: by issuing the [ful text of bls 
letter-of. resiginaliün tothe Viceroy, liis $car- 
ehilogz: criticisms of Sir Soumiels specches, his 
skilfullyworded  inlerviews. given. où them 
lü thé representuütives of the: lutaan jourmafs— 
In fact, everything excepl a 7peech. ón a pub- 
He pltform, — 1 bere oo desire tii take ao Dil 
in this highly exciting political euntteversy, 
iut I do wani tbo cul in to have ty laugh over 
ihe whole affair, and | want the readers of 
iit essay Io do fhe same. 


“Sir Tej"—as on British analogy Dr. Tej 
Baliadur Sapru ib alien (nelegantly so ilesigna- 
ted— has long heen known as 3 learned jurist, 
3 profound linwyer aml p sklifil adl voente, but 
he bas iot been credited willi possessing ony 
very heen sense of humour, flenee, wane the 
has tiken Sir Sunmmel Hoare +o seriusialy. df 
instead of being bul deeply and widely read 
imm literabtures Known an anülytiegl, constitution- 
al  instibullonal, Pntulijenal, —Qurisprsdential, 
senxslional, and pestilentia], lie bad bel be- 
taken himself (like me) to Hie sole studs of the 
literature: operatorial—3as collected, say, in. (he 
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By" One Who Knows Both" 
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Inte. Sir Wiliam Gilberts- famous — Savoy 
Operasie will have Lesen ln s far better 
position to meet, un his own grog, @ cantri- 
versialist af he typer uf Sir Sant Hoare, But 
Dr. Sapo amy woll tirn rmi tu sk wio Ihr: 
devil d un to ndvise him as to whai he should 
hive dane or should do now. Well, I have 
ülremdy. referred Lo an apuuliüeatbón, sh | 
Shull wow briefly proceed to give «ome exam. 
ples of jiny pursuit of knowleilge ulir ilimi- 
rulliss. d shall do so tmestly by mems of 
quoting. sundry apposite extracts, relating to 
ihe present controversy, from. the various 
fzuious Savoy Operas. To begin wilh: to 
uuswer fie question put by Dr, Sapri alu! 
niyself, | nmay m well x33— recalling - Sir 
Suünuel's. Favourite proverb about the caravon 
and Ihe dog lnrking—thal | claim — t be “u 
pleasnni fellow, ihe morriest dog thal parks. 
ux when here's amu — else to Minghi mh I 
huh ub myself. til] ache for n"; aad 1 eun 
dose Tht have ade Sir Sane! feed like 
“ihe sachlest aud sorriest dog in all Easlund," 
liere’s @ itle more about myselt;— 

ve Jibe unil poke gimik ipii amid «5 ik, 

For lowly folk ani men of rink; 

| pls ny eraft am know nó fear, 

Est aim my shafl zd prince or peer. 

t nim my shaft and know oo fear. 


If. 


On one oecemsion, arguing n — case in the 


Alahalli High Court, Dr. Sapru (1 am intar- 


ed gave àa genile shock to the learned Jindges 





by citing n pussuge from. Camplell's- Idocs 9f 


Ihe. Lord Ghanceltors! But has he ever cared 
lo iip into the ldife-slory of. the great stites- 
nam, Will wham hie has mished inte fray, in 
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emboilied in the famous American hook called 
Lives of Unstatesman Hritish Statesmen, issued 
by a Chicaga publisher, a couple af unonilis 
back? Had he done so, be would have pro- 
hahly forborne from joining issue with Sir 
Samuel! so lightly as he seems to have done. 
For then he would Lave known thal Lhough 
bolli he oni! hia adversary muy be oildresscil 
s "Sir," Iher i+ as much difference between 
merely o life-long knight ang s baronet, sho 
isa hereditury knighi—which goml Sir Sani 
is, the second of the race too—as between dear 
little Snowden and the mighty Mount Everest, 
Now whit & (he characteristic. — trait oba 
larsuel? disten de Sie Williom Gilbert, 
m greater mauthoriiy on the subject than Sir 
William Bluckstone, whon Dr. Sapri js cons- 
lantly ciling in courts This is how. Gilbert 
lays down the law fin hit famous opera, 
Ruddigere) :- 
rulhee prosaic, and so this follows in verse:— 
Chit a berotiet’s rank is exceedingly nice, 
But tw tithe is ameommonly dear al Me 
proce! 
Ye. supple MIs. who go down on your 
Erres, | 
Nour preelous Hlentily sinking, 
Ami vale black of while, ox your lenders 
imlite, 
(Which suves you the trouble of thinking.) 
Far your country's guod fame, ber repute, 
or her shame, 
You don’t care the snuff of a candle— 
il vou're guid for your game, when 
you're bol] thal your name, 
Will be graced by a baronet'a. handle! 
As “Pooh-Bah” would say (in. Milite), the 
verses quoted abore are “merely corruboro- 
tive detail intended to give artistic versimil- 
jude tò the bald stalemen!"—thal “all baronets 
are bad". 
ni. 


Having learnt now of the clase to which Sir 
Sam belongs, tèt na try to ham something 
aboot him  per»onally. The Chicago boak- 
referred to above—telis us that ot birth, in the 
family of a Darwinian-man he was “like most 


“ All baroncts are bod,” This is 


&ons, nuseuline In sex", hut that ub school he 
"did nothing in particular, but did it very 
well”. He was originally intended for the 
«nde, and his favourite quotation sd the thou 
wus Gilbert's famous song. 
Polities we har, Hes are nol our bent, 
For, on the whole, we are nol intelligent. 

Later, when he was sen! to the university 
(in spite of himself) he developed some taste 
for bruins, in one of his recent speeches, in 
ihe Commons, on. Inmdin—anfortimately The 
passage is omitted even in Hansand—lie is-re- 
ported to have delivered himself os follows:— 
“1 don’t want to say à word against brains—1. 
have n great respect for brains—]l offen wish 
| huud a little more imyselfÉ—but with the found 
Table Conference composed almost exelisively 
of Imiians. of intellect, swlist'a to be the fate of 
the Joint Farliumentary Committer (loud 
applause and hilarious laughter)? 1n putting. 
[| as he did, Sir Sam might have, or might not 
have, been ungrmuunabical but he was deci- 
iledly, deliciously epigrammatical Muy his 
shadow never grow less! 

Poor, Dr. Sapru has been umongsl those Few. 
who, wl greal sacrifice of liewlih, energy anil 
resources, have laken the mosi active pari and 
ihe keenes! interest in the proceeding of the 
komd Tahle Conference during is two 


sessions. He—poor mon—is anaiows (hol 


in. a; coniempiative fashion, 
And a tranquil frame of mind, 
Free from every kind of pasion, 
Some solution let us lind; 
Lel us grasp the situation, 
Solve the complicated plot; 
Quiet, calm deliberation 
Disentangles: every knot. 
That is the burden of Dr. Saprn’s song. 

What of his opponents?  Listen:— 
[I am m eminent logician, 
Who can make it clear to yon, 
Thal Wack is while, when looked of 
Prom ibe proper polni of view; 
A marvellous. philologiat 
Who will undertake to stow, 
That ‘yes’ is another and 
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A neater form of ‘no’ 
Lam a great arithmalician 
Who cain demonstrale wilh ease, 
That two and two are three, or five, 
Or anviling vou. plense:; 
Bub whether: vou're an bonest man, 
Or whether you are a thief, 
Depends on whose solicitor 
Has given ime ay brief. 

IV. 


By birth, traditions, oplringing, convictions, 
wt temperament the gremi Sir Sam is, of 
course, a staunch Conservative. [I wonder if 
Br. Sapri his ever heard the Loris song of 
the Conservatives; well, Jet hin listen to il 
now: 

| ani an intelleetiial chap 

And think of things Lut woultl astonish 
Sunt. 

| often. think. H. is comical, 

How Nature alwuys docs contrive 

That every boy and every gal, 

That's boro into the world alive, 

Is either a little Liberal 

Or the a hig Conservative, 


A "Hills Liberal" is nn atrocious libel) wu 
Mr. (5 Y. Chinlamani—the President of the 
great National Liberal Federation! As for the 
“big Conservative,” here is Sir Sam's com- 
inenbary on the sentiment enshrined in the 
song, with special reference to his present 
posilion as n member of ihe cabinet of the 
“national” Gevernment of Britain :—" 1 im a 
Hadieal of the most determined deseription, 
right op tù my wisi, Wilimy lega are a couple 
of eoufounded Conservatives anii, oi a divi- 
sion, thes. wouhl be sure to take me into the 
wrong lobby: You sce, they are two to one, 
which Is a strong working majority.” 
ot iy with such a econtroversialist thal- Dr. 
Sapru has gol to contend, and | shall not be 
surprised if he be worsted in the end, 1n one 
of his statements Dr. Sapru charged Sir Sam 
with otlempling to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
But what's the latter's reply fo it, made af the 
Central Asian Society? Why just. this—a 


suppressed. passage, hy the way. by the repart- 
iug agencies:—"In me there meet n combiug- 
tion of antithetical elements: which are wl 
elerua] war will one another. Driven hither 
Ly objective (pro-Lodian) Infloeiees, (hither 
by subjective. (unli-Indian) emotions, wafterd 
one- moment tó the pinnacle of enthusiasm for - 
self-Goverument for. ndin by reason of the 
lremenious co-operotion received from the 
Muslim Hound Tablers, and plunged nex! into 
Ihe eimmerian darkness of (ungible despair by 
reason of the non-co-operution of the (wiris 
than—extremistsiliberal owl  Tublers, | 
stunt! iuabashed us a living ganglion of itre- 
emicihible views and sentiments, amd it ds dle 
là ask me [fo altempt 10 reconcile them (loud 
applause.) T hope d ouake myself quite clear 
CHear, Hear) but to remove all. Further doubts 
nnd »uspicions, and to. contradict my alleged 
contradiction and vindicate my alleged lapse 
from recliinde, T shall quote. but. twa l'am- 
wis pasłsiges—one of ihe szrealest— Gonserva- 
tive stiteunaa, Lord Beaconsfiell, who sald on 
a memorable occasion thot "ib dix ane of the 
happtest: characteristics of this glorious tom- 
wx that official ulterunces are invarinbly re 
karded as unanswernble,; and another [rom à 
hitheria ünprinied play of one of the lesser. 
huown Elizalethan dreamatists, sui Mr. William 
Ahuükespeare, who pol intù the mouilli af wiir 
of his charecters—o Conseryulive ştatrsnmn— 
ihe mobie lines;— 


Things are seldom what they seen, 
Skim milk sumequeridas as cream, 
Highlows puxs as palenb Vent heirs, 
Jackduws strut in pencock's feathers” 
(owl Inaghter amd le»zvy: apilattse.) 


True, Dr. Sapru lis succeeded in convincing 
many in India, amd some even im Brituln, that 
the Hoariun explunutions come to naught when 
closely — analysed. in substance, says the 
[iufian leader:— 


Gi) the farthing. if ven) will, 
Yel it is farthing stil), 
Bul Sir Sam professes to have setal in 
accordance wilh the dictates of hiis consclence 
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and is prepared lo chance the consequenees— 
all the more so ns many times miany of thowe, 
who have withhel! thelr co-operation from 
him, hove assured tim (in confidence, of 
course thal The. inellund gow devised by him 
of superseding the toumbi Table Conference is 
an died) one for advancing. fodian reforms. 
Hence Sir Sum's atlibude of studieil dellance:— 

Ih dE dEocurried owi this glorious schon, 

Al my exülted name, Posterily 

Would bow in gratitude. The scheme is 

rash 

And well may fail, but ours ure notl the 

hiewrts that quail 

The bones that slirink, the cheeks thal pale 

In times of emergency. 

Tó Dr. Sapru's tepested! remonstrances 
(challenging the correciness of Sir, Sam's 
view) conveyed ty some such lines as: 

Now ts nol thos ridicutous? 

And-is nol (is preposteroms? 





A thorough-paced absurdity, 

Explain iL Ifyou can, 
the reply vouchsafed to the enquiring Round 
Tibler by Sir Sam is as follows :—" Take 
care, when 1 am thwarted, | am very terrible, 
for | must have nary mighty must and my ine- 
vitable shall, besides; 

I àm not fond of uttering platitudes 
In. stabsed-gluss sttitindes;" 

And so like o wounded snake this dreary 
Sum-Sopri) controversy is dragging ils slow 
Jength alovg, looked af froin different angles of 
vision by the various parties. concerned; bs 
Lie Congress party evidently: a5 under:— 

Thére's Hash in Ile sen, no dol of i 
As good as ever caine oul of il, 
And sone day we shall gel our share, 
So we don't care so we don'l care. 

Af between the mithdinlis! Hound Tablirs 
anil Sir Som, the controversy [s more or Jess on 
the following Hues :— 

Sir Tej:—“Stop, Sir Sam. 1 think ] see where 
we are gelling confused. When you suid 


“orphan,” did vou mein ac quern who fis Posi 
his parenis, or dil you mean "frequeiils*. 

Sir Sam:—TI bed pardon. Sir Te) T sec whal 
vou mem—trequently. 

Sir Tej:—Ah, You sah! often frequently. 

Sir Sam:—No, only once, 

Sir Tej:—Exucily, You sad oilen—fre- 
quentiy, oniy once. 

Well, we should wail- for Sir Sam'á ‘next 
speech for explaining which was lie-realls 
meant—'erplinn' or ‘often. ‘Phat be will nl- 
limmtely succeed in domg «o; 

Of tha! there is no manner of doubt, 
^o probable, possible shadow of doubl, 
No possible doubt whatever. 

VIL 

Sir Sam Hoare has the deepest comtnlssera- 
tion of the Muslim Round Tablers, now that lie 
has disclosed that he hax come to know thal 
"ninüy prominenb Indians regard" him "as a 
particulurly reactionary ti — Coónservalive 
Secretary of State, unsympathetic towards all 
(heir sapirations wal hostile to all helr pro- 
armmmr.” Denr, diar, Heer! who perpelraterd 
ihis gross: colommy? Surely, not Dr. Shafact 


Ahmad Khon? Well, never mind, who has 


donc ii. Bi the silegotion ix, of course, à 


uross libel on eur uoo], nobile mud virtuous: 


Secretary of Stute. He has etmphbatieally. given 
ibl ihe He (n prose) and sent me à statement 
(n verse) for being given the widest publicity 
in Mis eouniry. — Though a particularly haugh- 
ty and exclusive person of pre-Adamile ünces- 
iral descent, hw is meverthless hiably talenteil, 
remarkably clever, inunensely intelligent, in- 
lensely — studiuus  exerucintingly — witty, un- 
usuallv accomplished, and exeeplionally. vir- 
luous — In the interest, therefore, of maintains 
ig luppy and sunienble relations belween 
Britait: and India, he hus favoured ine with tlie 
text of the poem printed below, | have no 
donbt the reader will apprecinte the underly. 
ing spirit and the underground sense of it— 
quite apart from its transcendental philosophy, 
thong (I Tesr) Bab unhumourogs erile Hke 
Dr. Sapru will, ln his present slate of feelings 





dm le 
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towards Sir Sam, call it “stall ail trananen- 
denial nonsense" .] have no donht, however, 
that Sir Sim's poem will survive Sir Te] 
Bahadur's attack; well, here it goes -— 
HW von give me your allention, | will tell 
you whai I am: 
l'm a germine philanthropist—all other 
kinds ore sham. 
Enel; tithe fault: ol temper aod each social 
defeci 
in my erring fellow-crealures, [| endaeaviuir 
ln correct. 
To all their litte weaknesses | open 
people's eyes; 
And Hite plans do snub the sell-sullleient 
l devise: 
| love my fellaw-creatures—T do all the 
gol I cun— 
Yet every Indian susys l'un such a disagrec- 
uble man! 
And ft cuts think why! 
To compliments inflated I've # wilhering 
reply: 
And vanity D abways do my best to oortify; 
A ehuritahle aetion. E enti skilfully ifisxect; 
Am) interested motives I'm delighted to 
detect; 
I know everybody's income and whut 
everybody. earn; 
And 1 carefully compare it wilh thi in- 
come-tax returns; 
Tò bonet Lilin humsnilv, liwever tuch 
) plan, 
Vel every Ilan says Fm such a disagree- 
nllo mnn! 
And | can't think why! 


I'm, sure Pm no useelic; I'm us pleasant 
as Con be; 

You'll always find me ready with a crash- 
ing repartec, 

I've an irritating chuckle; I've a celebrate 
cd sneer. 

Pee an entertuining suigger, l've. a Tasei- 
hating leer, 

To everybods's prenudliee T know a thing 
or two; 

[enn tell a womans age in half. a minnte— 
und [| io, 

Bal alilicugh L try to make tnyself ax ple- 
nant os | con, 

Yet every Indian says | anm a dixagevablu 
man! 

And | san" think why! 


There; there, there. What o splenilid poem 
thal, likely to he. much more inspiring to the 
palitically-minded Indian than Mrs. Leo Hiin- 
ter^s famous "Oe to the Expiring Frog", which 
Louelued. so. tender a ehord in dear Mr, Samuel 
Piekwick’s heart! May 1 venture in all hits 
lity to ask Dir, Sapru fo teave now poor Sir 
Samuti Hoare alone? — Poor min, he has had 
wore than he bargeined for al ihe hands of 
these whom he trosted aod still irusta, bul 
who distrust him now, for no fault of his. 
Incidentally 1 may ul&o point ihe moral thal 
had Dr. Sapru studiel (like me) the works of 
wit uni humour—instend of mercly tegal tomes 
und ihe codeless myriuls of — precedents—hie 
would have bees able jo smash up beller Sir 
Sam Hoare, a E gay clum to have done, 


— 


"Frankis speech is caled Romante, 
So suy clerk» und men of France." 
Roberi C. Barn. 


No worl in the English languuge inakes 
such a powerful appeal to youth or wakes up 
On hoppy. memories in old age as the word 
-Hommanee, Nor all the attractive schemes 
Of sacialisis nor all the eestatle dreamings 
of mystics find as ready on ear or ns complete 
a response us a tale of romance. to all truth 
and reality, it may be said thal à touch of 
romance, far more than s touch of nature, 
Mikes (he whole world kin. 


The ordinary dicthonury defines the word 
Pomance ws a species of fletitinue writing, 
originally composed in meter in. the Romance 
ilialects, dealing in fanciful stories invariably 
sentimental and crowded with scenes and in- 
ciilenis remote from every day life. 


This definition is true in ite wiry, oe all 
dictionary definitions are: bot it misses the 
essenee of. romance, in the first place. 
romance need not necessarily be confined tn 
lletitions writing. On the coutrary, the high: 
ot kind of romonre | know of is inken 
Straight from the ever-evolving, ever-enlarg- 
ing book of life. Take, for instance, the stary 
af Dante ond Beatrico or of Paolo and 
Francesca of of Abelard and Heloise. Each 
of these stories provides us with as fine a piece 
of romance as ony «pun aut of the mind af 
mielieval romancers.— It is pol fancifulness iur 
novely nor yef mere extravagant display af 
sentiment [hal makes a wory romantic, Rut 
what makes jt so is the unexpected ond um- 
believable manifestation of the latent energy 
ol thè sonl in. its unyielding struggle tü over. 
come the insuperable bar set up by social 





laws or human perversity or accidents of 
birth, sex, colour, race or religion preventing 
two spiritually-affianced human beings from 
coming together and together working out 
(heir purpose in existence. In (he Insdperable 
Har lies the essence of romance. And it is 
this bar which distinguishes a tale of romance 
from a iere fairy or wonder tale or m tale 
of love and knight-erraniry and allies if to 
o true tale of adventure. For romance is 
really a species of udventure worked out in 
Hur realm of emotionalism instesd of. in the 
sphere of physical prowess. When we this 
look upon romance as a species of adventure, 
we mo doubt limit its commonly-secepted. con- 
hotation, But then what if loses in com- 
Prehensiveness it gains in depth. for by Limit: 
ing its connotation we secure for tt its old, 
high place in the. great hierarchy. of words. 


À few. typical examples more than a detall- 
d discourse will. perhaps better: demonsirale 
bow an insuperable bar of social laws, hunian 
perversity and pure accidents of birth, sex, 
colour, tace or religion is necessary for the 
cretion of true romance. Of the first Dante 
and Beatrice and Paolo and Franéeses are 
typical. instances. In this ease the bar lay 
in Hie Tact of their being already married. To 
it, consequently, the world owes. two of ita 
inumorial romances and literature, some of 
the finest things that have been written on the 
eternal problem of human love and passion. 
Of Ihe second, Romeo and Julie? and Lialà 
and Majnun provide: ux with appropriate 
examples inismiuch os the bar of human 
perversity in the shape of old fumily feuds 
kept twa Joyal hearts ever apart, though the 
‘tories ef their love ami fidelity onto death 
have secured permanent places inthe heart 
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of humanity, Of the third, Othello and 
Desdemona, King Caphetua and the Beggar 
Maid, and Abelard and Heloise are instances 

to the point, In the first, the force of cir- 
i pd ica and certain basic human affinities 
were just sufficient to overcome for a white 
the insuperable bar of race and colour and 
the fundamental differences of tastes and 
itlenis. In the second the vast social gulf thal 
seemed hopelessly to sever two eternally. 
allied souls was bridged over by the invisible 
span of strong affection and mutual attraction 
thrown mscross ii. Bot in the third the bar 
of religious vows und ecclesiastical bigotry 
for ever asundered a pair of twin-souls whom 
the stara in thelr courses had brought together 
for a while Jost to leave behind, it seemed, a 


deathless story of human love and remorse, 


What, however, we need note is that there cun 


he no frue romance without a ber of some kind 

or other, really or seemingly putting asunder 

two divinely aMflunced spirits And thé atron-- 
ger ond more obstructive the bar, the deeper - 
and more enthralling the romance, | Remove 

the bar and what is left is a mere love-story, . 
pretty. perhaps and attractive to certain types 
of nien anit women, but without the magit- 
spell which romance rightly so-called has cast 

over the human heart from the beginning of 
time, This is why the wedding-bells invari- 

ably ont inevitably tol) the denth-kacll of 
Romance, because they remove once and for 

ever the Bar Insuperable which is the Essence 

uf Romance. 
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MU'TTUL.—A reviewer of books is a person wiih views 
nad opinioga of his nwu about ire ami  dberabure, 
dimus umi art, fashion, style amd faney, whieh he 
"pilis rülhlessiy or pisasantiy, dogmatizsily or sug- 
eis ironically or pláiniy, us hia iumanr pront» 

his method dietnies, (9 Doch wriien by game hogy 
rion, The ‘two notes of the orilix are syncipnlhg and 
knowledge. ME pred  Remmrwleshme  rnus! wo und 


ix Hani Urresgzh the felis er osrilheimen —À& nellher 
«yinpafhs nor encrwivitue ta ever he compirin, te 
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perfect crite ia am dGnpesiblüty. It is nant fer a 
reviewer to help being ignecnul, bul he need never 
hf & hypecrite-- Enmwli-dae ceria sortis of Ihe very 
emxemee of good erilirimm: aud yet Judging le more than 
knowing. "Taste, delicacy, dlecriminalion—anleas the 
crithe fe some of Hirss, ha iè dingai Even knowledge 
and sympathy Anat own a» mher, Thal prester, le 
ganii. Let Sanity fir ever all ettttirunedd li the ériile's 
nrmrhalir.—Ths di. lan'hle Angnillne Wirrell M. P. 
un "The Crifiéel Macally," 


DOSES: GIEN OF THE QUARTER. 


_———~— Eo 


(a)Long Live Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’ 


Among the leaders of thy national movement 
in the country there is no name more widely 


respected than that of Madan Molen Malavivu 


Long before many of te politicians of to-day 
héd entered upon (heir careers, Panditji had 
made à nune for himself as) an earnest aril 
self-sucrificing patriot. Judged by sotid, tangi- 
blo achipvements, he ts supreme immong his 
contenmporaries, iind ihe Benares Hindu Uiiver- 
Silvis bis abilling memorial, Fortunately for 
India he has lived beyond the psalnust’s allót- 
led span: imd tó celebrnte the liuppy nud event 
ful óccision a Gomimemoratlon Volume af aver 
4 thousand pages haz been published. — lt ean- 
fins personal tributes Io the Pandit from 
almost every prominent indian, of every shale 
of thought anil from every walk of life—tri- 
lules (het bear eloquent festimuny to the 
pácteermm anl alfection in which he ia bekl. 1H 
eoimtalis also contribullons from leading Indian 
seholzra on &üch subjects as Literablure, Seience, 
Law. Sociology, Education, anid History. The 
whole volume is of surpassing interest. lt is 
well-printed; we would have preferred the 
book to have been bound in f9wo volmnes, us in 
one waolume iE (s bulky und. unnanageabls. rm: 
comfortable. 

About seventy illustrations ack to the interest 
at the volume: Mie. four. poriralig. of. Pundit 
Malaviya até specially valuable As xr 
Sritiivusa Salri pis it: “The flgure changes so 
much; bul the identity persists wonderfully. 
Who dors not know, nmi who cannot recall 
witho visible mids, (hat form which- blends 
ihe (win guulities of benuty amd purity? Stamd- 
ing av tlie platform, ff dis à third cliurm—a 
volere cale ulated lo attract and perstindte". 


The Maliriya Tee Hinn v awe cient m An 
larva (Behare iiaia Univeniityy 132 "n 


ani a Brahmani" 


About eighty persons have, co-operited jin 
lining ouf this Iribule. Among these ore 

Malitina Gandhi; fabindranatli Tagore and Sir 
Jagdish Bose: Sir Ruthakrishoan, Dr, tanga- 
natha dha, amid Sir POC) Ravi Mr. Sathehids: 
numde Sinha, Mr. Chihtenmnl, and Sir Mires 
[sninil; Sir ML Visvesvarayya, Prof, Bhundurkar, 
Sir © V. Himan, Ar. Ramananda Chatterji. We 
are sure ogr readers will be-interestcd in read: 
Ing some uf the personal iribulėès. Here is Mr, 
Chintamuiuis -ummuing up of hia qualiiles:- 
"Full of tie. milk of. hunmn. Eindaecss: climrit- 
ble in deed certainly, bols hal js less 
comino, in judgment; unselfishi to a faull; 
lénacious in adhering to his opinions, some 
limes do fhe paint of obstinacy, at the same 
lime with: n bromi toleration Tor the opinion 
and feclings of olhers; with any amonnt-oi res» 
peet for age and seniority; with no end of 
prile in his religion and country; and very 
sünguine abont the. atire df his racer loyal tà 
friemis ond forgiving lo opponens: Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya is-o model of a Hindu 
Sir Mirza lamail sayas "1 
hnve hom a kremt lawyer say tbat if Mr. 
Maliviva hil so willed H, lhe would have been 
an ornumen! to the legut profession. Perhaps 
oe College Professor, would say, with equal: 
truth, Hal, had die so desired, he would have 
heem # aplendid: teweher of youll. A. pliilosü- 
phically inclined person might elim him, per- 
haps with equat right, for his own fold: I am 
etiphiciiing not so much. his versalatity as the 
saeriflee-he has mude for the sake of advancing 
public interesis", We entirely agree with Sir 
M. Visvesvarayva: when ho says of Malaviyüji: 
“A noble and lovable personality, a staunch 
Hindu, nnd à great Indian, all he thinks of, all 
iw works for, are ihe interests of his com- 
munity and country; to these interests. he is. 
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quving every moment of his working Hime" 
We congralitiele Principal Dhruv ond bis 
Beard oy dux memorial to our lusirrots 


countryman, J4 deserves extensive cireulalion. 
wil wile appreciation, 


(b)Srijut Nagendra Nath Gupta s Literary Works 


Hemders interested in Indian literature und 
thought will extend à cordial welcome li the 


‘olletion called The Race of Mao ani otli¢r _ 
Essays, The author—Srijut Nuxendranath Gupta. ^ 


—is nol oulv a veterum publicis and n» man of 
letters, but nfso » distinguished scholar, though 
learning sits lightly on him. His interests are 
ima, ls Blerary nelivilles varied, anil bo bes 
ihe rare gift, as n writer, of retaining- his 
reuders’ attention, even throngh « discussion on 
mbstruse subjectis. On political and socinl teb- 
jocis he writes Grequenthy dw periodiculs— 
hant of hie papers bovieg been written for the 
Hünlustam Review. But in the volume before 
ux——cxtending to abont 200) pages—he has 
collected righi essaya on suibjetis of. less ephe- 
iral interest, namely on. Dtersture, religion, 
art àm philosophy, whith are nil tlie resull of 
drep sindy and indicate his seriousness of pur- 
pose. They also reven! wmmistakubly — (he 
writers jersanality—themditiul tolerant 
whlely-piad, git highly cultured The lest al 
(henp—u Mioiehiful’study on The piece of Man 
li dimost i lament that. im the course of the 
ages mum huasceaásed to bé cóntenl merely with 
"towers of fables. inmortal: fashioned. from 
mortal 4remns," that one. réliglan: has lrer 
extolted. Lo the. disparagement of another, and 
(hat no religion tes helped meno to realise that 
iit men: are brothers and equais. We almost 
seem io detect in this the spirit thal produced 
“Boeksleg Hill Sitty Years After.” | 
The essay on “Swami Vivekananda" is s 
valuahle contribution 16 our kriowledge of the 
life ani career of thal rémarkaible disciple of 
Remukrishua’s, who was ono of the most 
eloquent preachers. of Hindoism imn the recent 
pest. The wriler knew Vivekananda intimate- 
iy, and writes of him with knowlilge, Lnsight 
and sympathy. The same- temark applies fo 
lis ruper- on Tagore, for whose works anil 
ideals he betrays an. enthusiasm, which- is 
highty infectious, OF the Maithil poet-—Vidya- 
pean scholars are moret canspetent lo 
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"spenk-Mun the author, who hae studied his 


poetry for years with dévelion and rare per- 
severance, dnd hos broughi out an. excclteni 
cilitrün of his poems; in fact, it may be truly 
said Unt whal he does mol know of Vidsapati 
is nob worll; knewisg We huve resd with 
abest Interest bis essay hi "Megulomanta in. 

Lilerature" —an attack on the clement! of pride 
of race in contemporary English writers. We 
hope the bnok wil! have the very wide cireuli- 
Hion H Xe richly deserves. Though) one tuüy. 
nol agree with all that the author writes am 
the different subjects; hie deals with ripe kiima- 
imi and rure sebolarship, yel no óne but wit 
rise (rom 4 perusal of his book with his know-- 
ledge enlurged, svmpatiies quickentd nmi out- 
lack *widlenead. 


il 


Sheaves is m volume: of poems hy Tagore. 
published (iy America) with an iustruetive and. 
iltuminating introduction by Srijut Nageidra- 
Hath Gupta, who is also responsible Jor transie 
ing them. The book cantmius all the various 
verse-forms in which Tagore excels—lyrics, 
child-poems of patriotism, ahd dramatic poor, 
Of fhe Caillifulness of Srijut Gupta’ tramsta- 
tion, its verbal Anish, its Ulerary aroma, ond 
its surprising freedom from awkwardness, wo 
cannot speak foo highly, He has rendered i 
dislinel service tà thie pow! Ett introtueina Si 
many gems to ils Western dilmirers, whit were 
twginning 16 esk if he fount of his Luspiration 
hail ciun dev. and If he xeoulT be content with 
repeating what he bud uireaty sid. The 
iranstator amd expounder of Tagore demons 
irafes—whal indeed those finitas will) Me 
original Bengalb new alreads—3hat. tliere are 
aii) Heawtiful poems in his works thot have not 
been rendéred into English, Oni quotation 
«will revenl the Celicity of Srijut Gupta's Eesmslli- 
non and the excellent poetic qualliv af ihe 
original: 


Spike, dumb dy babbling phet 
‘Take nway Wim benmrt-luine 

Amd ples upen di 

Thx cwn profcand meurt 


Pipe full im fie ikepth of the mihi 
The dep wow sof thy own mocturna— 
Thes totes Ut BU ie planeia ond the 
With bourilleas umir. 

The long-garwmeréd hrp of wy words 
Wil te swept ser (dus  Musmeüt; 


| shall Ibedens to Phy tome jo silence 
lr dhe &AeimeiesA dark. 
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Numerous such verses can be easily quoted 
ouf of this neally-printed ond altructively- 
bound vólume—which brings into. striking re 
lief ‘Tugore's: simplicity, delicacy of touch and 
subtlety af perceptlon, We shall be very 
pleased. if. Srijut. Gupta gives us in English a 
volume of Tagore's short stories, and aiso some 


other untransiated works, 


(c) Mr. Satya V. Mukerjea’s Baroda Census Report ' 


The first volume of the Barak Gensus Ke 
port for the year 199), just issued, is the sixth 
report of ile kind, sued by the Buroda Stale, 
Ihe first being forthe yeer 1881, This Heport 
is the second da succession, wrillen by Mr, 
Satys V. Mukerjes, B.A. (Oxanm, E.SS. (Lon: 
Hon), the Barela Stale Censex Commissionvr— 
vied is « scholar aod o man of culture. Census 
fteports are generally considered as dry-us-dust 
publications, stodded with figures, tables and 
charts, whose import is quite unintelligible 10 
ihe ordinary rewler. Bot tlie Report issued by 
Mr. Mukerjea, apori from the statistical value, 
ihrows a flood of light an the conditions of life 
in the Baroda State, and justly claims that in 
several respects the additional enquiries, which 
the Census Commissolner instituted, achieved a 
mich urenler measure of success than the pre- 
vious operalion in 1921, 


ln common with the rest of Dia, an un- 
employment census was luken, and though 
mich success did nol atlend in ihis mutter, it 
is some consolation thal in. other parts of Indin 
also, this enquiry did nof come up to expecta, 
tion. On fe presens occasion, the Census 
Commissioner was able tù engage a much lar- 
ger number ol wamen workers from the Educi 
Hon and the Medical departments, for the 
special enquiry into the size aud) the sex conili- 
tion of families, Besides this, the census Of the 
livestock, the classifleation of  homesteads 
according to. the standards of house-room, the 
size of He normal bogse-hold, tbe special tene- 
ment enquiry in the City of Baroli, Me collec- 
lion of statistics and. ofher materials regarding 
the pruclics of diverce amongst tbe people, « 
special jife-iabte for (heo State population and 
a food survey of the principal castes, were 
among the adidifional matters in which. the 
conss organisation was utilised, yielding good 
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venalis, which are recorded and docilly cam- 
mented G. 

Lively interes! attaches lo the chapters in 
the Report dealing with the wondrous variety 
la social phenomena and the several problema 
connected with Indian: sociology, such. as curly 
marriage, enforced widowhood, infirmities by 
aceuputiogn anil chil condition, insanity, deaf- 
mutivn and bindness by sex and nge, and lep- 
rosy, ete. All these bave an interest for the 
social worker, The economist will fimi u wii 
range for his netivities. in. the Malistics relating 
lí  (aetory-workers, (he — coómparalive land 
valocs anil the proportion of dependents on 
wage-carners. “To the tescher the problem con- 
pected with the literacy will appeal, The caste 
problems, figure largely in the Report. ‘The 
Report also gives the number of the cente- 
narians ln the Slate: As the censws Ngures on 
Ihese cannot be entirely relied upon, individual 
claims to longevity hnve been closely. enquired 
inte, anit was found thet there arr 311 per- 
sons aged 10 and above, of them 182 being 
males ami 179 females. If would interest the 
riler to know thal of these 33 are returned àt 
Ifi, 13 2f 116 and 8 at 120. Details are parti- 
culürls given of four cases which form interest- 


ing reading. These ord but a few examples of 


Ihe excellent work done by the Baroda Census 
authorities, headel by their highly qualified 
Comtniasioner. 


The Census Commissioner has infused [resh 
Ife into the deat valley of figures by his human 
touch into their relation with actuslities: The 
Report gives considernble materinis which cane 
net but serve a5 dala for a scientific stunty 
any aspect of the Baroda ail | 
were much to be wished that tlie reports ie 
lhe census operations of other States and the 
British Indian provinces struck some seach new 
line nx hàs been done by Mr, Satya V. Muker- 
jea, instead of their traversing the besten 
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track; In conclusion, we desire 1o felicitate Mr. 
Mukerjeà in. his notahle achievement in. pra- 
ducing s scholarly ond model Census Report. 
We hope his splendid production will receive 


(ein the Baredu Government the apprecia- 
tion it 4n richiy merits for the many excellent 


ünil striking feutures—only some of which 
wë hive bern wble fo touch in this survey. 
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Bird's-Eye-View Critical Notices. 


(1) AMERICAN BRITISH AND INDIAN 
KOOKS ON MODERN INDIA. 
L AMERICAN. 
1. The Power of India. By Michael Pym, 
(G, P. Putivam’s Sons, Lad, 24, Bedford Street, 
London, WEZ) 1931. 


9 ‘The Case for India. Hy Will Durani. 


(Simon and Schuster, 366 Fourth Avenue, New 
York? (31. 

$.. India and the British. By Patricin 
Kendell (Charles Seribners Sons, 23 Bedford 
Square, London, W.G,1) t931. 

4, Voieeless India, By Gertrude Emerson; 
with sn introduction by- Habindranath Tagore 
(George Allen sand Unwin Ltd. t0, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1)1081. 

5 India in Crisis... By Arthur Duncan (G.F. 
Puknam'& Sens, Lib, 24 Bedford Street. 
Lumion, W.E) 1931. | 

tf. © Tell Everything: The Brown Man's 
fiurden 1A Bouk on intial. By Edwaril Holton 
dimes. (iimprimtrie Kundig Geneve: Geneva, 
Switzerland) posi. 

I. BRITISH AND INDAN. 

[. Rebel India. By H.: N. Braitaford. (Leonard 
Stem, 14 Henrietla. — Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WAL) 1931. 

^ India on the Brink. By o British India 
‘Merchant; A Searehlight on Gandhi: By the 
Authur of “india on the Brink’. (PS. King uml 
Sot, Lieb, Orchard House, 14. Great Smith 
Street, Lunon, S.W.I) TEL | 

4 Nationhood for India. By Lord Mestom. 
RESA (Oxford University Press, Nicol Road, 
Post Box 31, Bombay) 1931. 

4. The Indiau Horizon. By Malmrujsdhirg] 
Bahudur of Bordwon, C;C.EE. KAZ5.L, LO.OM., 
with a foreward by the Marqness of Zetland. 
(Ernest Benn Ltd, Bonverie House, [54 Fleet 
Street, London, ECA) 1932. 


The frs  bateh of &*x books  àenumierateal 
above hail from the United States and easily 
betray Ieir origin. A work covering a large: 
around is The Power àf India by Michuel Pyn. 
The author, o woman in spite of lier name, has 
Hved là Indian as à "nntive;" and bas been able 
fo grasp something of the present Indian situ- 
ation through exceptions! acqusintance with 
Wl classes of people ranging from high British 
wid ndien official to towly peasant She lit- 
lieves- That. the. power of Indit ia primarily 
spiritual, and her. book describes the mon-poli- 
tleal inflvences af Indian thongtit on the minil 
of the world, and the influence of this theught 
on [Ihe enmditians of unrest amd the present 
political TUE She guihers the intricate 
Ihrends of Indian life into an «mforgettabte: 
fictore: We see the peenilarly eultured meutal 
equipment of India, the polltieal personalities, 
und ine visible lutrdseape and intimate details: 
of social life. Mrs. Pym's book cover almost 
every phuse of Indis life aml. histary—pali- 
Hiex!, spiritual, and histurien!. The book is 
divided into three main ports: Bouylily: spenk- 
ing, part | deals with geographic and histori- 
eth Indio with its significant distribolion af 
beliefs ond physical aspects, part ff presents 
the story of Lilie ws expressed in her philo- 
sophy, nrt, music and mefaphysies:: and pari 
IH, nlfer& a sketch of political India, exposing. 
ihe polities) issues (hat hove led da India's 
present-duv altitude, and ering spon s note 
that Podia'. challenge (t the Weal, whicli da 
peavoking the todian rennissance, is. signifi- 
cantly more spiritial than political, The book 
successfully presets India—rather than any 
case for India. Thus in this timely and iy. 
portant hook are gathered the intricate threuds 
af Indiam life inte an imforgetiable picture. 
which enubles one lo sec how great is "India's. 
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spiriliml power" and how-far-renching 1L may 
herome: The authors point of vigw da u 
balanced ‘one, her anecdotes of personal ;ex- 


of the present problems deep and intelligent. . 


The book is illustrated with many lenti ful 
photographs, anil is excellent reailinng.. 

Dr. Will Durant, an American scholur, spent 
dix months in India and presents his impres- 
sions at the people and Government Lo an lu- 
joresting, (howl not always convincing. 
volume called The Cate Jor India, written fron 
thi view-point of an Indian nhüonalist. The 
author bas, however, tric ty be fair to the 
dominant uulhorilies, but bis verdic!l is ife- 
cidedly in favour of Endia, At the very mil- 
sit be promises thal “if { write at ll, i isonet 
only because | feel deeply sbat Indie, but 
heeanse life cannot writ until knowledge is 
eituplete, Ove crust aprak: out and Luke 
sites Lefore the fight is cover” This equip- 
ment! will set carry convertion to all impar- 
tial readers, He refers to Ihe. territurial con- 
quest of Jnilia in the dows of the East India 
Company mol to the economic exploltatian of 
the eountry. He also gives ñ vivill descrip- 
tion of the Amritsar outrage, bringiog the nar- 
rolive up to dale by showing up Ihe assaults 
of the chivalrous knights af Jathis on the 
followers of Mr. Gandhi.sinee the hirily of Uic 
civil disobedience — movement. Thoweh—as 
stated above—the fwok i» fruuklv of & parti- 
sun character, there Is neverthless much im it 
io Interest even the protsgunists af ihe Trulia 
Government. As an antidote fo the — books 
written, by Miss Mayo ond Mra. Kendall, 
Dr. Duran's Cuse for Indiv has a distinct value 
of ils awn. | 

Mrs. Patricius. Kendall's {nufa and Ihe British 
lk s pale dmütation. of. Miss Muyo's notorious 
Mother India. The writer following in ihe 
wake of her “Iiterary parent’ —nukes a eres 
display of the "ilarined figures,” caller “statis: 
tics,” 1o. prove the inherent incapacity Of the 
peaple of tiulla for self-government. But - as 
nifoled nul by. Mrs; Pym ia. the preface to her 
Power of india “ statistics. .cun be interpreted 
fo soit almost any (heary.” Perfeelly Irune 
uar. Mrs Kendall bat for the sobtiile of 
her hook "A Qnesi for Truth.” Bur “what ts 
truth’ to her is absolute falsehood — do. the 
Indian reader, Ry writing such foul tirailes 
against India and the Indians: American wo- 
wien like Jiss Mivo ami Mrs. Kendall render 
serves neilher to Lodia or their own coun- 
ry. No Indian malimali desires any Gne 
native or fordgn—to write political works on 


India Gf © pwrtisan character. Bul if the work 
of a eritir-—espseinlly o foreign’ one—ts le 
carty conviction ff an Impariia) ceader, il 
must be inspired by p spirit of sympatliv und 
serupulous fülrmess, Jmdged by Mis standaril, 
Mrs, Kenilill's hooks: a failure. 


ln striking contrast to Mrs. Kendall's honk 
i& Miss Gertrude Emerson's Voleeless. Fndla— 
m excelent work. Of lute many books have 
heen wrillen oh [ndis Dub Very few of then 
vive a clear, reliable picture of Village tife in 
ihig country. The Enropean ut American 
whe fours this country borilly comes Into can- 
fuel with villagers, bulis conten will Impres: 
slans formed hastily of urban life im nso 
eases, IL most however be remembered that 
mare tha $å per cenl ol our whole popula- 
tion Jive m the villages, and consials of the 
proletatial with 4 «prinkling or tiw: petty bour- 
geoisiv, It lx xa bn speak, the very laxis nf 
Indian euliure— oo fact which has not been 
recognised by foreign travellers. Miss 
Emerson who spent a year or so, living in d 
mmie villige, baa wrillen not anty n 
interesting bul aise an — insirüetive loh 
Voiceless Indiu wherein the author deserihes 
ihe village in ita varied. especia, such as Ihe 
houses, streets, public. bealth, agriculture, 
education and variety of occupations. im the 
whole, the preséntation of the details is. more 


‘oe Jess gloomy und the Government is udviscd 


to take steps do sake village lile more happy 
or prosperous For- thil however; we car 
the eountry will hove jo wait, 1E she pais 
venuine self-government, both provincial and 
central. 


Mr: Arlhur Duncan's Jodie [m Grísis is im- 
tended tor the. general reailer, whoin know- 
ledge of. Indian alfairs 1s tod alight to enable 
him (o avderstand the swiftly moving current 
of events im this eomniry. — Mr. Duncan, who 
is equipped for his tusk by many years’ resi- 
dence in India, in various capacities, hes here 
given & connected statement of facts, bringing: 
ihe story of India; nnd. Britain in India, down 
lo the Hound Table Gonference amd after . The 
author deale witli politiral and cultural con- 
ditionis, trade and entumerce, and recent events 
im India, He covers the whole field briefly 
lui elenriv; and. enables: the general public te 
understand the significance of current Indian 
events; Of special interest an value ds the 
mithor’s expert aod gecurdte smmuury of the 
attimi al all glasses ini Tadia. to the simon 
flepart, Tha book wiil be invalioble js 4 €or 
nrehensive and popalarty and soberly written 
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guide pu the present crithoil ailiestion im fuia 
—especiully to renders ih America. 

Mr. Falward ‘Holtew Junies’s book calle 
i Tell everything: The Brown Man's 
Burden (& Book nn ladioy wos highly appre- 
clutively reviewed, af length, in n recent [sue 
et the Mineweten Review, as perhaps te best 
book on the India of to-dey. The quthor—a 
distinguished American jourmnilist pent sume 
six months in this country in the cold weather 
of 130°. Hoe heard oll ind saw ull ind. wrote 
Whol He fell. The renli ts @ work of poe 
founiily amerbing interest. The only other 
werk which cmm favdaurably compare wilh it 
je Mr. Robert Hernay’s Nakei Fokir—which 
also wis reviewed lost year im highly appre- 
clailve terms in the Hindustan Review. — The 
value of these fwo buoka le (lint they present 
—the one from the British and the other. [rem 
the American point of view—inlemely wn- 
thralling plures of the greatest movement 
for political and econymic freedom. in- Enifia, 
uring the whole #ourse of her long history. 


II. BRITISH AND INDIAN: 

Mr. Il: N. Brüilsford ix well-known us d 
keen and intelligent observer of world poli- 
lirs: whose -writinds gre  charmcterized — by 
clarity, brilliance of style and honesty. His 
ucquaintance wiii India’s — preolilems doles 
back many years; bai as lato as 1030 bhe tro- 
velled extensively in Mie cumntrs, gathering 
facis and impressions at first han. His book 
aeciaiee Rebel Indía —i« sg record o£ that 
Journey, but it is more than hint- Tt brings 
into focis tbe whole nationalis! movement and 
presents the ideals and leading charactert in 
the selting of à greal worki drama. Ul (a à 
readable account of (he Imdlun — natianalist 
nwvement, and an informed mterpretation of 
its meaning: Mr. Bruilsford gives a vivid pic- 
lure af one siile of the Civil Disobedirner 
imovenient, and morh of wheal he mys is n 
jitstifinhle indictment of a police nd. judicial 
sysiom which was never intended to deal. with 
midern political agitation, Hel the authir is 


hol am unthinking singer of ongresa primirea; 


lie realises lhal “caste chld-marringe, ahiisi. 


reincarnation ood the whele Hindow herilsage 


of obsolete thinking ure fatal olitacles to eco- 
ninie well-being, to potia? jatine, ami to phy- 
sical Inward to analyse (he inheritance of the 
just” Tn that Mr. BHrailsford seems to us fo 
hit ihe nail om. the hemi: The anthor’s tinal 
chapter is pol toe optimisile bi he points out, 
TET interests of India self, thot eoceplance 
of ovon o poor coustilution wouid bo better. 
than a renewal of “the struggle” io which 


event he sees thie danger nf the prodactlon ðf 
à Museovite India.  Thougli one may not. aurov 
will all (hut. Mr. Brailsford writes, he i8 pre- 
emiienti« entitled to be léard usn sugaecibim 

and sympathetic exponent of Indian problems 

from Lhe natimialist. stundpalnt. 


India oo the Hrink ond) A Seerchligh! oh 
famfid are both anonymous works by u 
British ladian merchant. who is fumitior with 
ar present-day condilinis, bot whose point 
ol view be nob favourable to this country, 
More than three- quarters of (ue lirat book. ix 
mde up of quolations.. The Montagu-Chelims- 
ford Report, the Sinn Report, the Ozford 
History of tiiki and other non-dfficial: bosks 


ure omang Ho autlerities he condtuntly quit: 


és. The rexüll is, on the whüle; a look which. 


shonid pails furelgn: remters; who fave not 


Ihe time to res! deeply for themselves, in form- 
lng a figment a [Indian questiorms e ihe 
restilin of Brillh rule in Gula. But dhe value 
of his work ix materially decreased by liis 
unsympathetic attitude towards Indian Tu- 
linnalism. Tie second book is worse, xs il 
|a serious nllack on Mr Gandhi: Thess hive 
heen several books of lute which hove euli 
gised iho indion mystic and palitician, bul this 
volume is very severe on Mr. Gumfhi amd his 
compaign. Some who aiinire Mr, Gamlhi anil 
vel wish bo read both sides will rem) This 
volume, Certainly. those igini Mr. Gandhi's 
policy will revel in the onstought, while: tis 
mdnirers will lowhe the houk. Bul both the 
books have o vilue of Hieir own ax showing 
“the other side:* 

Lord Mestan—a quaudum Liberal—is now g 
bopeless. reactionarv, fiis American lectures; 
Issued umder the title of. Notonkood for Hulia 
uim wl setting aul te chlef factors. in 
the Jodian conflict, and some of the meeures. 
which are being eonoerrted [or abating It The 
Hhests js that, stripped. of all political trap- 
pings all semtiment und all misleading analoy 
pies, Ihe resl driving force behind India’s dis- 
cantent and. eain tor self- government is the 
spirit of Hinduism, eager for ihe preservation. 
=i may even be for the restoration— of its 
power, and the Brohmin is the driving force 
hehind iL Lord Meston's estimale- of- Hinia- 
lam'& contribution to Inillan nationalinm ta 
mrossiv wnfnir; jt ia MI ungenerous; The 
author empħmsizes the need of evolving w 
tution-wide nulionnlism oui al the present 
vocal orpunizution of orthodox Bimtulsm 
whicli "has sI to: prove: ta the world Hs iilii: 
lily and tix-will £o alesign a frue nationtioodg. for 
India." But he has broaght to bear upon the 
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hase upon Bibles] Eihics. The author tries 
to prove tbat Weslern civillzalion is not Lhe 
‘outcome of Christianity, We ail admit that. 
He further suggests that Christino ethics tive 
ool been a good infliteice on ihe people af 
‘Europe and gives numerous illustrations ie 
prove lis argument. It is true that Chris- 
linnity has been disgraced by many who gave 
it lip allegianee, but that does not justify the 
hostile agressiveness that challenges whole- 
sale the religion which has in il much tls i5 
noble, true and sublime. 


(90 WORKS ON PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
METAPHYSICAL. LITERATURE. 


l. Am. Introduction io Philosophy. s 
Jacques Maritain, (Sheed and Wari. 
Paterndster Row, Landon) 1930. 

2. Am ‘Introduction fo Philosophy. By 
Leonard Russel. | (Lon&gmians, Green and Co, 
30. Palernoster Row, London) 1929. 

4. Fundamental Problems of Life. By J. 5. 
Mackenzie (George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
Museum Street, London) 1028. 

4, The Geod-will, By H. d. Palon ((corge 
Allen and Unwin, Museum Street. London) 
1927. 

$. Wii and its Relalion to the Unconxciaus. 
By Profensw Dr. Se Trend. (Kegan Poa, 
Trench Trubner & Co. Lid. 08-74 Carter Lane 
London SEJ 1929. 

M. Marilain's Irniroduction fo Philosophy 
needs no commendation [rom ds; The author 
is perhaps the most distinguished af modern 
Philosophers and certains the most conspicn- 
o5 figure in contemporary Freneh Philosaphy. 
The work under review is indispensable do 
ny one whe would be gequeintei) with the 
neo-Thomus! rensissanee; i| hos been idimnir- 
ably rendered into Enalish by E: J. Watkin: 
The publishers have nrranged with te 
Workers Eduecstional Association to issue in- 
expensive utroduetory books. on subjects 
siuilied jii elementary classes of which one iy 
dn Introduction to Philosophy by Leonard 
Hussell. In a shilling bookict Mr. Tussell 
introduces the reader to Bacon; Descartes, 
Hume anil Kant. Its simple English ani frec- 
dom fron technical plirasealogy adapts it well 
to the purpose for which it is intended, 

In Fundamental Problems of Life the author, 
Mr, Mockenzie, gitempts là interpret the main 
protdems of buman- life ns involved In ihe 
co-operative effori to realize certum supreme 


values, "The hock is divided into two paris, I 
The Problem of Value, TL ‘The Problem of 

Citizenship. In tbe Aral purt thè erea 
aspects of Value are considerei especially 
Troth and Heality, (roodness: and Power, 
Beanty and Joy, and the general relitions -ol 
these to the social life of mankind are indicat- 
ed. In the second part, which is much the 
larger, the main aspects ol social Ife are con: 
sidered (im detuiL Special empltasis is: laid 
on the threefold nature: of that life—as 
cultural, economic, ond political Diferent 
ways in which these have heen regarded are 
iliscussed, and an attempt is made to farmilate 
u general jhedry ond to show its besring wt) 
some of the problems thal are al present mosl 
urgent—especiaily that of international unity- 
It i& à very interesting book ami shonli prose 
af some Value af the present crisis in humus 


smitty, 


Mtr. H.J. Paton in The Goodwill deala with 
the problem of goodness, nol as mi eniply 
abstraction, but- as intimately hound up with 
hmmm fe and will Begmning with instinct 
oH the Jevel af monienlary Impulse he traces 
the development of will in the organizen life 
af the inilividual and of society, aml tries th 
show that every level of human aclion neces- 


sarily manifests its «wn special good and. evil. 


ui this Iheory moroil goodness i$ shown. to be 
ni Klien intruder inte the world ol men; bnl 
rather the rations) development of something 
which is abwoys present in ony bind of wih- 
Ing. The book ends with an account of self-. 
sacrifice and of the way in which morality 
seems to demand iis completion in religion. 
The bhüok under review: should interesi nol 
dalv philosophers Bit ali iniata pieri amid 
women. 

An excellent iransiation by Dr. Bri of 
Freud's lampus work which forms one of the 
key-books of Psycho-anslysis—a science 
whieh be founted—has been reprinted 
uniter the ttie of Wi and He Relation lo the 
Cneanerivns, tt deals with analysis of wit— 
teehnique and. tendencies; synthesis of wit— 
the pleasure mechanism and psychogenesis of 
wit, and the motives of wit-and wil as social 
proéess: theories af wit inehiding the relation 
af wit Io dreams and the various forms of the 
comic, It should be weleomed by students of 
pxycho-anulysia. 


i. Philosophy — Without Meiaphysics, By 
Edmond Holmes (George Allen. and Unwin 
Lii. Museum Street. Landon) 1930, 
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4. Thr Logic of letigious "Thought. By Th, 
Gorin Milburn, (Williams and Norgate Ltd. 
98, Great Ormond! Street, London, WC) 1929, 

‘RB, Mysteries of the Soul By HW. M, 
Freintels: (George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
Museum Street, London) 1929, 

Rants Conception of God. Ey F. E 
Roatand (George Alen ond Unwin Ltd, 
Museum Street. London) 1929. 

ii, Neo-Hegelianism. Hy Hiralal Halder. 
(Heath Crantin Lid, 65-Fleel Large, London, 
EC 1927. 

Philosopliy is love of wisdom, If we are 
lo. become wise, we must try to “understand 
the universe.” In maltspliysies: intellect, alone 
and unaided, unilertakes this task. The thesis 
of Philosophy without Metaphysics by Mr. 
Holmes is that the attempt ta bring Ultimate 
Reality within the compass of intellect im- 
wolves an initial misunderstanding of the 
Universe which idisqualiies the metaplivsician 
for the philosophie quest of wisdom, s task 
whieh demands the co-operation of all man's 
higher powers.. A very  thought-prevoking 
lien. 

Professor Eddington, in his book, The Na- 
turé ofl the Physical World, asked the ques- 
linn : "Have yout. (thealegians) any system of 
Inference Irun mystic experience. comparable 
to the s¥stem by which science develops: a 
knowledge: of the outside world?” Mr. R. 
fiordon Milburn aecepted the challenge ond 
hus made » learned atid powerful answer in 
his Logic of Religious Thought, which. deals 
with such. problems as (he observation of 
spiritual fuct, mytli and &vmubol in relation to 
the apprehension of iruth, kinds of derini- 
tion and other subsidiary Jogicn) processes, the 
facil cannons of religious (mduction, verifico- 
tion, the validity of deductive Inference: in 
the sphere of religion and the possihility of 
anew unitary -sacroseoular culiure. 


Mysteries of the Soul, hy Richard Muller 
Frejenfels, whose philosophical anid metaphy- 
sical writings are well-known in Germany, 
discusses religion and the “soul” of man from 
an original and unconventional standpoint: 
lt is more than modern, since it looks to the 
fiture: The chapler-headings give some fides 
of the scope of the work, whieh, for all tts 
close: thinking, ls easy to follow because the 
thought is so logical: The Immortality: af 
the Soul; the Individual Man and his Destiny: 
the Dramaturgy of Life; the Americanization 
of the Souls tle Magie of the Religion of the 


Future; the Realization of the New Retigion 
ete. The author of this work is regordé! as one. 
Of (he hie’ exponents af the modern German. 
“philosophy of fe and therefore this work 
showd be of much interest fta the student. af 
the. mystery of life: The translation info 
Engiish by Bernard Minii is elegant and 
accurate, 

Professor Dawes Hicks» says, in his Foreward 
to Kuns Conception of trod, that. its author. 
Dr. Fnvlon! “hos been assiduus devoting 
himself te a minute study of the writings af 
Kant ani of the luge Literature Mit his 
gathered round them: and this volume cun- 
tains the first fruits of his labom" The 
central thesis of this work is that hani's nega- 
tive conclusions ip regard manm melagihysi- 
enol concept of Goll do not follow from the 
critical principles strictly interpreted, but are 
tine to the persistence, in critical. philosophy, 
nf certain non-critical modes of thought. The 
book under review contains à critical expósi- 
tion of the metaphysical development of Kani's 
conception of God, ani. Ineliides a Lranslation 
of the Nova Dilusidalio. 

Says Professor Haldar in his prefare to his 
work Neo-Hegelianism that “it iso stodyv 
rather than a history of British Neo -Hegelia- 
nium. A strictis histories! treatment of » move-. 
ment, represented mostly by contemporary 
writers who have influenced earl other does 
not seem to me to be possible. Nevertheless, 
it will not, T trust, be founi to be quite unlike- 
a work on the history of philosophy". The 
aithor gives us in this substantial volinme-a 
very clearly-written account of the best known 
plillesophers. òf the School ta which he ies 
crifies himself as indeliled only. teis tham to 
Hegel himself. So far as: citation and toni 
parison can take us the present work leaves 
lithe nisaid little that is esential and the 
constructive metaphysics! contribulións ol 
Stiring, T. H. Green, the two Cairds;, Wallace, 
Ritchie, Bradiey and Bosanquet could scurce- 
ly have rereived 2 more thorough and com: 
plete exegesis wilhin so relatively. small a 
compass. We hope every reader of this agree 


able nicely printed, 500 page book will travel 


through to, the concluding chapter of it 
motestly entitled “Appendix”. All the way Io 
that point the book is saving ta him, “go tothe 
greal writers". Al that point, however, in 
mòst decided Fashion, the milieu changes, 
and the suthor emerges into the living 
presence, of one, if not of the great writers, 
at temst of those who were worthy io stand 
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in his own gallery. The author drops the 
role of a writer of Quilines, and emerges &5 
a redoubtable wrestler himself; with important 
philosophical problems. — 1t is n uréal acheive- 
ment of Indian scholarship and we hope it 
will find a large recognition. 

it. The Story ef Oriental Philosophy. By 
L. Adams Beck (Cosmopolitan Book Corpor 
than, New York) 1828. 

12. ‘The. Essentials of Eastern Philesophy. 
By Prabhu, Dutt Shastri. (The Macmillan 
Company, 60-62 Fifty Avenue, New York) 1925. 

1, The Philosophical Discipline, (Kamala 
Lectures) By Ganganath JHa (Calcutta Uni- 
versity Press} 1928. 

14, Light from ihe East. Bw P. Arunacha- 
jam. Edited by Edward Carpenter. (George 
Aen and Unwin Lid, 44. Museum Street, 
London, WiC) 1027. 

“Phe Story of Ortentat Philosophy, DY 
Adams Beck (E. Barrington! should find an 
eager public. The story of Esstern life has 
been iold very delighitfully and the reader is 
taken indo the intricaciés of Eastern thought 
by nn author whose own life is enriched 
und deepened by constant companion 
ship with the greal minis of — Asia, 


and she — makes — tiem live for her 
readers, The illustrations drawn from 


Asiatle works of art enhance the value of a 
vivid, rich and readable book, TL should 
serve as @ Splendid introduction. 1o n, more 
serious study of the oriental philosophies. 

The Exsentiols of Eastern Philosophy are 
two addresses delivered by Professor Shastri 
at the Philosophical Conference before the 
University of Toronto im 1922, offers o lncid 
introduction to Indian philosophy for Western 
readers, The tresiment (is marked hy. a 
balanced. juilement, clear thinking and a com- 
menilehle grasp af Western philosophy. 

‘The Kamala lecturership—the endowment 
for which was made by, the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mükerjee irr memory of his beloved daughter— 
ig fost cresting o literature of permanent in- 
terest. Ur. Jha'& leetures— the Philosophical 
Discipline deal with the important subject of 
the qualifications of those who enter upon 
the study of philosophical and spiritual sub- 
jecls and-controvert à very erroneous view 
that has been held by some writers regarding 
morality ond its place in the Indian systems 
of thought, namely, that there Is no room for 
morality in Inilian philosophy. He rightly 
points out that this. view has emanated from 
‘a propagandist souree’ but has unfortunately 


been repented by several scholars ‘who were 
expected te know better’. Pandit}l quotes 
Davies, dncobl, and Deussen, and proceeds to 
show ibut ‘even Macaulay's proverbial school 
boy should have known how- superficial all 
these observations. are, But prejudices iie 
hard’. 

Light from ihe East isa collection ol letters 
written ty the Hon, P. Arunachalam t his 
friend Edward Carpenter on the subject of 
Gnanam (the divine knowledge) and contains 
mueh informetion about the esoteric life and 
lore af Ceylon, as well as some account of 
various customs connected with the religion 
af the people—the whole supplemented. hy 
artirles on subjeci& from the pen of Mr. 
Carpenter himself, That Edward Carpenter 
should have thought At to edil them, with the 
consent of the writer's widow, should he 
enough indication of their general and philo: 
saphical valne. 

(4) LATEST REFERENCE ANNUALS. 


Glimpses of the East 1931-2. (N_Y.K., Office, 
2 and 3 Clive Row, Caleutta; and Lloyd's Bank 
Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay) 1932. 


Glimpses of the East, now in ltsfourteenth 
annual issue, is truly o guide. de luxe to the 
geography and commerce of phe greater pari 
of the earth and its future editions may op 
proprintely be called "Glimpses of the World”, 
is the official guide ol the well-known 
Jipanese steamship line, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, ond is a large and handsome volume. 
‘The Company ate to be congratulated on pro- 
ilucing so useful and interesting a meoyraphi- 
cul work, full of beauty and accurate informa- 
lion. Each country dealt with has an outline— 
geographical and historieul—fallowed by see- 
tions on prodacts and trade, und trader's 
adverlisemenis, The superb coloured. [lustra- 
tions. which number hundreds, nre nmdtuirably 
produced There is all the information the 
business man- is Tikety to want about the chief 
ports of the world, or the traveller about the 
joni of the East and the West. Convenient 
arrangement, a. good index, mumerous insets 
ond the splendid illustrations, all make this 
work highly attractive alike for reference uni 


siudy—truly "a thing of beauty and a joy for 


ever", Only if is loo bulky and inconvenlently 
large for comforlable use, 

Indian Finance Year-Book, 1932. Eitel by 
yr P. Ro Srinivas, M.A., and Mr. C- S. Rongi- 
swami. (Cladion Finance Office, 25 Swallow 
Lane, Caleuthi). 1932. 
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Wè welcome the Indian Fininte Year-Book, 
12032, s3 à notable sdldition to the ranks of the 
reference books, published in india In a 
volume of 275 pages of foolscap size, the 
editors hnve traversed a /wile range of sub- 
jeets; relating jo the econumic and the financial 
condlifan of Indis To make the publicalion 
sufhoritaiive, gboud two hundred useful; siztis- 
tical tubes (culled from official amd reliable 
sources) have been furnished. The compreien- 
sive nature of the publication can well be 
reulised [rom the variety of chapters appesr- 
ing therein on almost nll aspects of Indian eco- 
nomics and finance. 1n congratulating the Edi- 
tors on producing such a valuahle and highly 
meritoriods work uf referener, we mey poini 
dul thal- à fuller unil a mone detalled Jedes 
would be of imauense assistanee aud advantage 
io the seeker offer information.. Also, the 
Year-Bonk, in its foolscap size, is quite in- 
wield) and uncomfortable to handle, and the 
succeeding editions should be issined in a pòrt- 
ühle size. The Indian Fiancee Year-Book is a 
mine of useful information which the politi- 
cian anil the journalist, the legislator and the 
husiness men, cannot prize too high. 

The Official Year-Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, 931. ({ The 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra; 
Australia: and also Australia House, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2] 1932. 

The Official Year-Bouk of the Commonwealth 
of Anstralin—-which is now In its twenty-fourth 
annual edition—is 4 repository of lightly useful 
informution  relaling to Australia, Detailed 
chapters are devoted to the history, pliysio- 
graphy, political mid local, government, land 
revenue anil setilement, overseas trade, Irons- 
port: und. communication, finance, education, 
public health, labour, wages and prices, defence, 
éte,, of the Commonwealth; in fact, all subjects 
of importance, enriched! wilh statistics brouglil 
up to date, find place in the Yeor-Book. Tn 
addition to the general chopters—enumerated 
ubowe—each issue of this valunble reference 
wark contains special articles dealing with 
sume subject, or subjects, of both current and 
permanent interest. We commend this book to 
those who may be desirous of studying the 
working of responsible government in fhe 
Australian. Commonwealth. 

The International Labour Office Year-Book 
1921. (The Indian Branch of the International 
Labour Office, New Delhi) 1032 

The International | Labour Offüié Yeur- 
Rook 1927, is an international survey of social 
policy and progresa It provides for officials, 


Commonwealth | 


unployers, workers, ‘eilucationalists; aud all 
others Interested in, industrind and ‘labour 
questions, @ compendiom of the principal events 
ami developments, during. I9, in the realm af 
economic aid social affairs, anii presents all 
lite mun’ facts relating to Ihe activity of the 
Internalonn Labour Organisation und the wide 
rungé of problems with whieh il is concerned, 
sununsrising ulse the nations! and interia- 
liónal legisbition of the year and bringing oui 
ihe trend) of social policy—problem by problem 
and country by country. This new addition 
la reference literature will prove of real. utility 
to those whe wish to know bow the various. 
States of the world are dealing with their 
common, and also ibeir special economic and 
Inbour. problems. 

The Constitutions] Year-Book, (National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associn- 
lioi, Palee Chambers, Westminster, Lonilon, 
S8.W. 41.) 1932. 

The Constitutional Year-Book——whicli is naw 
In its fortv-sixth annul issuüc—is- do the 
British. Couservatives and also to all seekers 





after information about thal party an excellent 


guide, ancl s Work of great unility. [ts scope 
is chiefly political and if offers a handy refer 
core book of [acts anil statistics bearing on 
topics of current poiibcal interesL 11 is enre- 
fully revised: md its pages suapply useful and 
accurate information. The current edition of 
the Constitutional is replete with up-lo-ilate 
information regarding British political condi- 
tions. from the Conservative standpoint. The 
statistical section will facilitate (he task of 
setkers afler informaion for the study of cur- 
rent éconamic Eee The Year-Hook is 
comprehensive in scope and range, iil 
deserves to be kept handy as 9 usefnol reference: 
annual, 

The Liberal Year-Hook for 1932. (The Liberul 
Puhlieslion. Department, 42, Parliament: Street, 
London, S.W, p 1932. 

ÀA puhlieist in India who desires fo be in 
touch. with the movrements-and the. develap- 
menis of the three leading British political 
irties, shold keep on hiis book-shelt the an- 
miu] editions of tlie Constitutional. the Labour 
und the Liberal Year-books. The edition of the 
last, for the current year, is Ihe. Cwenty-eighth 
of (he series I!) is carefully revised, from 
veur to yesir. The result is ihat each new edi 
lon is thoroughly up-to-date anil abreast of 
the latest political dats. Some of its mosi 
iliractive features, of special inferest to Indian 
publicists, are the excelent and ipto-alite 
sketch of parliamentary procedure, the biogra- 
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phies of Liberal members and thë fairly com- 
prehensive bibliography of current books af 
political interest. Altogether, the Liberal Year- 
Hook i& one of the most useful reference 
onnuats. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian. Archaeology 
- fur ihe Year 1930,(Kern [natitule, Leyden, 
Holland) 1932. 


We heartily welcome the HND issue or Ure 
Annual! Bibliography of tndian Archacology. 
its gewera! arrangement is similer to that of 
Ihe previous Volumes, which have been widely 
appreciated at stpplying a long-felt need. The 
bibliosraphry eentains [ull information. regard- 
ing all books and articles, which appeared: in 
1934, dealing with the archacology, epigraphy. 
nwamisrmrics, ancient history abd geography «i 
Greater India, and, indeed, of all countries 
which have core under the influence of Aryan 
civilizalion. The Introduction gives p» survey 
of the chief discoveries maide in lhe Held uf 
antiquarian research daring the year under 
review, and i& a useful [ealure of the work, 
which is Hlustratcd by means of first-class 
eollotype plates. It is most valuable mml higli- 
ty useful to scholars anii students of research 
in the history of India: aud Greater India. 


City of Birmingham Official Hand-Book, 1932. 
Edited By W. S. Body. (Fhe City of Birmin- 
gham Information Bureau, Birmingham) 1932. 


Reformers. who wre fighting against the 
aluses im municipal: administration in Ludis 
‘will undoubtedly draw inspiration from the 
civic enterprises of Birmingham, which are 
admirably described in this “official hand- 
bonk", For a long period, Birmingham has 
justly claimed to be ^the best governed city In 
ihe Empire", The “Birmingham tradition” 
iles from the days. of Joseph Chamberlain. 
The-date King Edward referred Jo it in hights 
apprecislive Lermis when he sai: “Birmingham 
is (he home of the best traditions of municipal 
lite" The Gifg of. Birmingham Official Hand- 
‘book is replete with highly imsiruetive infor- 
mation abou! the civic administration of Huit 
eity amd it morits careful perisal. 


(5) LATEST WORKS OF REFERENCE, 

Everyman's Encyclopacdia; World — Atlns 
Volume: (Dent and Sons. Lid, Lonion;) 1932. 

Like the Ereryman's: Encyclopuedia, Lie 
World Alles (isswed with iL) is comprehensivw 
and clearly prinfed; its maps and index pro- 
vile Everyman with a geographical reference 
work adequate for all ordinary purposes, “Tho 


‘comprises, aboul 45,0) entries. | 
which is (hormighly wp-to-dale—will, for range, 


Atlas ae W pres of coloured aps. 
There are 27.pages of world maps, variousiy 
showing. physical fentures, temperutüre, rain- 


foil, density of population, races, rellgions, 


languages, world time, de. The maps Of con 


Jinents omil countries occupy 197 pages, and 


are grouped into broad sections, Al tlie tup 


are as generous in scale as possible, and some 


niea of the mass. of detail in then talthough. 
ihe place names are hever crowded ot hurd to 
read) may lew gauged Irom the fact that the 
17ü-paged index, which follows the oups 
The Atlas— 


reliahility. and quality of production, bear 
searching canyparison with any. moderately» 
priced handy atlas. 

Pears Cyelopaedia, Eitel iy H. 4. Bartali. 
(A. & F, Peurs, Lid. The Soup Warks, Tsle- 


worth, Nr. Londen) 1032: 


The liest &ediiion oI Fears Cpgclopaedia— 
carefully revised, judiciously overhauled, anid 
now printed in bohler type—ia unique as ji 
márvellous repertory of general information, 
Hs twenty-lwo sections, compiled by a dozen 
special editors, comprise almos! every brunch 
of knowledge. The edition under notice, 
which is » book of over 1.4000 pages with a 
coloured! athe—of 4! poges of mops, fogs. 
iustrutions wid disurüms— is on. excellent. 
compendium of general information, At Has. 
articles, written by specialists, on subjects on 
which information is always being sought. 
This half-a-crown encyclopaedia is the cheapest 
sul the best coe-volume book of general reter- 
eee, anil it is fully abreast of the latest events 


-and incidents. 


Who's Whe Im Madras, (The Peuri Press, 


Cochin) 1832 


Donmdensed biographical] sketches of many, 
toted—and even some “ unnoted™ met in Sou- 
thern Indis i» furnished in Who's Who in 
Madras together with their portraits, Consider- 
ing that it is the first publiculion of this. book, . 
ihe publishers may be congratulated on the fair- 
ly comprehensive scope ef the work. About 
soven hundred blographies are included in ii. 
The photographs are excellently reproduced 
and in. ne small measure enhance the value of 
the letter press. There can be litle doubt 
Hal an excellent beginning has bern made in 
this book, whieh deserves peknowledgment! 
[f constantly improved, il: syll] become, in. due 
course, » standard wark of reference Jor South 
India notubilitios. 
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Where to Fish. Edited by L P. Turing, 

(The Field Office; The Fiell House, Bremn's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.G. 4) 
1052. 
"Mr H.:. D. Turinz's Where (o Fishi i3 s wuide 
to fishing throgghont the world, and in. parti- 
CHliy ite the British Isles. Besiiles these, other 
eouplries ii Europe, Atin, Afrita and. Americi 
mre mil included in be volume, whh swiicieni 
data to give a visitor the prelimmary mforma- 
lion necessary in making his plang. Tims this 
elil-eakablished: hook ià 4 slander) work of 
references für fishermen. The new edition has 
been largely re-arranged. which tnikes it dif- 
ferent from all previous editions; ii is printed 
Miroushióut im larger type. [n its present form, 
ii ts an  dndispensshle guide do fishermen. 
Ihreughonl the English-kiowing: worl, 

A Manual of Children's Libraries, By W. C. 
B Sayers: (George Allen anil Unwin, Ltd. 
Museum Street, London) 1932. 

Mr, Berwick Saver’s book Is primarily ile- 
signed for those who menage junior libraries, 
bot if will also appeal to oll who are concerned 
will (he intellectual qursnits of children. ‘Tire 
Manual of Chtidren’s Libraries covers a care- 
ful sdy, ol ihe history and qualities of 
chiitren’s books, the practical work of hook- 
selection anil the aftercore of books in 
libraries, and. describes fully the making of 
the liliraey, its furnishing, classification, anc 
cululouuing. It also deals with woneral anid 
municipal school libraries anil ds thus a com- 
prehensive and @ useful work on the subjects 
it Heals with. li da xz notable additiin t0 
bibliographical Hleruture. | 

Cochin Installation Souvenir (The Pearl 
Press, Cochin) 1932. 


In commemoration al Ihe installation of the 
Maharaja, of Cochin, the publishers have 
isstied i bewulifil souvenir: bearing the tile 
Progressive. Cochin—containing an excellent 
survey nf the historical, social and economic 
eonditionms in the State, mostly cenlle from 
official sources, A lrief sketch of the history 
af the Cochin Stale, m short account of . the 
ruling family, nod articles on several subjects 
of Lopical interest, are given in fhe publica- 
lion, which ia neally sot-up anid eontains 
nomerows photographs. and. pielures on art 
paper, Allogether an excellent souvenir of 
Cochin. 

Nelson's World Gazetteer, (‘Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 35 ani 30 Paternoster Row, Londan, 
E:CA 1022. | | 


Dr. J, Gunn's Nelson's World Gnzetteer and 
Geographic! Dietlonarg is a wonder, fittle- 
reference work, und is remarkably good value 
for the trifle it costs. Over ten (Wousand places 
nre menliuned in if, ani the essential fants nre 
given about them, Correct: pronunciation ix 
alsu. given for the pluces named. There are- 
i nape enhancing the usefulness of the letter. 
press and making, this compact volumë, a 
valusble desk companion; Tt should find a 
placen. the bookshelf. of. üll. journalists and 
stmdenis of current affairs, aè handy useful 
amd accurale gszebleer. | 
(6) GUIDE BOOKS AND TOURISTS’ HAND: 

BOOKS: = al M 
Holidays by L M., &, Railway (General 
Manager, London. Midland unil Seoltish Bail 
way office, Lonilim) 19342. TERM 

Holiday Hamnis. (General Manager, Greal 
Western [tailwáy. office, Paddington, Londun) 
1533. / a 

The Holiday Handbook (General Manager 
London and North Esstern Railway Office, 
london) 1932. | 

Hints for Halldavs, (General Manager, 
southern Haibway office, Lündon) 1999 

Under the Railways Act of 1921. the then 
many lines of British rallways were grouped, 
as from the Ist January, 1923. umder four 
nuanasements, designated the London Midland 
anil Sedttish, the Great Western, the Londen 
and North-Eastern. and the Southern Hailway, 
Fach of these. four lines publishes annunlly- 
revised and up-to-date editions of profusely 
illustrated, Inrge, bulky hand-books, | weighing 
ühóut a couple pounds each, giving full parti- 
euizrs of the maby holiday resorts served ty 
it, Ihe text bheing embellished with mapa, planus, 
descriptive sketches, practical information mil 
evurything else which the average tourist. is 
likely In require in the way of knowledge of 
travel conditions—and all (his: at the cos} af 
lut six pence. Murvellaus, indeed, iust he the 
urganizattous which: ean turnout sucli supeér- 
extellen| guidéhooks, of- abont- one thousand 
pages. mmal ploce them em the markel for the 
benefit of the travelling publie for a mere 
trifle, | | 
_ The Wheatsheaf Holiday Guide, 1932 (1 Bal. 
loon Street, Manchester) 1932. E 

The Weekly "Telegraph Guide to Holiday 
Hesoris of Greast Britain and Ireland 1933. 
(I4. Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London, EC) 
1933. | 

Those who are im doubt where [o apénd g 
holiday, in. the. British. Isies, will find ali the 
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information Ihey need in The Wheatsheaf ioli- 
düy Guide or The Weckly Telegraph (uide to 
Hoiiday Hesorls, euch of which gives deserip- 
Hons of all fhe holiday resoris with much 
practical information, and thousands of ad- 
dresses of bouriling houses. end apartments, 
All the resorts deseribed ure arranged in- i- 
pbabotical order—in the Weekly Telegraph 
Guide grouped in territorial sections—thus 
facilitating reference. Both the guide hooks. 
under police, are old-extablished favourites 
with halilaw makers amd are jim fact, standard 
works of reference on te subject they dcul 
with. Though cither of them will do for the 
average fourist, vel they usefully supplemeni 
ench offer, aml so both should preferably be 
kept handy in the tourist's handbag. 


The Traveller's Pocket Reference and Note- 
book for the Continent, (Angli-Continental 


and International offices, 3 Bd. de — Grancy 
[unsanne, Switzerland; miso at RKennin's 
House; Grown Gout, Cheapside.. London, 


E. C. 22. 1922. 

The Traveller's Pockel Reference and Noté- 
Hook for the Conlinent—issued in coat-pockel 
sige—rontains all the information embodied 1n 
many larger volumes, and olfers useful notes, 
practical hints, schematic maps, up-to-date 
lists of continental bolels, pensions, schoals 
und) medical establishments, besides blank 
pages (Br recording a diary of the tours under- 
liken. Thus: the traveller will thid it humly 
and informative, since It supplies reliable date 
about mew! of the health or pleasure resorts 
of Continental Europe, their sporting facilities 
and sights, and also car routes, maps, und 
sound, practical advice, We have, Iherefore, 
great pleasure in commenting if to the prospec- 
tive travellers to the varioùs countries of 
Continental Europe, who will find it 3 highly 
inwroctive guide and companion; withal, fully 
reas! of the latest changes, 


Hotels in. Great. Britain. (Travel ani Tidus- 
iria. Development: Association: af. Great Britain 
und freland, Kinniard House, I Pail Mall, Eust 
Lonilon, S[W. I) 19832. 


The new British hotels anide-—í«culled Hid ela 
in Great Britain—is a work of greal practical 
utility, With preface and explinutory notes 
lin five Languages) and four maps, the guide 
makes elear the prices charged by the hotels 
of all descriptions fhroughou| th& British 
istes. Attention may be culled fo the fact thul 
lately there heave been radical improvements 
in the equipment of the British hotels generally. 
We hope thal arrangements will be made tir 


issue amnnusliy revised editions of this handy 
anid practical guiie 10 British hotels, whieh will 
be found highly useful by all travellers in the 
British Isles. / 

Ulster for Your Holiday.  ( Lister Tourist 
Developmen}! Association, €. Hoval Avene, 
Helfust, Northern Ireland), $932. | 

Ister for Yoar Holédag is "the official pub- 
lication" of the Dister Tourist Development 
Associalinn, ab Belfast. It is exceedingly well 
pul together—being handy, compact, detailed, 
and embellished with ommneroos well-executel 
jilustralions muj wellitrawn mops. lt reflects 
very areal credit an the Assoctalien respon 
sible for its production, as it will le found to 
be both highly informative and proctical -Iry 
all visitors to “Northern Ireland”, whieh is 
the official designation of Ulster, 

Popular Official Guide to the Keottish Zot- 
logical Park at Edinburgh. By TL. Gillespie. 
(Park Office, Edinburgh) 1932. 

Mr, Gillespie's Popular Official Guide to the 
Seattish Zoological Park at Edinburgh, vow in 
ite tiinth edition, ts attractively pni. togellier— 
ibe letterpress being interesting, Ube illustra- 
tions excellent and Ihe piin useful L wall 
he a defigbiful companion od à vis fo the 
voülogieul park in the picturesque god roman 
tic Scottish: capital, 

H 

Rock-Cnt Temples Around Bombay; By 
Ksinaivalul H. Vakil, with 55 illistrations and 
5 plans. (D, Bo Taraporevala Sons and) Co. 
“Kitab Mutal,” Hornby toad, Bombay)’ 1932 

Although the world-renowned cave calhe- 
drafts of Elephants, ami also the cuve temples 


at dogestwarl, Kanheri and Mandapeshwar, 


are within a few miles and easy reach al Bom- 
bay, Whey have not hitherto been popularly 
upprecdiated us they deserve ta be—evidently 
for want of a saitsble guidelook to them, Mr. 
Vakil's book on the subject, containing authori- 
intive information on everything worth know- 
ing relating (0 these wonderful monuments of 
antiquily, amd. profusely illustrated with photo 

graphs, mw removes m long-feli want. Like 
the author's meritoriows earlier handbook, 
eolled At Ajanta, this new bouk has also been 
written with the specifie object of "brinsirur 
nearrr ihe pepular mind and imagination” to- 
the world-famous cave-cathedrats at Elephants 
aml the Tess-renowned cave-temples al other 
pisces; in ihe  neüshbowrhood. The author 
writes with knowledge and. senuine artistic 
appreciation, he being an acknowledged autho- 
rity on Indian Art. The visitor lo the caves, 
described in the book, under notice, would do 
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well te tile it along with him, which he will 
fled an Indispensable amide lo them. 

Tourist’ Guide To Mysére: By T.LKantam 
(Seeretary Mysore Dasahra Exhibition. Com- 
imiltee; Bangalore) 1932. 

Mr; Ko L. Kantem^s excellent, Hülle, guide 
(compiled: and issued under the authority, of 
the Mysore Government) gives all the infor- 
mation which s deavellor needs to be able lo 
plan a tour-ilirough the State, and see all that 
should be seen im ii. The ilustratiuns are 
excellent antl lhe romi map Af Mysore is ts- 
pecially commendalle. Thus the  Tourisfs 
Guide fa Mijsore 16 a very useful handbook for 
travellers, which describes the natural attrac- 
tions. of the State, its architectural monuments, 
the chief social events of Me year, a short his- 
tory of he Kingdim of Mysore, ils present sys- 
tent of administration, bnd afso its important 
twis aod interesiing places. Detailed infor- 
mation is given xs tfo railway and bus servires, 
and the practic) information furnished is full 
und up-lodute. By reason of ils cómprelien- 
siveness of scope and accuracy, Mr. hantam’s 
Guide to Mysore is a handbook which hn 
traveller to thal State can do sillicut. 

Majestic Mysore. (Publicity Department ùf 
the Indian Railways, Delhi) 1052. 

li is an exceedingly Interesting  lobkict— 
Najeslic Myscre—and is profusely illustrated. 
It gives—without pretending to be a guidebook 
—n great deal of useful information about the 
besuly spots anid the historie places worth 
visiting in the Mysorv State. A map of the 
Mysore railway system, and a map indicating 
tlie route to the famous Gersoppa falls add to 
the attractiveness and tsefuiness of this well 
got-up brochure. M may be ndded that the 
publishers have also braomght out similür well- 
written and well got-up pamphlets on various 
other areas in the cities of India, which ure 
supplied gratis to the prospective travellers, 
whe will find them informative, instructive 
and interesting, 


(T) LATEST INDIAN DIRECTORIES, 


The Industry Year-Book and Directory, 1932: 


(Industry Book Department, Keshub Bhaban. 
99 Shambozar Bridge Road, Calcutta) 1932. 


The Industry Yeor-Book and Directory has. 
ever since its Orst appearance, come to be 
ocknowledged as a reliable and useful book 
of reference on all matters pertaining- 4o 
Indian trades, commerce amd uwnulusiries. The 
evurrent edition is planned on a. comprehen- 

sive scale and is distinctly richer in the 
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variety and reliability of the information it 


contains, Of outstanding importance to the 


merchant community is the Review Sectian. 
Subsequent pages are devoted lo ihe banking 
and insurance business, ogricultoral and mi- 
neral resources, factory and reoltage indo. 
Iries and chemical indusiry research. Thè 
Directory section hus been  tharoughly ire- 
vised, and brought fills up-to-düte. — Another 
section of consideruble importance to the 
camimercial cammunilsy Is the market places— 
an encyclopamlia o* [ndian markets, the natüre 
of business comiducted, production, imports. 
exports. modes af communication and chief 
fairs.. Altowether the ddustry Yeor-Book anil 
Directory is an indispensable work of refer- 
ence to those ‘engaged, or inferested, in: the 
mdustria] development of Indiu. 

The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory, 
1932: (Directories md Agencies, Lid, W, 
Sunkurams Chetty Streel, Madras) 1932, 

The Asylum Press Almanac ani Directory 
le the oldest polilication of its class and kind. 
the current edition being the one: hundred 
and: thirty4irst: For Southern India it gives 
the. fullest information about almost all mat- 
ters of public interest. The work is curefully 
revised, from year to year, anid although no 
work or reference-—cast! of wll, a directory— 
can ‘ever be thoroughly up-to-date, neverthe- 
less this harily ammat is as. much. ahfeust àf 
the latest changes us H is possible far books 
of its clüss to be, It ds undoubledly an in-. 
dispensable work of reference in Southern 
India. 


The All-indis Swadeshi Directory, Thiril 
Edition, (Chakravarii anit Chatterjee, Cal- 
legé: Street, Calcutta) 1932. 

The third and enlurged edition of the All- 
İndia Swadeshi Direelory contains more 
names and more pictures of the nationaiis! 
leaders than the second edition. It not onlv 
aives fairly complete information in regard fe. 
Swudeshi goods and Indian manufacturers, 
hut it has been enriched, in the edition under. 
notice, with. the portraits of many leaders. 
“Qwaileshi gems’ Le... important quotations 
from Ihe savings of eminent lenders on Swa- 
deshi, are included in this edition: and muke 
it equally interesting and informative 

Liddell's Simia Directory 1932: ( Liddells- 
Printing. Works, Simla). 1932. 

As Simla society changes considerably, from 
year to year, its directory—called Liddelf's 
Simla Directory—has naturally got to be Te- 
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cust. and. réwrilten. as frequently. The work 
of its thorough revision 1a skilfulls perfortied, 
and the result is uo excellent, up-to-date and 
comprehensive directory. of. Ihe summer ca- 
pital of India, which is indispensable to ail 
residents in, and visitors to, Simin, 

(B LATEST LEGAL LITERATURE. 
Notable: Trialk: Difficult Cases, By R, C 
Deans. (Chapman — an] — Hall LiL, 11. 

Henrietta Sireci London, W.C. 2) 1932. 

Mr. Siory Deans's second series of Noluble 
Trials is a würk af prent merite The literature 
of criminology hos an absorbing interest, 
especially when the cuse under consideration 
possesses psyebolagicul, dramàtic and ronan- 
Lir «qualities, and |t i5 for these, in particular. 
that the guthor has selected the representative 
trials which. he surveys. Over a period of 
several centurjes he has chosen cases of in- 
tense homan interest, every one of which is 
ose illustrative of an important and elusive 
legal problems. This combination of human 
anil legal elements ts unique, and the hook 
should attract a large circle of readers: Mr. 
Deans opens each case with a spirited story 
of the crime, as il presented itself to police 
an | counsel—often — baffling, contradictory 
and apparently inexplicable, He then follows 
the ielectives on their trall antil tlie saspeet 
is hunted down and broughl to justice. Then 
comes a detailed and vivid record of the. trial, 
Pinched with searching criticism of the 
évidence, and the use made of it by barrister 
and judge, The reader enjoys the sensation 
uf being himself engaged in the investigullon, 
and of Winding his: own surmises. confirmed, 
ar refuted, in the course of the story. Many 
potable cases are thus recalled to memary, 
and altogether, it ls a capital collertion af 
ureat Interest, 

Judicial Wisdom of Mr. Jnstice  MeCaurdie 
(Ivor Nicholson und Watson, Ltd, 44 Essex 
Strest, Lómion, W. C20, 193% 


Mr. Albert Crew's Judicial Wisdom. of Hr. 
Justice. MeGardie is n collection of twenty- 
eight judgments af That famous Jinlge relating 
mainly Do domestic and. social relations anid 
bother topies óf general interesl, even to laymen 
No living judge interests the publie so much 
ns does Mr, Justice. MeCardie, "Ihe bachelor 
judge." 
in a number of important cases on such proh- 
loms os Who owns un  emmgement ring, u 
doctor's duty, the value of a wife, the validity 
of « spoken contract, nnd m score of other 


Tn this: book are given: his judgments. 


ficklish questions thal oceor in ordinary life, 
Ir d& an absorhingis. interesting book. do. Ihe 
layman wil ef importinee tu everyone living. 
ae Engilish law, since Mr, Justice MeCurdie 

well-known as a judge who deals with hu- 
Sian prohlents in on interesting wey, and oon 
senis in them on merais, pruners and hu 


man [raillies, Outspoken imd even. provoca- 


tive, he bubbles over with kindly: humour and 
keen sympathy, His judgments; shorn of all un 
necessary lego) verbiage, hove been eilited and 
included in this book, in such à way ds lo 
miuke them Lnielligible to the. general Pendir, 
The book shouhl tnleres! a large nuniber id 
cenlturved | gender 

The Central Authority in Hrilish Indin. By 
Dr, A. P. Dasgupta; (Registrar, Calcutta: Uni-- 


ersity, Senate Buildings, Calcutta) 1932. 


Dr. A. P. Dasaupta's volume deals witli the 
difficulties with which the central authority 
in British India| was faced during the first 


yours.of itt cxistenceon account of the vague 


and limited powers entrusted to it by the 
Parliamentary stulute which gave ii hirth, 
while the tradition of independence In the 
subirdinate’ presidencies: died hard. Tt 
revenls the grent struggle which took place: 
between the Governor-(eneral:in-Council in 
Bengal with fhe head of the. Madeas Goyern- 
ment to retain, what each side interpreted to 
be, its own position under the Act af. 1773. 
The. background of the work is the foreign. 
relations of the British-Indian presidencies 
during. the eventfnl period fram 1774 to ETR, 
and (t Hivstrales how 3a crilical lime im the 
history of British India Wad to be faced by u 
defective: organisation. Based on original 
documents—which are not generally accessi 
ble—the book i$ à valuable contribution to the 
early constitulional law of British India, ani 
merits wide appreciation. 


A Handbook of ihe Laws Relating to. Presa 
ia India. Third édition. By Rui Bahadur 
G. K, Roy (Napier Town, Jubbalpore) 1932. 


The third edition of Ral Bahadur G, KR. 
Roy's Handbook of the Laws Relating lo Press 
ín linlla [s very welcome, The work Includes 
the Registration of Books and Mewspaper's 
Act xwith the. amended hows. opto-date, the 
present Press Act XXIII of 1931, together with 
the rules issued thereander, the Official 
Secrela Act, (he. Indian States (Protection 
iguinst Disalfection) Act, and the Foreign Re- 
lations Act, 1052, with relevant portions of state- 
ments of objects and reasons, select committee 
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reports, and case law up-to-date, to which ure 
added copioms extracts fron feuding judg- 
ments. The two Acts, relating fo. the. Indian 
States, otit materially (ò the utility of the 
pahlicsijan. The work is well dane and has 
been appreciatively reviewed by ws in its" 
carlier editions. M will be useful to all con- 
cerned with the subject—officials, Lawyers 
and Journalists alike. We cómmend the honk 
lo tlie. notiee of all these elasxes, 

Anglo- Masiim Law, Muslim. Law in British 
lindis awi The Muslim Law af Pre-Emplion. 
By Al-HiJ Maliomed Ullah S. Jung. (S. Sulliin. 
18 Edmonstone Rosd, Aliatiabad) 1332. 

Dr. Miliomed Ullsh 5. Jung mide his mark 
sine Yours buck, by issuing histwoworks culled 
The Muslim Low of Marriage and The Adminis- 
tration of Justice of Moalim Cine. These: te 
has now follewed ly the publications of the 
three works énumeruled above. The Anglo- 
Muslim Low—eomplle) fron the original 
Aribic authoriticg—ts an excellent, handy 
digest of the Mussalman inw as administercd 
m British Indian courts, and it ts usefully 
supplemented, purticularly on the historical 
cide, by his Muslim. [euo dn. British Inefa, 
whieh ly reilly the "caneliing continuation" 
of his. previews: work on the. admintstration 
af jostice of Moslim low, The third) book is 
a welldigeste!! compendium of the law al 
preemion. Dr, Jungs various works on 
Anglo-Mislim law are marked by learning anid 
seholarship and they sre’ valuable contribe- 
tions to the sublecis they denl with. 

The Indium Parternership Act, 1932. By 
R: Juganunathu Sastri umd RK: Sankara Sastri: 
[People's Printing and Publishing House, bid. 
Triplicane, Madras) 1932. 

The: Indian Partnership Act, 1933. By. Ti 
Marasimhuchariar, (Law Publishing Go. 
Mylapore, Madras) 1932, 

Both these editions of the Partnership Act 
nre well edited, The sew Act, comes into 
force an October 1, 4032, and the publication 
of two annotated editions, with oa full aye 


clear expoattion of the case law on the subject. 


i* very welcome. The Partnership Act, whieh 
intrmduces à nmnimber of changes io the Indian 
low anil, in 1he& main, follows the English law 
of Partnership is an importan! enactment. 
The large number of English decisions, tigest- 


ed in both these hooks, will be of great use to 


the profession in appreciating the changes 
introduced by the Act. The printing and the 
gel-up of the hooks ure excellent, and redound 


to the credit of publishing enterprise in. 
Matris. 

indian Judges. (G, A. Natesan nmd Go. 
Mudras) 1932. 

This:is a collection of excellent biograplileal 
sketches, with portraits, of twenty eminent 
indian judges, of whom only ome, Sir Shadi 
al is ail on the Bench, The others have 
either passed away or retired. — The Hs £s not 
exhaustive hut selective, but the sketches are 
well-written ani! willl interest lowyera anil 
laymen alike, ns not only the Judicial, bul 
other, aspects: of the work of the judges is 
doly chronicled, ims appealing. to à longer 
circle. | 

(9) RECENT BIOGRAPHIES AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
A 

l.. Bernard Shaw. By Frank Harris. 
(Victor Gollancz Lid. 24 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 2) 1951. | wm 

2, Frank Harris. By Hugh — Kingsmitl 
(Jonathan Cape, Lt, 20 Bedford Square, 
Landon, W.C- 1) 1932. | 

H 

5. Selma Lagerlof, By W. A. Berendsohin. 
ffver Nicholsan, and Watson, Ltd, 44 Essex 
Sireel, London, Wi. 2) 1031. 

4 Mendel; By Hugs Iltie (George Allen 


id? Unwin Lid. Ritskin Housel 40 Museum 


Street, London, WC 1) 1933, 
HI 
5. Mustafa Kemal Br H. Wortham. 
(The Holme Press. 44. ihe: Square, 
Liondon. W.C.) 1932. 


&. Akbar. By Lawrence Dinyon: amb Lenin 
By 4. Mauston (Eeter Davies, 14i, 30 Henrietta 


Street, Lanilon, WC. 2) 1932. 


7. Lenin By DN, Mirsky: {Tha Holme 
Press 44 Leicester Square, Lonilen, WG.) 
t931. 

IV 

*. Rrishnmmurii. Hy Lilly Heber. (George 

Allen and Unwin Liel, Ruskin House, 40 


‘Muscum Street, Londén, WoC 1) 1081. 


9. Golak: The Hero. By W. G. (The 
Times of Indin Press. Bambay) 1932. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is one af those strong 
personalities Towards whom no one is in- 
diferent: people are-either violeni admirers 
or ele they have @ very wholesome distrust 
for his views end sm antipathy for him, He 
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is eccentric, hut there is a method in his 
cecentricity, He is the most successful pro- 
jagandist of the day: he has the art of keep- 
ing himself in the limetight. Fabian, soete- 
list, vegetarian, essayist, drumatist, he Is ane 
of the most praniinent, and inspite of all lis 
spparent “olllspokennmess, one of the ‘most 
mysterious of — our contemporaries: Mr. 
ifenderson produced several years ago a bi- 
sraphy of Mr. Shmw's, bits of which were 
authentic, but latge portións mere padding. 
‘ir; Chesterton's stimulating volume purported 
ta be a criticism by one eccentric genius of 
another, ‘There lias not been any satisfactory 
study of the life and work of Mr. Shaw, nar 
are we satisfied thal Bernard Shu, by the late 
Mr. Frank Harris, i# the hook to which scholars 
wilt turn as an anthoritetive work for 
reference. Frank Harris. supplies from his 
imagination what he cannot gather from any 
ather suree: He- writes- throughout to suit 
his theory. Fidelity to fnefs is nnt liis strong 
point, There is an undercurrent of bitterness 
and of jedlousy which he takes no trouble to 
ronceal: le could not forgive Shaw for achiev- 
ing suceess and fame, where he himself was 
nnly an instanco of thè promise of unfulfilled 
renown: Frankness, brulat and unsparing. 
characterises. this volume. The author's 
attitude is thus explained > “Shaw has rarely, 
dince D have known him at least, been the un- 
derdog, and so T suppose the impulse his been 
te bite at him rather than bark with him", But 
when all is anid in criticism. ]t must be con- 
fessed that the hook has not a single dull 
page im ti. The style is virile and entertain- 
ing, and there are scores of interesting stories, 
anid some revolting details of an Intimate 
nature. 


Mr, Hugh. Kingsmill's Frank Harris is: n 
very opportune publication, coming as it dots 
very shorily after Harris’ dest, Oscar Wille 
is reported to have said: "Frank Harris lins 
been received in all the great houses—once"; 
His. abilities were widely acknowledged : 
Meredith calling him the greatest living short- 
story writer, Mr. Kingsmill describes him: us 
‘a blockeuard, a biackmeailer, and s swindler. 
The man who wrote 5o eloquently on Shakes- 
penre, who was a brilliant editor of the 
Saterday Review, wha waa the author of n 
fascinating biography of Oscar Wilde, and of 
à bright volume entitled Conlemporary 
Portroifs—al him. Bernard Shaw has sald lhat 
he really had nol one career but two, 
simultaneous, bul on different pianes. "On 





the imaginative plane, the invariable: genero- 
sity of his transports of indignation, scorn, 
pity, chivalry, and defiance of snobberies, 
powers aid principalities enabled him Io retain 
the regard of people who had the same sym- 


* pathies, Bul on the prosaic plane of everyday 


life, he got into difficulties and incurred 
muledictians from which ijt was nol always 
pissible to defend him". Mr, Kingsmill) hes 
written ad very remlalle volume which: will 
ältraci a wide circle of readers. 


H 


Selma Lagerlóf was We first woman to 
receive the Noble Prize for literature, and the 
anly woman ever elected to the Swedish 
Academy. Professor Berendsohn's German 
book om her has been translated into English 
by Mr. Timpson, Miss. VW. Sackville-Weat. 
who contribufes. 4 valuahle preface, says ol 
Selmi Lagerlof that she combines bolh realisan 
and romanticism in her art: “wiid, romantir, 
and improbable happenings are confirmed by 
the thousand threads and strands attaching 
them firmly to a basis of sensible and homely 
ohservalinn". And again: “Homan events. 
human psychology, in the ordinary sense, are 
noi her strong line. She moves easily upon 
two planes only: the plane of peasant life, 
with its perennial anxieties, small meannesses, 
and. sudden. generosilies; and ihe plane of high 
emotions, with its poetry, apparent unreality, 
and essential  iruih ". Her novels have 
reached almost every part of the globe, and 
they have found many readers who sdmire 
her gifts of description and portrayal anil 
charucler-drawing. The present volume for- 
nishes all the knowledge we need of her life, 
and the environments ond influences, which 
have mode her stories acceptable, rendered 
into some three dozen longuuges. 


Dr. Hugo Utiss Mendel appears for the first 
time in English, this year, though the German 
volume appeared eight years ago: Dr. Titis, # 
biologist of repate, has drawn in ita fascinat- 
ing picture of Mendel the man, and written an 


authoritative account of his work. Mendes 
eminence ss a researcher and discoverer is, 
nf course, widely acknowledged now. Menda- 


lisni is recognised as the most important aspect 
of the doctrine of heredity. AIL students of 
écience will welcome this full and detailed 
liiography of one of the greatest of nineteenth: 
century scientists. 
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Of the several remarkable men that sprang 
into prominence with dramatic suddenness 
‘after the Great War, few have had such u 
romantic career as the ruler of Turkey, 
Mustapha Kemal. Mr. Wüortham's biography, 
in the “Makers of the Modern Age Series", 
is based on intimaste knowledge of the Near 
Fast und its problems and personalities,. His 
lakk was by no means casy, for the: materials 
for the Pasha's biography were tamy. But 
he has produced an interesting book on the 
maker af Modern Turkey, The story of how 
a sleeping, conservative enuniry was galvanis- 
cil into fe, activity and progress, is one which 
all will read with interest and profit, The 
author hus brought to hiş lask a knowledge 
and discrimination of à high order. 

The hooks in Messrs Peter Davies's new 
biographical series ure not intended ta be 
not so much biographies as portraitures uf the 
salient! fentures of the careers of the men 
dealt with, Their object is not lo convey so 
iunch dry-ass-dusl details of " fucts"— so much 
longed for by Mr. Thomas Gradgrind of the 
Hard Times—as impressions by the writers 
of the habils, modes of thought, and life and 
charac 4eristics of the heroes, whose: careers 
zre brought under review. Mr: James Maxton 
im his Lenin presents a vivid portraiture òf 
Ihe: Russian revolutionary, while Ihe sketch 
ol Akbur as drawn by Mr. Laurence Binyon 
i» realistic lo a degree. This series should 
command : a large nudience. 

Lenin is another volume in the “Makers af 
the Modern. Age Series", Mr, Mirsky, the 
unthor of the volume. is Lecturer at King's 
College, London, and after explaining how 
he who had been a member of the anolen! 
regime came to write with sympathy of the 
Communists, he proceeds: “I have envisaged 
Lenin as a “Maker of the Moilern World’, oot 
as a here of stunt biography. This may have 
made my book dull, but I hope, at least. it 
lias preserved it from being frivolous. I have 
endeavoured ti treat my subject with the 
seriousmess demanded by it, for the issues on 
which Lenin fought are the must serious things 
in the world that is now in the making". The 
result is o human biography of Lenin of great 
interest. 

IV 

Mr. Arishnamarti, by Dr. Lilly Heber, 
deals with the position amd achievements of 
the subject of the sketch. I is written bya 


devotee with much enthusiasm and spirit, l 
will be prized: by all Mc. Krishnumurti’s di 
ciples, und read with interes! hy others ‘wiis, 


while declining to accept him ss a teacher, 


find much that is new and stimulating-in his 
writings. As a highly educated and. cultured 
man, Mr. Krishnamurti will, no doubt, make 
wWlowance for the enthusiusm of his devoted 
liographer. 

^"H—G"—1ihe author of Golak: The Hero-- 
is the Rev. H.. Golaknalh of Jullender, His 
book is an enthusiastic sketch of the life of 
the Bev. Golaknath (Chatterjer)—long D- well- 
known missionary in the Punjab. Asa bio- 
srapliy, the book is discursive anil unsystemu- 
tic and gives few dates But it is readable as 
» slowing Irihüte to the memory of à good 
tmr. 

H. 


My. Magie Life- By David Devant (Hul- 
chinsun and Co, Lid. 1-30 Paternoster How, 
Lonmin, ELC. 4) 1032 

Mr. David Devant's Mg. Magic Lífe tells the 
slóry of a lifetime devoted to the Art of 
Mystery, Past president of the Magie Cireie, 
that exclusive association of the wizerils of 
Ihe world, nnd the Magicians Clib. Mr: Devant 
has an international reputation os a pasi- 
master of the arts of magic anil scientific 
illusion. He has probably " deceived" more 
people more offen than any other man alive 
in-day, ond In this book he makes retributiun 
with some fascinating glimpses behind the 
curtain of some of his most famous illusions. 
My Magic Life is the absorbing history of an 
ambilious youngster who, gaining his curly 
experience of magic al the cost of hard-carneil 
coppers apent on trifling tricks, eventoally 
berume the acknowledged master of his: craft 
and the envy of his teachers... In writing this 
book Mr. Devant has achieved perhaps his 
grenlest Blusinn, for an every pase be hs 
left, it seems, the Imprint of his personalily 
which, on less thon his polished ort, lis gnii- 
edl for him the title of Master Magician. 

Merrily 1 Go to. Hell: By Mary Camera, 
(George Allen: and) Unwin, Ltd. 40 Museum 
Street, London, W.C. 1). 


1 i a rollicking onlobiography—" Mary 
Cameron's Merrily / (ra.fó. Hell—of a woma 
who was always completely human, full of 
the zes} for life und continually on the fook- 
out for udventure, Her sparkling- personali- 
ty dominates the book. A rebel from infuney, 
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she was expelled from sehiak AL sixteen 
she swas.a nurse, disipeasher uid cece ieerice 
river tehind the Hines Invalided home, she 
“orrial àün" as an oxvacelyiene welder in un 
acroplane factory. From that she went to the 
Air Ministry, which she managed with i Little 
help from Winston. Churchill. After the war 
she toured the Empire in a stock company 
until al last iv a New York "speak-easy" sho 
mei Hio obe man. The book makes highly 
Interesting reading. 
410) ANTHOLOGIES, COLLECTIONS 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Mr. P, L. Sahuja's Cgelopaedia of Wil, Wis- 
dum. amd. Humour (The author, Duval Bagh, 
Agra) is att interesting compilation full of wise 
suyings anid witty anecdotes, folh in prose 
und verse. Tt will not only while away af 
idl hour, but prove instructive, as well, fo its 
readers. The printing anil get-up of the book 
arè. neil: the contents Melude chapters on 
various subjects of great interest, treasures of 
knowledge, thesaurus of great ideas, master- 
pieces af oratory, and a wide range ol inspir- 
inv thoughts and topics. We commend this 
siore-house of wil and wisdom to be kept 
handy, 

What Modern India Thinks, compiled by 
Mr, K. BK. Luckmidas (D. B, Turaporevaln Sons 
und Co., Hornby Real, Bombay) isa collection 
ol extracts from indian and non-Indiar 
writers, grouped together under various heads. 
The book would have heen more useful had 
the passages selected been nof so short and 
scrappy; nor is unfortunately reference: given 
ta the source, except the name of the author, 
which is insulfirient. But the attempt is 
nevertheless praiseworthy—and the book, ever 
na d ids will be useful, especially lo aur 
students, 

Scoltixh “Stories nnd. Irish. Stories. (Faher 
and Faber, 24 Russell Squuré, London, W,C. T) 


are excellent anthologies, The former is a 


fully representative collection of tales; both 
bv elassie Scottish writers ond also livinE 
anthors; while the latter 3s well adapted te 
exhibil the story-telling gifts of s versatile 
race, Both these shonl! be great favourites 
with Jovers of the high-class ‘short story, 

IT. 

Mesers Watts and Go., (5 and 6 Johnson's 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C,,4) are forg- 
ing ahead with their “Thinkers Library”. 
which is a collection mainly af scientific 
works thal must provea boon to the student, 


for they cost no mote than a shilling euch. 
The lntest volumes are Sir James Frueer’s 
Adonis, which isa -series of word pictures 
iepicting viviilly life whip religion was in ihe 
hiking; Mc. 1. L. Tuckett’s The Evidence Jor 
tle Supernatural —«hich. surveys the ouswer 
of aclence to the question whether spiritualism. 
ig Ine; Mr. 6. Elliot Smith's 4n the Beginaing, 
which is: fascinating study of the origin of 
human customs and institution. amd James 
Thomson's great poem The Cily uf Dreadfal 
Night, The books In this series deserve a lirge 
cirviletion. 


The Vrivote Life of the Romans biy Dr. 
Johnston, revised by his daughter, Maury 
Jahnstor (Scott, Foresman anu Gon 024 South, 
Wabash: Avenue, Chicago, SAY is indeed,. 
very welcome. For twenty-nine years it has 
been the authoritative work on this phase of 
Roman life. Mow, the author's alaughter, tyer- 
self a Latin scholar, has brought the volume 
fully wp-to-ilute, revising i Judicinusly ani 
adding to the material of the original book. 
Three hundred and twenty-six illustrations, 
including. colored maps of Italy anil the 
Roman Empire, are of special value and use- 
fulness. In its present Tormi, the hook offers. 
an adequate picture of every phase of the 
daily life af the people of old Rome, and it 
merits a wide appreciation and extensive cir- 
culation, esperially amongst onr students, 

Khan Saheb Khaja Khan is a highly cultured 
South Indian Muslim, ^«ho has wrilten some 
excellent works on Istamie philosophy, which 
have beem appreciatively noticed in the 
Hindustan Review. His hitest work, however, 
i« a reprint of his earliest book—T'he Philoso- 
phu. of Fslam—originally issued In 1930. 
While if is to he welcomed a5 an alle exposi- 
tion of the subject, it were much to lje wished 
(hut he had rewritten and substantially en- 
lnrged the book, and enriched it with The 
resulls: of his now larger scholarship. We 
hope he will do so even now, for he is fully 
qualified for the task by the possession of 
leurning and culture, E 

The late Dewan Dayaram Gilmmal's Life 
of Hiranonad— which saw the light in. 1903— 
now appear» im s revised and enlarged. form, 
with much additional matter (Blavatsky Press, 
Rambaugh Reail, Karachi) under the new title 
ol Hirananda: The Soul of Sindh. The fate 
Mr. Hirananda was born in 1863, pnd died 
(ot the early age of thirty) in 1899. Me was 
not only a highly giftet- hul a truly. cultured 
mn, amd was withal u reformer, 2 patriot, 
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umb, above aij the very soul of goodness, His 
activities deserved 9 permanent record, and 
we are ghul to find them so well perpetuated 
in tie book under notice, which deserves n 
large circulation, 

We welcome a popular reprint of Dre, Henry 
Lea's History of Sacerdotal Celibacg in Chris- 
Han Church: (Watts and Co, 5 and 6 Johnson's 
QCourt, Fleet Street, London EC, 46. The 
fourth edition just issued hus been revised hy 
the author. Well printed and bound, — this 
edition puts am important book al the service 
of reuders, utu low price. This famous classic 
gives n ‘vivid description, based on original 
records, of the long struggle mude by the 
Christian Church to establish its, priestly 
system upon the suppression of one of the 
deepest [nstinets of human nature, and uk 
Himately falled—23 lesson for fanatics. 

The late Major B. D. Basun's Ruin of Indian 
Trade and Industries (Modern Review Office, 
120-2, Upper. Circular Road, Calcutta) is a 
revised and enlarged edition of a well-known 
hook, Tt is a well-documented work, setting 
forth lucidly the facts and circumstances which 
led to Indian trade being ousted from her age- 
long position of Importance. The «cope of 
the book is comprehensive; the treatment 
sound anit fair. and the resull is an excellent 
treatise which. merits serious study hw — al 
political and economic reformers, in this 


country. 

Li.-Commander R. T. Gould's Oddities 
(Pillip Allan and Co. Ltd, Great Russell 
Street. London, W.C. 1) m a reprint of the 
original edition of 1028. It is a collection of 
“unexplained facts"; an accurate account of 
facts divested of legends. The evidence has 
been carefully sifted, the records given are 
oithentic: and contemporary, and the farts 
are so startling that the reader will fnd some- 
thing to haffic, to fascinate, and to thrill him 
on every page af the book. which is highly 
interesting. 

James Hinton's Life in Nature is justly re- 
gorded aso classic in Science, We. therefore, 
welcome iis reprint with an itluminaling Intri 
duction by Mr. Havelock Ellis (George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. Museum Street, London, 
EC) Few thinkers and writers of to-day 
have had a wider influence than Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. In this hook he gives us, with the few 
caulions necessary to bring il into line with 
the Jatest scientific advance, the remarkable 
work which so greally influenced him at the 
start of his career, and which is invaluable. 
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Two reprints which will be welcome on all 
hands ore of Nietesehe's Thus Spike 
foroliostra, (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
Museum Street, London) which is a rraropaitis 
ly revised translation, with an illuminating 
Introduction by Or, Oscar Levy smid ol Com- 
stance; Holme's excellent novel—The Old Road. 
from Spain— in the World's Classics series 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay), The for- 
mer is an exceedingly well got-up pockel edi- 
tion on thin paper. in flexible cover; the latter 
on excellent addition to a well-known series. 

Il. 

Professor A. F. Murison— well-known as the 
tranalator of Horace into English vérse—otfers 
Un. hexameters) à. renilering of The Bucolles 
and (Georgicz of Vergil (Longmans Green and 
Co, 38 Paternoster Row, Gondom EC 4). 
Vergil's pustoral poems, though imitations, 
maimain » perennial! chirm, and thè apparent 
untractableness of the horticultural anil #gri- 
cultural sulilerts is dissolved in a glow af 
mythological illustration and human sym- 
pathy, “The: translator has done his work cx- 
ceedingly well, anil he essays to justify his 
belief that the English hexameler is the proper 
veliicle for the translation of Latin- hexameter, 
The book is a natalie adttition to the literature 
of translations: into English of the European. 
classics, 


The Slav Anthology, translated into English 
verse by Edna Worthley Underwood (The 
Masher Press, Portland., Maine. USA.) is un 
excellent collection of the classic poets of 
Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Serbia, and Croatia, 
lt is the only book in which the great periods, 
of poetry of almost all Slay peoples may be 
found, and it is also the only anthology of the: 
Slay peoples translated by on single individuai,, 
anda poet. Verse-forms of originals, lives of 
must of the poets, and eritical study and his- 
tory of the various sections-of Slac poetry are 
to be found im this excellent volume, which 
is & work of enevelopedic scope and vasiness. 
dealing with the work of eighty poets, and 
more than. two hundred poems. 


Messrs Gerald Howe Ltd,, (23 Soho Square, 
London) have rendered a service to lovers of 
standard Continental fiction by the publica- 
Hon of an exquisite rendering into English 
(by Miss Longman) of Fromentin's Dominique. 
which was originally published, in French, in 
1803. The author was eminent in his day às 
painter, traveller, and nrieritic. "Written ín 
the sound tradition of its period, it also anti- 
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cipnies many of the characloristlies of the 
moderns, and the publisher who. introduces 
it to English readers may safely proclaini it 
as a classic in it genre, We comment if to 
lovers of high-closs fiction, 

Mr. J. J. Chapman's Lucian, Plato and Greek 
Moruls (Basil Blackwell, Oxford) is an ex- 
cellent. Introduction to the writings of Luctan, 
of which there are two good renderings into 
English, The compiler has condensed 
Lucian's Dialogues by judicious omissions, but 
the work of condensation and elucidation has 
been very well done, and the volume should 
appeal to a large circle amongst those interest- 
eid in European classical literature: 

Mr.. Lewis Wharton's Francois. Villon: 
Blackguard and Immortal (The author, 2156, 
Pentland Road. Victoria, Canada) is very well 
got-up brochure, containing some fine render- 
ings into English from the French of Villon— 
who, whether ar not a blackguard, is certain- 
lr. an Inunortal, d will be cherished by all 
lovers of the greal French classic. 


IV. 


Mehta Udhodas's The Japji and Discourses 
nn the Bhagwad Gilu (THe author, Retired 
Chief Judge, Bahawalpur) is a translation of 
oue of jhe great devotional works, Guru 
Nunak's Japji, is the sacred hook of the Sikhs, 
and it is placed in the Ad? Granth. The langu- 
age of the poem is the Punjabi of the 15th 
century, ond as such is not easy to be under- 
stood hy present-ilay readers, In addition to 
the language diffienlty, there is the other— 
that the subject-matter isell relates to philoso- 
phy, Besides, the tse of Persian words in 
ihe text makes the task of the commentator 
one of diMculty. In the circumstances, the 
endeavour of Mchtn Udhodas to Interpret it 
through the medinm of English, for the bene- 
fit nf the average reader, is welcome. The 
first purt of the book consists, besides the 
Introduction to the text of the seven chapters 
af the Japi, with an excellent translation into 
English, The commentary. following the text, 
is highly elucidative, and praiseworthy. The 
discourses on the Bhagwad Gita are a collec- 
tian of articles, which will repay perusal, as 
they throw light on the Japil. The book 
should make an appeal to cultured readers, 
interested |n the religion of the Sikhs and the 
Hindoos, 

Mr. C. Sankara Bama Sastri's translation of 
Sri Harsha's famous dramn, Nagananda, (The 
Sri Balamanoramm Press, Mylapore, Madras) 


deserves wide appreciation, This edition of 
the Nogunande keeps in view the requirements 
of our students. The Engilish rendering is 
printed along with the Sanskrit text, and the 
notes are given at the end of the book. This 
arrangement affords all facilities ta the student, 
The scholarly translater has done exceeding- 
ly well in presenting a reliable and useful 
edition. His notes are brief but highly 
elucidative. An exposition, of Sanskril prosm 
dy, with special refertice to the metres occur- 
ring in the drama, is appended, in an excellent 
Preface, the translator discusses some highly 
interesting topics and examines the source of 
the plot, meets the criticisms leyelled against 
the art-technique of the play, and summarises 
the-story of the play, act by act. Altogether 


‘it is a creditahle performance, 


Akhoury Basudeo Narayan Sinha has renier- 
ed n service to students of philosophy by the 
publication af his /sopanishad, containing the 
Sanskrit text with an excellent prose Iransiü-- 
lion, Wuminating commentaries and an In- 
troduction in English, (The nuthor, Sri Rup- 
kalin. Kutir, Mithapur, Patna) Printed neatly 
in pocket edition sike, the brochure should 
appeal to all religious-minded people. 

(11) VERNACULAR LITERATURE. (Hindi). 

The — famous Nawal Kishore Press. 
(Lucknow), have reeently issued four excel- 
lent works in Hindi—Sri Lallu Lalji's Prem 
Sugar, curefully edited and illustrated, with 
a sketch of the author's life; a nice translation 
of the Bhogwad Gila, in simple language, n 
highly readable verse translation of Bhushan's. 
poem, called. Shipara] Bhushan; and a new 
edition of the well-known and useful dietiona- 
rv called Sridhar Bhasha Kosh, | 

The Sahitya Sadan (Chirgaon, Jhansi) have 
published three good works in Hindi verse 
and prose—in the former the fine poems of 
Mr. Maithall Saran Gupta, called Shankar, anil 
Mr. Sriram Saran Gupta’s designated Darpadal., 
—ün the latter, Mr. Krishnanand Gupta's Ankur, 
a collection of highly interesting short stories. 
They have also brought out another important 
poetical work of Mr. Maithall Saran's called 
Sakal, which we shall notice, at some length. 
later. 

Dr, Jafar Hasan's Muntakhabat Hindi Kalam 
(Hyderabad Book Depot; Bhadar Ghal, 
Hyderabad, Deccan), is an excellent and well- 
edited collection of Hindi poems—printed in 
both the Nagari and the Perso-Arabic charnc- 
ters, with good translations and elneidative 
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commentaries in Hintlustuni. The editor isa 
scholar Gf Both indi and Hindustan) anil is 
highty cultured. He has. brought to bear upon 
his work both enthusiasm and scholarship, and 
the resall is a treatise which is equally instruc- 
tive and interesting, 
(12) ON THE EDITOR'S TABLE: 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Narralipes from Purchas, selected and edited 
by Professor H. G, Hawlinsan, (Cambridge 
University Press, Amen Corner, London) is. w 
well-known travel classic, though if was never 
fortunate enough tà acquire the reputation of 
Hakluyt. Spenser and Shakespeare, Marlowe 
and Chapman—all uwed a deep debt to the 
work Hakluyt, Purchas continued his work, 
and he says, " that stock. (of papers bequeathed 
to him by Hakluyt encouraged me Lo tise my 
endeavours in and for the rest". Purchas 
Pilgrims occupy twenty volumes in Macle- 
house's magificent edition, and what a 
treasure-house of knowledge, anecdote, mytho- 
logy they are! Mr. Rawlinson, who iš fes 
ponsible for the volume of selections before 
us, is a noted historian whose scholarship anid 
erudition are too well-known fo need ttera- 
tion. His introduction and poles are brief, 
and he leaves the sixteenth-century chronicle 
to tell his tale himself. He has selected? thir- 
leen aceaunis— all of interest, but the one 
which will attract our readers mos! is that 
dealing with Sir Thomas Hoe, and his arrival 
dt the Court of Jahangir: Ten illustrations, 
al from contemporary sources, aid to the 
charm anid value of the book, which we warm- 
ly commend not only for lts historic worth 
bet also as contsining goo and virile Eliza- 
bethan prose. 

In his The Call for Blood, Mr. Herbert A. 
Stark (The author, 16A Elgin Honad, Calcutta 
follows up his Hostages fo India, of which the 
later work is a sequel, and which resumes 
the story of the Eurasian community, in India, 
af the point al which the earlier work broke 
of. tt is mainly concerned with the heroism 
Of the members of that community dining the 
Sepoy Motiny of 1857-8 Though the book is 
written—like its. predecessor—with a certain 
degree: of emotion and enthusiusm, there is 
nothing in ft which may he characterized as 
unsound or uncritienl The two volumes 
together constitute an excellent record of the 
achievements of a community, which by rea- 
son of its permanent domicile in this country 
should have even greater claims on Indians 
than on the British—if only its members fhem- 


sclves appreciated. Ihis fact more keenly than 
they seen) to do at present. Mr. Stark's two 
volumes are Well-written and make availalile 
to the reader many facts and incidents which 
are unknown to the average student of the 
subject, By writing them he lias rendered a 
nolable service to India, in general and the 
Eurassisn cóonmmmunitv, In. partieular, 


In his Bombay, (The Times Press, Bombay) 
Mr. S. T. Sheppard— the cultured and liberal- 
minded editor of the Times of India—has 
wrilten a capital, short sketch of the history 
of the grentest city of western India. In his 
preface he disarms criticism by saying that 
“this hook does not pretend to be even the 
outline af a history of Bombay’. Well, thal 
may be the author's opinion. For aur part, 
we welcome this well-written ‘and compact 
narrative, based on much original research, 
and it will be found highly interesting by not 
only residents In and visitors to Bombay, but 
alsa hy those who gre interested by business 
relations with the fortunes of thet important 
city. In a later edition, the author would do 
well to append a bibliography of the subject 
dealt with in the booE, which is well got-up 
and is also illustrated, 

In his The World of Books (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., 10 Bedford Street, London, W.C 2) 
Mr. Basil Blackwell gives a panoramic view 
of the whole world which is concerned in 
the making ond marketing of books. It is, 
however, no superficial survey; the present 
position and problems of authors, publishers, 
book-sellers, printers, book-binders, paper- 
makers, and typefounders are discussed by 
n constructive, stimaliting mind, which has 
a truly remarkable grasp of the many factors 
in book production and distribution. Those 
who work in any capacity in "the book 
world” cannot afford to miss reading this. 
hrifliant tittle book, while those of the greater 
" hook. world"—the general reading publie— 
will learn from its pages where the book-tradr, 
printer no less than author, stands to-day, 
and what- nre its hopes for the future. 

Mr. A. K. Ghose, a qualified writer on 
Indian constitution and public administration, 
has collaborated with Mr, Sachin Sen, in the 
preparation of an excellent work (in twa 
volumes) called Principles of Civil Govern- 
menl—the first of which Is devoted to. Civics, 
and the second to Economics (D. B. Tara- 
porevaia Sons and Co; Hornby Road, Bom-- 
hay). Civies is now a subject prescibed hy 
several Indian Universities. The present 
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work has been prepared especially to meet the 
requirements of our students. For them it 
would form an almost ideal text book. But 
besides being a book suitahle for them, it 
will be found interesting and readable by all 
who wish to be thoroughly acguainted with 
this subject of vital importance. The two 
volumes together constitute the most compre- 
hensive statement of Indian Politics anid Eco- 
nomics. 

Touring the Ancient World with A Camera. 
photographed by 6G. C. Geoffrey Holme und 
described by Willian Gaunt (the Studio, Ltd., 
44. Liecester. Square, London, W.O 2), is the 
title of m pictorial travel-book, which 
‘gives a well-illustrated description of a. journey 
round the countries bordering on the Eastern 
Mediterranean, starting and finishing al Genoa. 
The letterpress, which is descriptive enough to 
explain the illustrations, tells with historical 
allusions sufficient for the average tourist, 
what may be seen on such a tour. The numer- 
ous reproductions-of photographs— which con- 
stitute tlie raison de etre of 1he hook—are good 
and well-chosen, Both the photographer and 
the author have well ntilized their opportuni- 
lies, and have succeeded in producing an in- 
teresting and uttractive work, which will be an 
acquisition lo a drawing-room library. 

An imporiani historical work is now avail- 
able, in Engtish, in Leon Trotsky's The History 
of the Russian. Revolution: The Overthrow 
of Crarism. (Victor — Gollancz, Ltd. 14 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2). In it we 
gët for the first time the history of an epoch- 
making event in the evolution of modern 
Europe, written (by one of the principal 
figures) ina purely objective way, as Trotsky 
refers to himself thronghout in the third per- 
son. His ‘analysis of the corruption of the 
Government of the Czar and the Duma, and of 
the causes of both the 1905 and the 1917-18 
revalutions is nat only scientific, bul alse so 
convincing that the reader is- compelled to 
neeept its correctness. When completed, in 
its English garb, it will be a notable addition 
to the history of modern Russii, 

Mr. J. Dover Wilson's The Essential Shakes- 
peare (Cambridge University Press; Amen 
Corner, London, E.C.) ts an excellent and ex- 
ceedinglv well-written. sketch of the life of 
the great dramatist. The one outstanding 
feature of Ile literary history of recent vears 
is the controversy raging around the life of 
Shakespeare. 
views bekl on- the subject, and Mr. Dover Wil- 


Many and | numerous are the. 


son is n scholarly contributor to the discus- 
sion, His views and theories are noted for 
sanity and virility. And in this small book 


he gives on ides of Shakespeare a4 he believes 
him to have been. Wt is a work which should 
be studied by «ll lovers of Shakespeare. 

The seventh volume of the Cambridge 
Medieval History (Cambridge University Press. 


Amen Corner, London, E.C) splendidly keeps 


up the high and great scholarly traditions of 
its predecessors, ond, In fact, of Cambridge 
histories, in general. It deals with Europe in 
the fourteenth century and covers the. whole 
range of the subject. The book. though 3 
composite one, is written by eminent experts 
and specialists, und it is the best available 
in English, for the period il covers. M ià 
accompanied—in n separate volume— with an 
excellent series of maps, which enhance the 
value and the utility of the text, 

Mr. Syed Ali Akbar's The German Schoal 
Susiem. (Longmans, Green. and Co, Ltd, 6 
Old Court House Street, Calcutta) is a tom- 
prehensive sketch of the subject it deals with, 
based upon the author's personal knowledge 
and experience. Now that the Indian. educs- 
lional system is In a melting pol, our educan- 
tional reformers may do well to study the 
school system of so advanced a country as 
Germany, and to this end thus they cannot 
find a better or a more instructive book than 
Mr. Ali Akhur's The German School System, 
which we commend as an authoritative work 

Dr. ©. E. Fuhrken' Standard English 
Speech (Cambridge University Press; Amen 
Corner, London, ECJ is an excellent com- 
pendium of English Phonetics for foreign 
Stndenis, This. book is hased upon the 
authors long experience in leaching English 
in foreigners, The main facts of English pio- 
netics are set ont with a detailed treaiment of 
vowel-lenglh, and numerous hinls are given 
for helping foreigners lo pronounce English 
correctly, [t will be useful to those for whom 
i is intended, 


Mr. C. F. Carr's The Complele Hiker and 
Camper (Sir Isac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
Purker Slreet, Kingsway, London, W.C.2) is 
n modern holiday guide. that provides ong 
with all the essential knowledge and advice for 
the perfect outdoor life. Though primari- 
ly intended for use in Britain, it will be none- 
theless found lo be of use in India, as it covers 
the whole ground exceedingly well. 

Gardens and Gardening (The Studio Ltd, 
44, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2) is a high 
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class and beautifully illustrated trealise on the 
various aspects of the subject dealt with in it. 
Though the text is well-written, it is the illus- 
trations which deserve special commendation 
as being superb. The result is a splendid and 
artistic work, which must þe cherished by all 
lovers of gardens and gardening. 


Mr. F L. Brayne's The Hog Scout in the 
Village (Uttar Chand Kapur and Sons, Lahore) 
is a highly instructive sketch, whieh every 
scout in India should read, mark, learn and 


inwardly digest. It is out-and-out the best 


book on the subject it deals with, mimi om 
which the author is mn authority. The result 
is an excellent sketch of the subject. 


Mr. T. B. krishnaswami's Noble Indian 
Women (The Tenchers Publishing House, 
Madras) comprises sketches representing 
twelve types—chosen from life and literature 
—1o illustrate the Hindu ideal of wo 
They are well-wrilten and interesting, and 
ule appeal to our girl students, in parti- 


-E 





EDITORIALS AND MISCELLANEOUg 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's “Communal Award” 


The Macdonalil award is à highly interest- 
lug document, lóok-at it froni whatever view- 
puni one may. Wlule ib is perfectly trie 
(iat the British Government being solely res- 
pansible—dnuring ihe Morley-Minto réginie-— 
for the introduction of separate electorales a5 
methods for elections. 10. fegislutures. -unrmot 
equitably relieve itself of its greal moral res- 
ponsililty for the abolitiug of this pernicious 
system from the administration of Hie coun- 
try, yet it must be conceded that the strength 
of the opposition. to the award, now made, is 
bound to be weakened in the eyes uf ull rea- 
sunable people by the failure of ‘the Round 
Tablers to come toa ‘satisfactory settlement 
aniongs! Themselves, und their agrecing to 
submit thë malier tù the arbitration of the 
Prime Minister. This unportaut factor cau- 
not amd £hond nob be ignored in any altempi 
ol a [mir criticism of the wward ond, i the 
circumstances, it fs idle to Impeach the bona 
fides of Mr. Macdonald's, Bul — making full 
allowance lór it, the fact remains that the 
iward announced means a death-blow ñi the 
smooth working of a responsible and demi 
ermitic system Of government in this country, 
und the installation In is place of either com- 
iral or combined-groups  govermment, the 
result of which, in. the long run, is bound to 
he disastrous in the work of administratio, 


Without being unduly pessimistie, we cannot 
conceal Irom ourselves the apprehension that 


ihe system now sanctioned: will accentuate the 
nlresdy disruptive. factors in the, country, 
intensify the working of the centrifugal ele- 
mentis in our publie life, wart and ultimate: 
ly suppress the present, rather weak, centri- 
petat forces, and divert the proposed constitu- 
fion fram that of the responsible type into one 
whieh will be Just the reverse of iL. by reason 
of its-evoking an anti-nationalistic spirit in 
Ihe ndministration. 


We have expressed the view tial Ihe docu- 


mel is highly interesling, in our upinion. 
That isso to os, both in form and substaner, 
Its form is rather amusing in thal while pru- 
villing representation for Muslims, Sikhs, Indian 
Christians, “Anglo-indians”, “Europeans” 
(British or Kussians, os the case may be), the 
depressed clusses, commerce ani industry, 
mining and planting Interests, landlords: 
labour, universities and (last but mot least), 
eve our women—for all (in fact) except 


labour, by theuns of <eparale: electorales—the 
award insists throughet! Lhe document pin 
niing the expression: ‘genera) seats", mezning 
thereby those reserved for the Hindu males 
(and the allied kroug of Jwins) anii Ue Pursis 
AS the latter are residents In onlyone province 
(Bombay), the term “general seuts" must be 
taken to meéan, for all practical purposes, the 
Hindus: Sirip of ils verhinge, which limils 
ihe Hindiis themselves lo representalion by 
means of separate electorales, and considering 
the separotion of all others; except. labour, the 
number üf separite eleclorates—at present bat 

# few—will be substantially increased in future 
ti as many as fourteen, and this fragmentation 
will be. unfortunately based not only on re 
Chil dines (as between the British mul the 
Indian) but alse on religious aml econmmic 
ones, as enumerated  nbove. While H is it 
malter for thankfulness. that labour has heen 


suved the inherent evils of separate elector- 


nies, Yel the deliberite dismemberment! of the 
body politic into as many as fourteed ricial, 

religious and economic factions and groups is 
obviously o system which is. not only anli- 
national but anti-rational, as well, Yel all the 


while rétulning the expression “general seats” 


for practically one religious community only— 
the Hindus—and imsistimg upon iis: use, as if 
i could possibly mean the. vast bulk of ‘the 
body politic, is? characterise of Mr. 
Macdonaliü's pawky Scoteh hutioor,. which 
nppeuls lo WS musl, 

Coming to the substunce of the document, ils 
redeeming feature seen to be that it is not 
olsessed wilh any such irksome thing a a 
principle, und it makes no attempt at conform- 
ing to any precedents or political dicta lid 
ilown by other high githorities. In the face 
of the emphafie deelaration, for instance, in 
the Montagu-Chelmisford Report, deprecating 
the extension of representation through sepu- 
ruiv electorates, the award confers this privi- 
lege on all and sundry—inclinling jn its 
benign sweep even poor indian women, wha 
had strongly and strenuously offered tesis- 
tance to this proposed blessing. similarly, in 
utter deflance of the-strong expression of opi- 
nion recorded by the Simon Comission, 
m their Report, that. "it would be unfair that 
Muhsmmadans should retain the very consi 
dernhle weigltage they now enjoy. in’ six pro- 
vinces, there should at the same lime be im- 
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posed— in face of Hindu and Sikh: opposition 
—ü deltülte Muslim majority in the Punjab and 
Bengal, unalterable hy any appeal to the élec- 
orale”, that is what hos been actually done, 
in sulistunee, though nob im form. Then, again, 
while tbe 32 per cent. of the Muslim population 
of Assam have been given weightage at 40 
per cent, the pearly 28 per cent, of the Hindu 
Population im the  Pünjah have. mot 
only. . got po weightage, but even 
Slightly less than the proportion — uf 
their population. ‘Lastly, while there is à clear 
indication. of a separate administration for 
Sindh, and fhe figures of ihe Suidh legislutime 
are Worked oul in detail In the gward, there 
is no surh suggestion for a separate adminis- 
tration for Orissa. Such instance of want of 
imy definite principle nay easily le multiplied 
—perhaps the most gloring of which ix the 
maintaining of weightage of 30 per cent, 
la thë Muslims in the United Provinces. who 
consiitute 13. per cent, às cumpre with 
Ihe but. 18 per cent now granted [o tlre Sikhs 
i the Poojab, who also total the sume. There 
cm be thos tittie doubl that the award. does 
pot rest on any sound principle, 


Judged, therefore, from the malionalist ‘stanil- 
paint, the award is obviously us bad us it could 
be, «while [rom the communalisi poiunl of view. 


jf must be declared lo be an almost ideal 


award coónceivuible. IT in spite of it the tom- 
munulisis say thal they have pot got all that 


ihey wanted and that they wre still dissatisfied 
vith if, one muy reasonably take their deels- 
rulings cum grano selia, The serions defects 
and great limitations of the award hein 
übvious from the: nationalist standpoint, the 
progressive parties In the couniry muni now 

be prepared lu face the silialion.. Ti ES re- 
mains bo be seen what the provincial consti 
tulion ia goma fo be—whether jb will be of 
the: genuine lype, or a more counterfeit pre- 
sentinent of. whaf a responsilde  governinuctit 
should be. If the farmer, 1 may be possible 
to work ii, more or less satisfactorily, i in spile 
of the great handicap underlying the iustitu- 
linn of. separile electórales on so extensive a 


scale: bot if the constitution Itself is going io 


be seriousty defective—reserving extraorndina- 
ry powers ir the hands of the governor— then 
ans may bid cien to [he prospect even in the 
dim, distant Diture of à peaceful sulution of 
Ihe Indian problem. We say so, for we are 
not at al) impressed by the suggestion of the. 


revisiun of. (he system, now introduced, alter 


ten years, ap the now pm experience, of the 
working of tho separate electorale system for 
more than twenty years, clearly shows thal 
ince ug community has acquired some such 
vestel rigbi or interest, H cannol be induced 
to give it up. We are aot, therefore, optimis- 
Hic enough tu persuade ourselves That the ex- 
irzordinary concessions (now, justly or un- 
justly), dude: fo conmiunalist will be given 
up by them wt the end of len years, 


In the Public Eye 


MR: NARSINHA CHINTAMAN KELKAR: 


There have been great rejdicings on Mhie- 


occasion of the completion of the sixtieth 
year of Mr. Narsinhin Chinlunan Relkar, the 
trusted ficufenant zad the right hand of the 
late Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and one whe 
has consecrated his life fo the cause of the 
eountry by identifying himself with move- 
menis conducive to the uplift nf Iniin. 
Particularly In Maharishtra, the land if his 
birth, he holds a unique position as a public 
man and patriot. 


Born on August, 24. 1872, Kelkur received 
his education af Poona, and after taking his 
law degree, settled down to practice there; as 
& districl court pleoiler, till 1896, 1n that 
year he joined Tilak, and came to. be asso- 
ciated with the Kesari, (he premier and the 
most powerful Mahrathi paper (in Mabi- 
rishira ) and also with the (English weekly) 
Alahratia, as (ts «ub-editor. In 1897, when 
Tilak was prosecuted for ‘sedition wn 
sentenced fo eighteen months’ rigorous 
Imprisonment, young Kelkar, who was then 
hardly twenty-five, was entrusted with the 
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editorship of both these journals, which were 
considered even then powerful organs uf 
pulilie opinion. Since then, he edited the 
Muhrutla from 1897 to 1918, ond the Kesari 
from 1897 to 1890, and agair [from 1910 
onwards, If these two journals have come 
io be regurded as infloential organs, the 
eredib is in no small measure iue lo Mr, 
Kelknr, who hus been their life and soul ever 
slice he come to be. connected with them. 
When the 31st birthday of the Aesori and the 
Mahratla ms eetebrales] ón. 3 grand. scale,ut 
Poona, iu the first week of January, 1931, 
Mr. Kelkar was jusily the recipient of 
congratulations from all. parts of Indiu. 


Bm journnlism is nol the only sphere of 
activity in which Mr, Kelkar has taken 2 keen 
unl at Abiding interest. Civic fe and 
progress: have interesied fim, He was a 
member of the Poona Municipal Gounci) in 
1892-94, and was jhe President of the Poona 
City Miun:cipilitv In 1918, arid. again [rom 1922 
là 1924. He was s member of the Congress 
and Home Mule League deputalions thal pro- 
ceeded lo England, in (018 where his 
encycelopaedie knowledge of constibutional 


problems stood him im good stead, and he 


rendered valuable service to India, 

Mr, Kelkar was twice elected member of 
the Indian Legislatrve Assembiy and served, 
ns such, from 1923 to 1930, Early in that 
year he resigned for personal reasons, Firsl 
ae oo Swarajist and liter as a responsive 
tó-aperationist, Mr. Kelkar worked in the 
Assembly with grent ability. Before the 
breach in the ranks of the Swarajist party was 
effected, Mr. Kelkar wa first the chief whip, 
end then the Depuly Leader of the party. His 


speeches in the Assembly received | encomi-- 


umg from mang officials, und Sir Denys 
ray —the thew Foreign Seeretary—in paying 


a tribute 10 Mr. Relkar, ay a speaker, 
übserved: " Ordinarily when Mr. Kelkar gets 
up to speak, | settle myself down in my chair 
for a delightful half-hour. For IE greatly 
enjoy the charm of his manner, his urbanity 
of speech, his delightful quips und literary 
anecdolesjhis Touches et humour, and. Ihe: 
tolerance and moderation of his views", 


Despite his strenuous life, Mre Kelkar hàs 
found time tlo enrich his mother longue, 
Mahrathi, of which he ls a great scholar, THis 
monumental biography of ihe late Mr, Tilak 
is perhaps the only work of its kind in that 
language and his book on “The Malhtatlas 
und ihe English" shows at once thet Mr. 
Kelkar is a consummate dialectician and a 
powerful literary artist. He is, besides, the. 
aulhor of à few dramas amd short stories, 
which have secured for him a conspicuous 
place among the — Malhrüthi  swriters.. He is 
aiso the author of various: yaluable books in 
English, “Intis Case for Home Rule, "— 
=" Landmarks of  Lokamanya's Life”, “A 
Passing Phase of Politics”, “ Pleasures | and 
Privileges of the Pen", etc, The esteem in- 
which Mr. Kelkar is held even in England is 
thus described by Mrs, Sarojini Naidu: “When 
| was in England Mr. Nevinsan spoke to me 
abon! Mr. Kelkar, warmiy appreciating: His 
merits as 3 journalist: Also, whenever I had 
an occasion (o heur any reference made: to 
Mr. Kelkar, in my conversation with officials 
und non-oflicials, IL couhl heur nothing bui 
praise for his remarkable ability; I have great 
regard for his learning, for his poetic and 
literary susceptibilities, und his courage of 
eunviction," 


Such is: Mr. Kelkar. We wish him a long 
life of msefal public activities in the interest 
of the country, which he has served faith- 
fully for sa long a time, 





D assing Away 


1. BENGALEE. 


Born im 1359, the. Bengalee (of — Caleutta) 
died on the Mth of Augast, at the advanced 
mge of seveniy-tliree—páól s mich. of old age 
us of mul-nnitritlón, "Though nob founded hy 
him, its great ond glorious career (us n great 
organ of progressive, upiniun) was justly asso- 
ciated in the public mind with the name ani 
iilivities of tliat patriot and. nationalist leaders 
-Surendra Naif Banerjee: who pissed away 
a! n ripe oll oge, in August 1925. Ho etiteil 
i for about forty years—for twenty of which, 
us a dully, Into whicli he eanverted it in. 19050, 
During his editorinl control of the: Bengyalee, 
he conducted it with great vigour and virility. 
When he severed his connection with it, an 
his appdittinent as oo Minister, in 1921, the 
paper rapidly wenl down, under his succes- 
‘sors: But it sank Into the very nodir af decre- 
pude when it passed under the control of-a 
South Indian journalist under whom the paper 
—1s correctly stated by tie Leader—*" steadily 
deteriorated until (here: were left only head: 
lines: and — sdwverlisemenis to read, while ifs 
politics. became foyslist"; Even the change in 
Ihr name—fron the Benyalee to Ehe. Calcutta 
Evening News—idid not and: could. not. t ali 
Huprove maliérs — And now this once lading 
nationalist organ, in Bengal, has beer acquired 
by .s communalist Muslim swndicute; «ho are 
lo conduct it for thoir own propagandist pur- 
poses, under the new name of tho Siar. of 
India, We drop i léar al the passing of the 
dd Hengalée, with Is high nationalist tradi- 
Hoss under Surendra Nath Banerlee: 


H. PIONEER. 


Born in 1505, the Pioneer (of Allahabad) 
ilied. an dle 30th of May last, and on the fal 
of June il reiuearnated uniter conilitions, wilh 
which we have imi concern, of present, Though 
it may be that the old soul survives it the new 
body; (here cun [De no. doubt. ibat the -old 
Piloncer—as. ail indepandent Anglo-Inifiun 
Journal—eensed to exist, on the date mentioned 
mhove. in iis sixty-seventh yeur, The 
Pioneer's is the last in the series of deaths of 
leading. Anglo-Indian journals, which began 
(in 1914) willy the passing away af tho 
Bomby Gacrelfe—followed by that of the 
Madras Times, the Indian Daily News, the 
Empire and the Englishman, the last three 
of Calcuita. 





of Two Dailies 


The Pioneer was startet! by Athe bite) 
Mr, George Allen as wo thriee-weekly ami 
three years later, it became» daily. Founded 
in 1565, i has os pointed out by the Miraches- 
ler Girl lant—rmuined sulsimiialiy under he 
sume praprictury for more Minn half-century. 
It woe the daily organ af the: services, going 
lo almost every. chil and mess thronghout the 
cuire amd being regarüed. as indispensable: 
for Government! üfficérs Liroughout lwdia, ti 
was very distinctive of the old British India, 
now bo conmplettty passed pwway. tis form, 
Auring Wie Brealer pürb of iis aliosi seventy 
wears, hui been essentiully unaltered, am] in 
Hs successful period if printed — vorv.— imnaimy 
advertisements, T til n remarkable list of 
contributors, in which could be found) the 
Hames of masi of the men who rote tà eniinence 
in the Ailministration, from the dave of 
John. Lawrence to those of Lord Beuding.. 
In inter years its anti-indian — editoriul 
lone was, to some extent modified. Link— 
“il with the Pioneer was the Civil amu 


Military Guzetle (of Lahore) the paper 
on. whieh Rudyard Kipling served his. 
apprenticeship. The Allahabad daily has 


had some abit editors: but none wliose work 
and services made him of conspicuous import- 
anes. The «seni-officlal elaracter of the pauper 
woulil probably account. for that, 


The Pioneer was befriended Lv Government 
und if became, a Govermnent organ, TH ex- 
pluined — Governinent's — attitude im public 
tritters and thas helped to auther public gwil- 
Will for a Government Mat couhil not speak. 
for itself. Slowly hut surely, high. Govern- 
nent alficials were encouraged to write for it, 
and it came lo be known as. the chief orotith- 
piete of the Government of. Bis. — Endesil,: it 
claimed in 1915, “tọ bo Ihe daily newspaper 
of ihe services in India” and “one of tlie most 
influential orguus:of Angl-lodian public opi-- 
nion in the country.” That description held 
good. until very: recent times, exceptiag dariug 
Ihe period of fhe- administration òl Lord 
Curzon, who befriended the Times of Indi: 
which during his regime basked in the sun- 
sime uf. Vieeregal favour and patronage, The 
Pioneers more famous editors huve been the 
lite Mr. A. P; Sinnet, the great Theosophíist; 
ibe läte Mr. G. M: Chesney (ihe son of General 
Sir George Chesney) and Sir. Mattiand Park. 
who liter becume editor of the Cape Times, 
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Among the Ploncers best known assistint edi- 
tors was Mr, Rudyard Kipling, who served for 
seven long years ((881-TR8)), withoul ever 
rising to the post oT Ehe editor, His ininiitahble 
letters called (in. Book. Form ) * From Sea la 
Ses," first uppeéeared in the Pioneer. 

In recent years, the Píoneer underwent n 
radical change, both in its; make-up. ond. its 
policy under Mr, Howard. and later, daring 
Mr. Wilson's regime; iis writings, editorial ani 
üther, partially lüst deir crusted old son- 
servalive. flavour, and displayed a spirit 
of  hberai-mindedness; Bui attempts to 
resuscitate and mm it on the old. lines 
eviilently proved tbortive, amd it passet 


awny, at the-end of Muy lust, uumourned even 
by iis AnglaIndian conlemporaries, 

So fur as politically-winded Indians 
are coticernmol, the Ulsappearanes Of Ure 
Pioneer will nof menn mq serious loss as 
—exeept during the short. regime. of Mr. 
Wilsm—it wus invariably hostilé to their 
aspirations, and offen indulged in of- 
fensive and proviralive lansuade, As for 
its pulley unil prospects under the new — Junilo- 
British proprictary body, we refrin from 
making s farecast about iL We prefer to wuit 
and see, uml we muy return to this subject in 
a ister issue of the Hinduslan Neview, 





The Nes of ihe Cae | 


SIR. DORAB TATA. 


Ey the death of Sir Dorab Tata, India hus 
lost a real captain of industry, à (rie philan- 
first, 9 benefacior of the public amd a 
simple, conscientious ad sympathetic niu. 
He kept aloft- the reputation. of his renowneil 
father, the late  MrJumshedil — Nussarwanjt 
Tata, the greatest industrial’ pioneer. The 
success of his life was mainly doe lv the 
singleness of purpose with whieli he devoled 
himsel to the development of Indian 
industnes, amd fo the promolion of 
the greal industrial schemes conceived by his 
‘father, 

Sir Dorab wis born in Bombay on August, 
27. 1559, anil in his sixteenth year he was sent 
to. England. for his education. Fur (two yeurs 
he renmned with a private tutor und ilum 
went to Cains College, Combridge. On retorn 
to Initia, in 1870, be joined St, Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and graduiled in Arts in 1882. dn 
his veunger days both in lmHü and. England, 
he took a keen interes| in sporis, partieuluüriy 
alhiletics and started the-Bombay High School 
Athletic Associali guid wae alas ane of the 
founders of the Parsi Gymkhana and jis View 
Presiden! for many years. [He waa one of Lhe 
founders of the Willingdon Sporis Club brought 


io existence in Bombay lò bring Englishmen 
and Indians together, Tle was aiso a menier 
nf iter Bombay Presidency Olympic Games: 
Associution and a Member of ibe MEE 


ly 1012 Sir Boral proposed lo endow a 


achool of Tesearch in Tropical Medicine “in 


Indio ond to associate the scheme with Banga- 
lore, hut Hb dropped far want of neécesssary 
support, Luter on, he again offered to enilow 
a School of Tropieal Medicine ani) Aygiene in 
Bombay, aml an institute of Medical Researeh 
al Delhi, bui the Government retused the offers 
on finaneclal grounds. The greatest work of 
Sir Doral's was lo give pescetient effeet ta the 
eremi industrial schemes which lis futher had 
left him às à legacy; aml for which he had 
received necessary training during tli- earlier 
purt of his business career. In. 1884. he enter- 
ed tus father’s business anil tle preat käsni 
that hè imal jearnt there—efiicieney, organisa 
lion amil ktiow ledge of technique, stood him 
ur good. stead ihrowghout his career. 


Sir Doral: Tata's Fame wlll Texans rest 
un the three great ochtevements of his: he 
iron oat steel works al Jamshedpur, the. ty- 
dro-electrie power schenies, and the Research: 
Instituly it Bangalore. His public D 
lions were in the direction of encoir 
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scientie amd literary reseurcl. He endowed 
a chair of Sanskrit at the Bhandarkar institute 
ni Poom amd anhalifived the researches of 
many a deserving asholas, partieuluriy (hose 
wha desired! ta throw Further igh upon Lhe 
history of (he Parsis, Both he and his brother, 
the late Sir Ratanfi Tata, took a practical inter- 
ws in the education of women. Their hene- 
[aclios were nol confined tò Indii, Sir 
atanji, m a time of disbress, sssisied — Dadse 
Indians who were in confiicl wiih the South 
African — Government, Tm recent years Sir 
Doruhji gave £25,000 to the University of 
Cambridge for the equipment of laboratories 
in the Schoo} of Engineering. The University 
then elected hin an Honorary Fellow of his 
eld college, Gonville and. Cains, 2. distinction 
hell only ly eblit other nien, amd Div en olber 
than born outstile Europe. 

Ever sinee bis wife's death, Sir Dorab hail 
been anxious to make some kind of settlement 
üf his enormons property, both moveable and 
immovealle, and. before he sailed for. Errope 
last spriug, he had the trust deed prepared 
whieh covered propertics worth over Iiree 
crores ol rupeex  Apari from this. great trust, 
Sir Dorub álsa set apart. a sum of As. 2) lakha 
for instituting acholurships for research work 
Hi eémineocllon will «hal are known us Imcur- 
nile diseases, particularly the malignant type 
of anemia which caused the death of Lady 
Meherhai Tuta. 

Owing to the unique postion he held as: une 
of the ereat industrinlists of his time he re 
frained from tuking pari du politics, thus 
fillowing the footsteps of his father, but he 
was al heart a stsunch nationalist. 

MK. R. &. BAJPAI. 
We are grieved to record the sudden àmi 
prenuilure death of Mr, Ruma Shankar Bajpai, 
Diréeclor of Information, Government of India, 
whó vus (along with Dr. Bushbrook Williams) 
the founder of Central Publicity: Office, during 
the Home Membership of Sir. Willium Vincent 
when Sir Te| Batudur Saprü was the Law 
Member. His knowledze of men and matters 
proved puirticulirty oseful to the Government. 
Mr. Bujpal, who was 46 years at the time of 
his death, was the elilest son of. Bal Baluulur 
Sitla Praxad-Bajpai, nów Chiel Justice In Jaipur 
Slute- Two of his brotliers;: Mr. G. S. Bajpal end 
Mr, SS. Bajpai, are members of the Indian 
Civil Service, the former being at present 
Secretary to the Government of tndig in the 
Department of Eduestion. After leaving 
Lincoln's fon College, Oxford, in 1914, where 
he ook the degrees of B.A, and BCL, he 


practised far y while at the Bar, mainly in 
Caleuttü. Tn 1820 he Joined as ar Officer (on 
special duty] ttie Central Bureau of informi- 
lian, and nlyu: actéd. for à while us Secretary 
fo tiv Stuf Selection Board. Ho became 
Depotwy Director of the Bureau: in 1925, amit 
continued to hohl this post thronghonl the 
period of: Mr. Contmnn's. directorship, oficiat- 
ing 2» Director at various times. in 1920 he 
became idus Director, He was a member of the 
Legislntive: Assenmibly during more than one 
term; Mr. lHajpais death will te very keenly 
feli: Ds a side circle of friemds throngtoat Indus 
He was popular in the libby with the: mem- 
hers of ihe, Assembly, and |t was offer) Hix 
influence thal prevented the axe falling on 
his: department. His kindness, his defight 
in olmtrnsive Nispituily, and his unswerving 
persenmul lovalies, endesred him (do all with 
whom he came in close contact, and bv bis 
death the Government have heen deprived: of 
Ihe services of a valued and capahle officer—a 
(acl ip which testimany has heen borne nifi- 
cially in the Garelfe of Indio, 


PANDIT KESHAV RAÙ. 


Pandit Keshav Hao; ex- judge. of ihe High 
Court af Hyderabad (Deccan), was a prominent 
Arya Sumajisl, « keen social reformer and a 
philanthrepist. Hie wey the fest Hinds ‘High 
(Court Judge in the Nizam’s Dominions. The 
Pandit wos a striking example of 9 self-mado 
man, Born of a poor family in a village in 
the Hyderaball State, he went to Gulbere al 
an eariy age und aller scholing himsell pri- 
valely obtnined o post as n petty elerk in ‘the 
Tehsil oifice und. set himself to study law in 
lis spare time and suceecded in — obtaining n 


‘std of a fhind-grude nlemder. He then came 


lo fiydernbud. City, set up a proctice-as à High 
Court Vakil nml succeeded: so wel] that hebe- 
eame s lemder of (he local Bar. He way elée- 


ted to the Byvderalisd Legislative Coaneld ai. 


in 1922 was appointed œ High Court Judge 


Which position he held till 1923. He was a 


very keen aocial reformer of the. Gokhale 


sehonl aud i wis he who introdaced the Hindu 


Widow Remarriage BiN in tho  Hwderabuid 
Legisliive Council in spite. of considerable 
appüsition from 3 seetion of his. innista. 
The litle Mr. Keshar Hao was the acknowledg- 
wil fender of the Hindi community in that 
Site un ne good canse. that solicited his: 
support fallod to gel lt. His donations were. 
over a lakh of rupees umi the Decean. Ediren- 
lion = Society ond the Servants of initia 
Society were. the: special objects of his pride: 
and- affection, 
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MRS. SWARNA KUMARI DEVIL. 


The tate: Srimathi Swarna Kumari «Devi 
(Mrs. J, Gihosal), is well known: as the great 
Rengilee lilerateur. anil i pioneer of women's 
movement, education abd culture in Bengal. 
She was the fourth daoughter of the late 
Mubarshi Devendrauath Tagore amd in elder 
sister of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. She re 
ceived her early. education at home aml hail 
her Hieray training imd inspiration fron lier 
brothers, Dwijondranath and Jyotindranath, 
Coming in contact with the great reformer 
Bartanu Lahiri «he embraeed Brshimoisun simi 
she married Mr. Jaüükinath Ghosal Lt was 
Jonuakmuti'’s advanced: social ideas combined 
with those of Swarms Komori Devi's brother, 
the tate Mr. Sutvermbranalh Tagore thal ei- 
conraged her fo duwe uf Ue Purdah inire thun 
iiif a century ago She wes the frst huty joirni- 
tisi; to take up the vditorship of the Bengiter 
monthly mssixine, ihe harawi? founded by 
her brothers | Dwijemdlranathln: mil. Jovtinilra- 
noth: in 1877. She edited il wilh remarkable 
suecess from 1854 to 1910 barring the period 
from 1895 Lo 1006, Tn TS she sdarled a balis 
n&kociation clled "Sakhi Samiti" with a view 
to promote [rien intercourse among Indian 
ladies. and lo foster in them the growth of an 
active and enlightened intercourse in the wel- 
fare of (he country, do provide sa home for unl 
rluewe poor Hinde girfs and to assist them 
iu the @ncourngement: and developmen of 
Indiam arts and industries, When the sixth 
aessions of jhe fiiin Nalional Congress. wae 


held at Calcutta. in 1800, It was for Ube first 
Hine attended by Indian idv delegates, one 


of whom being. Mrs; Ghosal. 


Srimutli SWEETI Eurniari Devi for 
nearly mif n 
literntore with iur valuable ooniribulions 
bs pwoel, novelist, oramalial anid aung 


writer, oni ln reeognilion of hor eminent ser- 


vices Lo. Bengulee: Jfiteralure she. was awarded 


ihe Jagatterinf Gold: Medal by the Calcutta 
University iid in 1820, when the Bengal Liler- 
ary Conference Jill ils 291 ‘sessions ni 
Bhowanipore, sho occupied the presidential 


chair anid delivered w mos! interesting widress.. 


Mrs. Ghosal ajways took keen interest in, the 
affairs. of the Widows [miisi] Home al 


Ballygunge founded hy her daughter, the late: 


Srimaihi fliranmoxee Devi ani  bequeatlied 


the copyright of all hier hooks hesilles a. gulm- 


tantial dfonullon for two stipends fo 1he imsli- 
tution. 


century. enriched  Bengalee 


BABU JAGANNATH DAS. 


= 

Iti the death of Baby Jagannath Dos the 
indi literary world has Tosi one of Hie dis- 
lingnished pocts. He belonged to n respectable 
Agrawal family of Delhi, where his forefathers 
hid held bigh offices during Moghul rule.. 
Jagannath Das, everi in his boyhonl éamo in 
frequent contact with poets: and himself 
developed a love for pociry af a very carly 
axe. His poem "Harischunidrga" (based on the 
puraznic story) raised him to fame in the Hindi 
literary world, in time he came to occupy. 
tery prominent place among the Bnj-Blusim 
pols, fis "Gasgsvaliram" — was — given a 
liting reception by ull lovers of poetry, ami 
was honoured by the Hindüstani Academy hiy 
the award of its. volued prize, Only a: few 
months buck was published the -poem 
“Ldhiava-Shatak” which i, a piece of exqui- 
aie workmanship. showimg 4 heautiful eom- 
inuntion of poetical imagmation and mastery 
uf thu portic technique, Hesliles: making his 
own coplribitions to ihe (reassures ol Hindi 
poelry, Babu JIagaunath wü& equally euger to 
bring old gems before modern readers, in all 
lheit splendour and  grundeur. He devoted 


Years of Iubour of Ive bo bring out san sutlici- 


lic ond Pally — unnotale] edition of Biharia 
"5atsui- During his Jast years lje Was en 
gel in bringing ool similar editions of the 
fumi Rakthe poets, Surdas and A^anditas. 
His deat is n very erent loss lo the: develop- 
ment of Hindi literature. 


ME. SHIBESHWAR BATAL:: 

The prémshure — anl sulilen death, in his 
Hul veur, feom failure of hearts ariion of 
Mr. Siubesliwar Duval; Governmueat Meader in 
Hie Patio High Court, has cast a deep gloom 
over tte legal and setial circles in Patna, Nor 
is HM ool all surprising, for the deceused was 
one Of the most brilla products OF the 
Caleaita University amd had practised with 
greal success since the inauguration of the 


Patna High Court. in 1916. As was remarked 


by the Chief Justice in (he course of the re 
ference made by Dim on behali of the fuli 
Ronch ol the- Court, the deceased who hod a 
frail body and he uso siilfered partially from 
defective &ye-sight, had his great inlets, and 
his boundiess energy and bis grent legal learn- 
ing mare Hun made up for his physical ilefeets, 
ind fhe possessed strength of character and a 
skill in advocacy which won siinbration alike 
of me Bench and the Bar. For the fist ten 
years he had, ably conducted 9 weekly legal 
journal—The Patna Low Times—which hail 
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survived Lis tompetitors aud rivals in thé same 
feld.. H will keep his memory alive amongst 
lawyers in this province for time to come, but 
apart from it alf, his loss is irreparable to the 
sücial eircles ln Behor in general and lu Patra 
in particular, for as emphasised by -Sir All 
liam in the course of his remorks on the 
pension of reference in the High Court, it 
was is m mun that Mr. Shibeshvar Daval was 
loved and réespectod most by all sections anil 
communities in the province. Given the 
normal period of human life, there can be no 
doubt thatche would have gone very fur. Tf fs 
a tatter af profound sorrow Uial in the course 


al these three years, Bebar has Jost three 


hrillianf young. men, each of them ent off ip 
Ihe prime of life with a brilliant career before 
each of Lem —Mr. Harnrandam Lal Nandkeolyar 
in 1030, Mr. Shambhu Saran in 1931 and now 
Mr. Shibeshwar Dayol in the current Year, 


MR, 8; VEDAMURTHL 


By the death of Mr, 5. Vedamurthi, India aod 
Hormia have lost a true patriot, à. progressive 
politiciun ond a veteran — journalist. Mr. 
Yedamurthi was born in 1865 jn a village in 
the Tinnevelly district, im. the Madras Presi- 
ileney, amid affer graduating himself From the 
Trivandrum Callege set to stuily for the Law, 
litt journalism having a fascinalion for him. 
he underwent training under the iate Mr. G. 
Subramania lyer, the first Editor of the Hindu 
aii) for the next eight) years he filled various 
kigh and responsible offices under the Mudrus 
Government. He then started am English 
weekly ealled the People's Guardian. and. soon 
left his favourite work and proceeded to 


England in. connection with the Swadeshi 


Steam Navigation Company do  purchisy 
two vessels om iis behalf. His siwy in 
England was. short and on his return 
lo Mudras lie proceeziled to Mingom where be 


chased a book-sellers’ establishment, 


‘sturted: the Rangoon Pally: Mail, He associn« 


ted himself with. public work and strongly 
advocated the nsefniness-of Burma's inclusion 
into the Montford scheme of reforms. 1n 
1910.20. Mr, Vedamurilii helped the  deputa- 
lion Of the Ayurvedic and Unami "Tibbiys 
College, Dell, and il was mainly through his 
efforts that the said cause was popatarised in 
Burma. He was the founder of the indinn 
Association, Burma, which crystallised Indian 
public opinion in Burma, anil in 1923 he be- 
came a Member of the Council of State where 
for three years he renilered good work. On 
aceount of his declining age he retired. from 
publie WHfe, hub in his own tunostentotions 
way he was serving. the Motherland: Onfy. 
recently he removed himself to Delhi and 
al Rishikesh he met with his tragic end, in the 
waters of the Ganges, 


MK. FRAMROZ TARAPOREVALA. 


Mr. Framroz Dinshaw Taraporevaly was 
Ihe head of the firm of Messrs. Turaporevala: 
àml Sods—the well-known firm of book-sellers- 
ami publishers—which came (hto existence 
nearly forty years ago, when his mother pur 
which 
was being then ron under the name of Cooper, 
Mailon and Co, The mame was then changed 
am Mr, Framroz Taraporevala anid | his Ihree 
brothers conducted the business, which wus 
largely extended during the War. After working 
in partnership for some time, the eldest brother 
separated, and Mr. Framraz Taraporevals be- 
cime the hewl of the ^ frin, The firm male 
large profits out of the business in the course 
nf years, and if is now one of the largest firms 
of booksellers and publishers, with a reputa- 
tian that bas spread not only all over Indiis, 
but even us fur as Europe. The Inte Mr. 
Framroz.Taruporevula was 63 years old af the 
time of his death. 





Criticisms, Discussions and Comments 


"DIP" ON SOVIET. 


Tax Dip Narain Singhs fave given their im- 
pression of Soviet Russia in The  Hingdustan 
Review of which: Mr, Sachehidananda Sinh is 
the Editor. Bath Mr. and Mrs. Dip Narain Singh 

are greal travellers- Mr, Dip Narain Singh 
ed time amid his great travels to goto two 
pinces—un Indian prison and Soviet Russia. 
In Russia, alltravellera are dependent entirely 
on the Govérmmenl unless they have pals 
among the  Hussiuns. The Dips Hke other 
travellers must have been dependent on the 
tourist agencies which Ihr Soviet. Govermmerl 
cantrula, like any Gther traveller. Bul being 
oll travellers they have managed fo observe 
much that is- useful. and informing. Mr. Sinha 
deserves to be congratulated for having 
squeezed out their impressions for tlie benefit 
of the public, We found them interesting and 
we have no doubt our readers: will share our 
view. The Dips have. nob aimed at anything 
picluresque or panegsric, They have given à 
rambling Lilk of what they saw and fell when 
Hiey were roaming in the land of the Cznrs 
that were. If the Dips were ty write a book 
of travels, if must make Bool reading Hut 
the trouble is fo ket these hustlers to settle 
down ip same place and give sometime seri- 
ously to put to writing all thal they hive: sern 
amd heard in their world-wide iruvels. 


a LI Ņ 
MR. SACHCHIDANANDA SIKHA 


Will Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha accept my 
sougestion? His old friends expect him to 
write his “Recollections.” Mr. B. C. Pal and 
Sir Surendranalh have recordet heir recollec- 
lons: Bsbu Ambika Clhinrin Mazumdar found 
time ta write ħiss Impressions. Mr. Sinha 
who is a good writer ought to give the worlil 
his reminiscences: Friend of Gokhale amd 
Maiavivaji, Das und Basu, Mr. Sinha has o 
world of recollections in his brain. Bul why 
should pot the world know them? In has 
beautifully got-up Hindustan Review, he 
can stori giving his readers a glimpse of the 
great duys that were when Mr. Sinha played 
an important part. Apart fron) politics, there 
is so nich to say about the personalities whose 
company Mr, Sinha kept. Biographical sketches, 
personal reminiscences, recollections of 
men anil things and political diaries are cam- 


mon in the West but-so uncommon jn Indla: 
—Nhaiy Herald, ( Lahore ). 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW, 

The Daily Nerald of Lahore has recently 
maille a suggestion to Mr. Sachehidannnda 
Sinha which has onr wholehenrted approval. 
It invited him to write hls reminiscences. |t 
is om pity thil in this direction the Indian. 
mit! hes not worked witli enthusiastle dil- 
gence, lough falenb is not ‘wanting. This: 
may be partly doc to the fact that in India, 
even the men who hare bees privileged to 
play a leading purt in publie life are nol 
known to keep n diary. It ls somethmg to be 
thankful for that Babu. Surendra Nath Banerji 
an Babu Bepin Chandra Pal left hehini Ihem 
volumes. of their memories. But ta be able 
lo appreciate the lines better and the work 
dome by those who Jaboured hard for the 
nalional regeneration, we wanl more books 
like "A Nation in the Making’ at) ‘Memories: 
of My Life aud Times.” We have o gll to 
expect men like Mr, Chintamani ond Mr. 
Sinha to give us the benefit of (heir experi- 
euce, knowledge, powers of observation, and 
literary facully. Mr. Sinha has an ohvious 


ndeuuiuge over Mr. Chintamanl, numiely, plenty 


of leisure, and if is no smal) factor, He, 
therefore, ought to set himself to do what is 
bound !o be a work of absorbing interest, A 
distinguished. politician, d facile writer and 
speaker, a great pütron of learning, and a 
splendid host, Mir, Sinko is ane of the out- 
standing personalities in North India, whose 
recollections are worth chronicling New 
Thought. (Alluhabad.) 

The current number of the Hindustan 
Review (for April-June 1992) has an ungaually 
aliraciive literare bil of fare, including 
articles on "The Latest Indo-South African 
Agreement” by the. BRL Hon, V. S. Srinivusa 
Sasiri; "The Romance of Mohenje-Daro^" by 
Mr. Eotlan. Lall, and “Impressions ol Soviet 
Russia” hy Mr. and Mrs. Deep Narain Singh: 
The Editor, founder and proprietor, Mr. 
Sachchidananila Sinha, is to be congratulated 
on the high Hlerary level he has always 
maintained In this the premier review of 
India, the conduct of which to him has 
from tbe beginning been purety a labour of 
love —The Eusterm Times, (Lahore). 





The " Hindismian Beine" d repreecatalive af [her 
lizher intellectual [ify of mia ma enables i: to learn 
Ihe theaghiys mb are mglluüing her eutlivaled eirzles. 
ls nrtiéies pre of expecial, valle from o polllical aod 
philosuphireni! pant a view aml dp eecuples aniong 
Indian periailicile a positlun analogous (6 thet of the 
" Ningleenth  Centüurr." oF the " Fortetghhis Beetew,"— 
"United. Empire" (Monthly Organ of the Toyal Expire 
eae, Ldime nee) , 





Founded in 1900 by Mr. Sache 





ritis  remders aa showing the tonl of thettght— 

philsmophicz!, —literwry — mná — politicsl—atumg — ihe 

shurcted grises of Unite —* "Teo" Loniian. 

The ** HLninstan: Review = la of expeclul value aa Lifting 

ihi brali cup of bulla sid Telling me see Ue Ibonghts 

d" are moving in frr edurnted mind.—The late Mr. 
. TF. Stad du hus "üeview uf Tu'vimrwy". London 
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An Appraisal 


By Nagendra Nath Gupta. 


Governments are jike flocks of sheep. This 
eos a startling statement, bul H is Hlerilly 


true, | have in mind normal Govermnents, that 


is, Where there is ne question of an alien rile; 
ihe Government 35 well 35 (he people belinta to 
the summe race and are natives of the samr coun- 
Irv: the ruled do. nof complain that the rulers 
arë foreigners who have nothing in common 
with the children of tho soil and whose wily 
Dbject ix 10 exploit the resources of the comitey 
am) the pesple, This latter farm óf Govern- 
neni is abnormal and by iis very milure must 
he of short duration, because what is unnatural 
cannot be permanent. 

Governments are like locks of sheep becanse 
they all go to the same way; where one leads the 
rest follow amd there is no new palli, no new 
objective, no fresh initiative. The few rule the 
many, and (he few firmly belleve thal they can 


always bend the many to their will, Onei- 
nally, the right of kingshlp belonged lo the 
best and ablest man among his fellow-men. 
The king was chosen, either openly or lacitly. 
No man wis born a king, but had to qualify 
himself for lhis offiee; Confucius deplored the 
existence Of a hereditary monarchy nè a sign 
at degeneration. Hereditary kings were estab- 
lished by two causes: first the concentration of 
power in the king und the people around him; 
the accumulation of wealth which represents 
the sinews of war; second, the general ond 
hahitual ineria of Hie people and. their reluc- 
Wite to uct always in concert and to. sssert 
Wiemselves. They let things be done for them, 
they submit 10. the dictation of the few rulers, 
oblivious of the fact that they are the real 
masters all the Lume. 


on CTHE IHNDUSTAN REVIEW 


{tis the ErdifTerenee aud apathy of the people 


Mint huse eneouraged the extravagant. andl qice- 
posters thins of the hundfnls of milers. 


Dynastic rule is dug to the nequiescence of tlie 


peapie. ach: too indolent to examine the quati- 
lleutirs of every successive king. “To lie same 
curse must he altribulted the myth of the divine 
Fight af kings. for no divinity ever intervenes 
svhien an exusperated people pulls a king doven 


from his throne nnd drives. him out or puts 
him fo death; Neither king nor captum, hus: 


any power other than what he derives from his 
people. A king speaks glibly of ‘his subjects” 
us Tf the people are his to trample upon at will 


In-aucient. India the Klug wae the Mali and ihe: 


subjects were praja, wr his children. Every 


unit of tine power of 4 Ring. comes from the 


people over whom he rules; the army is recrui- 
ted from the people, the police comes from The 
people, all officers, civil and military, come 
from Ihe: people. When a king culls himsell 
Uhe lirst servani 3 the people, he utters the 
Erith, bii most king- look upan themselves as 
the lords nnd. masters of the destinies of their 
people, durzzlis by the trappings of royalty and 
enhivhidened by ihe posession uf. armed farce, 


[n the majority of instances the king is an 
indoient coal pieasore-sceking individual 
betuna the kingdom comes to him by inher 
lance and he ha done nothing tà win it. d 
ily when hie: possesses 3 strong imdividuality 
und a marked propensily for gan!) ar evil (dal 
he-enurta Tar anything. The Government that 
is carried of im his nume 1s in [he hans. of a 
low people wlio wet acetone! to the habit of 
haying their own way bir alb things. They 
cummuni ami the pecple obey; they demand 


an) the-people pay. [font any Hime the people: 


murmur they are silenced by the armed or 
uürgsübsed powrr of ihe finvermment. All 
Lovernments: have the firm-conviction thal thes 
are tech ronger Dan the people und. (bes 
never realise iheir weakness until it is too 
lai Tt is. because all Governments nre alike 
Hat they ulleriy fall to tuke nóle-of Ue varying 
momi of ihe people: They govern. well. or 


ties govern iil, but ley are imperyious t in- 
fhuences from milside, they. cun never — reail 
aright igna of. tanger, the prolonged possess. 
ion of power mnkes them contemptuons of the 
utfricmdiiness üf[ the people ünud hadless al 
prolesl und) remdinstrotice, Governments ore 
like thoughtless Mocks of sheep thal io up à 
precipice and then plunge hend; forenmóst into 
ihe deep sen below. 


Sof that there are no. exceptions: There is 
indeed no rule -without.an exceplion.. Perhaps 
Ihe most. remarkable iistinee: of zn dnler- 
staniling (Government, entirely free from the 
ovine imsHinet, is thal of Japan, The erin 
dual system of. feudal Government, with the 
invisible and holy Mikado aid the Shogun, the 
head of the army; as the two emblems of 
authority, disappeared like inagic and Japun 
nülapied herself tu the now onder of things witli 
sesreely an effort. Here the Government anil 
the people were thinking anil working in nni- 
son and there wos-no conflict. Japan stepped 
ouf from the past into the present by a) most 
natural transition, the Government being quitt 
wilde-uwubke to the ow forces moving ii ‘the 
werk. England might be timed as another 
cxerplion Hail it aot heen ‘for the fact that a 
king's head was. brought to the block as: ihe 
price of the change apd after winning her own 
freedom she has proceeded to take away the 
frecilom of other peoples: 


(OF the want Of insight oo the part of a 
Government à mosl striking abject-lesson is Ihe 
Freneh Revolution. "The people of. France hail 
their own Government, that is do say, the king, 
the ministers, 1he- gendarmerie, [he army were 
all French. They were all Frenchmen wid yet 
lhe Governed, coulil nob have. been less in 
louch with the people had if. been an. utterly: 
alien. Government, All signs ol ineréusine 
dissalisfmetion passed. unnoticed and unheeded. 
The Court was a dazzting sink of corruption 
und viet. The mistresses of ihe kings were 
sarro with greater maguiticownee than the 
Liwful queens, The nobility took ils cue fram 
ihe court, Probably in ne other country were 
Ihe people so completely despised os in France. 
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The ward sel to designate tren) waa the same 
as that sed for dogs—coanille, The arish 
orals in the provinces and the cittes.— (rented 
lhe people os the dirt tmder their feet. 
H was never peull&od for o minnent tht there 
ecu ie bay dasger from the. people, The 
Government Wal ihe police and the army, and 
my rising tool be casily suppressed, The 
Court and the aristocracy were rolling im sinful 
extravagance while: Ihe people were lungeritig 
Tor breab 

Did any Minister of France or the Freieli 
Govermiuwcnt do anything to avert the fule tliat 
wus rushing forward to overwhelm king uml 
Government amd the nohility in one common 
run? To the enl they remained iu blissful and 
conteinpéuous ignorance, nud did nothing to 
metl Ihe ilemimids aor Hie people or mend their 
owl ways, Was tol (lie Goverinmment all-power- 
fol and what juul ii bo fear fran fhe eunuille, 
like vociferous but impotent tubtle? Dowis, 
the sixteenth of that name, himself free from 
tire sins of Ins fathers but the-saerifice for tie 
evil wrought by thom, foolishly anid i wes n 
revolt when he heard of the rising of Lhe people 
whl saw the mol in front af his palace, but 
was srimly correeteil and toll i was a revoli- 


lon. The ragged army of the; caunille und the: 


sunsculottes: pulled down the frowning stone 
fortress of the Bastille Hike: s homse of tarda mil 
raseid it lu the ground. When Red Revolution 
broke out king, queen and aristocrats were 
slaughtered like sheep, for (hey represented the 
Government. During the Hundred Days of the 
Terror France. ran rivers of blood ond the 
children of jhe Revolntion itself perished in 
Hlionsands, Thul was the awful vengeance or 5 
Trongied wall maddened people. 


Before the cataclysm seas upon them the 
French Government must have proted of Law 
and. order like all other Governments and must 
have protested its anxiety to avert Llowlehed 
and onarchy.- France passed thiroughi tho inost 
frightful horrors of anarchy. anl blind blood: 
3hed, hut tbe French. people aud patiam are nol 
extinct. It is oniy the: sin-dadon (Government 
and fhe aristocracy Lol hove disappeared, 


overmmen] amy cune and go, but He peopie 
go on lor ever- M is Ehe people thot hold) thie 
destiny of i a in Mic hüllow' of their 
hands anl nob the Government tht plays Hie 


part of. Providence towards (he people, 


There have been Tew Governmonts within 
the memory of history, more absolute; despotic 


and powerful than the Geverument of Russia 


under the Tsars. IE was a rule: or iron—iron 
drawn out red bob [rom the Ure; The peaharit 
and the cilizen could scureely siiri under the 
Iron eel that laid flattened them out. Order 


Was inafitalied by the rathless nse of the 


lustinuls, the cold deserts and — the deadly 


quicksilver tines of Siboria were filled wilh 


nen and xwomen bumnished with ar witu 
triol. f| was the éroshind  tyrunny of the 
Turssian Goverinient thal called Nihilism (nto 
belmg—a blind declaration of a venilelta against 
u ruthless syste af —aclininistrafion, The 
Gavernment wuvnt on its relentless way, never. 
ilóubting its strength or ils ability lo destroy 
lhe organisation and conspiracy of (he 
Nihilists, No ahomination and uo horror were 
spüre iii ihe eenteless efforts fo terminite 
Hie Niliilists.. Neither the Russians nor any 
other people conld bave ever believed that the 
areal white Tsar and his irresisiilily powerful 


Government would be lapped of Uke the rotten 


branch of a irbes What eduld be mightier or 
iure Invincible than the Imperiul Government 
of Dussia, but it is ihat Government which hins 
vanished while (he people of Russia are im the 
throes of the birth of a new form of Govern= 
ment. 


Is it necessmnry To mulliply Instisees, bo Wen. 
Hon Germany, Auslriz, Turkey, (China, or to 
elle the authority of histary? All Governments 
have trenton tie same path: and all have gone 
the same way. The more powerful und despo- 
tic the Government the heavier and greater Its 
fal When there: is ubsolute gutocrüey, ihi 
inimeiliale und. jnevituble reaetion is invariulily 
anurcehy atid Hen a gradial restoration of order 
fram chaos. Every form of despotism ds) wae 
pation of powers Lint eatmot pornully belong 
lo any individual or group af individuals, aid 
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conseqnenily mo aulocratic Government) lasts 
verv long. The French or the Russian Govern- 
met wider Hie Bourbons or the Touenofts 
wae pol 4 forcign Goverument, bul by conti- 
nued repression Ho pissed HA oww denth 
sentence, Every powerful Government lias 8 
‘false notion nol only of its strength bul of 
permanence. 

Most culpable is the constan! use by every 
Government aboot to fall of sounding phrases 
and maxims of justice. No Government, 
whether of the Tsara ia Mussia or the Sultans 
of Turkey, has ever admitted that it ever did 
any wrong. The Manchu idvnasty of Chinu in- 
Hicled the most frightful torture on its subjects 
in the nome of the Jaw. The sanctity and 
inviolability of the low has. been emphasised 
and enforced by crime of every  descriplion. 
No mob violence can compare withthe orga- 
nised butehery uim massacre carried oul-by 
many Governinents In miny lands. And when 
a Government embarks on go policy of 
systematic violence the end is in sight. 

Thé fort mist te ngain emphasised that we 
ure here cancerned only with natural Govern- 
iments, thal is, Goveruments (hal ure nol foreign 
and were mot originally established by either 
invasion, force or frond. 1t is the continued 
possession of power that tends to make-a 
Government! arbitrary and seif-willed, and to 
maintain by force whol Ht cannot rela hy 
persuasion. All thal sich a Government can 
itpend upod is the submission of the peuple, 
the habit of obedience, the reluctance of the 
people fo challenge the authoriiy of the 
Government or to resist lis. power. The 
Government of Bussig under the Tsars was 
nothing more or less (hun « systematised bruts- 
fitv. It drove Ihe monjit und the common 
people 4o s slate of helpless error while j 
section of the more intelligent people. was 
incessantly conspiring bo meet lerrar willi 
Lerror. Nolwithstonding his guards, the sceret 
ad: the publie police which -gannded him das 
and night nu man's ife was more unsafe thon 
hut of fhe Tsür of Hassia, He tired. In perpe- 
(nal fear of liis life and more Han one Tsar was 
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‘assassinated in spite of all the — precautions 


taken, fo protect him, 

Tw. all countries in whieh the Government is- 
indigemus and nul foreign His lorgulten that 
the Government is part of the people and the 
whole is grealer than the part. All ultimate 
asuthormny nnd the final power must vest in the 
people. The power of s Government iš, 
derived from ihe sequiescence and support of 
fhe people. Whenever the Govermment refuses 
to move with (he times or Lie forward move- 
ment of the people it is bound to be superseded 
at overthrown, The reason why 40 many 
Governments have only brief spel) af exis- 
tence is: that they have p tendency to become 
rigid and to Imagine themselves Invincible in 
heir strength, They come to beleve, © quile~ 
erroneously, of course, thal their power is 
independent of the people, It is tor the: 
Governmnet fo command and for the people ta 
obey. 

In the-cuse of most Governments it is nob 
merely. à matter of history repeuting itself, Init 
a stronge fatality that seems. to be in store for 
them. ‘There is the same conception of u 
inonopoly of wisdom, the sume — arrogant 
assumption of infallihility, Me sme hollow 
shihboleths ahbontb jistice onl the maintenance 
of order, Governments base their claim to 
wisdum on their right lo make liaws. As legis- 
latars they maintain that they frame und pass. 
laws for tlie promotion of the well-being of the. 
people, for the proper administration of justice, 
lhe growth of a general sense ol security. If 
however, the laws of all Governments, past and 
present, were lo. he serutinised they would 
furnish ample evidence of every form of Pitman. 
weakness imormee, cruelty, barbarity end 
savage ferocity. There is hardly any crime 
that has nol been al sometinie or other, in some: 
country of olber, awictloned by the authority 
of the tow, Fiendish tortures contrived by 
demonine ingenuity were inflicted us à legiti- 
mute part of the mlministration of the law, 
Murder of every Kine) was. legalised, there was 
nao hamiliation and no outrage thal wos spared 
by the inw, Lt was the low (heat ordered a 
man's bands àmi less do be wrenched off by 
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horses driven by the tosh in different 
directions; wise legislators thought I quite pro- 
per Hint a mun shohi be banged For steuling 
s horse or s sheep, oud that men and won 
should be burned alive af the stake: it was ai 
eeclesivstic law Mint decree that men should 
be driven mad: by a continous drip of waler 
on the shaven head, or the tickling of the 
soles of the feet by a feather: il was perfectly 
lawful for men to die under (he kaoul, or to 
be hénten (o iesthi by split iuwimbons, All hese 
Mrngs and a hundred alher farms of hideous 
torture were carried put for maintaining law 
mn order, 


Every fiovermment that hay persed or has 
heen sapplanted by another form of Govern- 
mént bhas failed to realise thot ia the ultiuimte 
struzgle nd Goverment is more powerful than 
the people from which i derives ils power, 
There eun be only ame issue when» Govern- 
ment comes into conilict with the people ri 
governs. The mosi tyrannical or the tos! 
despotit -Goverrtuent esm onlv punish or Kill 
a cérialn number of people, A whole people 
cannol be exterminated or removed from olf 
the face of the earth, The Govermucent, being 
merely à. part of the whole, is qusily. destroyed. 
Therefore, in most countries wo find dynastic 
hinges changes th Ww form of Government, 
but the people remain ihe same, À kingdom 
may bé replaced by an empire amd an empire 
may be rejected in favour of a republic, but 
the people are à cops quantity and it is for 
them fo elect jhe form of Goyernmen! under 
which they will five. A Cesar or n Nüpoleiin, 
paxsesseil af extraordinary militury génius and 
an husalinble. ambillon, may benda whole 
halimi te his will far a time and crush all 
opposition under his heavy. iron heel, but 
Nemesis pursues him with relentless purpose 
and brings about bis downfall in its own 
appointed time, For a timo the peuple may be 
beipless am) — unable Lo resisi om autocratic 
Government or à despotie rüler, but once: tlie 


Consciousness of injustice und misrule grows 


upon then rhe dàvs of The Government or the 
tyrant are numbered, Whesever there is a 


struggle Ihe peple, ond he people aloné; mist - 
emerge triunmpliut, 

Seureely any Government ever bears ii minil 
thio undeniable faci dhiut i the lost: resort Adee 
people are mightier than any Government, 
History is seuttered ond ‘littered with the dchris 
of fallen and shattered. Governments, bul no 
Government heeds Ihe warning, no Goxerrrmend 
mindi its ways do averb disaster. Wisdom. 
démands d a Goverinent tike uny ollier- 
person should nol. insist i retalnin what i 
will. fiat what it cum, dt is better to Jose pari 
of its power ihan to lose all, but no Govern- 
ment consents:to a compromise or bo surrender 
part of its power unii it is bon Lote anil the 
Government je overwhelmed by (De rising: Hood 


of the people's wreth, All thala Government 


knows is te govern according tu its own 
methods. H never knows when the patience 
und submissiveness of the peuple are drawing 
lo un:end and they will put forth [heir kareti 
ond pull tie Government down from ihe 
height of its fancied security and trample il 
dewn in the dust. The Goverment goes ils 
wuy heedless of the signals of dunger, deaf to 
Ihe mutterings of the thunderstorm brewing 
arenmd its: hend. 


Tl is the fulse sense of security, on xA 
toil bolion of invincible power ihat leads to the 
unduing of à Governmeht.. In order to endure 


Government must be flexilile, it most adapt 


Msclf to chuangisg conditions, it must kerep a 
wntchfül eye on the barometer of. pojrulur 
lemper and steer the ship of stale carefully 
when there are breakers ahead, Itis the 
immobility of à Goverüment and the-inability 
to sense Coming danger: thal bring about ils 
ruis. The taisplaced confülenee in its. own 


seamanship, the blind faith iu its ability 16 rile 


all weathers and all aras result inevitable itt 


shipwreck ond the ship of tbe Government 


founders with all hands; There may be safety 
in veering afa point ar wo, or in changing 
the course of the ship, but the. captain and the 
crew. refuse to deviate Crom the course they: 
have appointed for Uhenisel yes, 
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The hilary of Governments well luve 
leen adilferent if Muey hil shown Uiemselves 
responsive to populur feeling wil remembered 
thot thes nre dn reality. ihe servants amd not 
the masters of fhe people: Because they: are 
necuslomed lo pover Governmenks acquire (he 
Hixeil heller. (hat (heir wit enimnot dye disputed 
hy ih» people. Any sign of unrest is set down 
Hs. AVEO of dishoyulty fo De pnt down by 
the strong arm of the Guverument. The func: 
tion of the Government is lo govern’ and ‘to 
override ull  oppasilión. Every — Government 
believes thot lt is mure powerful than thie 
people. nid exn safely ignore or suppress all 
üppositium. - The Government lias armed ami 
disciplined forces at its command while the 
people are disurgunised und) rarely aci in 
concert, Whal fas the Government!) to Teir 
from the people? Lf thie peuple ever show amy 
reluctünée 1o übey their obedience ean be com- 
pelled. There is hardly any Government Iliat 
prolis by (he history of ütlier. Governments. 
A Government mever knows when it is copar 
dising its own existenee.— IE never knows how 





The first World Disarmament Conference 
wljourned on 2rd July, 1832, after sitting since 
February lesi witi a resolutim thal pledaeilt thé 
Conference to the prireiple of substantial 
rediawthin as distinet from niere limitation of 
armentis, registered the agreements thal 
had been reached on certain points; and nro- 
vided muehinery for preparing igreement ot 


ü 


lo. yield or compromise, aml thus ti win for 
itself a second life. PH hounds: abways straight 
for disaster. 

The Whole thing ts u tragedy of which the 
sandilest feattire bs thal it conveys no warning 
lo other Governments, Ono aller mother 
Govermuents fal} ond disappear, int the Tole 
that overtakes them dors nol help to arrest the 
course af other Goverumenis: No Govermmenl 
will ever turi oxide [rmi the path it dias 
chokan lo piesi amil sewk safely liy avoiding a 
conflict with the. people, No Government en 
exisl lor any length of time anless il cun carry 
the peopie with il or bend. to the will of the 
people. Every . (Government overlooks: Ehe 
elhviaus Fach Uiel o people inay be repressed 
bul ibo cannot be. removed, fepression is a 
weapon thal pecalls us. a boomerang npon fit 
person who launches it. To the poople it may 
he injurious but to the Government it is fatal, 
When it comes-to ihe fual question of removal 
ibis the Government Liat is invariably removed, 
A Government l'alls never lo. rise again und the 
people sel up another Government in ils plice, 
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By 
A, Student of International Affaire. 


Ihe lurger issues fhal have lieen left over util 
Ilie resuinptian of thw Conference, 

The ™ Barean” fie. the offizers) of the Cor 
ference, namely, the President. the Wight Hin: 
Arthur Henuerson, the. Honorary President, 
M. Motta, Fotelgn Minister of Switzerland, anil 
representatives of the (Governments of the 
Argentine, Austria, Belgium, Crechostovakia. 
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France, Germany, Grest. Britauln; Haly, Japan, 
Paland, Spain, Switzerland, the United States 
af America, and the Union of Soviet Sociafist 
Republics, was to meet to frame texts emhody- 
jug the measure of-agreement! already reached, 
for cousiilerntion by all the delegutionms; bo 
examine President Hoover's proposui ton- 
cerning effectives; aml to take up the questions 
af limiting national detence expenditure mail 
regulating Wie trade in and, manufacture of 
aos awl mimitions of war. Governments 
net members af the Bureau will be called in 
fr cotsultlation on different points wherever 
necessary. and special committees will submit 
proposals to the. furenu on. defence expenili- 
hire and the arms traffic: 


As regards naval armaments, the resolntion 
Invites the Powers that are parties to: the 
Washington and Lonilor Naval Treaties lo 
confer fogether on Mie Hoover and other pro- 
poxals concerning moval disarmament andl to 
report to the. General Commission what further 
miensüres of naval reduction they consider 
feasible as part Of the general programme of 
ilisarmument. The Buread [s tò be kept in 
farmed of the progress af Liest negutialions 
and will co-ordinate the proceedings with the 
genora) preparations forthe Disarmament eot- 
veniion aud the comprehensive: decisions: of 
the Genera! Commission. The latler is-to: be 
convened by (he Bureau al one month's notice 
as sonn ns the situation allows, andl m any 
ease mot later thum [four months after, the 
Hurenmu itself has begun.to meet tie. wot later 
than the second half of January): 

The first port of the resolution heartily 
weleames President Hoover's initiative for a 
»ubspiuntbadh. reduction of armaments anil 
pledges the Conferenze to the principles 
undertving. President Hoover's declaration 

It further pledges the members of the Con- 
ference fo the principle of 
bombardment from the ale ond oie attack 
ngainsl civilian populatinns, to Hirniting mili- 
dary aircrafi hy number nimt choracteristics, 
anil te the regulation of and Toll publicity for 


prohibiting. 


civil aircraft, with an international regime: 
designed Wi prevent effectively their misuse for 
militüry purposes. 


As regards land artillery, there i te be u 
limitütinr of calilire, and for tanks à maximum 
tonnage: Chemical, bacteriological and 
incendiary warfare is to he prohibited, and 
o Fermancat Disarmament Corimission is hi 
he ser up th awatel over the execution af the 
Disarmament! Convention. - 


The resolution was accepted hy the Ameri- 
can, Hritish, Freneh, fapunese and n» nimber 
of smaller Powers ns nccurütely réffeetimg the 
ensure of agreement reached and because it 
iid nol, us expresstv slateil at the end nr the 
resolution " prejudge the attitude af the Con- 
ference: lowartls. any nore epmprehensive 
muensures of disarmament or towards the 
political proposals submitted by — various 
delegatiuns". But eyen the Governments aceept- 
ing the resolution emphasised how far H fell 
short of what they hail hoped to accomplish, 
and insisted thal it must be regarded as 
registering an absolute minimum. and the point 
reached by the :slowest straggler in the Con- 
ference Gnd nel gs representing Uio ilekire 
ever of the majority, let alone of the vanguard, 


The German, Halan and Russian delege- 
tions rejected the resolution us mol constitu 
inz even a first step towards disarmamedil, anil 
the Chinese delegate abstained trom voling-on 
the ground that. unless the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pole wos sòlve satisfactorily, Ihe Gliiese 
Government was fol able ti engage. Itself in 
aty unter or form to disarmament. 


The President, Mr. Henderson, In summing 
up. pe sltuntian before this final vote was laken 
(41 for; 9 against; 8 nhstentíons], salii that 
he ful reecived a flood of correspondence 
from every quarter of the world which reveal: 
wl the strength of publie oplnjan: fn favour - 
af disarmament, ani had been directed parti- 
veularly to three points: The resolution 
moved by Sir John Simon on the meed for 
completely abolishing aggressive weapons. 
following the precedent set in Ihe Versailles 
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Treaty; support for President. Hoover's pro- 
posals; suppori for 1he principle of the equal 
rights of Stales sò atrongly urged. by the Grr- 
man. delegation. | 

He agreed with the delegates: who emphia- 
sise Ihe shorteomings and wenkness of the 
resolution, but if he were ealled ipon to volt 
would feel bound to. vole for it because it 
closeil no doors to future progress, and because 
i contiined the Following fhree- passages:— 

“The time has come when all nations of 
‘the. world musi adopt substantial amdl- corm- 
prehensive measures of disarmament...” 

* Firmly: determined..." (note these words 
—ond if these words have any meaning 1 am 
entitled 10 conchide that all those who. parti- 
eipateid ii the drafting of the resolution, on 
behalf especially of the Great Powers, are $a 
determined) “to achieve à first decisive step 
involving a sibstantial reductian of 
armaments,” 

“Decides farthwith,..guided liy the general 
principles underlying | President Hoover's 
declaration ; 

"UUhsb s substantial reduction of world 
armaments shall he effected, to be applied hy 
n general (Convention alike to land, naval and 
sir armaments." 

He though! thot the secon phase of the 
Conference would be devoted to realising the 
promises amd pledges contained in this resolu- 
tion. H he did not belleve thest promises 
would be-executed, he would ask to be excused 
from presiding aver the Conference. 

* But [um somg to. trust fhe Great. Powvrs; 
tam going to trust all the representatives who 
vole for this resolution to come here sin the 
milumn with the delerminalion Mal we ghall 
have a great wathering-it) and that our work 
will terminate in a Convention which will 
apply amd-serure à suühsantíal reduction o[ 
world armaments to be applied by a general 
Convention to land, naval and air armaments.” 

BRITISH DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS. 

The ‘various proposals considered hy the 
Conference liave already been described In 


the News Sheet. President Hoover's proposuls 
were Immediately accepled os a frst step by 
German, Hals; the 0. S, S, R, and a number 
of smaller States. Farther proposals were 
wade in July by the British delegation, cover- 
ing mucli he sime pround os the American. 


As regards fand armaments, the British Gov- 
ernment declared [self substantially in agree: 
ment with the Americon proposals, Ax fe- 
gards effectives, i said i would appear that 
British effertives, were nlready below the 
number specified by the Hoover proposals 25 
necessary for the maintenance af order. 

Both proposals agree in prohibiting ehemical 
and bacteriological warfare. 

The British proposal asks for the abolition 
nf all mobile guns of more than 6.1-in. calibre. 
(The Americans propose abolishing =al large 
mobile guns") The British Government 
wishes to abolish all tanks shirye twenty totis, 
considering the lighter tonks are defensive. 
(The Americans wish to abolish ‘all tanks) 

As regards the air, the British propose “ the 
complete abolition of all bombing from the 
air save within limits to be [aid down as 
precisely a8 possible by international eonven« 
lian, Attacks upon the civilian population to 
he entirely prohibited." All kinds of military 
and naval gireraft are to be Vimitect.as regards 
unladen weight and  mumhers. (The Ameri- 
cans propose “all bombing-planes ‘to be abo- 
lished. This will do away with the military 
possession of types af planes capable of attacks 
upon civilian populations, and should be 
conpled with the total prohibition af all bomb- 


‘ng from Ihe air.) 


In order to understand the maral proposals 
it:should be borne in mind that no- country 
hits had to budget for battleship building since 
tlie coming into force of the Washinglon 
Treaty of 1922, and that at the London Naval 
Conference of 1927 the lives of battleships. 
left afloat by the Washington Treaty were 
lengthened lo 26 years, which meant that no 
bullleship was duc lor replacement before 
1937. 'The British Government at that time 
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expressed the hope that it would later le 
found: possible if nnf t abolish battleships, 
ab lewst do agree upon their not heing replaced 
os: they cume of age. Frnnce and Maly have 
not tude use of their right under the Washing- 
ton Treaty to build. bsltleships, but there has 
been @ movement in both countries fór buill- 


ing malier battleships. thetween 22,000 and 


25,000. tons). 

The British now propose to reduce the 
muximum site of future capital ships to 
29.000 jones with ti-in. guns, if the. miuximum 
a2c of cruisers lo be constructed in. future can 
lie reduced to 7000 dons with (Tum. guns; 
failing such agreement, the maximum size of 
eapitul ships te be redieed fo 25,000 tone with 
IQin. gums, (The Artiericans propose Me 
immediate scrapping of one-third, ie. five out 
of the existing Hiteem capital ships possessed 
liy each of. the two Powers, leaving open ihe 
issue of [future replacement or non-replare- 
ment. Willi regard lo cruisers, aguin, the 
Americans make no proposals about the size 


ot future construction, but suggest cnlling 


iawn one-fourth of the present London Treaty 
lannuge of the bee Powers for Adit, gan 10,000 
tam. erutsers.) 


The British propose that the tonnage of 


niperaftscarriers lo be constructed in future 
should be redaced from 27,000 to 22,000 tans, 
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iInteruntionn! debates have become of lale an 
interesting: feature of American college Hifi. 
More than 400 Interuational debates huve been 
beht in the Unitel States since 1922, American 


(The Americans make mno proposals abouli 
Intüre construction, but suggest reducing the 
eeisting treaty tonnage of such vessels by one 
fourth) 

The British propose the abotition of sub- 
warines and redueing destroyer tonnage by 
approsimslely one-third if sub-murines ure 
abolished M stb-marines are nol abolished, it 
is suggested hal their maximum surface dis- 
plucement should be: reduced to 250 tira, and 
hath otal tonnage ond number of units strictly 
limited. (The Americune propose reducing 
the existing treaty fonnuge of destroyers by 
name-Fourth: ani. redicing the total tonnage of 
Ihe suli-murine fleet of ench of ihe two emm 
tries to. 32,000 tons, with n. nurximmm ef dir sul- 
inirine amits: at which no single vessel shonld 
exceed 1200 fone Joponése tonnage to- be- 
caleulated dn the American proposal acedrd- 
ing to the ratio fixed at Washington and repeat 
et at London; and French and Maliin 
Lonirages 1o be calculate as though these emur- 
tries hod signed the London Treaty) 

With reference to sulmorines, the [tnliaw 
Govornméent Las alao urged their vomplete 
abolifion, prowvhled batüleships nisi are alio- 
lished, ant this altitude has been endorsed by 
France und o ntmilier al smaller countries. 
Germany had offered to abolish ber. 19,000 tan 
“nocket balileships” if other Powers ubolist 
lattleships 
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cilleges and oniversities having met Oxford, 
Cambridge, the English National Union of Stu- 
denis, and teams from Tarkey, Gernmny, 
Canada. China, Australia, Porto Rico, the 
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Philippine sinnis. umi- oner foreign countries. 
Anierican debathug Lenis. boo. lave crossed the 
oven on made debating tours of Ube British 
Isles aml the European — euntinent,- Inter- 

national debuting, many American — educators 
believe; promotes student  inleres] m world 
aMrs ond) makes ou real contribution Jo stu- 
ilent Doug. 


The internallenal debates In America are 
held inier the auspices Of Whe National Sti 
tent Federation. of the United States of 
Amerieu, This patlon-wide nrganization, built, 
münunisiered and supported by the umiri 
auraduntes of the United 5Mates; aris indepen- 
inl of amv political party or religious creed. 
Li primar: object de to develo un intelligent 
doles) opinion. on all questions of nutionnl 
anb inlernational jmpertunce, [i ulso aima to 
foster umlerstandiag. mnong Wie stinlents al 
the work) im the: turtheraned of on enduring 
pasce. 

The: National Studeni Federation of the 
United States brought this vear three European 
Ieunis Lo Ameriea, representing Turkiey, GOxforil 
und the Enmulish National Liian ef Stüdenis, 
Formerly each debaling foam consisted of three 
tien, dd is now ammi up only of two. The foreign 
temm are invited by the Notional Student 
Federation Which urrnnges-nlnit thirly debales 
For- cach team dn. American. colleges and nni- 
versitivs. The. Federatiün also sends an 
Aimericus iehsling Iram (io Europe every venr: 
lust year this lean wus composed of two men, 
amil this year al two young women. 

ipis interesting to ate ibat when the 
American detoling teams go to Europe, they 
poy alll Hiebr oven expettses;. European eolleges 
do nob pay ihe tills of ihe American fears. 
Bul whey the European leamm come do 
Anica, all their living and travelliig expenses 
are borne by ihe American colleges and uni- 
wersilies. The Fedlenitian charges o tot rate 
of abou! 2300 rupees from each institulion which 
seliédules à debule with the foreign team. ‘The 
[ees Thus eullecled are (urmei over to the visit- 
ing debutors: who-siay in the Unitet States 


America. 
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approxunaieiy eight weeks. Thero is. à distinct 
feeling ninong- Amerienn students tiwi the 
ehurges For international ilebutes inre excessive. 
Thes polit out (Url some al Uie foreign teams 
nrbs qmake money on Hieir Anievican trips 
over nod above iir expenses "Why stil 
uur instiiuiions pay oo large sum tothe foreign 
leums", they ask, "which ullows them neo only 
lo ee Ainerica, but lo ao back hone wilh 
well-lined pockel-bowks?" 


It. ds ihe euxstom of the visitiug tenme Iy; auli 
mil live ar six propasilions for. delute psd 
indicate the sides which they wixh to mpliold, 
(il of ihe questions suggested, Ue home team 
stlects the one il tikes best. The questions for 
litteritehornia! ihebole lhis year Lichwled [nde- 
pomlence fur india, Freedom ef. the Press, 
Tariff, Fascism, Bolshevism, amd the Greater 
Menace of Americ Civilization than that of 


Tiussias In one of ihe debates Ihe Oxford tenm 


refused t diseuss the Russian situation. Ti 
opened jhe  dehate by. admitting: (hat the 
Russian civilization was a failure and, therefore, 
ho menage.. [t insisted that any appraisal tif 
Russian civilizütion wus irrelevant to thë dis- 
mssion, The American afebuters, using the 
visitors sirutegy, Mhonoadientte) thal ‘Aniericoti 
eivilizullon was nlsi a failure unl, Hherefiire, 
irrelevant po the disetssign. The ehute: wis 
Hirowr into a dbeuslliek "mi ilegenerated into 
H vamlevile sliow. 


Accurding lo some of the ilebate coaches of 
the Lnilod Sates, the Oxford University team 
is Fated hisher than the other foreign leama 
which have jocke homs. with “those nf 
Let us see how Oxford debates: The 
Oxford debating system is nol: just like ng 
American system — Hockling, for instance, is 
à puri of the. Oxford debating program. The 
student speaker muy he interrupted al any 
pini wil questions, or. the cries of. "Hear! 
Rear!” mingled with those of “Shame! Shame!’ 
Ir is inconecivable tal an American suulienee, 
Hier any provocation, wank indulge in soch 
nnseemdy outbursts [i isnt simply done in 
liis conntry, 


INTERNATIONAL DEBATING jon 


The Osferd colfegian in his purpose, style, 
nnd delivery differs markedhy from the typical 
American debater. The aint of Hie E nghishinan 
iste settle «elite “da the merits of the 
quesi", witha reference to the relativo 
deleting abilities of the two teams. The 
American settles tho question tsually “on the 
merits of the debate’ Intercollegiate dehafes 
in the Cmte Stules ore settled by Loree wnper- 
lial fodges, ar by one eritte-judge who—apart 
fran any personal opinigns—omy give the 
decisica l dir Phat- siie which “does the must 
effective debating”. “The award bs made ay the 
basis of the argmments presumed. Now, the 


Oxford custom and tradiiiga are lgieran! of 


anol) procedure. The Oxford debating: society 
al the Oxford Thion—has ino. judges. 


There the students (hemselves du the voting: 


aunt judging after Uu debate. 


To nmüdesstumd why. tue English: student is 
more-iuterested. in i iliseitasion of "he question 
and why the American speaker is more interes- 
fed iv the decision, oe mak lok te the 
genius of the- two peoples: und to their respec- 
Uve Torn of sovernment Polities mre: us 
importune ta the  sverage Oxford  under- 
uradüsle A» ure cricket matches or boal races 
af Henley. Oxford ia at the henri of Hie 
British empire. Over his Jew the student is 
likely to discuss Mohotow Gandhi and Prusi- 
dent Hoover; bater this Osonlun will enler 
Parliament, aus did vousg. MucDonall ani 
several other Oxford debaters who had come 
(o America inm the losl-soven. or eight years. 
Under the porliainentary plan of government, 
ihe Oxford politician muy stand for any Peplish 
or Scoleh constituency. This there is a 
reasomilio opportunity for ihe young English- 
man of ability to enter politics and 1o: secure 
a satin the Howse of Gommoni Parliunen- 
liry at ia is especially sel up for yuung 
run, ae illustrated hy. Fox who took his: seat 
3b 20, and. Pill who was Prime Minister at 24. 
Moreover, under the parliamentary syslem gs 
Ahown iir tlie recent elections; Parliament my 
dissolve at any lime and offer a new vliectiaon. 
may immediately reconvene. Endep this form 


nt iovernment, mahl opite le quic 
mirrored in the natianal cuter Thie aiti 
hitionms: Oxford mm fas this a practical iiotive 
in his cotiege discussions, und is continnnlly 
mmisclous of the fect thot his polities! views 
máy be mmie io conni in a dellite way: 


There waz a time li America when iE was 
fie ambition ef vong college irsiduupex (o 
bear m hand in building up the government of 
their anjon Jefferson, a. grailuate of William 
and. Mary's College, was elected to tlie Virginia 
House Uf Burgesses ut fhe age of Z0. de wu» 
ünly 33 wen die wrote Ihe inmortal Declaru- 
ion of Independence Maison, o product of 
Princelon University, wos lil 2 when he wos 
elected? a delegute to the Revolutionary Con- 
vention oof Wirgnia im 1776, ln ilie neal 
decade. he and Hamilton, a Columbia Univer: 
sity thm sh o yeürs ms Jumnmrmr, were writing the 
Federalist Papers and laying the potiticat anit, 
ecaimmir foundalions ef the new  Anieriean 
Republic, Washington, whe of the age of 23 
hut been. placed in commamdt of The military 
forces al Virginia, made Jefferson his Secre- 
tary of State and Hamilton, his Secrelary of 
(ie Téensury. while Madison was reserved a5 
an uimolficial adeiser. Inter t. be elected Presi- 
dent. Ameritun government was ap ote Hine 
n yvung mün's bmsimess, 


Tie yomg liege graditutes TET United 


States have no taste for Politics to-day. They 


spenk of politics as “ hopeless", or ^" alirty" 
game, The, tab, Ute average American col- 
lege debater (+ hut quite sure Hat he is eluse- 
ly related do the government al Washington, 
His chances of success in rarticul palities 
ure mide exceedingly remote by political 
"hoses", "Wugshington to him i fur awuy. 
CoMegiate debaters Usually go li for law, 
teaching, pulpit, and ollie pedfessions—rather 
than directly into Congress. 


Furthermore, the American systemi of 
national government with His Axm temre lar 
members of Congress, lts written. Constitution. 
H« Supreme Court, amd other features give te 
the miereallegivie duhating progrard and to 
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the debuter 3 lesalistir, Talur iban a pariiü- 
mentary interest. The American school and 
cnlege dehatimg 1s based upon a brief. U 
culls: for objective. actual eviilenre The 
whole procedure I$ à reflection of (he muürchi- 
nery o[ the éeurt room, rüllier thun that of a 
loosely urmanized legislature. Hke thut ol 
England. This difference no doubt explains 
why the American speakers take more readily 
to the judges and 1o the atmosphere of. éxuri 
Poom. mhil why the Enplishman, wien he 
speaks, thinks of @ turbulent Homse of 
Commons. 

The difference in motive olso accounts: tor 
‘a difference in debate: technique. 
man asks: What does Ihre audience think?” 
The American dehuter ssks:  " How will tle 
Jnlge decide?" To the fatter the statistics, 
Hie anthorifies, the fnets, nni the clear sam- 
muries- are Anporbmt.. The voung  Ensliah 
speuker loves to debate for the sake of ilie 
üeubte. He will take such maomontous sub. 
jects for iliscusston as: “That brown brenil 
is better thin while’, “ That the salt of the 
earth has bast ls savar", * That Hie women's 
colleges al Oxford shouid be razet to the 
ground ^, or "Thu bhe Süsiue- of Liberty at 
New York. harlour is not a sign post but a 
aruvexund," The. Engüsh:/ dehüber usei wit 
and direct iiseeurée, He has & passionate 
weskness for epigenina and  epithots. He 
engages in anecdotes: inveelives; rhetorical 
interrogations, Wiuhfülutiis figures af speech, 
und gther Pauly nonsense. The American 
detater, on the other hand: takes ihe. suhjert 
umder diseussion quite seriously, He does mol 
urpirse luughler, but applause He does Bol 
lielieve that. un epigram can be à Substitute for 
solid) facts. and severely frowns upon emn- 
tionalinm. 
Very few gestures: He is ton ingressi in 


his subject to. gestieulule, f short, the: 


American interes! in: cold, logical- argument 
is in Alinrji contrast fo the mushy, sentimental 
appeal of the Englishmen to the audience. 


The English- 


Unlike English debaters, hel ükes 


Another difference  letween — Me: British 
EM and that af America Is the: difference 
 sivle- The Oxford. Hebatingz style b 
iieri; ornale anl. at Times even moonmihiny, 
jüst ès America's. is clear-cut, practical. and 
iega) J remember the first Oxforil alebating 
team that come to Amerlow. Ih opening a 
deste, the Oxford niin quoted in a Emitte 
speeeht - Abrabam 1 incaln, Wolk Whituan, 
Berrie, Pinto, Amoli; Huxley; Browning: the 
Hible und other sources both sacred ni 
profane, "To Amerienm enrs fiis phrasing anil 
Hterary allusions sounded tertiis pedantic 
The American college styled tlie. expression 
af America's unique political: and educitionnl 
inlieritanev. The Americutr debater tses iinnat 
of his fime an giving Hgnkes and other iniit- 
ite Tack. As wlre nity explitied, his fnitli 
in rigid Constilatian, Ga dts checks nnd 
lulunces atid his firm belief in the Supreme 
Gouri, expisin his xtwle of debate: American 


coliesians do not eure to ape the Oxford. xtsli- 


Rather they dry do approximate the russeid 
simplicity and strength af Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
and. Wilson. Doubtless (xford ant other 
aversoas debatings have their own merit: hut 
hey are neither better nor worse thet those 
of the hest American »uden debuting- 


It ie true that the American: audiences are 
ut times disappointed by the pane too. eleur 
English as’ spoken by British Turkish, anil 
other Toreign | beans. Dissutisfaction has also 
been expressed by some American teuchers of 
ebate dt the levity aod superficiality which 
pervade the speeches of the deboters from the 
British Isles; Nevertheless, thie gume àl inter- 
national deliting is worth ihe candle The 
process develops the student's sophistication, 
promotes fiis speech power, and expands his 
mental horizon. ‘The fact that collegiate 
Enrope discusses with collegiate Americn 
important quesilàis dx an edueuripaal project 
üf thw highest value. 

India! now. wid then sends mn all-Indiz 
c ricket lenm fo England: What about sending 


an Indian debating teom ta. Europe anil 
America’ 


The lowest aremnud iude by any xeedlon of 
Indiam Nationalists j js Dominion Stalus. There- 
fore, Ihe principal lest. by which we, in this 
country ure bound b Judge Hue sautisTuctarinecss 
of Ihe ciming Beforms Isz Will the coming IHe- 
forms confer thal abalus opini is, or anything 
appeoxinmting hereto? Will they af least iake 
us a large pari of ihe foal thot Jerdi tn that 
gual? Uf the umswer be in the affirmative, the 
further question arises whether it is merely 
Ihe sentiiumental satisfaction of statum thn wi 
Ahul aehieves Mr, Keith, Bü oa hook pahlished 
two years mt, drew altention do the mistake 
which people made in not understonding the 
distinction between status amt fonction. If 
was claimed by the late Secretary of Stale for 
India that India already 
Status mn spheres inblernatiomal and mler-lin- 


perio We. Winshin Churchill iuo the House: 


of Commons, sais speeitically that India haud 
been allinitled. po Dominion Status on. cereo- 


hil occasions and for seutimental satisfactiun, . 


Imt dt was quite a different mnatler when if 
came 1i Dominion fimetions, He Insisted, 
when the Stutite of Westminster wus before 
Hie: House. of Commons, mnl when the: Indian 
debate fook place. that imiia must not have 


Whe benelli of Uke provisions of thal Statute. 
The seconil test by which we have to. judge 


the coming Reforms: is whether they will pro- 
mote ar have the tendency of bringing abot 
greater National solidarity. or will have ihn: 
opposite effect. Thirdly, we shail have to tes 
he coming Neforms by this eriterion, whether 
Ihe Governments tial will lie established wii 
be ceprescuintive of the Legislatures and 
uusworihble (o em, and whether the: Legisis- 
Óures themselves will be Irnly. representative 
of the people and be accountable to thom, 


enloved Dominion: 





By Me E: Y. Chintamani- 


E —— — —— —— —— — 


The subject uf All-tndia Federation fas been 
very munch to the fore since the first oid: 
Tabie Conference met in ihe November of 1156. . 
The nuleai was utlerel zs long ago us TM by 
Ihe Président of tint veur's session of [he 
milin Xational (ajipress HH woe disci 
liy Me. Montagu amd Lord Chelmsford la Weir 
Report, (ff also received attention fram the 
Simon Commission But cverybody — thouglit 
that it waseatill a far-off adorable dream and 
il siinething capable of early realiziulloiy. 
The sittiation tiikerwent g sudden and drain. 
ie change ww the first day of the Peeri Tadilat 
Conference, when it was stibed n (he speeches 
af the raling Princes presen! there that thors 
were quite ready for such a Federation, 
Everybody wos agrecubly surprised: und really 
told. d£ almost nkan thought Lial hod 
expression of enthusiastic approval of Fetlera- 
lion wn fe part of the Princes would have be 
lie- ilixicounted whe Mes reichind the plige uf 
discussion of the essential details, But that 
splendid attitude of the Princes served anolher 
were an He Norns ofa dilemma, — Tiere 
was the emphatic demand from all sections 
af Indiis represented (here thut Ledis will 
mat be content with anything Less ihan, Domi- 
nion Self-Governimeni, with such Temporary 
or iruusHory reseevallans us dur o peruliar 
circumstuices eulled. for, uit only for à very 
limited period of time. Were the British 
Lovérmnüient, who simni the Lidiuns bà 
London, io send thet back with m negating 
answer or wero they to send them back safis- 
Hod? Jasi thew Hiis Miliha — Feeraliun 
cure te phei rescne by enabling them lo 
moke a (declaration of policy that Endin sould 
have Responsible Government on thw basis of 
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an All-Indin Federaütton and with reservalions 
und. sulegpunrds. 

Since then the profilems of AI-Tadia 
Federation have presented) for more diffieul- 
lies: (hn were suspected in the beginning. 
AL His momenti, nearly two years after the 
first decluration of policy were mute, 1 
shonli not cure to comnüt myself. definitely 
4o ihe statement. dar Alkfndia Federution 
will be. asecomplished in the mear future, 
Having rend all, very. nearly. all, that has been 
published of. ihe opinions of the Ruling Prin- 
cess, their Ghamber, its Standing. Committee 
and fhbeir Ministers, 1 nam not clear in any. own 
mamd where exactly we stand in relation to 
All-India Federation. 

Wiil the position of the future Federal 
Legislalure be such as lò enable ono to pre- 
ilici with confidence that the wil ol ihe 
people will not be frustrated — bulb will be 
earried into elTect, assuming Hiat the majority 
uf the Princes are as keen to bring abaut 
Federation: as when they made their speeches? 
MW there most be an irreducible mininnum of 
essential conditions, which alone will muke 
Lie Federotion a rie Federation, tuc question 
is whether the Princes are likely do accepi 
the essential ininimun in the near fulure. 
Frankly, my answer lo this question is that 
| ami doubtful. ] 


The next question is: Assuming that All- 
India Federation is not likely to: become à 
fact in the near [uture, shall «e have Res- 
punsibility al the Central Government with- 
uut prejudice to ils being expanded or con- 
verted later into on All-India Federal Govern- 
imant? Is it likely that the Act of. Parlin- 
menl which provides for All-lidin Fetlerition 
will alse provide for Responsible Central 
Government for British India, pending the 
establishment of All-ldndia Federation? | 
have nol come across a single word uttered bi 
any responsible British statesman containing 
on ussuranee on thal point, On the canteury, 
Responsible Government for British India has 
been made contingent upon Ihe achievemenl 


ol All-India Federation. This to my auind is 
AM hepe-inspiring. It will mean that, if All- 
India Federation cannot. fe achieved;we will 
have lo re-sturi our agitafion for Tesponsible 


Goverment for British India. Or, it will 


menn Hub we wil hüve to adcepl Fellerntio 
on amy lerma, howsoever unfair or unwise Whey 
mighl! be, — | must utter the warning that there 
i^ no justifiealinn for Indian public men in 
be too hopeful af this moment of the aschieve- 
ment of Responsible Central Government, 
cilher on the basis of All-Tidis Federation or 
for British Indis alone, in the very tear 
future. 


The proposals that we have so far Iud with 
regard to the position af the Future. Legisla- 
tures da not enable me to say whether they 
would. be sutisfuctory.. What should he the 
proportion of members from the States iv still 
unilecidei Whatever thot — proportion may 
lie, Ureie return to the Legislutures would nol 
he by the same method as the return of men- 
bers from British Indian Provinces. The 
Rulers of the States claim an absolute right 
in determine for themselves. not hampered 
by any limiting conditings Imposed upon 
them from outside, in what manner or by 
what method tbe: representation of. the States 
in Ihe fülure Lezisluture: should be made, 1t 
may dier from Site to State, because. in 
some States there ore Legislative Councils, 
uni in some others there wre Representative 
Assemblies, ond in many others (here are 
none. In sone ib may be simple nomination; 
in elhers it may be nomination Lempereil liy 
some form of election. Even the proposal 
Hiat, after à period of transition, the States: 
should: fall into line with British Todiw, and 
Hir representutives in (he Federal Legislu- 
lure should be. elected members, just like the 
elected. members — of the— British-Indian Pro 
vinces; has nob been accepted! by the Ruling 
Princes. If the members from the  [nilian 
Sates will have the right to vote om motions 
of no-confidence affecting purely Britis). 
Indian interests, Lhe value of the Constitution 
will be further reduced, i 
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Coming to the questions of reservations ji 
sifeguards, Tam ool among those who think 
[casible Hiat bnissdiately e entire respansils 
lity for the military. defence of tho eouuiry 
can be ussumed by as. Bul i) atl remains s 
question whether any ae-called Mesponsilile 
Government will bo worth having if ihr Lexis- 
lature fs not to be allowed any voice in mili- 
tury policy and militury finance. Technical 
matters which require knowleige of miliary 
inclics will certainly be beyo the campre- 
hension Of Livmen, but poliey is diferent from 
matters of technique. Even in England, Mie 
control of policy is not in the hamls of trnincil 
soldiers, but im the bands of a civilian Govern- 
ment controlled by o tivilim Parliament If 
it is contemplated thal (be. Legislature of the 
fulure should have oo voice in, delermining 
paliey and should have no authority to decide 
Ihe limils of expenditure, and should not. be 
endowed with the requisile power to proceed 
rapidly with the training of Indiuns for mili- 
lary careers in the. highest ranks, so lhal gra- 
duasliy but within a reasonable period the 
British: Acrmy of. Occupation may be replaced 
by a National Army, then the Responsible 
Government, assuming that- we get it, will be 
of far Jess value Lian the interests of the: coun- 
try require il shouli! be. The Report of the 
Defence Sub-Committee of the Roumi Table 
Conference is ote of the most unsatisfactory 
documents of the kimi] that I have seen. As 
regards the Committee presided over by the 
Commonder-in-Chief to consider the estublishi- 
ment of an iodian Sandhurst, the — majority 
conclusions of the Conmiiitee are su unsalis- 
factory that nearly every Indian member has 
lind either to. append «a minute of dissent or 
wrile a Minorily Meporl. There has been no 


indication by His Majesty's Government thal . 


they are inclined lo go one single step further. 
If. in the coming conclave in London between 
His Majesly^s. Government anda few Indians 
this subject does oot form port of what is 
culled the **fxed agenda," the position. will he 
‘still more gloomy. 


The nature und extent of the financial. safe- 
munrds ax reported by the Federal Structure 
Sub-Commiltee sre also utterly objectionable 
from (he [nmidian point of view. "There would. 
have been some room for satisfaction if a time- 
limi} hul been proposed nofter the expiry of 
which these provisions will automatically 
lapse ind the Government imi! the Legisinture 
will exercise the sume powers uver financis) 
policy ne other Governiients do, In the matter 
of commercial discrimination or equality, any 
proposal which will have the cifect af depri- 
ving the fulore Government of todia of. ids in-- 
herent might to take such steps Trom lime to 
lime, da iH ni hie mlvised Tor the safeguarding 
of Inidin’s industries, will have (o De resisted, 
HH cannot be acceptable. Whether a [ore 
mula eun be devised which will at one and. ilhe 
sane Lune be fommi acteptuble by Indian 
Nationalists amd businessmen and also biy 
British merchants doing business in India re- 
muns lo be seen. 





[do pot think that Provincial Autonomy, 
oven Hf jt be of the genuine variety, will he 
worll) having if there remains an suloeralic 
end irresponsible Central Government, which 
will lay down the policy in All-India matters: 
The sheme of Provincial Aulonomy thnl now 
holds the field is not of. the. genuine variely. 
My reasons for saving so nre ihat the Legis- 
Indive Council will not be a genuine dremocra- 
He ends made up oof representatives of the: 
people owing allegiance to the country or the 
people, Lt will consist of representatives of 
am electorate ctu. up into fourteen different 
parts! The constilulion of the Lesislature and, 
therefore, its composition. will be such. 3s iin. 
all human probability fo make it difficalt for 
what muy be called à polilical party with a 
political) polley—nol a communal of class 
polies—to command a majority and form a 
Government which can function with authority. 
The Ministers will appeal to sectional inlerests. 
to keep them in office, and those who huve 
no sectional) axes fo grind will be impotent to 
lurn hem out, | venture to give this deserip- 
tion of what the position will be on the hasis 
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af Jong years of. painful experienee insite: a 
Legislature, eonposed a objectianably ws the 
Council of ihe fature will be—perhaps @ little 
fess so, except far the presence of tominnted 
niembors: That is not the only unsatisfactory 
fective of ghe future Treviitciol Aüboneamy. 
[n several [rovinees Lbore will be «a Secnnil 
Chamber Whice electorate will be divided tabu 
as many [ragmenis as the electorate of the 
First Chamber. They will be élected by the 
upper ten ound they will represent the 
aristocracy, of birth and the aristocracy’ of 
werall The Second Chamber will be ire- 
presenbalive of 1he politically hraa More aiu] 
hilind in ech Province, 

Tt hasbeen provided by the majority of the 
Provincial Constitution Sub-Commitice: of the 
Romi) Table Conference tit in ondinury 
ihiv-losaluy ndiminiatrution, there slinulid he 
reserved lò (he Govyerner powers. legislalive 
and inancial, lo -enühle hín to discharge the 
lites imposed mpun him toe preserve peace 
aod tranquilli and to safe-guard the interests 
uf minorities The Governor wil be cnttàseed 


will) power Lo override both fis Government 
atid (he. Legixlature and acl on his owm anthi 
rity aml respnisibilily in these mutters: Mis 
powers wi he boifi tegistative: and financial. 
Al lhe manent Ube right lò make Ordinmiges 
is in Phe exehiive possessinni of [he Governar- 
General, Hereafier, Provineral Governors will 
hace the righi ta make Ordinances if they 
Choco, to imihia due qud. Tuxury, whether the 
lechnicn| (designation he: that or. wiry other. 
if genuine Provincial Aulonomy | pneecom- 
panied bv reéeponsilile Conal Government 
is iimacceptizhtly to the most moidlersle muil 
responsible of Jovian Nationalists, how mueli 
Wwe s shi iw Provincial Autonomy of 
Ihis- spurious brand? 

There are satisfactory features Ip the. 
coining Reforms, |m <o for as they have inken 
shape, which are unduuhleddy af value, But 
it is cto use ilisguisihg from ourselves: the. [ict 
that there ore. features which nre most 
unacceptable and which; once they become: 
port of the Constitution, will be very hard 
Lik chine 





A Labour Party in India 


ITS NEED AND PROSPECTS: EXAMINED. 


There exists à. Labour Movement in India 
ta-day but not 3 Labour Party. The leaders 
of the Labour Movement are trying to Improve 
the status OF labour as such and those among 
lham whe gre nominated to Use legislative 
councils, provincial imd central, ventilate 
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labour grievances and generally ilevote them- 
selves to the advoracy of mich legislative and 
ulninisirative measures as they consider to 
he necessary Jo remove these grievances an 


ameliorste the conditions of labour. In olher ^ — 


words, the work that these foaders are doing 
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at the present meament is. of a weeliunal 
character, that is lo-say, thes. are not looking 
i onatili interests ss o whole. but to the 
particular business of guarding and promoting 
ihe interests or Labour, Labour lealers as 
sueh, exeepb a5 dndividuals, huveé nn consis- 
tint politic! programme which they hold as 
n party, aod which they desire lo advance 
by concerted) action. They Amii mo. comoon 
views n the public questions of the lay, anil 
they have not yet shown any serious aspira- 
tiens to come Into power anil thomselves 
rive Hie fegtshilive und alminbiralise machi- 
nery..nf Government, Tn alert, there rnes 
nol:exist to-day dm [rdia what may. lie; called 
u Parliamentary Labour Party: 

The west question that naturally arises is 
whether there ls a real need of starting a 
Purtiomentary Labour Party im indi d is 
generally recognised that if a well organised 
Labour Party comes info existence and plays 
sn miportint smd  Bulnential part iti the 
legislatures of the country, Hi msy divanee the 
inleresis of labour to a grealer degree and 
n.a more rapid rate than has been possible 
hitherto: But if it were merely to guard and 
promote ihe- particular interests of labour 
Ihat à Labour Party is to be created, thon ii 
miny De frankly admitted here tar much of 
Ihe: labour legislnion that has been. achieved 
in India has been due to Government's own 
initiative and that the latour leailers have 
only, asisted Government in the matter. The 
inspiration. came originally from. Geneva, on 
which Government as a consenting party was 
biurnl do wel That inspiration is -stiil 
coming aud if the labour leaders ure active’ 
enough, (ley eun contrive to keep the labour 
rest iom always. prominently Infare (hie 
public, the Jegistalors anil the Government, 
und with 1he continuous assistance: from ihe 
hilernatbónal Labour Conference, bring about 
rupid dmprovements ia the situatio. Whal 
um idlriving alis thal xo fnr as labour inte- 
rests alone nte concerned, the organisation ofa 
Labour Party as such, will not make much 
difference, excep! perhaps slighty hastening 
the progress of Jobour legislation. 


Thè ppal gensen why a labour purty ds 
necessary ii Hat, the. Paris. faving Lbs ronk 
in the miga, Wil be afte to bring lye thew 
of the. common mun im the counsels al troveni 
ment, Tf the Government of the country is 
lu-serve the goil of Ihe masses. 1 is alisatutedy 
nesexaary thal the ubministrulion must be 
eastrolléd or at leat vitally influenced!) hy 
fhinse representatives of tlie masses who eom md 
irom among. then, know Ihe mined of the 
common man ant speak it oul with a first 
hand knowledge. Tundreds of public questions 
arisi for discussion div In and doy out, but 
while every powerful inferest is cburiaroi 
alat. Uem. and Hoods fle country with iis 
awn views, the eamnmmn man is Ihe only pariy 
in the: country who cics do the wilderness, 
whoae rol mind scarcely gets. interpretalion 
and whose Inlerest even if it be rightly known 
is — senerally — ignore The Labour Puriy 
should be oble to interpret the common man’s 
mind to the world and seck b» shape public 
policy in the interests of the) mosses. | 

In this sense, the Lajour Parly will be the 
true National Party of India, Untike other 
parties; Gb will) have dirret contaci ‘with the 
masses. The Liberal Party, though if his 
udoubledly rendered great services to the 
ciuntry in the past and bes by no means 
exhansted | iis usefulness for the fiture, has 
not yel been- able to send) its roots below ihe 
upper middle classes of the country, A. 
Ciwasji Jehungir muy sirain every merve bu 
secure: simple protection for the Tata Lron and 
Steel Company, A. Mr. H. P. Mody may move: 
heaven and eurth for permission to put Jis 
hands deep in dhe consumers poekel. t 
enable his: Bombay mills. ta thrive under 
ineificient ruunagement, Bat What they would 
ever regard the workinen as members of the 
iilusbriul. Family. whose interests have Blue 
io. br ndequalely and. scrupulonshy provided 
for, appears ta me beyond the bounds of 
probability. 

t may be smid that the Congress will in 
future: form the National Party of India. I 
muy ori mur noL In present circumstances, 
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the Congress is wo portly but the tation itself. 
It serves ne purtictilur interests, 6 recogmses 
ne cemmmmities, i abinde is. thoroughly 
‘ational But ther af should be observed 
hat dhe Congress hix eumd Teseli m à life 
anil déath sIrmggle jo win Swara) lor bad. 
We tek neo oller end in view at the present 
moment, and ii js abso doeublful whether after 
«nra is filly attained (which (dn itself 
must tuke some yerrs },. it will continge under 
the same ihomenchiture to form Pariy Govern- 
ieni aml direct the administration of the 
‘country. Looking (6 ihe trend of evens anil 
the flood of the Tile, looking ulso Te the domi- 
mandi nifilude of the ontstanding persomilities 
of the Conaress like Mr. Jawulinrlul Nehri, the 
Congress amd the Labour Party may not remain 
puo different parties-im future;; The name of 
Hie Party ix of dminceh smaller imporlanee Lin 
the principles. for. whieh ib stunils aml thn 
people whom ib represents, | Pepeat whal 
i huve stated tat the. Labour Parts will he 
the Nations! Party òf Imdia. Bub it ^xill not 
remain the Nationalist Party in the sense fhal 
like n greedy person il will seek Ihe enrich- 
ment of Inilin al the eosl of other alians- 
Let dis diext discus. Ihe material at hand, 
gut of which à Labour Party iu Indis ean be 
bail) up. Unfortunately the Labour Move- 
mant in lndia al present moves along Western 
lines, nnd regards Industrial labour as its 
mui concern, Labour in England may 
practically mean industrial labour; bul in an 
agricullural country like India ogricultural 
luliiur preponiieraies. Il has been estimated 
thal thé bolal ember of ladustrial workers 
in feii ds abou! 12 millions, while the total 
nuniber of agriculturul workers employed ns 
form servants and field labourers amounts: to 
28 imillüni To these must be ndded Ihe vast 
millions. of asgrienlturisis whe culllvate the 
tand on their own account, Prom this, if will 
be seen thal an Indian Labour Party which 
foes bol include im its sphere the labour 
employed on fond and agriculture; bit is 
found) on the verv restricted basia of inidins- 
trial labour alone, would belle Us very namie. 


The Labour Party. ib [madia should iu [acl 
be os wide ss the ouilon itself. It shoul 
inel not only (hose whe have: lo work for 
their wage and are serving their employers, 
bui ni&n these who work iodepeniently onl 
ure not fiel to any employers; {i will becopen 
Hi ghe professiona) clisses, social workers. 
Leneliers, lugrnalixts, in short to oll Lose wiii 
aulsscrihe to labour purty principles. Labour 
etididuies for élections 1o councils muy qal 
werrssarily be workers themselves, bul anas 
be quite independent men prepare to apply 
mm work eub labour pariy principles in the 
punbber of legislation aid administration, and 
2 Lubour Minidry max. inehule mens [ront tr 
professions also even if they are nol members 
af any trade unions. The membership of 3 
irule union is no gurantee that a mun 
necessarily holds labour views, Witness for 
ixine, the ease of Mr. Winston Churchill 
who has been advertised fo be s anenibéer of 
the Bricklavers’ Unlon bul holis the most 
re-aelionary conservalive views, 


The Labour Pariy ai start will lave tà Took 
lo industrial latiour and agricultursl labour às 
materiali for its: basis, and principally an 
industrial: Inbonr, as this is the more organised 
of Hie twa. Iis n fact tà he nobed nevertfie- 
less, thal inspite of the existence of the Labour 
Movement in Tilia for many: years past, the 
Iotal mimber of. idistrial workers organised 
is: only 400,000 out of 12 millioms and the 
seape for the spread of the trate union move: 
nient fs extremely tarze. But the beginnings 
of the movement hive Demi beiily and rity 
lil, and even the necessary legislation to 
amon the path of progress hiis been. passed. 


E Labhair paint af view has been created T 


ithe conmtry, the workmen have been awakened 
lo. their. rights, und. what ims more; have also 
grown conseious of their strengih. Neverthe- 
Jess the question of creating o Labour Parly 
bristles with difficulties, — 

The Labour Movement in India is unfertu- 
nately divided inte three distinct groups. One 
group represented be Mr, Joshi ond his isso- 


chiles, does nol consider the movement as à 
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chiss wor azunst the capilalisis, bul only an 
oviteting body to advance the particular 
interesita of. labour and get their grievances 
redressed While (he absence of an element 
of hatred is an advantage, (iere are certain 
disadvantages. attached to this group. The 
group: has no common basis for its politics. 
Mr Joshi con be an wmivecute of labour 
interests and of the same lime claims Lo be 
politically 2 member of the Liberal Party 
which represents mainly the jpper middle 
cluss wn] cnummnot get out of the meshes of 
copilalistic interests. Another serious. defect 
of this group is thal il sceks from Goverment 
Himnvlions to councils, to commillecs cle. 
mul the acceptance of such favours and 
patronage Írom Axovernment and the anxii 
cndeuavowrs— do get hen, nol anly serionsiy 
compronise [he. positiva of these pominattd 
members as independent men bui in faci 
liring generally such men i the councils who 
wold stoop to de ony job, Mer, Joshi: hiriself, 
oh ihe eve of his fresh nomination to the 
Assembly abot the end of 1923. had to vole 
against the motian for the. release of Mahiatmn 
Gandhr, Jf thal is the case with a man of 
Mr. doshii's aitita and character, one can 


well undersbnrl Dow the posilion stands in 


the case of tilt men whe new form the 
tuttieted fabonrites in the provincial councils, 


The secomd group in the Labour Movement 


os represented by Mr. Janinadlas Mehta and 
Mr. Giri stands for organised class struggle 
against capitalists: Now this group hus gol 
a common political objective, and to this extent 
lt ean form the nucleos of o party. The only 
fear is thal its eonecplion of class war may br 
reflected’ in the labour pariy: aud. tu some 
extent this may compromise the national 
pomlian which we ure giving lo its Lastly 
Hwre dà the third group known sms the 
Conuuunis group which sechs do transform 
»ocielv by recourse lo violent revolutionary 
methodi. HM is next lo impossible to moulil 
ilis into » Parliamentary Labour Party, bet 
owe shall have bo reckon the influence of this 
growp und fake the wind out of its sails, by 


skilfully and sufficiently — browidening — the 
principles of the party we seek io create, 


if. we. nest examine the position wf 
wericuiturists, lire is no organisilion ning 
them exeen in the form oof co-operative 
&ocielies oid From my simiy ond Dnlurute 
knowlege of these socielles and their Dedera- 
jis, 1 do nol lëshime be sap Shalt (he 
conperalive movement dn Telia, a4 di «tails 
al present; iè n Big Fran. The mevenenl ià 
ne resb dmvenent sp a bul a nrake-hefieve 
Government selivity  wwireli He Government 
keeps figiily in di grips, aid Mi xol 
lemlers and workers in the movement are 
mostly these whe do pul re "present Ue 
interests oof the agricultural classes i Ite 
slightest degree. Material of this type is quite 
omnituble for formunr uw labour party whieh 
wil) have to creole bs own orgumisalions 


The need of haringa Labour Parity nu indin 
Wein rel, it is no uke slriviking front the- 
lish bec: certain discouraging eonditions 
siure us im fhe face, (mi n stiri musl lie: made 
even with the raw material now al bend. For 
lhis purpose, Ihe leaders of industrial: fubour- 
will have lù lake the loud and- gall m smirk 
conference OF the representatives of luboir, 
surieullurists amd those amung fhe profet- 
sionals and other. claxses: who hold schal quay 
be called labour views.. Af such: à conference 
Which must ben handy Ome, principles. shout! 
be thrashed! oot, living down iw brief fe zit 
ind objects of the purty, the methods by which 
i should operate mut also 4 qrosgranune of 
constructive work for the fime being. Ti is 
not tu be expected thal the very first conference. 
word do anvihing more than agree on cerinin 
broad) principles. merely sketching amd ont- 
lining ihe map to bè Miel in latar: Let it be 
rlearly stated here thal the Purty shoall nol 
be based on the negative principle of opposing 
Governtinent abwass, but mus live ids eyes 
cot on the futüre amd win public support un 
the strength of its own practical and. construc- 
lire programm, so thal if times are suitable: 
and if opportunity comes it may always. he 
ready jo accept office: and work oul lis policy; 
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Whit should be the Ideal at whith the 
Labour Party shoul! aim? Is it do be 
socialis or abouli the Party work without 
à purlicular idesl before Ihem, silong as He 
real. interest of the common mun, of mun 
us 2 human bheing, is-steadilé kept. in. view? 
Possibly tt would be an advantage for the 
HAPIY. noi Lo commil Hsell dio. 30v sin such us 
Socialism- al siari, uml besides there is likely 
lo be Wu-necessary waste of time and energy 
ou. 3 theoretical discussion of this charater. 
Let the views and the work of the Party be 
allowed. to. grow. and mature, care having to 
be taken thal the: activities: of the party are 
not wowed to drift. but the ditectton-in which 
their development takes plice is marked and 
closely walched. Tf things develop in. the 
direction of socialism as they probably would, 
this. nocd nol frighten anybody so long as the 
Party striciiy eschews. all conception of class 
wor, It may he thai jhe world itself is 
progressing towards Secinlism, and. umdoubt- 
edly if the Jost ten virs of the Russian 
experiment is judged from a. trite pers rspective, 
the masses are happier und more progressive 
there than under any other Government al 
ihe present day. We shoal) have to see however 
that we do not-siavishly follow other countries 
but develop óur own Inilinn form of séelolism 
suitable Lo. our needs and ministering fo. our 
requireininis. 

The methods by which the Labour Party 
will have to work will have to le Imd down 
im un-mistikuble terms. When we think of 
creating @ Parliameniury Party, il goes with 
out paying duab o our methods cannot be 
revolulionzry, Even Karl Mars the great 
Socialist mmi dhe originablor of chiks- war siys 
clearly thol iina mnnber of countries it should 
be possilile tò iniroduce socialism by peaceful 
means und wilhout recourse lo revolutions. 
The process nay lake some years bul therein 
will die its real strength becouse every 
interes! jn indiu will, during tie transition 
perim], milergo slow: transformation in its 
altibude and mentality, while not alarmed wt 
any precnpitate. changes, <Any work done 


palienliv, steudily and tin-iiterniptolly over 
a nunber of years and on fines of least resis- 
Liner would be of à Iruly. enduring character, 


As regards the consieielive progrsnimm, Viu 
l'ariy thay decide ona small workable scheme 
in tue begmnuing bot iW will be necessary soon 
lo appoint good ocxperts, students of politics 
nid economies and publie questioms, Lo exiuninme 
nm detail ilie hole of. Iilian socinl economy 
fron its very foundation, decide us fo what 
measures degislutive and administrative are 
necessary for the progress of the people, amid 
luy down n clear nnd detailed programme for 
the Labour Party fo follow. This programme 
Will have Ihis advantage Mat dt will iot have 
been evolved from the turbid brain of the 
politicians, bul will have been based on n 
scientifie study ind knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing in our midst. The programme will 
have to be revised from time-to time so as lo 
suit the changing contitions: and for tis u 
host of distinguished students of polities und 
ecunumics Will hove lu be constantly working, 
either yolunlerily or in the employment of 
the labour party, so that the Party will never 
sturve for want of scientific knowledge of the 
questions they have lo deal with. 


The: Party will also have to develop: an 
eliicient organisation to educate the people in 
Ie principles of its poulié. Diless Mis: 
cdiculion is carried on from day to doy, (here 
will nol be established (hat conlidence between 
the people and the party which is- necessary 
for its growth, The Party should learn from 
the mistakes of the Labour Party in oliver 
countres such as England, where the loliour 
party's representatives in Parliament db nol 
consider. themselves responsilile to the consti- 
ticneles they represent, so much us to the 
particular trade unions which nominated them 
amd supplhied them with election funds. Such 
a position ix a seriaus menace Lo the healthy 
and independent growth of the Labour Party, 
und Mr. Bernsrgd Shiuw lins deseribid is the 
“Capitalism” of the Trade Unions. To void 
this cankerous growth. the Party’s dim from 
Wie very first shoul! be to establish itself in 
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the constitucocies linmly and well bx strengtli- 
ening ith: own organisation there. 


Though | have discussed practically: all the 
points relevant to tbe subject under considera- 
daos, there is still one poi more which is 
vital lo any programme that the Cibour Party 
may lay down for itself. 1 am convinced that 
uniess the Labour Parly begins to find its 
nourishment in (he soil of adult. franchise, it 
is bound to. wither like an exotic plant or will 
be diferent from whal it clains to be. As I 
do nut see miy prospects of adult franchise 
being established. ir the coming reforms, it 
will. be the bonnden duly of the Labour Party 
as soon us it comes into being, lo pul silali 
franchise in the. forefront of its programme 
and strive its ulniost to achieve if as Lhe most 
vital condition to ils streugih ond growth, 1 
know there are people who think that iu India 
with her literati musses, an adul. frunehitse 
is s great risk. Dut I would ask in all 
sincerity, is there any hope of any serious 
atlompls: being made to bring literacy to the 
millions unless these millions themseives compel 
us lo do it? And the only coistitutional means 
of compelling is is the, vole. Tt is a sort of 
vicious circle. Until ihe isses are lilerale, 
we donot consider them fit for adult fran- 
chise, and until the masses have the power 
of Vole, we Would not make any scrious efforts 
io. educate them, 


This reminds me of the stáry of a lunutie'& 
murringe. A mother had alt insane son où 
whom all her alfection was centred, and sale 
being an orthodox Hindu lady who boal to 
attain leaven by having a grandson, her 
greatest desire in life was fo bring her sou a 


wife, But who wonld offer a girl in marriage 


lo an insane boy? Sa she went lo a renowned 
doctor and asked tin to eure her son of 
insanity. The doctor was a hig tt in his 
profession and examined his patient with all 
the ski und care that he could command, and 
litally came to the conehisian Mist there was 
no prospect of Ihe son being cured or his 
insanity until he was married. Se the position 
stood thus, Until the boy was married liis 
insanity would not disappear, and until n 
insanily disappeared nobody would think of 
giving his diughler to him in marriage. 

(The problem of ndult franchise im India 
stands today in a similar position. But the 
decision has to be takew at some end with all 
ihe risks involved in a beginning unless we 
desire to continue the impasse, and T Feel that 
the Indinn Labour Party when it comes. into 
being must devote itself bo the vital tusk uf 
bringing the franchise to every adult in the 
counts, Even if the Party comes into exis- 
tence for this one purpose alone, i would be 
justified. 
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[ wish Lo adress a few words tò voti on a 
subject which is al present cuguding the 
itlenti of the public, nainely, the agitation 
arising oul of the Communal Awaril, Is it 
not surprising thal on the eye of the establishi- 
ment of Self-Govermmnent in. India. it is being 
asserted by some people in Upper fndiu thal 
ü Moslem majority of one or two seats in the 
Gounecil would mean: Mohammsdan rule which 
would be intolerable tu the Hindus? On the 
olher hund the Mohanimadans in the Deccan 
rëtori that there woulkl be a Hindu Raj in 
xouthern Indias because of permanent Hindu 
inajorities m iheir Councils. 


The tension between the two communities 
has made us ibe laughing stock of tlie civilized 
worhl nnd oughi Lo make the educated: people 
of thé (wo communities hang their heads in 
shame, Under these circumslunees, one is 
naturally led do ask such questions as the 
Tallowing. What were the relations of the two 
communities in the post when India was ruled 
over by Hindus: an] Muslims? Were these 
relations: of the two communities iu their 
cupacity as rulers or subjects cordial or 
eblherwise? Have they continuel to be so 
upto the present? If not, what is (he: cause 
of the estrangeiient? Each of these questions, 
| think, is worthy of historical research. 1 
woul! confine my remarka to the first of the 
questions and to our owt province of the 
Deccan on the present occasion. 


The Mohammnukin conquest of the Deccan 
begen in 124. Bot only from t318 Mahurnsh- 
ira began fo be ruled by governors: appointed 
* Full text of tte speech mue on ‘the Dorna of 
Gpening the Mishereli] Society. of ihe Wadia Caillege, 
Poona, 
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from Dethi and sttlioned at Devgiri. In 1347, 
Hasan Bahamani founded on independent 
kingdom in the Deceon.. The Princes of this 
Dynasty which lasted for nearly two centuries 
were styfed the Bahamani kings: The poliey 
of these kings was the union of Hindu and 
Mohammodans in these parts and the country 
was very prosperous under them. Speaking 
of their rule in fhe Deccan Col. Medows Taylor 
says: “The Boahunani kings protected their 
people znd / governed them justly and weil. 
Among the Deccan Hindus all clements of 
social union an Local Government! were 
preserved ond strengthened by the Mussalmans, 
who, without interfering with or remodelling 
local instibidious amd hereditary offices, timed 
then ty their own usc, Persian mmd Arabáe 
education was extended by village schools 
attached 10 Mosques and endowed with lands, 
This tended to the spread of fiteralure and 
Ihe mith of the ruler, uml the effectis of this 
educalion can still be traced through the 
Bahamani dominions. No forcible conversions 
scem to have inken placet. A constant stream 
of foreigners poured in from Persie. Arabia. 
Turiary, Afghunislan and Abyssinia. These 
foreigners who served as soldiers, married 
Hindus and created the new Mohanmmadan 
population in the Decean." 

This description so far as it related fo 
intermuürriages between Hindus and Mohan- 
mndans and (he voluntary conversions of the 
former to Iskun, is confirmed by Mr. M, G: 
Ranade in his “History of the Maralhas”™. le 
suys: "The Mohanunaidan rulers: took Hindu 
wives. The seventh  Bahainani king allied 
Himself with the Vijaynagar family ond the 
ninth Bahumani king married the daughter 
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of the Raja of Sonkhed. The firs! Bijapur 
king, Yusuf Adilshah, took for his wife the 
slater of one Mukundrac, « Brahmin, ond, this 
lady became his chief queen, being known 
by the name of Babuji Khanum, ond her sons 
nsewepded the throne after Yusuf's death. The 
lirst ruler of ihe Baril dynasty at Bedar gol 
his son murried to the daughter of ane Sabajs 
Murutha who was nohleman of some note in 
the servico of Ihe Bahamani kings. In lhe 
same category musi bè placed the influence 
of Hindu convertis. The first Abmeroogor 
king was the sün of the converied Brahmin 
Rulkarni of Patri in Berar, whose family hal 
entered the service of the Vijaynagar kings. 
The Bratimin surname Bhairav becume Behri 
ihe distinguished lithe of these kings and they 
so fuithfully remembered their origin thal hey 
eomquered Patri and gave il in Imam to the 
Brahmin Kulkarnis afier n long struggle with 
the Berar rulers. The first founder of the 
Imadshahi Dynusty in Berur was also the son 
of a Brahmin in ihe service of Vijaynagar, why 
was liken caplive and became a convert, In 
a similar way the first Bedur king of the Barid 
dynasby was so loved by his Maratha soldiery 
that four hundred Marallus became Moham- 
mmdaüns and were his most trusted soldiers.” 


Mohammadan literature both secular and 
temporal was so widely and extensively sili- 
died in villuge schools by the Brahmins. that 
Tukaram'& brother in one of his Abhangs lus 
complained of Brahmins neglecting their own 
sucred books in favour of the study of the 
Qurum, 


So complete was the Fusion of Hindus and 
Mohammadans in the villages that the Mulls 
or Mohammadan Priest came to be included 


among the twelve heredifary village officers. 


called Bulowtey; and Grani Duif expresses 
his surprise in this connexion and wriles as 
follows:—“It és vert strange how he (ihe Mulla) 
is found ingrafted on the Balowty establish- 
ment-of s Hindu village. The Mulla is very 
often found where there is no Mohammadan 
family except his own, and is known fo the 
Maratha population, os ihe person who kills 


their sheep and goals when offered as a 
sucriice at temples or in their fields. The 
Mulla is onlilled to two pice aml a heart 
of every animal le kills for the Khatok. Sone 
of the Marathas-are mindful of the ceremony 
bil in general they profess nol lo eal flesh 
unless.the "niyat " lins been pronounced by 
the Mulia or some Mohammadan capable: of 
repeating what renders (the flesh of any 
nnimal fale! or lawful lo be eaten, The Mills 
has the same kind of allowance: as the other 
Bulowlay,” 
i 

Sie by side with the diffusion al learning 
among the Hindu subjects the. Mohammoadau 
kings encouraged physical cullure and athletic 
sporis among them. Athletic schools called 
Talims were established in every important 
place under Mustim Pahclwnns. The words 
Pahelwans mud Kushti which are still tel in 
Murathi and Gujrati serve lo indiente- their 
Mohummiulan.— origin, 1n every important 
town of the Deccan there are slill Moham- 
mndan Ustuls who claim hundreds of young 
Hindu pupils’ territory of the Peshvas which 
was proclaimed afl the grand Durbar held at 
Poot in 1792 at which the Peshva himself 
was invested with the title and robes of 
Vakil-ul-Mutlag, Even the. much-abused 
Emperor Aurangzeb himself had given a Armen 
uniler bis own seal granling Jageer lands (à 
the Hindu temple af Chinehwad, 

Coming (o polities, it is to be remembered 
that under the Moslem kings the Hindus were 
appointed to the highest posts both in Civil 
und Miliary depurtmenis. A Brahmin was 
Minister at Bijapur and another was Prime 
Minister al the Court of Abmadnagar upon 
whom the title of Peshva was conferred and 
ihe same title was assumed by the Princ 
Mimster of Maratha kings. 

When the Moghal Emperor beseiged Ahmad- 
nagar anil took it by storm and declared that 
the rule of Nizamshahi king had come to an 
end and his kingdom was annexed, it was 
Shahahi who fled with the young prince of 
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ihe dynasty; became, his regent anit dectareil 
that theugh the capital was fost, the reign of 
the dynadty would ‘continue and all civil and 
military olficers would loyally odbere to the 
Nizumshahi king. Many other insunees of 
loyalty nnd devotions of Hindu officers. to 
Mohammedan kings and vice versa muy he 
recalled. ‘Tippu Sullan had s» Hindu as his 
Prime Minister, the celebrated Purneah. When 
he wis slain in the battle of Seringapattam in 
1709 amd Lord Wellesiey, desired tù annex part 
af his territory and hand over the remaining 
part to m Hindu Prince, i) was Purnenli who 
petitioned on behalf of the Hindu subjects of 
ie lale Sulian tocappoint ane of the sons of 
ile Sultan ws his successor. This was refused 
Bul the incident at any rale showed the 
relatians between the Muslim ruler and his 
Hinds subjects, 1 will be remembered that 
General Ebrahim Khoo Gadi who was. in 
charge of the artillery al Panipat fought agaist 
Ahmed Shah and when brought. before him 
as a prisoner, defended himself by. stating that 
he hmi takei the Peshva's sall and remained 
faithful ty him in aceordanee with the direc- 
tions af his religion. Even at the. presen! 
time there is a Hindu Minister al Hyderabad 
nnd a Muslim Minister at Mysore cach of 
whom is warmly devoted to his Royal master 
and le x zealous guardian of Ihe interests of 
his State, 
Ii 
Thus far P have spoken of the social fusion 
of the Hindy and Moslem subjects of the kings 
af the Deccan. Now. J shall say a few words 
Mont the teligions beliefs of the Hindu masses 
ipecially of iheir ruling. Maralha houses of 
d period, Worship of Mohamnculan saints 
universally prevailed among. them. Malloji 
the grandfather. of Shivaji had ws his patron 
caint Sholi Sheriff of Alumadnasgar. His sons 
Shahji and Sheriffjl were both named after 
him and there ix still in existence n reservoir 
built by him bear the tomb of the saint, The 
great Shivaji himself was steeped in these 
traditions amd always showell reverence for 
mosques, tombs and the sacred books of the 
Moslems. Shabu always paid the highest 


veneralion lo he. Emperors of 'Dellil. pil sis 
considered) by Moslems as one of their own. 
ir Telang m (this connexion wrifes:— 
“Although. lis movement was in essence d 
religious one. H. appears thal in providing for 
the preservation of temples and religions 
institutions of his own faith, Shivaji alse 
eonlinmed. the. existing. granis. in. favour of 
Musalmun Peers, mosques, etc, for keeping op 
ghis and religious: services.” 

The fret Seindii had as his pairan sülni a 
Mohommidan Peer called Shoh Mansur amd 
a considerable Jageer was granted to his 
family. One of his descendants is still a Peer 
of (he present Maharajah, All the Muratha 
families devoully participated in. the. Muhar- 
ran ceremony under the Muslim kings and 
the practice is still going on among the 
Muarutha princes of the present day. Princes 
of the Holkar family became fokirs during (he 
Moharram ond Khanderoo Gaikwad observed 
both Muharram and Ramzan. The participa- 
lion of the Howse of Scindia in Muharram 
celebration and the faith af the ruling princes 
of that family in the martyred hero is most 
surprising. A Siate Taboot is made in every 
inportant town in Scindia’s dominion. In 
Gwalior ilself the Maharaja walks bare-footed 
in the procession on the 10th day of Muharram, 
On the Sth day of the Muharram the three 
liranelies of the State army—artillery, eavalry 
amd infantry attend the celebration in full 
uniform and a consmlerahble: smount is: spent 
in charity. 


The Peshvas themselves continued all 
Jngeers and grants to: Mohammadan saints 
and. took parl in Muharram celebrations. 


The greatest of them Bajirao 1, the distin- 
pulshed soldier, was pro-Moslem in his 
proclanities, He had murried «a Mohammadan 
wife called: Mastani, who lived with him in 
his palace al Pomm. Mr Telung says:— 
“Another matter in which the Peshva of the 
day failed to carry ont lis own wishes; in 
consequenees of the opposition from the people 
was ane which had occured in the time of the 
first Bajiráo. A nole of ihe Editor of the 
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Peshva'’s Bakhar says that Bajirao having hai 
a son by the Musatmon wife Mastani wanted 
(a perform the thread ceremony of tial son 
and make n Brahmin of him. Bul ihe plan 
failed tfhrough in cansequence of ihe oppisi- 
tion of ihe Brnhmins. dn a sketch of the 
career of Bajirao hearing date 1810, a brief 
necount i« given of the sort of quasi-marriage, 
which has been celebrated belween Bajirao 
and Mastani, Peshro's Bokhor, p—4#0. That 
such att idea should have oceured to Hindn 
defender of the aith is in Itself rather remark- 
able as an example of that telazatian of old 
lraditions attverted to further on in this 
paper. Well mighl Grant DuiT say that Bajirao 
wns frer from 'Bigotry! " 

Bajirzo'4 vision was widened by his con- 
quests in Northern India and his associations 
will the statesmen of upper India and if it 
hull been left lo him be would have named 
Shumsher Bahadur the son of Miustaunl as his 
successor. Bul as he could nol make him a 
Brahmin, he thought it right that Shamsher 
Bahadur should be brought up -stricily as ù 


Mühammsadan under the supervision of his 


mother, It is worth mentioning. here that 
religious riots. of the kind: thal occured in 
Bombay recently, never look place either in 
the days of the Muslim kings or under 
the Hindu kings or Brahmin: Peshivas, Indeed 
there was no dctasion for ‘such riots; 
mosques were respected — uniler. the mile 
of Peshvas. themselyes:; mo sic ‘was 
played before mosques and no kind of dis- 
respect was ever shown to Muslim sacred 
places. Th would oot be ont of place also to 


mention here of the response which the 


Mohammadan Emperor made to the religious 
‘feelings of Hindis In the territory of the 
Peshvas, Ab the request of Moahmiji Scinilla 
the Mowhal Eroperor issued a *Firman' prohi- 
hiting cow-killing, 

All these instances must have made it quite 
clear to vou thal the relations which existed 
belween the Hindus and the Musalmans in 
the past in the Deccan were very cordial and 
frivndly, If the two communiti¢s lived side 
by side with each other on such friendly 


terms there ix no reuson why they should not 
maintain their cordial relation at the present 
time under the now constitution in fulitre. 

Mutual ignoraunee of the cullnre, liloralure- 
und history of eactr other is not a little respon- 
sible for creating feelings of estrangement, In 
order to get rid of. our ignorance af the true 
nature of our relulions: in thoe past let a 
thorough and impartial shuidy of ihe- History 
Of India be made As vou, young men are 
Inunching upon the study of lodian History, 
| *vould !ike [o draw your attention to the 
defective method in which the History of 
Muslim role in India is studied in our schools 
mand colleges. In my opinion, no book on the 
history of the Muslim rule in India can be 
considered of any value unless its asuihürs 
knew Persian language auficiently well to 
mike use Of the original sources lying in 
heaps in. that language, Any person writing 
m book on or making researches on Roman 
History or Law without knowing Latin would 
simply be Janghed at in England. The Lini- 
versity of Bombay has [D understand, made 
French or German compulsory for every 
candidate who goes up for M.Sc. examination, 
[ think the University would similarly make 
study of Persian compulsory for every student 
going up for the MLA. examination in: [niin 
History of the Muslim periad. 1 would remind 
the Marathi writers thal it is nost significant 
fact thal three Persian words are still being 
used by everybody in. Marathi language every- 
dav—aamely: “Tarikh, Mah and Sun” (Date, 
Month aud Year). The ^ Peshvas carried. on 
their diplumutic correspondence with the East 
India Company and other Foreign Powers 
in Persian for which Persian scholars wire 
ceugaged as is indicated hy the words Chitnis, 
Fadnis and Parsanis. Lastly Bajirao I carried 
on conversnlion «with the British Resideni in 
Urdu. 

What | beg you tp do is to study History 
un authentic History and think for yourself. 
Do not be guided by rendy-made ideas in 
Politics. I is our duty to. transmit to others 
what we learn in n spirit of help and guidance 
free from communal bias. 





The Davidson Committee’s Report 
How It Discriminates In Favour Of The Princes 


The Davidson Comimiitee’s Report an Indian 
States” Finanees is 8 document the peruial of 
which lenves ome wondering about the huge 
price which the British Indian Provinces have 
got Io pay for Ihe ideal olan All-India Federa- 
Hon with the Princes as partners. dd brings 
gut prominently inta relief the saerifices ilr- 
mandel ol British India and the correspon- 
ing lightness of the burden which the States 
lhemselves linve [o bear. The contras can 
hardly serve s& s stimulating fsclor and. eun- 
hot make 2 British Indian citizen enthusiastic 
about the ideal set before him as the goal of 
Indian political development. The Conille 
have undoubtedly Inken a good deal of pain: 
to be ss hupartis! as they posaihiy could he 
wider the circumstances in which they had 
to accomplish their task; but what with the 
narrowness of their ferns. of Reference. md 
wht willi iber fact that they aseertsined only 
the claims and priviewes of the Stites wilh- 
Avt tikinga comprehensive and jong view of 
the whole financial question, they bad been 
led inio making recommendations which 
wold place the Stales i à position of distinel 
advantage bisu-bis tho British Indian Pro- 


Vinces in the matter of financial obligations 


incidental to the establishment of « Federation. 
H 

The main and fundamental faetor bout tic 
Coumiltee's recamnitodation is the patent im- 
sulficiency of their appreciation of the cum- 
sideration that Federation brings mto opera- 
ion certnin: conditions ond lmposes upon the 
constituent units certain olizallons whivh 
they must be prepared cheerfully to accepi 
and shoulder the responsibility for. They on 
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doulit realize H us essential that there should 
he ms for an possibic uniformity in the distri- 
bution of Federal burdens omanist Ue vars: 
ous. constituent units; bat they confess to n 
feeling of inahility to make receommendatiots 
providing. for “a amiform distribution af 
benefits nnd burdens either between the 
utes Ihemselves or betweey ihe States and 
British India", The principle of equal distri 
hution of burdens i» a fundamental one, tho 
nbsence of the application of which will be 
prejudicial to the foundation of the Fedors: 
liom ilself; for the units that federate ehowld 
have to be willing to forego a meausüre nf 
their privileges and rights; financial-as much 
us political, when they enler inio a partier- 
ship with one another for commun purposes 
und with a common end in view, The mes- 
sure of the inahility of the different units to 
pull together in o particular direcilon ani to 
put their shoulders to the wheel must he 
taken to be the measure of the detraction 
which the resultant structure will suffer from 
in respect of tlie. ileul of Feilleration, while ta 
the extent Ihab The units sre reluclint do. bear 
4 reugsonable portion of the burden which (he 
Federation constrains them to bear, do thal 
extent there will le u weakening of the Federal 
Structure, Too much insistence upon a rigi 
mathemiuticn! culentulion of the different obli- 
Rations which each unit will have to bear and 
Hie various assets which cach will bring inte 
lbe common pool may nol bea fair method of 
dealing wilh the problem; but glaring inequa- 
ties in the sacrilices to be made hy the eon- 
Miluent units, which sre too giuch diserimina- 
live sgpainst one sel and too very favourable 
In another-set, ougliL, in justice to be removed. 
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In View of the dbove mentioned facets, iE 1s 
necessary fo comprehend tow far und in 
what. respects, the Davidson Committee up- 
precinted the importance of recommending 
the adoption of the principle of equality 0) 
«xcrillees Gn the part of the States on the one 
hand umd the British Indien. Proviters on the 
other. Ht has to be mentioned in this can- 
nection however that the Committee ore not 
uiaware of the necessity for uniformity oi 
contribution tù Federal retourecs, though 
they are unable to, give tho nzgresale of the 
annual value represented by the immunitics 
and privileges which a number of States w ill 
continue 4e enjoy without making any 
equivalent contribution in return. 

Taking first the question of cash contribu- 
tions into consideration, they recommend nw 
only the remission of all cash contributions 
‘nari passa” will the (neome Tax combrilia- 
tions, whic: the Perey Commillee recniinmmend 
should be imposed upon the Provinces, but 
that o moiety Shout be extinguished within 
len years at the latest and the whole within 
twenty years They further recommend the 
immediate remission of all contrilitions front 
tle Stites which ure in excess of 5 per cent, af 
the bolal revenues of the State concerned—a 
recommendation, whieh if given effect to, will 


menn o substantial immetinte Ughtening of 


the burdens which some of the States havo 
been male to shoulder und will help to restore 
(heir Anuancial equilibrium, The Davidson 
Committee hive cansequently shown them- 
selves a good many tines more generous Unit. 
the Perey Committee, which could nol re- 
commen a preseribed. time-Himit for tlie. ex- 
tinction of the Provincial contributions, which 
forms the central feature of their scheme for 
placing: Federal finances an a sound and stable 
footing. The contrast incidentally indicates 
the stepmotherly affection which the Round 
Table Commillees have bestowed upon. the 
British Indian Provinces and the lengths to 


which they are willing to advance lo accom 


nuwhte the wishes of the States-and the fecl- 
ings of the Provinces, 
IV 


There is muclr to. be said nevertheless -ip 
favour of tlie idend ob Ihe States for the 
abolition of the econiributiogds or tributes as 
they may more approprintely be denominated, 
whether i be thot the demand. is based upon 
the seniiment of the States they are remini- 
scent of w Federal regime and therefore are 
wiihoul place in a scheme of Federation be- 
Qokening cuquility of status: nnd freedom of 
choice or whether it proceeds [rom the desire 
ta place the Provinces ani} the Slates on an 
equal footing in regard |o the imposition at 
burdens. Bat the question to which no 
definiloe unswer has «o far been vouchsafed Is 
this, pfs. Ia tle step calculated lo ensure tiat 
equality of sacrifice presupposed by n Federal 
union, especially when we. luke into con- 
sideration the other immunities which the 
Davidson. Gommillee recommend]  shodhd be 
alipwied to.coninue? Nor can ii be sel oT again 
uny specific guarantee on Whe part of any con- 
siderable. body of Princes: that they. are will-- 
ing to reeonelle themselves to the substilu- 
tint) af the: Paramount Power of the Crown 
by the guthority of the Federal Government 
to be: established —a marantee, which, if. forth- 
coming, woul he sàme sort of compensation 
and eonselation for the sacrifices which the 
British Indian Provinces. would be forced to 
suhmil. themselves for the sake of the Federal 
ideal?) The main and fundamental fact with 
regard fo the Princes, however, is that they 
are for all practical purposes as averse now 
as they cver were before to forego any of 
their claims 1o extraordinary treatment, and 
the description of their position given by the 
Butler Committee Mat the States are. so pis- 
sionalely attached to the maintenance umim- 
paired of their individual sovereignty holds 
Hood to-day as effectively as when it was 
lirst written.. | 
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Next with regurd to the method of adjust 


ment of the Kevenne from Sea Customs Duties, 
the Committee opine that there sre great diifi- 
culties in fhe way of bringing the views of the 
States with regard to their ports into hannony 
with the requirements of the Federation anil 
that. it. i5. also ilifficull to make an estimate ot 
the present time of the value of the rights 
possessed by the Maritime States with refe- 
rence to their ports and to the portion of the 
revenue [rom customs to which they are enti- 
Wed, Consequently they are unable to re- 
comment! any methed by which the compensa 
lion, if any, that issto be paid by the Federal 
Governmon! to the States or the value of the 
assets Which the Siotes might bring tote the 
Federation In view, of Cuspoums Duties, nins 
be Metermined. At the same time, tbey ex- 
press the opinion fha! the iden! of a trie 
Federation is difficult to reconcile with the 
right claimed by any Federal Unit to appro- 
priate to self ibe Costoms Duties eallected 
ub iis peris, though they recoenize thal no 
maritime stale is likely fo relinquish that right, 
The whole thing umounts to.this that the States 
cling as steadfastiy to their claim to the whole 
of the Customs Hevenue collected al their ports 
and that the Federal Government, whose prin- 
cipal source of Revenue under the new dis- 
pensation will be Customs, will (hus be cot- 
strained to put itself under an obligation to 
lose 4 large slice of the proceeds from. them 
and find itself landed in fnüncial embarsks- 
ments from the very beginning, The compro- 
inise sugested by ihe. Committee that "euch 
Sinte should be enable tà retzin ihe dulies on 


goods Imported through their own poris" is 


as bad as any compromise can be, with the 


additional defect im this particulür Instance 


that it does not tend to remove the rool objec- 
tion to the continuance of the right enjoyed 
by the States and thal it concedes to. theni 
murch more than they havea claim to, The 
only: positive recommendation in regard to Cus 
loms Duties which the Commitiee moke is the 


Inivigg op of the Customs rights of the States 
of Travancore and Cochin, though they do not 
sive the flaures of compensation that has to be 
pad in ench cuse The total immunity of the 
States in respect of Ihe sen customs is estimated 
In have Teen fis. 18242 faklis in. 20-3: but 
H does nol represent the complete: lnmunity, 
which will certainly be higher. | 


Thr Committee not only favour thè conti- 
nuance of the existing rights of the States to 


the land Customs’ Duties which they have been 


eallecling and appropriating to themselves but 
also recommend the removal of any obsticles 
to their imposition in the relatively small num. 
ber of cases iy which such restrictions are: in 
force, "They do not sufficiently nppreciate the 
fact thal the conceding of this. privelege 
to the States is incompatible with the theory 
on the-subiect which favours the treatment of 
Excise Dulles; whieh land Customs Duiies dn 
effect are, as on a par with Custos Duties 
and whieh, therefore, requires that they should 
be collected and enjoyed by the same authority 
whieh collects the Customs Duties: They are, 
looked al from this point of view, levitimately 
a Federal source of revenue and their imposi- 
lion musb be given into the hands. of the 
Federal Government. In recommending the 
continuance and extension of the existing 
practice in regard lo this issue of land Customs 
ihe Davidson Committee acknowlvdwe that they 
are going in for a retrograde ani nnti- Federal 
step Lut express the hope that Ihe extension 
of the privilege “will only be taken in those 
cases where there is no room for doubt that 
it would be justifled by: local conditions amil 
would nol involve risk of serious repurcussions 


on trade outside the lerritory of the state 
concerned”, 


VI 
Wilh regard (o the Stutes* innnunities in 
respect of the rights of issuing currency anil 
Mining coins; nnd. in respec| of the. Post and 
Telegraph Departments, the Committee have 
ay usual been solicitous of the interesis ol the 
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States: They have found i£ unnecessary. do 
recommend that the righ! to issue currency 
should be classified as an immunity; Bat It 


should not be forgetien: that the right to. 


issue coms um! currency which are to tw 
wowed to be in circulution side by side with 
Federal coins and currency connol be crime 
by any Federal Unit without grave infringe 
ment being cmused thereby. to the Feileral 
authority and to the extent that if does so, the 
enjoyment of an. immunity in this respect can- 
nol be defended, The esse ol Hyderahid isan 
‘instance in point, His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam enjoys the privilege of issuing coins 
and currency which within. his own Domi- 
plows ore obsolute legal fenüer and cireulate 
side try side with British Indlan currency and 
coins. So long as the present state of affairs 
continues and so long as the Federal constitu- 
tion with Hyderabad ns a Federal Unit does 
not become an established ict the privileze 
Hoes mil involve any Violullon of tie right of 
the Central Indian (Government; bul, ms has 
repeatedly been pointe! out, the accejilance 
of the Federal ideal presapposes that) the 
Units will sive up some of their cherished 
privileges, ul least those privileges which tin- 
flict! with the right and jurisdiction of the 
Federe! Government. The right af issulng 
colnage ond currency is one snch instance; 
and if Hyderabad enters the Federation, as 
itis hoped it will, i tunst be prepared, unless 
we ure Lo have à Federation of sorts and nol 
a Federation in the accepted sense of the 
term, to give up this right of minting coins 
uni issuing currency. The sue of coins far 
ceremonial purposes stunds on a different foul- 
ing and: may continue to be enjoyed by those 
Princes who desire ib. 
Vil 

With regard to the territories ceded by the 
Native States, the Davidson Committee recom- 
mend the acceptaner of [he clus of four 
Stales, biz. Buarbdau, Gwaliór, Indore amd Sangli, 
to an annual credit of 155; 22:98 lukhs in the case 
of Baroda, Hs, 1178 lakhs ín the case of 


ly with ihe prestige ond authority 


Gwalior, Hs. $1) lakhs io the cose of Talore 
and dix 110 inkbs in the cuse- of Sangli, 
Wiking as the beavis of the valuation. the nef 
value of the territaries at the the of Me 
cessitur This recognition wecordel fo the 
Stutes* rightd 1o tuonelary compensation la a 
matter in regent! to which there is, bottnd to fe, 
ü gowl deal of controversy. The cession of 
territories was a historical event, the merits 
or the demerits of which it i$ nob possible fo 
ipptecinte af their proper weigh! at the present 
iay and the States which have ceded territories 
for » definite and particular purpose, which the 
Committee Meuselves siate fo be that of mih- 
lary protection alTorded bv rhe Eust India 
Company, ust be presumed to have secured 
ihe fillet advantage of and relurn for ie 
act of cession bry now. To hurden the Federal 
Government: therefore with the- necessity of 
compensaling the States for territories: ceded 
by them lo the Paramount Power, whose place 
should be cimsidered to have been taken. over 
by the Federal Government, is: a piece of 
finuincial favouriiism and political injustice, 
which is lInrther eaüleulated to interfere serious: 
of thut 
Government. The main point to remember Hs 
that if the: Federal Government is not to 
entangie itself in financial handicaps from the 
very beginning, If. ihe prestige, strength uml 
stability of the Federal Government is to he 
haintuined unimpaired and if the States. feel, 
us they ought to feel, that the strengll of the 
central Federal authority is essential for the 
nroteclian and  safesmuarding of the integrity 
of the Units, then one of the. essential needs 
af the situstion is for the States to abandon 
their ¢elitlins to bo given oredits’ for Ihe cession 
of territories, for which they have received 
benelits in return which cannot be computed 


al thelr proper fAnancin! value, amd thos 


abvidte the impression saining ground that 
tiey ore being unduly favourably treated: at 
the expense of the other Units. The starting 
with a ‘clean shite’ in regard to this mutter 
would he of paramount advantage; but in the 
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alisence of ay such arrangement, Ihe next best 
course Is Lo find out whether the peuple of the 
ceeded territories have ony desire to return to 
their old allégianes, which, if they do, should 
alorte bring up Lie question af g conmipensaliam, 
Vill 

The intricate ond. complicated problems of 
Hlc Indinur Peleralion are too real anil ‘ton 
many tu de isiy brusha sable ond i was a 
difficall svarE no douht that the Committee ll 
lo acenmnplish in endeavouring, to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of tho different States 


pmi ihe clnims- of the States: ois-a-nin the 


Federation; ti was therefore difficult for 
them: to sugzesb any uniform or universally 


applicable methods ó[ dealing will the vorious 


Slates and do day town ceorbun — general 
principles whieh woultl hawe 4 fair measure 
of approval with 2 large hody of States, The 
muin reason why it was nof possible 1o. do 
änyihing of ihe kimi was Mat here its 
clsewlicre, one conics ip against the idend 
welghi | of. uncerialuly in regard to the 
sHitude of Ihe majority of Ihe. Princes. alioul 
Federation and the responsibilities. which. it 
entails on Hem amd the inability to judge: bow 
many ares are willing to come Inlo the 
Federalion amid under whol cóndillóns. In sà 
fur as this is so, it was inevitable that the 
conclusion should be come to that the chains 
of ere Slate shold ghe examined — and 
determines? ox und when it enters the 
Federation. 


IX 


Prom: whol hos: been said above if is clear 
ihat the States’ Enquiry Committee have 
exhihiled as shown above inmense concern 
for the susceptibilities of the Princes a1 everx 
turn: and they Lave so [rimel their recam- 
mendations thal they could nol, with) any 
justification, raise any reasonable objection Là 
entering ihe Federation. Not only in regard 
lo the matters referred to above, but olso in 
regurd to other mutters, as for exumple, the 


evalialion of ihe compensation payable Là 
creriulm Stubes for borrilories céedid hy hen, 
the concessions dn reiri to ihe collection 
wid enjoyment oF the swt revenue and alters, 
the Davidson Comimitter have yielded more. or 
less to all-the demanits-of the States: concerned. 
The Report is a lissie of compromises: [rom 
besinning to enid; but they nre all compromises 
whieh fli the Princes none the worse in the 
enl amb which definitely lean towards 
conceding. to them s much us possible. H 
therefore ibere should he any  eriticism 
leveled agains! they Conimiliee’s scheme. it 
cunnol ub muy füle be hut they have been 
untill of the Sintes" interests and 4f there 
i». amy pariy which can justifiahly feel 
agsricved, it is the Federal government anil 
io cs certain, extent the British — Tudiun 
lProvineres. whose contributions to. Mie fatter 
ure te be inm ihe muture of. comprulsarv 
puymenis, while the States can escape very 
easily, The burden to the Federal Govern- 
ment from the recognition of the various 
cluims of ihe various States is estimated to be 
ln the neihbourhool of a crore of pers. 
And one may lesifimaiely nsk, whab chance 
is there of the Federal Government heing able 
ta feel its feet on firm ground willr so grealb a 
tinunéelal burilen. being bequeatled: to i by the 
Slates-on the one hand and with such 2 legacy 
of hue defleits being bBhequeathed by the 
Eritish lodian Provinces on ihe other hand. 
If in addition to all this, the Perey Committee's, 
scheme ef Provimceinl contributions is to be 
pot into operation, then if will clearly be a 
ease of robbing Peter to poy Paul, of fleecing 
ihe Provinces to feed the while clephant of 
the borden incidental to the Stites” jarticipa- 
tion in the Federal scheme. Whalever outy he 
the ultimate gain to the Féderation by the 
eniry of the States into jt, the immediate 
losses on account of their. being-wooed into. it 
will inevitably he wholly intolerable, unless the: 
Siupes make Lunselves séceplable: by surren- 
dering certain of their irealy rights and. 
privileges , ! a 
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Tho unemployment problem in its present 
acule form his griit imn Indis from two. or 
rather, three causes, One ix temporary, nt- 
tributable te the world-wide disturbance’ of 
economic order sinee 1929 due 10 muldisiri- 
bution of the world's gold supplies, failure to 
meet War debis; meren- production and high 
tarifs. A second couse Is: the rapid growth 
of population in India afier tie Wor, mad ai 
third one, the defects and disabilities utiler 
which this country has been labouring for a 
long time past. ‘Till ubout fire and twenls 
yrürs ngo, youns men who passed out from 
schonls or gradünted from Universities, easily 
found employment in publie offlees und. husi- 
ness houses. Al the present fime, the supply 
of such men is. greater thon the demand 


Generally speaking, the middle class populs 
tien fo which the eduealed men of phis 


country belong, is suffering moxt from lack, 


of employment. The working classes were 
fxirly well off for m time owing to rise in 
wages during, unl after, the War. Till ibani 
the year (929 they could readily obtuin em- 
ployment and ear: fair wages. Since then, 
the foll in the prices of primary products has 
reduced their wages and purchasing power 
amd their condition also in congested  areüs 
is far [rom sntisfactury. A rough estimate 
puis the somber of unemployed in. India at 
10 millions sml Qu dolab mimnber of persons 
suffering fram insuifecu nut food, cluthing amd 
shelter, even. judged by the tow Indian 
standards, cannot possibly be less than n 
hundred million. 





* Sübstaner uf an address before tbe Lulversity Calm, 
Enngübore, ón September 8B, 11052. 
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The Problem Of Unemployment [In India 


Du 
Sir M. Visves varayya 
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The agricultural pepulatian of India gets 
regular employment for from four to aig 
months in the year, and, for all practical 
purposes; lias n holiday for the rest of the 
time, [t& wages and earnings, and its 
standard of living, would be materially 
higher, if arrangements existed for providing 
it with rezulur employment in cottage anil 
rural Industries during the months in which 
there is ng Tarm work. The proportion of 
population which derives Its support from 
agriculiure in India [5 about 73 per cent. The 
corresponding percentages in other countries 
in recent years show thal the pressure. of tho 
population on the soil in India, is excessive, 
there bheing about twice as large s number 
af persons ensased in msriculture ss are tà he 
found in countries in which agriculture amd 
industries art more evenly balanced. The 
proportion of population which derives: its 
support from Industries in India is abou! 
11.2 ger cent. the corresponding percentages: 
in other countries in recent! years being much 
higher. 

The chief point brought oul by His com 
parison is that in each of the countries named 
the perceninge of populition omployed in 
avricullure luas decreased in pursuance af iu 
policy of industrialisallon, while in Indian it 
lus gone on increpsing owing to the absence 
of such oo policy, Within the past twenty 
veurs Ihe population oF lndin has Inereased by 
abost 26 millions The population: dependent 
on agriculture has increased but there has 
been no visite increase in production oroc- 
cupations. Regurdiog this phenomenon, in. a 
recen! «address before the Rotary Club, Calcutta, 


. Ahe. Esitor of Capifeal remarked that “so 


vast an increase of population in so short a 
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period -cannot occur, without sulTering. m 
decline im the average income nnd standard 
al Hing” 

India's income from industries may be 
tiken nt about one-fifth of thot from agri- 
culture, whereas the corresponding income 
in Great Brituin, fer instance. is) ohout 10 
Unies that derived from agriculture. Although 
ibe United Stèles and Canada hold a dominat- 
ing position so far as food products anid rave 
materials are concerned, their main source of 
weallh Hes nol "im their fields; forests andl 
ines, but In their [orlories.” 

to oam -supsesting two seis of measures, 
namely; 

(1) raising the general level of bene- 
ficones and enthusiasm af the Depart: 
menis of bovernment connected with 
nation-building. activities; and 

(2) certain Sspecillé emergeney — schemes 
which, jy taking. full msdlvantage of 
existing conditions and facilities, will 
help ta raise the national income in the 
briefest time possible, 

These measures; in my opinion, require the 
most earnest attention of both the Government 
ond the people af the present Lime. 

H 


If. ihe Government of India abandons its 
presen attitude af unconcern and embarks 
upon an ageressive and progressive industrial 
policy, it can do much to rehabilitate the 
country’s economic [ife. First and Foremost, 


it should carry out n survey of the country’s, 


resources and collect and publish statistics of 
production nnd occupation to throw Hah! on 
the present slote of industry and trudo- The 
people should be advised what commodities 
ley cun manifuchore with profil from the 
raw materials, now being exported from the 
country, in arier to provide work for local 
labour, Stiitistics shoull be maintained in 
sufficient detail for each Provincial Govern- 
ment to know what the assets and income of 
lhe provitice are to assure Themselves that the 
people of the provinee are earning enough to 


maintain a decent living, Such statistics 
should be the basis of all) economic- policies 
and they should be pussed under review ni 
lens once a yeur. 

The most powerfal help which anv Govern- 
ment can give to industry. and trode is-effec- 
tive lori? protection, Nò more practical 
solution of the unemployment problem exists 
in the country to-day than a reduction of im- 
poris of goods of «a kind that are. or can be 
made in Inilia. Men. in. India are out or work 
because they cannol manufacture goody which 
they were used lo before, and they cannot 
manufacture with uny proflt because they can- 
nol compete wilh machine-nade goods irmi- 
ported from aliroad. Also reforms have long 
leen overdue in the banking organisation and 
the exchange policies of ihe Government of 
Indio. 

I have already drawn attention to: Ihe im 
portance of checking the rapid growth ot 
population ander the present conditions of its 
low efficiency and income. Population: may 
be redueed by emigration anid by late mar 
riages; but the more modern and: effective 
method is birth control, The Indian birth 
rate is higher thao that of most European 
countries, Every now and then we come 
ucroxss n person who, by allowing himself to 
bring up s large family, has had fo cut down 
comforts. firs, stint necessaries next ani ulli- 
malely emd his life in; penury and distress. 
Individual families should be advised by a 
suitahle publie organisation to keep down the 
number of children born within resonable 
limits. Birth control is now largely practised 
in civilised countries nnd it is now unknown 
in India, If adopted more extensively, it will 
help to reduce misery in Individual families 
und raise the general standard of living. 

The average citizen requires training În co- 
operation and team work, Large uchicve- 
ments in these days depend upon organisa- 
lion and mass action; Iniividuals are power. 
less. The elifef characteristic needed to pro 
mole team work is trust. Trosi depends 
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upon confidence, confidence upon character: 
The qualities required tu manage effectively 
a public association or la administer a large 
business im co-operation with groups of In- 
dividunis are well known and the practices 
connected with such management are more or 
less standardised in Western countries. In 
the best circle the work is distinguished by 
strict rectitüde of conduct, discipline of u 
high order ond dynamic energy. These 
churucteristics should become: common pro- 
perty Among us and the most effective way to 
spread ther is to study International equip- 
ment and characteristics connected with 
publie work und watch. ilie zeal am] capacity 
with which public objects are pursued in 
enuntries Hke Great Britain, the United States 
und. Japan. 


The universities and educational institit- 
tions in this couniry sliduld prepare men ant 
women for the business of life. They shoulil 
give a practical turn to the Jearning they im- 
part in order to correct cerilam known 
tendencies which Hre unfavourable to pru 
gress, 

i have jong complained that the Indian 
Universities have been unmindful of the bread- 
winning occupations. So long as the people 
are desperately poor; there is no reason why 
the education of the country should mot be 
largely vocaliónal und why compulsory anu 
üdult education should not be vigorously 
advanced. Continustion schools and classes 
of the Continental types are needed to prepare 
yung persons for occupations. 

ill 

| have explained the nature of the help ex 
pected from Ihe Governments, Central and Pro- 
vincial, and the radical reforms jo be elTected 
in the working habits, discipline and imlus- 
try of the people in order to increase thetr 
working capacity and through that mesns, 
their natlamal income and prosperity. But 
ihis is 2 "work of time and in the ordinary 
course prozress is bound to be slow. 


i 
Three emergency schemes are suggested in 

order fo increase production and enlarge em- 

ployment; 

industriatization by  mulliply- 

industrial establish- 


(1) rapid 
ini lactories and 
nients; 


(2) rural reconsirueiions. by increasing 
production: from. agriculture and from 
cottage and home industries: in rura 
areas by the co-operative effort of the 
people; and 


(3) establishment ef Practicol Training 
Institutions to provide the last stages 
ór precise knowledge necded for the 
practice of callings connected with m- 
dustry and agriculture, for educated 
youths and udult businessmen. 


The abject of this propdsul is ta Increase or 
multiply the number of industries and. indus- 
trial establishments in the country anil work 
them with local labour. Hf a lorge number 
df these nre successfully started and operated, 
they will give employment to our workless 

population and al the same time reduce the 
money which is going out of the country year 
after year to pay for the manufactured pre 
ducts. imported. 


It is easy to spread and develop minor 1n- 
dustries rapidly in both urban and rural areas. 
People nre used to them already; only the 
methods are in many cases primitive, ever 
though machinery itself may he modern, 


The scheme | have in view for minor 
lidüksiriss ie sotmewlhint like this:— 


The country should be divided into unils-of 
areas, each containing about 1,000 houses or 
a popululton af 5,0040. 


| In the first year, the statistics of existing 
industries should be collected including the 
quantities of products and their value of ihe 
number of persons empluyed in Ihem. There- 
after nt the end of cach year, similar informi- 
lion should be obtained and recorded and 
progress reviewed, | 


. 
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What new industries can be started and 
how old ones may be kept efficient or ex- 
tended should be under constunt study im the 
locality. 

A Council of representatives consisting ol 
liusinesemen and experts ss avniluble, num- 
bering from 7 ta 12 persons, and elected by 
heads of families in the ares should take all 
mensurrs necessary to energize the population 
ant mobilise local resources to keep industrial 
nctivity proceeding at top speed. 

To incresse the number of Industries of 
(iis elass, which will be generally managed 
hy companies working on the joint-stock 
principle, the provincial governments coli- 
cerned should, through their respective De- 
partments: of Industries and other officers. 
gather information, facts and statisties, re- 
garding existing medium-scale industries, 

Uf a systematic investigation is sel om foot, 
it should: be possible in almost every. province 
io discover, in the course of a single year, 
ub deasb half à dozen sehemes fit for serious 
consideration. 

Thereafter will follow a close scrutiny of 
each scheme by a provisional committee or 
directorate ol persons mosi interested in it 
and as well as by experts. The preliminary 
expenses should be shared by Government and 
partly by the people interested, 

Before any scheme is finally sanctioned for 
execution, the capital cost and operating 
iletails of similar schemes actually existing in 
(his and other countries should undergo scru- 
tiny at the hands of al least two seis of 
advisers Who hove considered it indepen- 
dently. 

Large-scale industries and manufactures 
should be pioneered by groups of business- 
men and financiers with the active support in 
inoney and advice of the Provincial Govern- 
menis "These will include key industries like 
textiles, steel machinery and pumps, electrical 
plant, aulomobiles, chemical industries ani 
railway machinery and plant, 


When Provincial Governments in. this 
country become autonomous, the representa- 
tives of those governments should meet in 
conference sand every provincial government 


should lakè upon itself the responsibility of 


pioneering. rough: its businessmen amd. other- 
wise, two or three of these. industries, — The 
provincial governments should take financial 
risks in co-operalion wilh businessmen and 
make sacrifices for 5 or 10 years al thie com- 
mencement. 

It is in the initial stages, usually during 13 
or 20 years at the commencement, that the 
money resources und organising power of 
the provincial governments will be needed 
Alter that industries will look afler them- 
selves with the customary help similar to that 
usually given in the Dominions in regard fo 
loriff protection, banking ctc. 

There is no agricultural policy in India to 
Stimulate production by Western methods, 
that is, methods which have for their constan 
aim the eliminating of waste and the cutting 
down of costs of production. The object of 
u rural réconstruction scheme is lo increase 
production and income by co-operation effort 
and modern-methods. The principal charac 
teristics of the. scheme are :—- 

The country should be divided into units of 
áreas holding ü population of about 0,000 
inhabitants. In the first year, statistics should 
he collected house by house, and an inventory 
taken of the total production of the village 
from agriculture, industries and services. Al 
the end of every year, similar information will 
he collected and recorded, The total produt: 
fion and income of the village from year tù 
yenr should be exhibited in the village chapdi 
or hall. 

The agency to carry on this work will be 
u village council of 7 lo 12 members and a 
headmon elected by an association consisting 
of all the heads of families in’ the village or 
the groups of hamlets constituting the unit 
nreg. 
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The village council will be responsible to 
study the requirements and put into practice 
the  *arious meusures needed for increasing 
production amd income in the area. 

(The scheme is based on the measures 
which T have seen practised in certain villages 
in. the interior of Japan. In some. villages 
which L whsiled the (gures giving the growth 
of produclion amil income was recorded on 
charts hong up in the village halls and I 
gathered from these charis causes where 
Villages Lod increased their income about 
five-fold in 20. years. 

IV 

Before concluding, T wish to emphasise 
three or four cardinal points bearing on the 
subjects of this address. 

After the explanations 1 have given ] trust 
you will agree, that every Government, Cen- 
tral, Provincial or Stole, should regard it as 
its bounden duty to create, each in its own 
sphere, opportunities for its people to earn a 
living in the mosi remunerative pursaits 
within their reach. 

People should not be made to believe as Hs 
often done that to be poor or là possess n low 
standard of living is a virtue; nor should 
they be allowed to cherish the feeling that 
any person can prosper without work, or can 
get something for nothing. 

Na great improvements can be effected 
without organisation, Our population both 
urban and rural should be actively eneouraged 
by Government to organise themselves for 
ihe bellerment of their conditions. of life. 

With the growth in world population, and 
ihe dimunition of the purchasing power or 
the masses, the unemployment situation is 
daily becoming more and more acule. 

‘The hesitution af the Government of India 
to go into the question is probably due to a 
feeling that it is unwise ta raise publie discus- 
sion on-such-z vilal subject when the country 
is in à state of. political ferment. 

I may here add that, in any remarks that I 
may have made in the course of this address 


regarding the altitude or action. of the 
Government of. indim, it shold be understood 
that miy criticisms apply to the. constitution 
aud system of government as it exists at 
present und not Do ils personnel, 

I have sel forth recommendations based on 
my personal experience as well as on whal 
I have heard ond ‘witnessed in foreign 
countries. I have done (his te suggest a 
definite course of action Jn the practientitily 
of which I have fall faith I should welcome 
any olher acheme or course of action if ii 
serves the same purpose. Tf only there js 
scope for action, even an inferior scheme will 
ito much good in the present stale of the 
country, 

The main thing is, if we are to banish un- 
employment, we shoul! look to a very lurge 
increase in production through the exertions 
of the people themselves. As large a number 
of the. population as we caum-shouhd be mobhi- 
lised and put to work. To meet the new 
situation, new plans, new. policies will have t: 
be devised and, before everything else, a new 
adjustment will he called for of the basic 
conditions upon which the Government of the 
country has hitherto rested. Whalever muy 
hove happened: in the pest, if a tins comes, 
when both Government and the people work 
with one accord, there is no reason to be 
pessimistic about the future. We are pro- 
mised 9 free constitution and we must look 
to it. when established, to put nn end to ihr 
eternal conflict of policies and plans that nas 
been going on for sé many years between the 
Governinent oni! the people, A proper unilir- 
standing and common policies, which a free 
constitution will tiring about, surely pave ihe 
way for the reinvigoration of industries and 
readjustment of occupations and for all the 
employment which the people need. 

Our aim should be lo raise ourselves by 
work. We have alundant reserves in our 
natural resources nnd we have also,- wini- ma 
other couniry except China has, a tremendous 
asset in our man-power. But, for all this. 
political emancipation must come first: and 
economic salvation. will follow, 
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The communal oward was expected to ensure 
neace amd justice between communities. — [1 
hus jeopardised both, It is frankly in the 
interests of cammunaliam and is directly 
festrictive of democracy and nationalism. 
The British Government have mistaken their 
mission ur ihe multer,- They are pledged fo 
establish in Indin responsible government or 
im Dominion constilulion, and therefore, il is 
not oper ti them, if ther believe in te sanctily 
of their pledge, to introduce by the backdoor 
franchise systems which are entirelv incousis- 
tent aml incompatible with the promised 
constitution. — When ihe commnnilies failing 
to agree between themselves agreed to let the 
Government arbitrate, it was not like giving 
& blank cheque to them. They were expected 
lo arbitrate in a manner which would show 
the grealest common measure of justice done 
io ihe conflicting claims and interests of 
different commnmmities. But their award is 
completely one-sided and devoid of any 
uniform principle for the treatment ol 
minorities, Ut aims al the- proleclion of. a 
particular community irrespective of its posi- 
lon as a minority or majority.. The protection 
of, minorities is nol for the Hindus, perhaps 
because they did not want it. In the present 
constitution the Hindys are described as 
non-Mislims, wl in the coming constitution 
they are nol to be named, and their existence 
is: to be inferred from what is called ‘general 
electorate’. And yet this eclectornte is nol n 
joi! electorate, but a separate electorate: into 
which the Hindus are to be forced against 
their conscience. 


Dr. Radhakumud Mook: 
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Further, in this scheme of communal 
electorate and special representation, the 
Hiudus' special representation will not be 
even according. to their relutive strenglh 
in population. The Hindu minorities of 
Bengal and the Punjab are to lose substan- 
tially in their numbers, while Muslim 
minorities clsewhere are favoured bhy. an 
nrhilrary sni artificial addilion to their weight. 
Forty-three per cenL Hindus of Bengal are 
now to counl as 32 per cent, and 29 per cent. 
Punjab Hindus are to he reckoned as 26, while 
14 per cent. CP. Muslims must, under the 
new political arithmetic, count: as 30 per cent. 
Only one Hindu minority, that of the NWFP, 
has been given the advantage of this arithmetic. 
And for this favour the Hindus in all other 
puris of India must suffer a reduction ir their 
natural strength of numbers! 

Whal is the real purpose of this unexpected 
communal award? is to thwart and throttle 
the national aspiration for democracy. It is 
fo sel up noi. a legislature hased on common 
citizenship, and functioning for the common 
interest(s of oll communities, but a congeries 
of separate groups and factions incapable 
of a view of the common good. ‘The seconil 
uimleriying purpose of the award is to establish 
British authority on w new basis by giving the 
balance of power to the European vote which 
has been given accordingly à weightage. wiii 
of proportion Lo its numerical basis, 

Where will alb this separatism lead 107 
Communities are already refusing to be rated 
al their numerics! value. and even ihat volte 
is being reduced for important non-Muslim 
minorities, The Sikha frunkly and firmly 
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assert that though they are naierieally L3 per 
cont. they count 40 per cent. as tax-payers, 
The. Bengal Hindus refuse to accept a conatl- 
tution based on counting of heads. They may 
he 49 per Gent. in number, but they contribute, 
according lo Government ceparts, the major 


part of ihe provincial revenue, while their 


cantributions iu culte, economic advance- 
ment, patriotism and self-sacrifice in the cause 
af the motter-country camel be measured in 
money. lmmeasurable is abso their service lo 
olher communities In measures of relief ‘in 
flood amd famine, or in the minintenance of a 
thoosmid public schools fu areas predominantly 
Muslim, and of a university depending mainly 
on Hinds benefactions. 

The time-worn political -principle so 
cloquently. expounded. bs Edmund. Burke—Nn 
Representation, No Tazation—ts receiving a 
new emphasis im the present — political 
atmosphere of India with the Congress creed 
to reinforce it. Alreudy the ery is raised in 
nün-Congress cireles that if there is tà. be 
separate. represenlalion. for communities, the 
amount of such representation which s coms 
munity can claim mist ultimately depend 
upon iis contribulion to revenue, upon whi 
ip pays in taxes to maintain the State, the 
measure of its sacriller for the purposes of 
the State. 

The British Government were given a 
splendid opportunity to lift. [India oul of this 
slough of rampani communalism, and they 
have lost it, All non-Muslim minorities and 
communities, including Indian Christians, 
declared (their faith in democracy üundefiled. 
and stood for joint electorate without any 
reservalion of seals for any community, nof 
even u minority, These make up three-fourths 
af the indian people, bul the voice of a fourth 
has mode itself more. weighty and compelling 
to the British Government for reasons known 
lo themselves. 

It 

All these non-Mustine communities have 
repeatedly «declared. for. the application !o 
India of the international settlement of the 


alb classes; all conditions of faith, 


communal problem. That settlement is ef 
bodied in (he well-known insirumgonis called 
ihe minorities guarantee treaties. And the 
pity of the situation is (hat in the framing of 
these treaties, his. Majesty's Government them- 

selves took the initintive anil the lurgest share 
of responsibility throogh their distinguished 
representative, Sir Austen, Chamberlain, to 
whom India owes: the declaration ol respon- 
sible government as the objective of British 
policy in India, What really has prevented 
the British Government, backed by ihe united 
voice of three-fourths of the Indian population, 
from applying to india the international tutm- 
mundi award to which they arc already 
committed as contributories, parties and 
signualories, along with India herself as un 
original member of the League of Nations? 
This new international selllement now ranks 
in the words of Mr. Henderson, ‘as A part of 
the public law of Europe and of the worl’, 
There is à resolution to the effect passed by 
the Third Assembly of the League of Nations 
ou the motion of Prof. Gilhert Murray that 
al ihe States-members of the League ‘of 
Nations: should abide by it in the treatment 
of their own domestic communal problens. 
li is alio an international agreement that 
questions concerning minorilies ure nol to be 
the domeslic eoncern. of any Stole-member of 
the League. 

But perhaps ihe beat commentary at 
Mr. Puunssy Macdonahl's. commnial award is 
iir: Ramsay Macdonald's own speech, at the 
Howse of Commous on the Houmd Table 
Conference: 


Yf every constituency is to. be. car-marked 
as io community or interest, there will be no 
room lel for the growth of what we consider 
lo be purely political organisations which 
would comprehend all communities, all creeds, 
This is 
one of the problems which has to be faced, 
because, LE India is going to develop a rohust 
political life, there must be room for national 
political parties based upon conceptions of 
India’s interests; ond not upon conceptinns 
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regarding the well-being of any Ael) ihai is 
smuller or less comprelensive than the whale 
of India, 

“Then there is a modified proposal regarding 
that. A proposal ls madi thal there should nol 
le comuimunilv condtitnencles wilh o com, nal 
regisier, bot thot there should be a common 
register in the consditiuencles: but thal with 
" Conmmog resister a certain’ perreniuge of 
representation should he jimaranleed to certain 
comiuniles. This the first proposal (that of 
comiminal representation) in w somewhal 
noe alttactive, democratic form, bui stiti 
essuntially the samt: is- 

‘Th is very aimes t io convinee these very 
dear delightful people that - M you give ome 
comiunily weightage, you cannot create 
weighlage out af nothing. Yy bare- to take 
ii from, sumebody cise, When they discover 
ihat, they become. confined, indeed and And 
thot thoy are tip against as brick ‘wall.’ 

Ami yè (he very principles. and proposals 
which the Prise Minister condemns in this 
apetich, sich as communal éleclarate, reserved 
or Weighted representation, atv endomed with 
vengeance dn his own Government's comti 
nal award. 


Thwrefore, on the Prime Minister's own 
abowing, the award wili not make for the 
“growth of purely political orzarisulloma;" ör 
ofa robus! political life’ or of ‘national pollil- 
€al parties" in. [nilin, 

We appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
&über! 

It 

All communities soem 1o be aw. agreed lhut 
(he eommautun] awird i» nol acceptalile Io amy. 
li fe Mee liia msoóccplühle to the BHindus whum 
M hit*. hardest, whan Ho does nob. receognt 
ot 3 minority, whom it denies any: oaile 
at Inviahly bestowed ón eortuin oller eonmu- 
rütles, url esen ribs of a pari uf their nalural 
wright ty munbers The award is basel nu 
two principles contradicting exch other, dhe 
principle af nineher for a parti¢ular comnm- 
nity, and that of quality for amoiber. The 





Hinds must however lose on both, ‘counts, in 
both quuntity and quality. Quality is (he 
portion oof Enroapeans, us quantity is of 
Moslems: The Hindus ore not to get the 
benefit of cilher quantity or quality, By ü 
strange computation Beyond ordinary edm- 
prehension, the Hindus are taken to rank 
lower than the Europeana in quality, i what 
they tontribute lo ihe culture Of the coantry, 
and the coffers of the State. Their Portion 
is only to bear the huriten of the State. 
And, luaily, the award lüfroduces a- novel 
principle of protecting minorithes for which 
here is to precedent or parallel in modern 
history’ and polities, becouse it loosens the 
very ends which keep togetber the Siate. 
it is the principle of protecting minorilivs hy 
renting them as so many allen and watritig 
groups, and assigning lo each He own Isolüted 
sphere in legixhluture amd adhnulnisiration, thus 
achieving a viviseclion nob. (he cohesion, àf 
lhe body pollice The Government themselves 
know best thal to protect z:noritles by giving 
them aeparate political: representalian is to 
split up. the legistulure info so mony indepen- 
dent sections and is against all international 
law and Practice, The German minorities 


dave gol no such separate representation in- 


Poland or in Czechoslovokli, nor the Turkial 
minorities In Greeeo, or the Greek minorities 
in Turkey. The reuson why so democracy 
eun permili it te Uint minorities cense do be 
:b in the spheres of legislature and sdininistra 
ilon, which deal only with the interests thal 
are common tà all the citizens of a state “The 
interests thal aro not common are  rellgtous, 
FEES, racial or eüMnural, ad  fhese aro 
wtected by statutory sufegnnrds imposed: oi 
ihe constitulión. — This schere, which ia mov 
operative as inlernationn] law, thus recognises 
only minorite of three classes, religious, 
linguistic, und. racial, and riles out minorities 
of biher descriptions, polidical mibnariiies, an 
social aninorities, which ihe Indim eommumii 
swanl sieis to create so. liberally, 


But the. distingmished authors of the todinn 
communal award havre deliberately departed 
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from the international communal award as 
being extlusively applicable to democracy, 
while they did not feel hampered by any such 
restrictions Tor India, They were out to 
make an award without the limiting conditions 
of democracy, on the basis of à novel political 
ariihmetic of thelr own creation. Their 
position in its brofal frankness. is thot the 
communal award should] precede the constitu- 
iit, and should fix Ha franiewoark its sleel- 
frome. The  eonstilulion mnst swit Itself, 
must bead and twist itself, to the award, and 
not (he award to the conmitution! The award 
gives Us the foretaste of the coming cornetitu- 
tion which will be a negution of national 
seil-government for which the country stands, 
a hydra-headed monster, incapahle of one 
voice or unily of action on any topic of 
govermnent, To accep! 1 would be for India 
là. give away her own case and claim Tar 
democracy and to declare herself unfit for il. 
The award stants, for reirogreision in the 
sume of reform, H has destroyed the commu- 
nal equipoise achieved by the Lucknow 
Congress-Lengut Pact, an agreed anil settled 
wolution of the. problem, which was. even 
endorsed by the Simon Gonmission by whose 
suthority the. Government had been swearing 
so long: They have now decided that indin 
should not get even the constitulion proposed 
liv the Simon Cömmišsinn, bul someting 
worke, less democratic am] more communal, 
R 
THE COMMUNAL AWARD AND INDIAN 
CHRISTIANS 

By the Ri Rer. ihe Bishop of Dornokal. 

'fhe Communal Awand hüs come, and ] 
suppose, India musi accepi il. The. inter- 
communul distrust and jealousies. of Indian 
peoples. mude the referenee to the Prime 
Minister inevitable: and there is nothing else 
to do but lo bow to it now! However inevitabic 
il moy be, the decidon is most. unfortunite 
os for os the injerests of the Christian religion 
ure concerned. | hope Christinns will nol 
fall seriously do toke to heart this aspect of 
the question, 


The Award stamps the followers of Jesus 
Chris asa communal entity, with distinct 
political interests of their own, like Moslems 
or Sikhs or Europeans. The Prime Minister 
cannot bear any blame for this, Our 


spokesmen loved to have-it so: amd I suppose 


they ore glad. That however does not male it 
the less unfortunate. The religion of Chris 
is one of the most dynamic factors in the 
world. It always borsis its bo | 





however strong and rigid thie boc 


may be dant dg refuses to be confined to 
any one race, cliss ar caste. lt seeks do 
embrace all i is most true to itself when 
M refuses to be restricted by human fear or 
prejudice; if it ever becomes. purified amd 
siniic, it is dead! The inclusion of Christians 
in Yo commune! award” is o direct blow to 
the nature of the Church of Christ. 

The Award will be one of the most divisive 
factors oming Christians, We have inherited 
the divisions of Weslern Christendom, As iL 
is, the Christians of the Homan. Church hove 
nothing in common wilh those of the non- 
Romain eoemnmunions, — The — eleetlats will 
aggravate this cleavage. The award will nol 
weld Christians into one community, In most 
electoral divisions tho Homan and the non- 
flomun coodidates amd voters: will range 
Ihemachves an oppòslio sider! As for nün- 
Honmnx luke the cose of the Andhra Districts, 
These have in the past constituted themselves 
inte. a strong non-Roman Indian Christian 
constilitones. Roughly, the Christians. ame 
ivided into three lorgr, nmtoally separate 
groups; the Anglican, the Lutheran ood the 
Baptist, Caste connections too often ran 
along denominational lines, Elections will 
therefore inevitably lead to intensifying cise 
atl denominational compartments. When 5 
candidate is a Baptist he will uppeal to tbe 
Baptists o5 the ground of bis Eapltist eoaneetion 
an! also to Anglican or Lutheran Christiani 
af hit old ¢oale relationships! Againii him 
perhaps stands another candidate who will be 
@ Latheran: and be will appeal to oll Lotherans 
for support; aml also (hose Baptist and 
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Anglican Christiuns of his old emite connection.: 


Wilh what resul? Christians who through, 
their commer religious experience — forget 
these: ald caste distinctions and grow together 
in the fellh—tegin to he sensitive lo their old 
caste affinilies or denominutional fellowships 
and range themselves on opposite sides. I 


om hob imagining the impossible: all this has: 


happened before, Peace in many congregations 
his been wrecked in the piit because of the 
Legislative Council elections, Congregations 
that had lived in peoce and umty under one 
pastor worshipping in one Church though 
originally af different caste origins, have been 
hy the elections lorn lo pieces along ceste 
lines fo the great hurm of all: religion and 
piety—harm that tokes years to mend. 
Evidently we are to be plunged into all this 
un-Christiun strife again and perhaps for the 
next decade or hwo! 

There is a further danger here. Most of 
our Christians. have come from Depressed 
Classes.. The Governmenl in recent Years hias 
been showing special fiivours (0 (he tion- 
Christian Depresseill Classes—favours which 
are denied to their brethren who have become 
Christians. The Award itself affords on 
iustratlion of this partiality. The Depressed 
Class voter (who has nol changed his religion) 
has Iwo voles—one in a special constituenev 
und ie other in the general cleclorule, His 
Christion brother however tarsi be content 
With une "volé and he must vote for the 
Christian candidate only. Bii | ask, must he 
do so? Why should he mot enlist himself as 
‘Depressed Class" amd enjoy two votes like his 
non-Christian brother? The Award puts 
serimi ltali on his loyully to the Christian 
religion. 

One àollher dillictilly bos risen of a different 
character. During the last decade over 25,000 
peoples of caste origin have embraced the 
Christian faith. Most of these will be voters. 


Tirey have changed their religion, bal they 
lave nob changed their politics, Ther have 
become one Chureh with Christians of nun- 
Caste origin; but they have not necessarily 
become one social and political community 
with them. Their political and national cause 
is Identical with their nom Christian relations 
who are fellow-farmers or arlisans, Are they 
now to be forced to vole in what is called the 
Christino constituency rather than in the 
general constituency? ‘Their problems are 
those of the farmer and the capitalist, nal 
those of labour! How docs the Awaril offect 
lhem? 


Lasify, there is the separation that hus (hus 
been effected between the Christian (Church 
and the country in general. We have permitted 
ourselves nol to be placed on the side of the 
whole country or the nation, but on the side 
of a religrons sect, a communily which seeks 
self-protection, for the suke of its own loaves 
und fishes! Thése are my musings an reading. 
Hie Communal Award for Indian Christians: 
ut I want to ask this question: Have 1 dnd 
linse who feel with me the liberty of declaring 
ourselves Christians, pure and simple, and 
vole in the general, unlabelled, constituency? 
[ am aware of the old argunients urged by 
[Indian Christians in favour of communal 
Ireatinent. I should have thought that the 
commnuuily's interests could be amply served 
by reservation: of seals in the general consti- 
luency, It was feared that in the event of 
such an arrangement! rationalists and Congress- 
men might easily capture Indian Christian 
seals by securing for the Council men who 
are most in sympathy with their ideals: What 
thei? It will only prove that the leading 
men in the Indian Christian community are 
men of that political thought. That danger 
will be nothing compared with the danger we 
are in the region of morals and religion. 





Before long, say wireless enthusiasts; not 
only will every house have its own electric 
theatre room with lecture, mtsic, sporl-news 
anil stack prices at command, bnt every room 
will have iis Joud-speaker installed as a part of 
its permanent equipment, The scientific mind 
is a resolute mind und a relentless mind, and 
for ever tries io unnihilste distance and 
reduce the "time factor" to a minimum. The 
tendency of the scientists is to keep people at 
home, #s slaves to their environments. Con- 
cert and opera-parties will be out-of-date when 
every ane has in his own house a choice of 
hundred programmes and plays, through ca- 
operation of microphone. and loud-spenker. 

li was some 30 wears ago Marconi first 
transmitted: through ether some intelligible 
signals across the Atlantic, Save for n small 
transmilling apparatus on one side of the 


mighty ocean and a receiver on the other, there 


was no direct connection between Ihe two 
entis—no wires; in fact, practically nothing but 
uir and the all-pervading ether. H was 
named “Wireless Broadcasting.” Since then, 
broadcasting has caught the public eye, and the 
wireless receiver hos gradually. become un 
household thing in the West. I1 has to a large 
extent usurped the plaee of gramaphone, us it 
is easier and quicker to work, On Ihe grama- 
phone one hears the same ‘tagned music’ over 
ond over again, while the ether waves bring 
for ws fresh music every time we switch on 
our receiver lo Moseow, Rugby, Eindhoven, 
Eiffel Tower, in fect, any iuportant. place in 
the world 

The discovery of "pholo-electrie. cells". and 
the recent popularity of Hollywood “talkies”, 
coupled with the marvellous researches of 


Mr. Shyam M. Shivapuri, M.Sc. 


J L. Baird and others in “television”, have 
promised Ibe practicabilily of à “home-cinema”. 
We are treading on virgin soll; the hardships 
am) obstacles in the unexplored way will be 
numerous, [t is to be. seen thal we stick to 
our path, undaunted and. untrumelled. 

Whal of Indin ? For several wears, limited 
Broadcasting. Services were maintained hy 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
Karachi, and Rangoon. The Clubs obtained 
financial assistance for (he Government ‘of 
India. After n few years tle Indian Brondcast- 
ing Company was. given au license to establish 
hroudeasting services. Two transmitting 
statlons were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the service In the former being inmugurüted 
by the Viceroy in July, 1927 and in the latter 
by. the. Governor of Bengal a month later. A 
series of lute anmual deficits forced the com- 
pany to go into voluntary liquidation, and the 
Government of India look over the service 
from. Apri! 1, 1930. Each ‘station. was: placed 
in the charge of a Station Director, controlled 
centrally by the Director of Wireless, 

Each vear ihe financial review of the Direc- 
tors of Bombay and Caleniia stations. of the 
Indinn Stute Broailensting Service, on the work- 
ing of the stations, are published us appendices 
to the appropristion accounts of the Central 
Government: ond invariably: ‘they repeat the 
same sad inle af cuts in expenditure and. los 
i income. Recently, (he Government, with ils 
lurge fall in income, was faced with the ques- 
lion of closing the service as a retrenchment 
measure. Tt is a relief to learn thal Sir Abdur 
Rahim’'s General Purposes Retrenchment Com- 
mittee has pointed oul that the service need 
nol be suspended or closet, 
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Final reviews, for the year 1530.31; show 
that the operation of the service has resulted 
iu-a nel loss of As. 1,465,170 which works out 
lo 37 per cent. of the total capital. Mr. C: B. 
Sethia; the Bimby Stulion Director since 
May 6, (990, says-—“Since | look charge of 
the Bombay Station, if bos been ary chief object 
to popularise Bromdcasting .and...........to ime 
proves tbe  qunlity of the items broadest 
[rom the station,.........and although the grant 
al my disposal for payment of fees lo artists 
was somewhal limited during the year under 
review, several, marked improvements were 
made im the programmes, both: European’ and 
Indian, brondedst [rom this station." He goes 
un: "The expenditure on all other jlems waa 
kept down nx fur us possible snd.,.-.. in spite 
of the fact that better programmes were broad- 
ens! Une hours of tratamission increased.” The 
Caleulii Stellon Birector Wefenits himsel Im 
similar Lern We thus see that the {wo 
Station Direeturs have worked enthusiustienllv. 
Whai is ihe result? Sir, Sethna answers+— 
“it would appear that the Servico was becom- 
ing inore popular as the number of listeners’ 
Tieenses Duns hem Ineressing Prom the Lime 
that ihe Government ef India fank ‘over the 
Service.” Likewise, Ihe Stulton Director, Cal- 
outta, says that the tom nf his Dieportinent 
visited “those persons who have foiteid to re- 
new or have cancelled: their licenses, instruc¢t- 
ing amd helping them in the maintenance of 
their seta, and persuading them to renew their 
licenses. The number of Jiceners jaken oul 
us u Teni of propagamlo persmrsion was 
403." 

ti has to be admitted that wireless is: not 
popular among Inifien Tumilies, Bà Allaliahad, 
lor instunee, which hss a population of 1,883,000 
Where mre no more iban 30 / or 40 receivers Le, 
one receiver Tor every S000 leads: This is 
nó papulurity. Compare with this the develop 
went of radio in England, The first program. 

mes in Englund were listened to by only about 
00 people. Toalay 5 million licenses have 
heen issued. 


can the Intesi 


Th 

What are ihe practical and. culiuval possihl- 
lilies of wireless in Indis; nnd how far are 
we jostiled in retaining the Service? The Ri- 
port of Lord Lothian’s Indian Franchise Cime 
milles — (1032),  s$avs-—"Brasmdessibhg — will 
certainly ilevelop because nf ite tet ny a meung 
ef -inalructing, informing and amusing ihe 
public, both literate and illiterate, in-na- mutti- 
tude of ways. The effectiveness of. Bronilcast- 
ingis not lessened by Uliteraey. It, iherefore, 
imakes il possible for political leailers 10 speak 
direct te 2 mueh Jurzer imber of indisiidmals- 
at election times, and between elections, than 
can he reached by the ordinary speeches or 
canvassing of Ihe. candilales: UWiemselves 
or their agents.” (Chap. IE, Para 34), 
incidentally, Jt inuy be ient at ih 
Eurepe, and chielty in Great Britain amid Ger- 
many, it is almost a parliamentary custom to 


andiress large number of electors on wireless. 
This solves the problem of distance ani mim- 


ber, The Government of India report (1929:30) 
10 the Parliament s2ys:—"Of all ihe various. 
influenees from the outside world which are 


in process of spreading to the village few have 


Breoter potentialities för culightemment tii 
wireless hroadeasting; if provincial Govern- 
menta, daring the: test eeu orso, con altopt 
à really strenuous and effective policy for ex- 
tending brosdessting facilities to rural Indis, 
i! should "prove fi wonderin means [ över- 
coming (hé physical] barriers which have 
lithertb: separated iis inhshilants from the 
progressive — movement& of the rest uf 
hanumity amd. proved sch cano gmeuüperabte 
oustacie to their intellectual imd material 
development, (page 1253. 

Browleusting js by far one of Ihe greatest 
Iieans o1 instrueting imd informing thoir who 
cun neither road wor write The Agricultura} 
Depariments, as pointed ont by the Linlithgow 
Commission on Agriculiure; hos-a great use in 
wireless development in indias It can broad- 
awriculhuirsl  reporis amd 
bulletins te inform the illiterale anl uninFarm- 
ed for UlLinformed) agricullurists about the 
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ftrent-movements in world morkels: and the 
trend of trode. This can go far to umeliorate 
Let fot of the. [aliam pessamt. 

The development of -aviatiom. in. India has 
Lern remarkable, for it has pul Indio in a 
position. af exeeptional strategic Impartance in 
the halb of internalional conununication, It 
has brouzhi Imdia in much closer touch with 
the rest of the world, and two regular services 
are being run (through India fe, a French 
service from Paria qo Indo-(hinw, anil the 
aller by ihe Royal Dutch line from. Holtamd ta 
Java, The [mperiul Airways rum a regular 


weekly service between London and Karavht, 


whielt ix extended tò Delhi hy the co-operation 
ol the Deli Flying Club. Messrs Tati Cumi- 
pass has taken over the monopoly of the 
service ‘fram Kurachi to Bombay anil Maisilras. 
As the civil avialion develops il bos to à 
consilepiile exten! Do depend upon weather 
lüresasts istued by Ibe indian Metercological 
Depnriment. The hest means for Lroudeasting 
such. forecusis (s by wireless, anil, aeeordinglv, 

wiih ihe develepnient of aviation every alr 
stalion wiii nesd a cwealher | foreeust broad 
caster. 

We hove to look far safety m hesem, There 
are fve major ports in India, and à inops of 
niiner ones: The Government of India has to 
stè (lial ibò ships’ remain safe in Indian waters 
and cosstul shipping Is free [ram dangers. The 


wireless Alegnuitiment is the very cendres Lo 


broadcast: the movement!) of Atorms sm] hurri- 


canes, ami lo warn ships shout their treck: 


beforehand. Suitable direclion- fling appara 
tus equipped con ships ami the cbast 
stations can give the bearing. of ships wiih a 
remarkable degree of precisioan--an anportant 
faelur us cimatu! shipping develops 

Wiien General Nolite and his party on the 
airship *Ibilla' were stranded in the Arctic pole 
revives, i) was a Wireless SOS which saved 
thems. / 

[i hasa political use too, in. Himes of serions 
breaches of pesee in the country. Consider- 
ally use waa niade of wireliss In connection 
with the troubles in Afghanistan, After the 


two land tines from Indis wore interrupted in 
1928. wireless’ communication waa established 
between Prshewer oid Rabal and ll official) 
nnd private telegrantis were satisfactorily trans- 
mitted. Wireless may he used io communicate 
with the Government conires: at times of big 


communal confingrations. like those of Cawn= 


pore in April 1931, zm Botrhiary in May-lime,. 
JU3Z, wem the rioters break down all laid 
communications, Tn England, (Ne Scotland 
Yard is drying to preville every, policeman 
with a small portable receiving set to make a 
speedy and: effective: roundup: of criminals 
just afice any. serious erime ls cormmdlllcd: 
HT. 

IL Is thus clear that Indis eumnob do sway 
with Hs Broadesstint Serviee qnless i£. i$ pre- 
pared to sulfer a serious «el-back In the general 
advancement of ihe country. fy abolishing 
this’ Service India will tose muir that) ies 
mined now, The Government's first duty is 
lo Dove a well-taid ool programme of popula. 
rigalion, 

The: wave-lengths of the (Calcutta and 
Bombay services are 3704 and 357.1 motres. 
These wirsléss wuve-lIengihs: He In the 
range of almespheries: H ia xad do think: 
thal of ihe vast range of ‘wayelengtlis. 
svailahle the Government — of [niii 
chose the particular ones which always 
have: Ihe dispiny of stmospheries as ther 
allention! eiTect. The Government failed to 
select sach large wawe-lengihs ay are used iB 
Russis or such shori. waves as are popular ig. 
Holland and other Continental countries. The 
very Jorge ond the short waves ore free from, 
atmospherics and for future: development india 
should change either to the Tong or the short- 
wave. Ib ls a saciontitir fact tht ihe energy 
spent ds proportional to Hie square of wave- 
length and the prenter the wave-length, tle 
greater Is. fhe energy spent ap and hence the 
ureater 1s the experdirure.. Short wave, rhere- 
fore, is the ¢heepest mean for cheap brond- 
casting 

There are other reasons too: Since both 
Biinihayv anil Caltha gre very far awa from 
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(he heart of tie: country, most of the receiving 


sets: are of suüper-heterodyne type requiring: 


5 or 0 valves etch: The baltery: needed fo 
work them fus 00 be a large one involving 


troubles £m eharziug: und. re-charging tem at 


places Where (lere is no nleetrie. Inabdlution. 


To overcome this trouble and tò renier 


broadcasting available: on two-valve. sets in 
‘ony part of India, the Broadcasting Company 
Investigated ithe ‘possibility of Iransmittng 
simullangotsly on long and short wawe- H 
took wo action on fhe resulls of such. investi- 
gauon. Bnt after iis liquidation the Directors 
af both ihe statione started simullaneous ex- 


perimental services on Jong and short wave, 


Bombay at 49 metres, mid. Calczlta at: 25:274. 
The Culégità Station Director says about these 
experimenis;—"Heception of shorl wave: Trans- 
mission from throad has noi, on the whole, 
proveü successit chiefly due to the facts thal 
proper spparatus fos nol been available anit 
reception from long distances being — greatly 
dnterfored wlth by loeal disturbances.” Hows 
ever, further on he goes on to draw u rosy 
picture:—"It is my opinion that if satisfactory 
relnys from abroad are to be obtained, thë 
lest way of accomplishing the end in view 
would be to erect an independent -shortwave 
Reerlving and Reliving Station ‘somewhere in 
the North Centre of- india." 

There ls another purely scientifie reason 
which bars ihe future development of wire- 
loss im Initia save on shorl wave system only. 
It is admitted Hut at time advances India 
will not remain satistled with her two stations. 
It miy nol be utopian to think that time is 
‘epming when every province will boss} of 
two or three statiana of its own, Then the 
congestion upon the medium and long wave 
will hinper development. IL is time to ex- 
plore ihe possibilities of whal are known as 
shori waves, fram 15 fo 1040 metres. The 
degree of suecess ulluined elsewhere is wuell- 
known, unl Pndis should profit. frin ollipzs 
experiences. 


Ty 

When the Government of. India took over 
ilie responsibilities af liromidza sting - if vas 
proposed te establish o series of  adilitional 
stations. in «different parts of Indio so as, to 
sprend browleasting receivable on low-powered 
sels Unronghiut the Lind. Important prope 
sale wiih this ourpose in view were discusseill 
by ihe Advisory Comumities in Caleta du 
December, 193), bul no action seems to have 
been. tuken on thet. 

Now it is lo be seen if the two stations al 
Bombay and Calcutta are. sufficient, This 
point willbe cleared by » little geographical 
study. There ore many parts of India which 
drè ata great distance from the two stations; 
ind d woukl be hard to expect hese two 
staligus la satisfy, however efficiently they 
muy work, the listeners—in nt such — renióté 
places. 

The best pragrumme fér ibe Government of 
India i& to establish n small broudeasting sta 
tien al each of the provincial cenires to satiety 
Ihe needs of the respective provinces, bul that 
will require à preni financial outlay al a Witte. 
when the country ix passing Urroweh à finsn: 


adul crisis. The second best urrangemen| would. 


be to retain the two big stations of Calcutta 
und Bombay and to instal two shori wave pe- 
laying stations af Allahabad in Northern and 
Bangalore in Southern India. One in Northern 
india was also recommented, as mentioned 
above by the Culeutts Station Director. 

Six hundred miles may be taken os o safe 
disturice for eMelen) [ransmitsion from one 


Station to another and lel am see how inany 


cities with over 100,000 population lie within 
Hiis distance from that Station. Bombay liss 
Ih cilies oni) Calrutin 1 Now take a central 
place 64, Allahabad. Ii his 22 cities, whith 
is n- muth greater number. A station erected 


a! Alluhahad will bé far More effective ani 
&tielent dan eilfhur af us to present stations. 


There Is an duportuni reason fer erecting 
a central station of Allahnbad, Bolly the two 
present stallions are backed by seas und hall 
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of the transmitted energy is wablod on the 
waters where Jhere is hardly anything lo pick 
it up. A station situated: in the centre: of the 
cüuniry will Hive every part of the Eransmilbed 
energy ulilised ani au verv  meagre  partian 
wasted. 2 

It is well-Known Inl the Allulubad Univer: 
Ay gives training In one of miny speciied 
specialised &ourses il ide MSc; examination 4n 
Physics; One of the specinlising courses ii 
Wireless: Felephony—theoretical-and practical. 
Since o long time it hes become «tradition 
with the University to-give a special practical 
raining in transmission und reception. Every 
year students set up a irumuniting apparatus 
sni hroadeask programmes. Every yeur the 
quality of transmission is improved upon 
in 1931 a.serigs of broadcas] were given àt 
Allahabad In the months of March and April, 
The Pioneer In iis issus oT March. 10. 1931, 
&3u[—"The first wireless concerb — Braadcast 
in Northern india! The event is more linpori- 
amt than the bald exelumation  suszests: it 
means that wireless for the homes in India is 
i big “step nearer universality.” The practi- 
cul proof of possibilities of wireless in India; 
which was maty possible by (he cooperation 
òl seicnee nmi lhe press, received wlinast asl 
nishingly rapid confirmation in a leller sont 
uimast as soon; ss ibe: prefornmmce was over 
by Justice. Banerjee.. “Permit me to offer you 
my congralbulalious", he says) on Lhe exeellent 


wireless tonceri......- The reception was ò 
loud anid cheap that the music was heard wil 
over ilie hòus. .....amid all my frieuds. who 


heard it were fall of praise". ia another 
message abour the University Brondcast in the 
issue of April ty IH; thè Pioneer said:—"The 
broaileaat isa distinct feather Jo the cap of 
the Physics Prepartment af Allahabad Univer- 
SHV. ican Phe Pioneer is:very gis] fo be able 
lo réeond this new slep in the progress of 
wireless in Northern India, for it (s canceiveil 
thatin the developinent of. bromdcasting anidall 
ihat Ji implies lie great thimes for the future 
of Indian life, not only in commerce, but in 
education, the ‘arts and the socis! science,” 


The reports received by the Wises Depart 
men were very encouraging, for with m small 
30 wat irmsmiter plices:so far away us 
Jintth (430. miles) sm Julbulpore (H0 miles | 
could) be resche ‘Comypure with this the 
Hicrppololing records of Calvutty anit Romine 
Stulions, bridle working: on. 3 Rihveatt ‘This 
T the record of experiments conducted) imder 
ihe supervision of ihe physics Dr. M.-N. Saha,; 
FRS. heat of Ue Physics Department. 
Further. Allihabai isin the way of trans- 
Indian pir route, and Dole mado planes ae- 
tually use il every forinight. Cansequently A 
the wvintion develops, it would: bo required to 
bromicast wealhor reports, to) facilitate the 
progress of regular airliners: Thus ihe: nost. 
stilluble place Tór à central brosdéssting stilinr 
| Allahubad, "There is z departmental wire 
less station a4 Allahabad, and il hus now leew 
equipped with apparntus to enable it to fore 
iion as meronauiicn! wireless stulion, Will: 
lhe co-operation o£ the University. E may be 
éonverted inlo 2 pürmauéent ahort wave broat- 
casing und reluying stilion. 





Tire second short-wave rebyying sintion, xs 
suggested above, may he erected in Bangalore. 
[* I$ du. Hie central pluce in Southerü Tilia. 
The -Elcctro-techiiolosieal: Department of Lhe 
Iadisn Institute of Science is narrying oy be- 
scurch work om wireless under ihe able 
guidance of Droh Gatterson-smill.. The 
Goverment, in collaboration with that depart 
wien! mav Very ecusily start regulir. service 
frum Hii. ploce. 

V. 

This far nbout the future extension, now 
about ihe progrummies ap eher station. The 
Calcuita and Bombay stations. sheonid bros 
cust: (purely entertainment: items — msi, 
lecture, talk ete... They should moi desl with 
thiig Hike weellier reports, merked prices inl 
stock exchingy, advertisements und sponsored 
programmes, ‘These may be hroniedat ly the 
two short wave stations al Allaliubudl anil 


Bengalore. 


A word muy he sail about (he spomsured 
progrmmmes, The. Culeutta Station Director 
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&nvx-—"Endesvonrs dre beim made hài pap 
larise sponsored programmet, but so fàr little 
progress hps -Deen maie, Loeal — firms 
appear relicend to mlopt this scheme, anil tile 
(depression has cassed mony of themida rétreneéh 
on caivertising. lowever, as oan inducement 
atrangements were bude to allow. firma to 
breiel spomsdiried feo = wl hl 
charges, provider Ihes.— paid for the 
cost oof ue — prograinntes" The Royul 
Browicasting Systems: Incorporated, America, 
and “The Advertiser™ Broadcasting Ser- 
vices, Anstroliu, huve eem recerving- eonmmni- 


nications fering tiem facilities m both the: 


Calcutta ini) Birnbuy stations to browlens! 
spotisored, preogranimes sent diy them in Whe 
shape of Aransphoue records. 


Further. the: shuirl-wave -slitions: Desitin: 
braoileasting — weather reporis aml market 


polices, ami sponami programmes, will anias 
relayiig centres, ‘The foreign 
aro goil itènj for relay; they may be obtained 
without. any payment ito the artists. The 

Stations tiv he allowed 10 recruit local LEent 
t provide entertainment Items, but the erpen- 
ses abot! be kept low, wud excessive fees 
should be uvolled. This ciaugl work will be 

provide] to the two short-wave stations. 
VI. 


Whai should be the fubire policy of the 
Government of Indian as: regards wireless? 
Aller the opening of Iie two stations, the 
Government if Indie should wbolish all impuri 
ities on Wireless moteriols and should 
encourage the sale of new sels. Has is report- 
ed the Government is contemplating Ta 
Increase duties onm — wireless seta, It will he 
ruinous: Li the future development Wi bromt- 
casting. 

Then comes the question. of Broadcast 
receiving licenses They are issued amb Hel 
Posh Officers iit a Fee of Rs 10, per yesr, nnd 
cover the sie af perebylüg acis Miroughlaut 
M indin except Buluchistan and the North 
West Frontier Province, “It is however,” 
sayy a Calentte Director, “considered thot: at 
the present tine piracy in the mofussil is pre- 
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valent" Pirey is w dedit bow to he Govern- 
ment icome amil it shold be chetked anil 
deterred, An apa system of inspection 
shiauld: be sited and the ‘pirates’ should be 
seriously. denli ‘with. 

The time his «nme when a move should be 
made fo start Fadio clubs a1 principal hraail- 
casting imd other centres of india, We have got 
Aere clubs is some of de big cities àf. Imiia 
myt Burma, To each Aepo eub formed the 
Gavernment of India gives 5 Erant of. Hs, 20,00 
hésides providiinz an iritla! equipment of [wo 
neropinnes, n spare imane and o contribulion 
towards the ensi of-a liunger where mo hanger 
Wis ülresdy gqvullahle. 

In tho same way. Radio clubs mnuiy he given 
birth 1o; The Goveriment soli providi Lwi 
feeorlving sels, an aerial and uo large audience 
tóm. for all aueh frin ciatis, The principal 
tim ef He ciulis. shiontd he 1o. populariso wire- 
less by publie hromlcast receplious. Instruc- 
ton in hroulensi reception and general advice 
to the prospective purchaser of a receiving 
‘tl tony be given ‘irae these clubs. The 
eonirol and zenerul co-onlination of the ncti- 
viles should be exercised by the Director nf 
Wirrless. 

The Government of dndia should ak 
subsidise ihe company which may manula 
tare different parts of a wireless perceiving set 
The development of wireless wonid. open up 
n new. indasiry which If properly fostered 
WOU very soli be popular , Every mation 
has ils own famous wireless inanufacturers; 
Philip. Glowkump Works in Hallini the 
General Electric Company in Setrenerlaty. 
USA. and the Telefunken in Germany. Ten 
veurs uuo (here waa practicully no Radio in- 
dustry im Tingling, yet there hrs, now grown 
up severi! concerns, representing nearly 
E 30.000000 of British capital, 

Why shootd not lidin have its tiafional wire+ 
less hulustry? — Paris l'or «mall radio seis could 
be more cheaply manufactured in this country 
Ihan they ean be imported ari atch. an inilus- 
iry would lind the right Kind of skilled labour 
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in Encio, This whouhl lọ some extent ntitigite 
the severa unemploganont in labour panka 
which is rampant pow-m-aliya 

We may quote here the Peru al 
Sir. Alfred Watson, the ilitor’ of the 
Stilesmin Wik soli) on the Sth birthday of 
indian droadessting on 28h. August 1032:— 
"EI congratuhile heartily (he — Indinn  Broad- 
citing Company on the celebration of its 
ifl Doritulny.. En dndio broadcasting has had 


lo encoumer difficulties, both mechanical and 
financial, which have hanpered ifs develop- 
meni. in wher countries, These haré been 
faced manfnlly aml tho fart that broadcasting 
ling survived its youthful troubles is flus finest 
omen for Hs future in: [ndin, T look forward 
with confidence to the daüv wlen.every: village 
in hulaà wil be du «pesking (ouch with the 
work um! when the isolation of the Eusi 
wiHl huüve censé to hove meaning.” 





HER ORIGIN AND PAST HISTORY 


Ever since the life hes come into 
existence ‘upon Ihe surface of the earth, we 
hear that the moon was found circling rounit 
the enrth. Many astronomer tried to anive 
the question us Io wliy Ihe moon ia sò close 
io fhe mmp bul dE is nol steuugs lo ter hal 
only è few af them succeeded in: formulating 
convincing theories abi it. One of the mos 
daring specnlations that huve ever heco nude 
in castronemy regarding the orizin of ihe 
Mooi wos. bo helieve In the lael thal minii 
wag ut sme very early period, fracture: olf 
fron the earth, when ihe rarih waa in a soft 
or plastir eonditium. Ab thal tine the rule 
of rofnlion of the earth wos only 4 few hours 
insteml: of twenty-four -hours, and the moon 


completed her journey round the primitive 


earth — in^ exucilly Lie same [dino di: dh 
primitive edrih took £0 rofate round. its maia 
once, hence te two bodies were (hen 
constantly face to tare, 


Mr. C. N. . Hangal, ? s. 


Soch n state of things formed: what would 
be described as i case ol unstable dynamical 
equilibrium. | cull not last, To make the 
equitihriun possble, |t wai necessary ihal 
either Ihe nion shonld fall hack on the: earth 
ta he ülssorled inta its cuss or she must: have 
commenced her outward journey, We find 
actually. that the lotter move was taken ap by 
ihe- inoùm As Ihe moon receded, the Hime 
required bó cxmplebe igne révalution reil 
the ecurth Inereaseil gradually, and jow li tas 
reached Whe present mimber 650 hours. 

There wes o fine when Ihe pnoaterinls. of 
ihe momp were kò. hol as To be sofi and 
yielding miss, and ip {lint soft and yielding 
muse The aliraction. of our earth excited great 
fides. The tiles on [he snrínes of fhe moon 
were vastly greater than those of the earth, 
They were greater because the mass of the 
earth is greater Ihen thal of the mogn, Originally 
Ihe acon wae potating. on her axis witli 
sudliclently greal speed) bot the -jides ecoused 
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by the earth on the surface of the moan meted: 


a= the brike ‘on the rotution of the latter, 
consequently the period of rotation ‘af the 
mon abani her axis gewfuully. Ineresaed, ünd 
now ii hus approached lo the present valur, 

The witer winfuüce of the moun has pow 
been cooled to xüch àn extent dul dL is aludst 
ina solid eumliion, bub ii my be that the 
interior of ‘the moan iv slill hol enough to 
retain ao appreciable departure frum salldity. 
Thus Mere ean bardly be Lites on the miun, 
bul Where may Be tidesin the moon. in the 
Valler case, Hue [dal control would stiit retain 
the inim in iie zrip, Wil, probably, the Lime 
will come, if it ims pol come already, wher 
Ihe moon: will. be cold to the eontre—col as 
lempera—of spoee, If the materials wert 
rigid there can be no ilonbhi; thal tbe tides 
eonlit ny longer exist må Ihe moon will he 
free from the ida} control There woth 
then be no longer any meesssary identily 
between ihr period of rolifióu and that of 
revolution: We. know that ihe (Hine of 
revolution 6f the moon 4s gradually increasing, 
and so long as the dal governor could act 
ihe time of rotation must bierease sympathe- 
tically. When the moon will be » rigid body, 
the tidal control will yunish, and there will 
he nothing to retard the rotatory molian nl 
lie moon, which will them in future remuin 
‘oonwiaut, while Ue period of revolution will 
continne tà increase. 

BER MOTIONS AND DIMENSIONS 

The path in which the moon is revolving 
round the earth has of the present time on 
average radius of 240,000 miles. The incli 
nation of her elliptical path 1s variable, und 
the plane wf lier orbit does not eomeide with 
the plane in which ilie earth revolves ronnu 
the am. Her mation is characterised by 
muny peculiurities,. Al one iine she takes » 
longer, ni unolher a shorter fime in circling 

roi) the earth han that average period called 
the sidereal lunar month Al one lime she 
is in advance of her menn place calculated 
on the supposition of a simple elliptical orbit, 
ni another time sho is behind her tiem place. 


The mom turns once npon her axis as she 
completes he. ciment of her orbit. ‘The 
velucity with whict if runs along her ordii 
is: ZIMMR miles per hour. The inclination: of 
the wien’ wxis to ber orb in which she 
travels round the ann is nearly BE, anil with 
this inclination there càn be 00. appreciuble 


seusonul, changes. Thos {here ore to hutar 
ESOT Sy 


As the moon's axis‘is pot al right 
gles lo the plane of her orbit, she nerver 
lured abwüavs the sue face lowarits the earth, 
equsequenily we aro alle to see somewhol 
more Tim onz-Imlf of ber fotal. surface, 

The eartli&: equatorial diameter exceeds 
lho} Of Lhe moon in ihe próportülon of about 


3070 lo TUAM, jmd nssumining the moon's shape 


to We glolwlar ami! earih’s compression 1/2100, 
it) follows that ike enrih's. surface excecils 
ihat of the moon iñ the proportion of about 
13.445 to 1000, Lastly on the: same. assumyp- 
lion’ as: lo Lhe moon's shape. the earth's 
volume exeeeds ial of the moon in thre 
proportion f about 49441 to 1000. Roughly 
we may linke fle sibun's diameter ns 2/7th, 


her surface as 2/27th, and her volume as 


2/9%h of those: ol ihe earth: By calculation 
it hes been found out thet tho- tomi surface 
of (he moon is: (he some as Lhe areas’ of 
Europe mml Africa put together ( exchuling 
the islands usually included with these 


continents). By the help of the mosi 


complicated astronomical enlenlations il has 
been Found out thal the mass of thi moon is 
UBRE of that of the earth. TMenee it folfows: 
tial the density of the moon is $5 with 


 respert to waler. 


HER SURFACE 
Airien! philosphers | of different nalionalitles 
Heorised mich about ithe moon's physical 
constitution. Some regarideil ihe nwon as an 
inhabited world full of mountains and valleys, 


ET houghi di ns smooth, crystalline bod y, 


having power of reflecting light like za mirror, 
mul it waa supposed) thal ihe spoja upon her 
dise were nothing but the reflected images of 
the oceans and continents of the earth 1 


THE MOON: HER PAST AND PRESENT CONDITIONS 1a 


wma aule uftee Hie Lewin ol dde blescope 
«hal just ideas begin do he formed about. the 
cundition. of. her. smrfaee. 

Galilea, (he great oigthemutlcian, Wrected 
towards ie moon his Beil telescope of tis 
own ciistruelinn magnifying only thirty 
times, He saw that the Ton & surface is 
covered. with irregularities consisting ni 
niounmiams; vaflevs; ete, According to him the 
limar biii née Tor Hie Mol pirt cireulae 
ih ahnpeé Tormluas rites aruia the depressed 
rédlónsa, and du same pespeets resembling the 
mulintain-chains whieh — surround Bohemia, 
He nb ceeognised a mmber of volemic 
cralers on the moon s surface. He pererived 
brigh! &pota of light sharply separated hy. the 
dark. &pücex Ai the modis surface. Me 
explained the-[ne by anging Ihat these paleis 
are (he Yops of mounimins Hiuminated. by 
sun-Hight, while surrounding valleys. are in 
darkness, He niso xucceedel in measuring 
the heights of some dinar mountains, and 
was hhi to believo Thal some of then are 
nearly jive malles high. By the beip of 
powerfnl telescopes, i hax been iliscovercil 
that the moon hus m rugged surface whith 
testifies: fo the existence of intense. volennic 
schwitv. im. former times. These volcanoes 
fre mow silent anil ie internal fire in the 
monn steni to have Become Oxhausted From 
ihe photegraplis of the moan it wae alay 
conctnded that her sarface is far from smooth, 
ür aa ii iv ealled s “Mott surface". 


LUNAM ILLUMINATION 


The brilliancy of the: moon arises — solely 
[reni Lie Hehb of the sun wich falis om the 
dark or ful &elfduminous substance of the 
magn. Ont of The vest Mood of fight which 
the son pours forth inte space, Mie dark boy 
of the moon intercepts: a little, ind nf that 
lite Ii reflects a-*mall fraction to nlumuinate 
die eurili The moon shells si much fight and 
appears fo be ay bright that Ho de often 
difieall 4t night to rementher thal the monn 
has oo light of its awn except what falls 
upon it fram ihe sum. The light of the full 
moon is about 1/018000th pari of the sun's 





n Genligrode desree. ga: 
ture of the moon wos found to be OT. 


ligi. — EÉxperimenis are — currlin) ah pu 
ealeuhile the aia! of. heal received from 
ihe mòou amil iio wus found dab on a 
mpwuntain top it amounts tà To millionth af 

The effective temperas: 






LUNAR ATMOSPHERE AND HABITATTON 


Big coumlern delesceopes have been used do: 
discover the traces of water on ihe moots 
surface, Closer inspections bv the Lelescapes- 
show of seas, nò d£eeans, no lakes, and no 
rivera Were (here any large Iraets ot water, 
he tremendous. hiwat ty whieh the moan is 
subjected daring the coorse: of on dong: hiner 
day Clasting n. fortnigh! of our time) would 
certainly cause a enorme quantity of 
water tó evüporale, anii not onlv (his process 
of evuporatian be recognisable in (he felescope, 
Imt the speetrescope woul! exhibit Im an 
unrmistiable manner the. presenee of aipeons- 
vapour idus formed; No clouds are seen on 
the moon: there are nol even tie miste or 
vapours whirl) invariolily arise where waler 
is presenl, consequently the arandenr of (he 
mions scenery i never impaired by he: 
clouds ever her surface. Under these condi- 
lions the astranumers are fed to believe that 
the moon is a sterile amd. walerless. desert: 

Our glohe i» surrounded with s deep 
clothing of oir resting om its surface und. 
extending above our heads up to the height 
of about 20) to S00 miles After careful 
experinienis, H has beéu shown that here Is 
no appreciable atmosphere in the monn, The 
most — cónelusive proof for ihe above j4 
"Oceiliation'" af 5 sfr, 1E sometimes huppens 
that the moon comes directh between the 
earth and a star: and the temporary extinction 
öl The stir is extrenicly. remarkable. — If. thie 
Won hml s copiis aimosphere, Lhe gradiial 
inlerposition of this atmosphere by the 
movement of the moon woul) produce i 
gradual» extinetion of the star and nol the 
siden phenomenon. nsally observed. — Exi- 


dence of spectroscope confirms the above iden, 


ps nobody has been able to ieleet s sm of 
the existenee of any lunar atmosphere, though 
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Mars on! Jupiter, so much forther Prom ts. 
huve alforled distinct evidence respecting the 
attuospheres. whieh surround. (hem, 

The absence of air and waler from the moon 
expluime be peculii mii weird russedness 
ef de lunar seenery. We know (dhnb an-dhe 
earth the actinn of wind, of rain, of frost, 
nmi af sow is vonslanlly  temiling to wear 
down our mountains and reiddiuce their livighls, 
bul no such agents: ore ul work on: the moon; 
Vülezioss sclplotel the moon imio ber 
present condilo anil though the volennoars 
hive been silent for ages, (he traces of their 
hatd-work are seen nearly as fresh today as 
they were when the mighty woleunie fires 
were extinguished, Jofty buildings have. hut 
a brief carcer on the earth TI bs chiefly. the 
]necssant acklión of seil anml water hat makes 
ihom vanish Hike ssyfhing. Ono the uou 
these causes of disintegration «and of decay 
are. all absent, though perhaps the changes of 
Jemperatare in the trunsition from lumar duy 
to fonar night would he attended with 
expünsian umi conbeiclidn Thiel might dolerio- 
fale the lofiy siructores, Therefore, ib seeum 
prolate thal wo baiting on ie monn woul 
remain renhury after cxnturs just as it wos 
teft by the boulders: There neml be no glass 
ur the windows, for there isono wind and no 
Piihi bb keep oul. There need nob be Nre- 
places im the rooms, [ar fue] cmni burn 
wiih air, Dwellers (7f any) duros eds dn 
jhe moon woul! find that mo dust cun rise, 
no odourx cum he pereeivéed, oo somis le 
heard, 


We: ore ted by the revelutions cof the 
speviroscope respocting the solor system fo 
befieve- fat all the bodies within thal system 
are in nm general sense similarly constitittesl, 
umi i£ this be xo. Dhere mist once live been 
deena and sif upon the moun, What hay 
become of. the nuvon's atmosphere and of her 
orent? 


This question bas Deen answered in several 
ways, Two theories-are worth koowing in 
this connection. The first ime states thut the 
evceuns and ar have been willdrawn into: the 


cavities within He moon's substance, and the 
olher sevs thal Timar seas amd air have heen 
Changed by the intensity of colil into Lhe 
«lid Form. But the former hug the stronger 
evidences in iis favour, 

Now let us javextigate Whether ider tu 
present circumstances, cun apy dife exist dn 
ihe moon? We know thal life, as il exists on 
the: sorface of the earth can survive only in 
the very narrow. and: mitol circomstances, 
For the maintenance. of. lite water is an 
hilispensalle Ling. Unless, iierefore: water 
is present in ihe moon we sre bownd bo 
eaneluile that lift, as we know jt, canpol exis 
jhere. Air is. equally necessary for life: But 
iis food that both water and: air are abseti 
from the moon, consequently if ts inferred 
that no Life; us we know it, cum exist on the 
inann. 

& find our enrih full of life in every pari 
of tis surface: We find the life under the 
most varied conditions thal cai be conceive. 
We have life miler the burning heal of tropics; 
we have life in the ever-lesting frost at the 
poles. We bave life in the caves; we have 
life in the depths of oceans under the pressure 
of several tons per square inch. Whatever 
be the external ¢ircomstances, sie form. of 
life generally exists to which those particular 
cirenmstances are congenial, Man eun live 
on the earth because his constitution is 
specially ‘adapted io the particular circum- 
sinnces of Uie irie Hince, redinding the 
hatdtation dy the moon, we are Hol justified 
in asserting persistently thal io life exists in 
the moon. [If we could obtain g eléeur view 

of the moon, at will be: found that she, foo, 


is-full of fife specially adapted to: the existing 


civironments on the moon—ife in forms 
sirange intl weird, life far atranger to is Liit 
His) Nas ever born seed an the earth, 
GRAVITATION ON MOON 
As ihe muss of the moan is 1/8!st of that 
of the earth, the gravitational Törer- aeting 
upon a lily tying apon the surface of the 
moon wil be about 7/Sts! af that acting on 
lhe sume body when placed on Ihe surfuce al 
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Hie earth — Thos ii woni be casier io tifi 
heatier Welghix oa the moon Hiin Mose on 
the earth, ff We Suppose (hat oon is 
inhabitest bis. the people of our Type, then tie 


sicength of their bones, specially of their legs. 


will be just ancl to bear their corresponding 
weights on the moon df they are transfered) 
toa the earth, Ihe. bones of their legs will nol 
be alle da hear their increused weights due 
ib thie earth, whith will be abu. eithilc-one 
times. grimfter tnim Whose abus do the mion, 
consequentie, when they ore Sanding, Ihe 
bones of -iheir tess wil be fractured toler 


their new Weights: The somo event will be. 


experipneed ty uk Howe are transfered bo 
Jupiter which is more massive thui (he garth. 
lr cuse WE ure transfered) lo flue andan. 
surface, mur Seeight there will te Waist of 
that at ihe earth, consequently we will be 
ubie to lump higher anid longer than we do 
in. Hie earth. if we Milf from a height upon 
(he Surfote of the moon, our rate al fall will 
be «lower ihan Het on the curth. THeuce. it 
is concluded {hat we can Hrow » erieket bal 
üp ip a grexier heighi than what con be 
situined om ihe earth. 

IFFECT Of THE MOON ON THE EARTH 

Every one knows Mhai fle surface of the 
sei is alerted! by thy occurence of lide. The 
credit fur the explimation af this plhesumenaün 
aves io Sir bane Newlan who propoumtel the 
ibeory of Universal’ Low of Gravitation. He 
proved that the tides ore caused by the mom. 
When overhemd. she draws water op, xs tt 
were Inte w heap widerieallh, uni. gives: rise 
lie high file, The Water pa the opposite 
side of the curth is alse ulferled in a way 
that might ont te of first anileipated. The 
moon oattructs the solid buly of the earth 
wilh grealer intensity than i attracts tho 
wiler on (he other ‘side which Tes tore 
distant from it, The earth) is thes dwn away 
from walter Which aecurdingly exhibits o ligt 
tide as well, on the side nf the earth swat 
trom the moon, as on Uhal lérwords tre nett. 
The low (Wes oreupy Ihe intermediate 
positions. ‘The sun also exeiles tides on the 
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earth but owing io the grvater distance of the 
sind. the difference of its ultraction on fle. i» 
mil nie Ihe earth d& uet so spprecribie. Tim 
adlar dudes: 87e Los nuhi Less Hirn tunar milesi 
When the Iwo conspire, tioy euuse Sprint 
ies, nnd whe they e epposed sca have 
Nenn tides. 

The ties which ‘the mioon paises on the 
earth sel ne u role om dee rotatie df the 
liter. They constantly tend to being the 
period of rotation of the earth tn coincide 
wih Hit of the moon. Ad The moun rovolves: 
unce: in Dwentv-xeven. vss — UMi- carii le al 
peesenb: wore loo Fast, cunaequentty Use Didul 
cimrol al Uke presi momen) endeavotirs ty 


retard the mitat}en of the earth, As hie tides 


pecur constantiw, Ihry never for an insunt 
relax he ifort to conirol, wat they are 
sruibllv bendig Po render the doretion of 
Ihe iday md. (he month. euliteideut, though te 
[irocess is a very Alowe mie. Tii sufer Hals 
wil) also retard dhe rolati af Hie earth T, 
therefore, follows that after the dasa amil 
inonths haro hecome: equat in: darglion, 2 still. 
furiher relaredution nwans Ihe Tenge of The 
(uv, We thos see ihat In remote Mitri the 
mou. wil revolve domed the garth ia i 
shorter tine dhat tat tuhes T5 ile wartly, bo 
rotate romad ils azi oree Hence dH (di 


concluded that the privilege af 3ecing the other 


ihe of the moo whith hax been withheld 


drom us will im fho dimu Dature bo granted 


i GL Siceressora.. 
JOURNEY TO MOON 

Miwhern scleniists willis View [lo confirm 
tél ideas about Mie mous are hunting for 
the easier meth fo po there, To de H, flies 
musi provide themselves with same Xr uf 
machine to carry liim. ioro ihe apuce Isid 
between (he earth and the moon In this 
roinection, it shew be pointed out, that, 
fortunately, dhe Janrary will be very mitted 


(aciiltuled Ly Hw help of the I law af 
go higher 


Gravilatibn. 1$ ds seen, Hd ws see | 
up. Huc fores of alleneiion pun Bü ‘bolls 
towards the centre of the earth grulimlty 
decreases until at a certain, distance it ts 
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practically redüccd to zero.  SHünilarly ab a 
certain disfance from the moon, its: gravita- 
ional force upon-a body becomes zero. Uf the 
cart) dim Hue itooo nre taken into conelderu- 
fio, there will be w certain point oti the line 
joing the centres uf the Peo celestial builirs, 
where the forces af attraction die jo the tw 
will jusi balance cach other, — 1E a body is 
placed) ul thiis neutral point, ib will remum 
in eguilibrlm. seitlisu moving en either shie. 


Lf the Inu) erosses that point tte the nroun's: 


region dE will full on: Ue meon, elluerwise Mf 
it is in the -mprth’s region it will carne dows 


to the cari, ‘Thus, af we somvhow go beyond. 


his: newtral poiut into the moons altracting 


mue wu well anbonraiienibv qe» «Dowen to thie 


wurface Gf ihe muon by the ection of her 
gravity.. Vlherefore, iow. (his ls air problem, 
Le. fn comes the neutral paint. 

AMaburaliy oll of us will conser mi orro- 
piine to sol Ger purpose, Lh is seen dat oan 


meropiane travels cross (he spare fren one 


cumfinent te dnother, and i ds quite apparent 
int if it ocx on fying. higher amd hisler 
umtii i crosses the polot. it will nltimnitels 
reach the noon. But in this expedition some 
prariealb alffüeullics conne dn our way. Firsi 
thief idiiieullz is shout dhe- dmilallon of ie 
atnisphore, Au we go higher up, the air 
becomes (inner und thinner until after a 
certain height iiig so ras thal for practical 
purposes 3b mas bé sad that mo abnosphere 
exists ab thai henmhbi This height cun hm 
taken Io be about fifly miles above Ihe carth's 


An-msuronlane can iiy only im those: piuees 
where mir i& presenL The denser the sir: is, 
de better it will Hy. Thus if sn scroplune 
dove dp ihe: wlinosphery, Lt will be found dus 
After s certain height, wing f khinness af 
air, the aeroplane will nal rise my further, 
aod it will be coompeiied to come buck. | "fo 
overcome this trouble ihe acropiape ao fitted 
with rockets. by the beip of which ib eun 
: prrval into spare [rec [rom oir 
| The principle wpe which ihe roctet-plane 
works depends upon Me liw ol notion. amil 


reaction, fide seen dint when a sm. de fired, 
ihe Ialiet rashes foreard, anit ximuliinecusiy 
Ihe gun recoils with the amv force by virtue 
of the jaw of action and reaction. The-grenter 
the force wiii which the Tuttel comes- onl 
ihe date powerful Lie reeoll is. Thus-i gun 
is ted wl the beck of an aeraphune with its 
miath qedsting dowasrds the tal of ghé 
aereplame. Like a mmeline-gun dt ds provided 
with mu urrangemeni de o memm of which 
lomded enrtrwlgex are fired, from the gun 
allomalicully of reguler uiervals — Unlike 
the Geumoan certridyes, tie coriridges ised 
in d machline-qun are mol sipped with 
lilies, imi in their places pressed cotton-padlas 
nre Aehitiy litied. The. umoank ol. pewter 
inside the: cartridges: shouid be so aijusted 
lint the reeail oof the join) inny lave: i 
iniciei [orce 10 mive the seriplane Foi 
l'hus if tbe day is food at regular intervals, 
ihe recesii ol Mhe gun. uekward will eve the 
weropline forwumt with 0 sufiicient| speed, 
These cartridges fired fromthe gun are known 
ia * Rockels™. 

Secondly, air is the most essentiat thing for 
the smialubenance of Life Al higher altitudes, 
owhiy bo sant uf iir, Ihe honourablo members 
af dhe expedition will be sulfpcute: to iesti. 
To overcome this jrouble, it has been proposed 


"Whal in the aeroplane bound (or the moon,. 


there should he s cabin provided with glass- 
whinlivs junll congilotely soiled! From all sides. 
ln ther words, it should bu perfectly air 
Hight. edie the cabin wll the anembers of ilig 
expoilition will remain throughont the journey. 
Foul, water, and other necessary ihings: for 
lhe upkeep of Bfe will be provided. there. 
Diluted oaxvecn Will hé stored in-steel eylin- 
der for hresthing purposes, Appueratis for 
absorbing catbon-dioxidle exhaled hy Chee 
pussenuers will. be provided inside the cabin. 
AU tlie controls of the aeroplane including that 
nf firing. rockeis will be mdjusted by the passen- 
gers: frown the inside of the cabitt. 

Al high ollitudes, temperuture is very tow; 
und nhowve ffiy miles it as. low. that-all fhe 
tuetullic paria op De sefopbune weil construct 
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amil may ee Jaimmied up. "To: avoid. Uie oceur- rockets one working al their amon wifictez- 
ance nt this mishap, materiats olihe machin- cy, speed of 3000 mifes per hour canbe very 
very shonhl have ax bw a ocontructing power earilv attained. “The neutral point between Une 
es possible, Al This temperature fife canno cmt aud the quden fe oonky 210,00 miles sway 
exist under anv tircunslaners Tu seve tlie frour the surface af ihe marth; se ta euver Ihis 
lives of the passenuers- iuside dfe calm fron dinbunee dt will like wily 72 honr»s Le, fhrec 
eli alfeeted hy the fall of lemperature "m (all slips. Thus, if the new position of the 


cide the aeroplane, M b» necessary (hai — the moon, will: respect To 1he earth, where at will 
cali walle shonld te thick and munie up of be afier mn irerval of Uiree ais, is inttinlly 
perfectly non-«condectng materinl, so that fuut interino, aiil the neruplune Mes in ihe sume 
may nol be eonducied away into the space oub- direction, lt will altinately cross the neutral 
siie To uvall the Toss of heut [reus epir bs paint after. fhree diys, when (i will be esiis 
radiation, it will due desirable do polish luti liil dawn la the surface of the moon by the 
Ihe aer ain} the inier shies at tnt walls üf uciion of her Gravity. 

the cabin, na ik done dm cuse uf à Ihermos- 


On reaching Mhe urines of ihe mima, Ihz 


thank meraplame wilb iuwe lobe moved frum nc 

Since there is no oir in Ihe mbon, Ihe- nwm. are Jo another by diving the rockets, with ao 
bers af the expedition will hove i remmin view 1a examine the different parte of Iter 
insite thy cabin, ond examine the condition of surfücr. After a close Inspection of Lio bum, 
the moon from there. With this. equipment, the expedition will come lack by creasing tie 
lle: members af. [he expedition HI starb ni netral T whieh is only 21 Ant miles Haay 
heir Journey by sturting the aeroplinie whieh [rom ht surface of the moan, As. s00n aks the 
will carry (hea ip (Ga partionlur Height, say weroptane will reagh the denser part of the 
ive miles, Beyond this it will not go; then the curthly utimosphere, firing of rockete will he 


rockets will he fired nutomstirally at ihe re- lopped, anilonee more the propellers of thw 
quired intervals; nud the seroplane will then aécopbane will lu staried to work, att ax util 


Su en moving forward. and. forward. as stati all tie, passengers: inside fe eubin will safriy 
“before. At liigher altitintes in the alisemoe ùf lanii upon: the carth. 

utr, [he anolion — uf Aëčroplane will io Lnforlunalely, while dia the auod, dw 

Junger mee uny  opposlional force div pesseusers will sot be alle to cinmmpatésaite 

ta friction of air, ete, and consequently with the persons on the earth by wirelexs 

ii will — atum à. qmnaximumni speed lelegrvaphy-or telephony, a9 ibe radio wove 


depending upon the forces of the rockels exurob peeetrute ito the dimosphere beyanyil 
Hred. tt hos been cálenlited that when the 3 cczinim. luright. 





The difference between the. stage Linhin 
uncle mud ihe read mam is se very striking, 40 
very rüleulous; and.so very grotesque ihat i 
»amelimes wonder thal stock chaüraelera ui 
keen “ihe bosrda" in pluys unil novela of the 
period, The fictitious pan is so nmmeh an ig 
glomerationm ol gmit, generosils and grimis 
ihat it is truly surprising how any one can 
huve pationce to read his: hamps;:alfribute his 
hursis of passion Là a concealed but ardent 
affectis for the nephew and nieces- Do mil 
perver belrelil in the Mesh jo hes life, aud wring 
pathos from ius untimely tlemise in Hte bosim 
of a tealorcd, but not restorative, homily where- 
Lo lie Wits attired fu mokis and drat shorts. 
The real pai isso very different. As |] know 
him, his gout dẹ a myth, liis. passion confined 
to his servants, his- generosity to self nnd his 
grunts to any one who happens to consider (the 
word lurge enough for fwo persons tò move 
aboul jn. The rei) old Imdizm bachelor is, 
allowing for exeepliuns to s rule about the 
tnit selfish consequential tepe of musukinl In 
the wortd, und though novelists and play- 
erighbs mixv fd i lo heir purpose: lo hung 
begallve ain) even positive virtues about Mis 
person, Mie truth (5 that his seffishness is pot 
reeomilsed is imonsirods only because tt is noi 
exposed sulliceatly well, 

An oh] hnehelor af (he Doni pollorm Hi 
whom married sisters pay court willie view to 
his money, isa very differen} man from the 
eelefule of Angla-ladian, life. 
are softened bry the woman he Is constunlls 
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Old Indian Bachelors 
An Anglo-Indian Domestic Sketch 
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mening Hi he worl ar int society, inl even 
Le must: determined misogamisi: nof the London 
clubs will pay some attention to lis dress and 


lu ttturnliers when ho enters circles where fre: 


lias do eel women respectihle or the reverse. 
Heit never à bear, or a dirty old man dressed 
in “country” cloth; bike hin at his worst, and 
he ous often a greater daudy with a mom 
courtly address than mauy. of ie married. men 
nne meets among: Disediets; but sn old riian 
hechelor he:swhe resules for yenrs and years 
in Hie mofessil, framing an estimalé of woman- 


kind am the viragos amd scondal-mongers. he. 


oGccastonntly meets there, ts nother a bear or 
n pleasanl miünnered ian: he is more: fre- 
uuentis, ispite his prelensiuns to uy ih iin 
beller. i mixture of Captain Costigan ami 
Elwes the Miser. 


It is only natural perhaps tha the oht fadia 
bachelor, deprived. of the refining influence of 
female society of Hie best Eiud, soul Fall Plo 
wuvs nob very ereditahle do hinself er his 
surroundings He heeomes 5 Major Pendennis, 
without the Major's redeeming quality ol miz- 
lng only with the best people. before he knows 
Where he is; bul be hse (his resemblance to 
oll Pendemiis, Haud be ja canmplele subjection 
ló vakit khansoma or cook, willioul having. 
the Major's courugzs ever to rid himself of the 
incnlis: Most of. Ihe. baehelors | have met 
with. in tiis eountrs, Imve been. pon ereatures 
or other— 
dressing bor, cobk or Piast) mol Bid 
the celebale might retur! on ibe married man 


nuimlur thi ilosmimadiod] ot SHINE DW 
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thal il docs not signify Evo siriws whether the 
oppressor is i wife of a butler, there ts an 
uniitoess Of things In the spectaclt of an old 
eentiemay of Anglo-Saxon. blond timorous of 
his servants, and fearful Lo enlertiin his friends 
uniess-he has first propitiated his factotum with 
who cunt aay what doneenurs and promises in 
prüspeelive; Suth ull genllemen, as I des 
cribé, never weary over their varil tables, nl 
running down women àa Mis post nestiient 
beings in creation and are never tired of point- 
fim to their own stale of single Diessedness ns 
ü remarkable proof of their sngacity; bul even 
while thay so discourse, Ihe hrandy bottle they 


ask for will somelinies appear drained Hrer- 


foorths of iis contents by the dronken butler, 
and Hiere will be no more conilles or comfort 
that aight for the guests of the celebate opostly 
of freedom, 

A bad trait of the old Indian bachelor’s 
character js, that he seems. to occupy the 
inevitable position in India of the old maid nt 
home, Old muids are rare in the East. The 
tabby is.almost onknown, H spinsters do nol 


marry, they retern from wheace they came, 


and perhaps join thie mmy o women's. tight, 
bul they are not messed, The old bachelor, 
thé creablure of habit, the anxious student of 
what he believes is his eomlórt, is always 
ready fy step ila the vacant patens, ami lö 
titile-tattle over brandy and: waler, if wot tea, 
Jost os vigoronsiy pa any Tohitha of cot. Half 
the ridienlous und scamtalons stories Ihat cir- 
culate. in, todien stations have, 1 dare say, 
their real sourie in the quarters ol some old 
bachelor intensely imbnied with Iulian habits. 
H ois all very well to pot the blame on the 
ladies, but Tam rather Inclined to think Hat H 
is the old bachelors described yutl in there. d 
have known some of them fo keepents, to peep 
oul of venetians on the siv, fo emeoirage the 
servants of their neighbours to bring then 
"ügup" und to behuve: senerniiy in.39 munner 
mere secorüanb witly the ways of oli] sete 
than old men. Nevertheless, tie old. Indian 
bachelor passes mostly as old this or old thot, 


und as not half à bad fellow, on the principle, 
| suppose, thai what may be an old woman's 
poison. may he an old mias meu 

Îi is mang those things nol generally 
kowe, wlumtb becomes of the olf bachelors, 
when, afer much. potting- aml sinning, they. 
succeed in giving the slip to thelr alive 
Womestio tyrants, and betake themselves, like 
oll ganders, po the water. Many are te he mel 
with oan the homeward botimi stemmers 
certainty offen enough, where they ot firat try 
lò introduce the customs and habits of Gupland 
to life alloat, hiul they soon callupse before a 
phalanx. af owell-dressed women, who nppenli 
them. and their rout ts completed by irreverent 
hóvs too much dismnosed bo draw Lhe old Indian 
lmehelor, Uke a limlger, Some of them curse 
the fate of “the pore oll man what was driven 
to drinkin by ingrathitude"; tut what becomes 
of the-rest, uniess they are married by lodging- 
hanse lomiladies | and turt lo tle mangle, | 
im al a loss lo imagine, The best Indian old 
bachelors, ihose who are of much the same 
type ws. those of London, soon gel merged in 
club tife anid live ue other English: celebales - 
do; bulb te Indian old) bachelor, who bie a 
ilistinel 3ndivilunlity of his own, i& as much. n 
mystery ws the moribund donkey whe disam 
pears [rom the view of mankind, it is said; to 
dic im pence and quietness, 


ti is odd, though quite in accordimce with 
human nature, that the old Indian hachelor— 
a nian who rails al women—should invariably 
linve, oF pretend to have, a tendresce. 1 hove 
never known one yel, who, in convenient 
mometiis, of to apeak qniore carrecily, moments. 
following on conviviulity, did not say or hint 
tit he loved once anwisely bui alas too well. 
She i$ à mystery. an enigma; but fhere is: 
always 4 she ewunewhere;.. Lf any one chould he 
mf wiough te credit) an ald hathelor whem he 
ais open sentiment, he would have him to 
believe that wil the virioes and vices of ihe 
bachelor and manm are inextricably involved in 
thet she- I U wos ool for she, le woulil nit. 
te as had ns he is. of wa good as he was; or, 
as ho sometimes pots it in such contidences, 
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for varieiy perhaps, ts bail as he was, and #3 
good as he is; He has her picture. somewhere 
in a trunk, but i is seldom seen, never | 
believe exeepl in one insiance, when It turned 
out to be a cutting fren the “Musirated News", 
Bul even the rogue bachelor—if [ may use an 
elephantive simile—lives in hope of meeting 
jhe agam. [| once heard one of them hint that 
it could not be long before she was a widow. 
On the whale, ol bachelors are much to be 
pitied in Intis. Their sorrows are of a 
different kind from those of the man who 
máarries a monnliinecr and has himself to 
reside on the pluins, bot hiy nre very real 
nevertheless, HH ds hal to dsl one's warmesi 


wrleome iu a rezimental (ness, and one's siiis 
nicest smiles in the bars of an intoxicated 
khansama. Tt ds dull to bear the music of 
children’s voices only in the stables; and there 
must be very bitter moments in every old 
bachelor's life when he has to ask himself the 
questinn, i. il not too [File To gain a woman's 
love, which some oeeount the prealest prize 
in existenee ?. For my own part, I have the 
dame compassion for a “rogue” bachelor, 23 for 
u mnahlen sunt in her grev old age. Either 
appears. to me ss one gods have spited, and 
for whom allowances must be made, in ex 
tenualion of the faults for which neither he 
or she is directly responsible. 






ANXIETY FORK COMAADESHIP 

So no budiya subhapa sanyunaktzi—May He 
unite us in fellowship and righleousness — 
thee the sage of the Upanishad (1) prayed. 
And what: had been the spring of sucha hope? 
Thr prayer ran—God is one, above all 
colours, and with monifold powers He dis- 
penses Ihe inherent needs of all peoples. and 
all timex.” The great Prophet of Islam played 
on the sume fume of universal fellowship. 
Q-aj Kurn ne'ma-ta. llahe alaikum( 2-— Remen- 
ber God's love on you". How His love had 
worked * The Prophet contimied —" When. ve 
were enemies He by His love so bound all 


e e ESSEN 


By 


your hearts that from then ye became all 
brolhers to each other. In rousing his 
followers lo become [friendly with their 
neighbours the prophet — enjeined(d) —'Say 
lhou; ye people of the Book, come to 4 proper 
inderstanding between us and you, Wilh a 
view lo a practical realization of his ideal he 
planned the formation of a band of self-less 
workers(4) "who. rall to the good, and eom- 
mind what is just, and forbid what is evil’. In 
his yearning that the growth of a liberal com- 
rafeship might mot be prejudiced he solemnly 
warned (5)—'Be ye nof like those who make 
n division and become sectaries’. To the 
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winds thus born and grown up in the omic 
of mutual understanding, dislike of division is 
no strange emotion, Now that the followers 
of Islam have got anolher group of neighbours 
in the people of the Vedas and both happen 
io have formed oa vital attachment and have 
beautified the land of Asoka and Akbar with 
wonderful works of arts and crafts. the 
moral as well as the material needs of these 
iwo heirs of a mighty past demand a relation 
nf superb harmony. The Vedas (6) pray: 
“Harmony for us with our own men, harmony 
with strungers—hannony of Asvins, do ye 
here confirm in us. May we be bormonious 
with mind, with knowledge, may we mol 
fight with the mind of gols, let not noises 
arise in case of much destruction." “IF one 
were to lurn”” observes the Prime Minister, 
“lo any greal philosophy or any great systém 
of thought upán which could be built up a 
harmony between races, o harmony belween 
conflicting thoughts, where could one go fo 
lind if more readily than to ihe great philoso- 
phies of India ilself? Those philosophies 
where brotherhood is inculeated, where peace 
ind harmony and co-operation are enjoined; 
these philosophies which look ot the world 
nol in a mere abstract way but as something 
essentially composed of. dillerenees, and yel 
essentially calling for a harmony of difference 
rather than a mere uniformity of thought or of 
action."(7), Prophet Mohammed alsa wishe 
his discipies should realise that the differences 
wo find on the surface were designed by the 
Creator with a meaning and ihò game lay in 
each doing his own best. The Quranis) 
points out—'if God pleased, He would have 
mode you one people, but He would try you 
in what He las given you. Strive then fo 
excel each other in good works: to God is 


vour return altogether; then. He will tell sou 


thal concerning which you now disagree. 
Love for all and. for good works in the name 
af Goll are texis of innumeralile verses in the 
Upenishads, The Giiai9) teguches—'O Arjun, 
he wha undertakes My works, who considers 
Me his highest anil desires nothing else, whose 


heart is oped to all, fo him Tam available’, 
To the immense bliss of humanity the Quram 
(10) deelires—"Our (od amd your God is 
One Ged, and after Him we strive." Tt ffs 
in so marvellonsiy well with what the Fpani- 
shad speaks of God —" This is the Divine Being, 
the world-worker, who is the Great Soul 
ever dwelling in the hearts of all people," 
UNIVERSAL TRUTHS 
The Ouran sends out o-gracious invitation: 
“Pet us all go upwards ond arrive al truths 
and laws which are common to its.” For- 
tunately, one has not to painfully strain his 
imagination for recognising the  palpahie 
parallelism of thought between the people of 
these two religions, millions of whom express 
their faith in 
Tat tvamasghi....: That art thou, 
and 
Ana 'L-Hagq,......I am God. 
A delightful mass of well-matched flowers 
of resembling ideas can be plucked from the 
Aryan and Islamic religious lores for string- 
ing them together in a garland of victory to 
sdorn ihe universal human soul An endless 
stream of parallel passages is accessible. They 
shed a flood of Light on the deep-seated. simi- 
lurities in the two religious systems which a 
reverent enquirer will find extremely pleasant 
and prolliable. Yet nice touches of distinctive 
originality (11) do nob go without being felt. 
These arise from direct emotion of Ihe honest 
seekers of joy and truth, Such a kinship of 
ideas is jist the divine brotherhood of truth 
which is: all the while alive with the breath 
of. raes-genius. A subtle and yet always 
observable peculiarity in the structure ond 
stvie of thinking baffles anx cheap criticism 
for search of plagiarism. One may ilo well in 
remembering, as an acknowledged nullioritv 
(12) very precisely observes: “It is ean 
ratural that Islam should have Mashed across 
the consciousness of simple people im- 
touched by any ancient cultures". 
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SOME SALIENT FEATURES 

Let us then devoutly proceed io compere 
ihe philosophy os well ass the theology of 
thes’ Iwo greal races. The findings, we hope, 
will; ns jin ernest thinker (13) says, “open 
ihe eves of the several denominnlional com- 
munities to the utterly common essentials of 
their own and others' religions and go far to 
bring about the so-much-to-be-desired peace 
between tlw creeds. Relating to the Minority 
question in ow polities id has been very 
eógenily. remarked: "Far too nich has been 
heard of differences on details of minor im- 
portance, and loo Titile of the broad general 
principles which must be applied if there is 
to be any satisfactory solution of this perplex- 
ing problem,” (14). 

ONE RELIGION: It js no merë philosophi- 
enl spéculation when. the gréal masters of the 
Aryan as well as the [Islamic religion emplhasis- 
ed on the existence of One God for all people. 
The @uran(15) spenks—‘Men were of one 
religion- and One Ged’. The Vedantafth) 
Jeelares—Verily. all religions periain to One 
God” The Quran(17) again is heard — Frnirmal 
iomenmina ekhoyalin — "They are all hrethren 
wha believe in One: God.’ The Bhagat hos 
the same utterance— Previously there wos one 
«eripture, Gne hymn, one (God. one sacrifice 
and one caste.” 

SECTAIHLIANISM DISCOURAGED: The Qur'a 
(18). discountennnees — 4ectárianism——"As — lo 
those who make o division in their religion 
und become sectaries hove nothing to do with 
Ilem; their affair 1s with Geel, and He will tell 
them what they have done.” The Rigveda (19) 
voices the same truth—"“A common pur- 
pose do | lay before vou, and worship with 
your general oblations.” The saying of the 
Quran (20)—O-8 taser lie hable Nahe fame- 
yan: O-9 jo tafarrakiui—let all join in strongly 
holding the -repe of divine love; never think 
of seperation —compares perfectly well with 
that of the Vedast2!}—Samani prapa Samimi 
bo anna bhagah. Samane qüoklre sahu bo 
gnnjmi —"ove your drink in one- hotel, share 


iupualiy the sume food, | bind you all in one 
rope of love and unity." Naturally, therefore, 
ihe Hindus never think of imposing their 
religion: on any and the Prophet of [slam 
quietly assures (22)—"There is no compulsion 
in religion", 

MAN'S SPIRITUAL ONENESS WITH THE 

MAKER 

The unity of God and mon hös bwen pro- 
mulgated with equal vehemence in both the 
creeds; Jami says—“All wus: One, there was 
no duality, no pretence of "mine or “hine”. 
The. same. note is truck when Saniilyal2$) 
says—" Troly this All is: Brahman. (God)..,. 
This my Atman (Soul) in my inmost heart is 
ihis Brahman Agiin, Hallaj says—"1 am He 
wlion [ love, and He whom I love is I^ The 
anus fove-slory has been reporled when. the 
Yajurveda says “I am God” and when 
Yaisavulkva (24) says— Verily, everything is 
nol aleor thal vou may love everything; bit 
that you moy love thy self, therefore, every- 
ihing: is dear” Ör again, the Dervish poct: 
Baba Kuhi of Shiraj sav& "I past away into 
nothingness, | vanished, and lo: -T was the all- 
living only God | saw." This may be com- 
pared to the faümons saving’ of the Alharva 
Vedua—"This my soul is God" and the Vedanta- 
«ura further emphasises—“Creatury is no one 
cise than God.” About the ullimate unity of 
Man with God, the Koran (25) declares, “All 
will return to ux" The Vedanta (20) pro- 
claims, “Man relurns to God in Ihe end, so Ihe 
Sastra says". 

PSYCHOLOGICAL UNITY OF MANKIND 

Human life having a spiritunt origin and end, 
its universal oneness has: obtained a clear ex- 
pression in both the religions. The Brihodar- 
onyvako solemniy declares, "In the beginning 
man-kind lind only one elass-—the Brahmana". 
The Mahabharata (27) repeats the same idea. 
Sayani (28) pointedly announces “All have 
come oul of one. stock™. Tho great German 
philosopher Schopenhauer (28). who: perforim- 
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ed his devotions im the mantras of the -Upani- 
shul very dHnely observes; "In. all. the. indivi- 
duals o[ the workl in whatever ondless nun- 
ber (hey may present themselves; after and 
beside one unother, yel. only one and the same. 
Ihe truly existing Being, present and identical! 
in them oll, manifests Itself! Of ihis basie 
enily. of man, the Koran also informs, “We 
have ereabed vou all from one breath of life.” 
Amd a remark. of Sir Ighal (36) muy be taken 
ss a commentary: "The perception of life ox 
un organic unity is a slow movement, aged 
depends: for. ii& growth on a people's entry 
into. thie main. current of the world events. 
This opportunity was brought to. Is!um bv the 
rapid development of a vast empire.” 
WAH—A NECESSARY EVIL. 

Bat “the spirit of unity Moshed behind) the 
sword of Tsiam."(31). The Heabih, the beloved! 
af God, had no love of unprovoked and un- 
necessary warfares. The Koran spensks: "God 
likes not^uny — disturbances" (321... Conmiit 
nol disorders in ihe. earth" (93)......"Fight in 
tie way of God against those who fight 
aginst you, bul transgress hol- Fight not 
unlil they sltack.....bub if they attack vom 
only then you kill them"(34), In ihe same 
way, the Gite (95) savs; "My devolve is free 
from bilterness onil is fwli of lora anid kimi- 
ness for all" Bat only when vital necessity 
spoke, the. Aryana feli compelled to. mke up 
arms. The great God Vishnu (36) in leading 
ihe Aryan migrators into India sings verses 
with the slogan—Who ‘sliall (igh! agninst ds, 
them only we shall slay,” The other Veillas(37) 
aso express the sme spirit—'O — Indra, 
Rill him who stands in the way of Gol. 

LOVE OF PEACE 

Yel in spile of so much fighting, the Aryan 
sages sing forth the sonoroas musie of 
universal penace(38); Aum, peace be m the 
heavenly regions, peace in the middie spaces, 
peace in the tarih, peace in [he walers, pesce 
In the plaints, peace in the woods, The gods 
all have peace, God of gods have. peace, all 
Creatores lisve peace; peace —living pence. 
reign sli around: This «llembracing peace 


come within me". Simiforly the superb cadence 
of the Prophet's tressuge rolls on: “ Let there 
be mo vidlencé in religión. IT. they embrace 
Islam, they are surety directed; but if they 
luro their hacks, verlly unto thee belongeth 
preaching only, To make them walk in the 
right way is not inctmilent on yor, bul Allah 
sHides whom He pleases”, The Vedas are anxi- 
vite fo deliver the message of universal woud = 
“Make me ilear to the gods, make me deur to 
the Kings, dear to everything that sees, both 
to Sudra and to Aryan). And spain, "As I 
now speak out this propitiuting Vedie manteas 
fy al humanity, so do vè prish it ‘to 
Bralimits — and Kshatriyas; Vasyns and 
snitrus, relatives and oon-relatives; untouch- 
ables and) ull). Mihutms Gandhi says 
in s deep isü040ish, "I wouhl far rather 
php Hindesrsm died thon that unfouchability 
Hve (41), Tagore very fecling speaks: *^In 
no period of human history has there: been such 
uum epedemic of moral pirversily, sth ‘a 
improrsal churning up of jealousy, greed, 
hatred. and mutunl suspiclon......In this gallon- 
ing eompelition af hurtfulness; on the slope 
of ù bottomless pit; no nation dares to stop 
or slow down... Today. more than ever’ 
liefore in Listory, the ald of spiritual power 
i+ metided......The God of humanity has arrived 
ni the gates of the ruined temple of the tribe, 
Though be has. not vet found his altar, f ask 
the men of kimple faith, wherever they mur 
Le in the world, to bring their offering of 
sacrifice fo him, ail fo believe thal it is faro 
butter to be wise and worshipfal than to. be 
clever und supercilious. 1 ask then te claim 
the right of tumhoml io be friends of 
men,” (42), | 
FRIENDLINESS AMONG HACES IN 
EARLY AGES 

In emiir times the plilosophy of Keligion 
undertook to preach the spiritun) oneness of 
monkind. CTo-dav the lask: has been socepteil 
by Ihe science of Economies which is moking as 
vigoraus propagamda for the material recnemi- 
linn ob humanity 25 one mit, HH. G. Wellsi43) 
vmphasises on (he need of treating history 
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of mankind as a single whole. History 
teaches the same lesson and a right way ol 
[or all Prof. Khuda Bux in his Calcutta 
sludving will foster the growth of friendliness 
for all, Prof, Kilwa Bux in his Calcutto 
University lectures on Islamic History very 
sincerely hoped; “It will forward ihe cause 
so dear to ns all—nittual understanding and 
taleralion, the very first necessary step to thal 
higher unity which isat dnee the dream of 
the poet, the fervent prayer of the philoso- 
pher, Ihe hope of the rising generalion and the 
true restiny of [Indin" Propelled by the 
vision of the same troth, Pococke (44) says, 
"I must leg te reader to bear in mind the 
iistine! assertion, which | have already made, 
of the national unity of Egyptians, Greeks and 
Indians", The same opinion is voiced by no 
less an authority than Sir William Jones—“The 
Hindus bail an immemorial affinity with the 
oll Persians, Ethlopeans, Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks, and Tuscans and Scithians.” 
Murray notices in his Handbook of Egypt, 
y 310, that the Indian and Arabian fleet met 
in comradeship for commercial adventures. 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan (The Indian 
World, P. 387) writes, “In all probability the 
primitive Aryans misi have borrowed their 
slphabetic system. from. the Semetic people. 
The Aryans and Semetics were neighbours ot 
ench other.” On the other hand Pococke(45) 
informs that ‘a system of Hintutsm pervades 
ihe whole Babylonian and Assyrian empires. 
We may also note that from the close of the 
Sih century, Baghdad— Dar-al-Salaam—the city 
of peace, was ihe emporium of learning and 
luxury and freely utilised ihe wisdom of the 
Hindus. In the 11th century, Buildlism 
vigorously Nourished in Balk and that Baglidad 
of Ring Haran. ur Rasid gave shelter to 
Buddhism in some corners. But it is interest- 
ing as well thal dering Hs birth and early 
childhood in Arabia the Islam kept iiself aloof 
from ibe rest of the world just as Mie Islamic 
rule in Indio during its period of cons&uli«du- 
lion and later expansion generally kept itself 
üneóncerned with’ the rest of the. Muslim 
world. 


SPIRITUAL. EFFECTS OF ISLAMIC 
INVASION OF INDIA 


Let us now briefly pursue the course of 
events and Ure effect of meeting of the Isiam 
dnd the Aryan in the soll of India, While an 
intense sincerity gives a murk of individuality 
each of its own, the two great creeds interser! 
al so many points as to leave no doubt why 
the benevolent Power in heaven Bad ordained 
the two lo dwell in harmony ii this great land 
of antiquity. And the result of this meeting 
had proved true to the best instincts of those 
conerned. No fresh vigour, fo new outlook, 
no spring of novelty 1o stir a soulless nation — 
thus exhausted] of iis creative genius, Tndio 
lay in the dust grovelling when the new-born 
might of Iam appeared lo knock al the gates 
of the Indus territory. The distant din of the 
follawers of (a ilaha. da-la at the gates ol 
the Bralunorshidesha and the rediscovery of 
the viguraus message of Ekamenadvitiam by 
the greal Samkaracharya of the lund of 
Agastya Rishi were happenings of most 
surprising concidence in India of the 9th 
century, And yet another event. Later on. 
the influx of the Islamice invaders in the 
Northern India shook the citadels of the 
orthodox pundits who migrated towards ihe 
South falthongl the Aryanisation of the 
South is as old as the migration of Agastya and 
the composition of the Ramayana) carrying 
with them the Vaisnavism of the Maliabharala 
and Visnu Puran amalgam, This paved tie 
way to the foundation of a mighty all India 
religion by the 12th century under the leader- 
ship of the great Ramanuja on the ruins of 
the Vedic and Buddhistic religions: by mingl- 
ing the characters of the Lord of the 
Kurukshetra and of Bodh-Guya in the person 
uf the Vedie Visnu and finishing the whole 
picture with the colour of the Vedantic 
doctrine of One God. 

EMOTION REPLACING 
INTELLECTUALISM 

The emmional melody of the Sruti (40) 

rao bai sah (47) is often inaudible in the 
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colin lntellectuo! vearning Tor supreme. know. 
Ledage— hujjelern Anh upasiia (418) —" quietly 
do you worship Him," The emolional voice 
of the Koran—4ii, 29, ‘God will love. pou'— 


Ix almost stiffled in the sombre warnings, v.3, 


And fear God, aurely God (s severe in 


punishing! Wut the ideal of love and sweet- 
ness grüdually liberated itself from — the 
rigidity of intellectualisim and the fetters of 
fear. The triumphant note of the Taittiriya 
Upanisad(49)—* Troly, out of joy- arise all 
these beings, by joy Ihey live after they have 
arisen, and when they pass away they are 
again absorbed into joy" —came floating down. 
The Indian Vuisnavism and the Persian 
Sufism began to acquire a wide expansion and 
shrill expression of the mystie love of God 
until) the realization of: God as. Love resounded 
[roi one end fo the other of the entire Eastern 
world, hn-al-Arabi dechares: "1 follow the 
religion of Love", Gury Nanak (50) shauted 
aut— 

“He fives who Joves God's person 

No other lives.” 

Hafiz sang forth :— 

"Love is where thy glory falls 

OF thy face—on convent walls 

Or on tavern floors, the sume 

Unextinguishable flame.” 
Balidas says, “ Thou seest me, O Divine Man, 
and I see Thee, and oor love becomes mutual." 
Dadu, Humananda, Rubir (51) all started 
throbbing and pulsating with We music of 
love. Sri Chuitanya(S2)) prayed—'O Lori! 
bestow on me that all-levouring intense love 


with which an unfaithful woman concentrales | 


on her paramour’. He wept aod danced in 
ecstasy taking himself to be Radha in 
passionale longing for the love of Krisna 
SUFISTIC IMPETUS ON BHARTI CULT 
The Narada Sutra describes the kind ul 
lave of God as-—Vraja gopika bat—1hat of the 
damsels and wives of ihe cowherd people. af 
Vraja who. loved Krisnw with a romantic 
tenderness and wild emotion, The Koran (53) 
occasionally luys aside its awe fur God ond 


touches the chord of love—" When — they hear 
what las been revealed to the apostle, tho, 
sees) theirt eyes overflow with tears af the 


truth they find therein”. Bot It Es Sultsi that 


has brought in an immense impelvesity to 
this- mild feeling àf love. Amd ib ruled 40 
long that even in Raja Ram Mohan and 
Maharsi Devendranath its influence appeared 
in no uncertain measure. EHhn-al-Arüli spoke 
of God as a "tender maid", The soul af 
religion was resemed out of the fetters of 
rituntism. A Bunl says, “At every step I have 
my Mecca and Kashi (Ay: Just as Sri 
Chaitanya smashed the mikeralile logiciuns of 
his eountry so long ago Jalaluddin Romi 
scornfully enquired of the seholgstic: 

“Do you know a name without a thing 

answering to it? 

Haye you ever plucked! ü; rose- [ron 

R.OS.E.7" 

The scholastic gloom! hegun to be dispersed 

wilh brilliant sarcasnis everywhere. The 
Haul poet says to a Vauisnava theologian > 

u A goldsmith, methinks, has come Ithe 

flower garden, 

He would appraise the lotus, forsooth 

By rubbing it on his touchstone! (Prot. 

Sen's Trans) 
Erotic aymboliam broke out in rieli profusion. 
Jalaludilin. Bumi(35) burst out — 

“God ix Sagi and the Wine: 

He knows that manner of love Is mine." 
The Some drinking of the Vedas(56) is quite 
celebrated : 

"Hy drinking Soma we have become 

immortal". 
Indra is requested to come to the worshipper 
in haste-— 

“ike lover tured try female charus, — 

Who rushes fo his mistress" arms" 

(Muir's Transl.) 
But this is only à likeness; a metaphor but not 
the thing-in—itself. In the — Bhagbat (57). tlie 
nole al romance is sounded—" Gopis. won 
Lord Krisna by desire.” Bul for opulence af 


E 


erotic symbolism, for, force anil simplicity. 
for pithes and intensity, for sweetness and 
light, for music and perfection. Sufism has 1s 
only parallel in the love romance op thw 
Vaisnava düerabure of Bengal, The entire 
East becume one vast sca of "Tessin luve 
with the dawn of radiant joy glilicring over 
the wove crests. 
LOVE OF HUMANITY 

Bui ihe high ses o[ bove could nob be- calm. 
The tile swelled on higher am] wider. The 
love of God alune could not make it trangull. 
The love of man came do be indissoluhly 
mingled with the fervour of love of God. The 
Ixlainie sureraintv over India gave the country 
a new vision of the brotherhood of mankind. 
In spite of the Vedantie view of equality and 
uncness of mankind, Ihe popular creed of caste 
dilferences. was jealously lotded over dy the 
Dharnu Sustrus- which from time to time were 
rendjasted:—the early Sutra period represented 
by Apastamba wit Baudhoyana groiyy (58), the 
middle age represented by the Smvritis of 
Manu Yajnavalkva group (59), and the later 
group of Narada and Brihuspati by tho 5th 
nnd 6h ecntury A.D. These continued: domi- 
noting —4he Hindu: religiosorial: affairs: und 
the Brahinons delighted in the self-complacent 
thought of attributing nn inherent impurily 
to the lower castes. Hut the force and 
splenilour of the living faith in the practicul 
unity of human beings promulgated by: [slam 
stirred the depth of religious; emotion of zi 
band of great reformers, From the middle n; 
the 13th down to the end of the 18th century 
this country was blessed with the birth of no 
fests Lent a dozen of religious sects which 
enthtisiastically appropriated the doctrine of 
intrinsic value of man asa man and pulled 
down the rigid walls of ruce and caste. The 
barriers of race amt elms ofee Washed ‘af, 
Hinds and — Musalmana. Brahmins. and 
Sudras all were buoyed up on the dancing 
wuves of love. Daedu's chief Muslim: disciple, 
Bajjah declared: U Alb the world I$ Veda, and 
all ocrentions. the Korin” Sri Chailuys 
shattered to pieces the Brahminte rigours uni 
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freely gecepted. Islnmic. ideals and followers, 
"The incifnble mystery. af God's dove, cali", 


soys Poct Rabindranothi60) “taking shape in 


an endless panorama of colours and forms, 
fuspired activities in musie that overflowed 
the restrictions of classical. conventionalism, 
Öur Kirtan musie ol Bengal came to its being 
like. u star lung up by a burning whirlpoul 
of emotion in the heart of n whole people”. 
The great Persiott mystic Abu Said ibn Abi 
n-khaye with amuzing realisation o[ universal 
brotherhood poured oul Lruths of immense 
idimension - 


“And never will 1rue Alussaliman appear 

TU) faith zimd inlidelily nre onc". 
Chandidas, the saintly Vaismava poet called 
out ** Listen; O brother mum, Hie trith ol niin 
is the highest truth, (here is mno other fruthi. 
above it. The later *maud-cap! Baul poets of 
Bengal als possessed he same fire und 
passion—4dhe Jove of Ihe  Iniinite and the 
spiritunl urdiy af all finite beings. They were: 
a sort of Vnisnuva-Sullsts(81) nnd opened their 
hearis nod creeds to all tribes and classes. 
Rut their ereed was ne dogma. It was simply 
the spirit af abandonment to The Mii of the 
Heart. 


“That is why, brother, I become n mail- 


cap Ban 
No inaster T obey, nor injunctions, canons 
or custom. 


Now no nien-imade iishinetions. have any 
Wohl on me 

And 1 cevel only im the gladness of.my 
own. welling love." (82) 

MEETING OF THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS 
When people meet it is but im the fitness 
of things that they start a pive-and-loke game 
in an Imperceptible way even amidst heat anil 
distrust and uncouth destings, Biter enmity 
tiieitiseins y transforms into mutual under- 
standing. A mist of forgetfulness gradually 
closes on the glare of hatred and a spirit af 
compromise, loleration and. aeceplanee legins 
lo interweate such a peciliar texture of ideas 
as: to set the curions observers groping: for 
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ilentificuliom. The Ishunie Pir hua been 
introduced and securely placed! in the pantheon 
of Hindu  god—heads; Havell i0a) — tells 
a tole of similur nature: "The pointed arch 
and the hall-domed porches imi windows of 
Persian mosques were an sdaptution of the 
niched shrines. in which Buddliistic inwges 
were Placed. The Mullahs -having satistled 
their conscience by destroying. the hated 
images eonverled Budidhistic temples into 
mosques and. adopted the emply niches os u 
symbol of the true faith, so that, gradually the 
niche with the painted arch becoine oan 
essential feature in the structure of the new 
Mabomedan — buildings." Thus whem long 
after à historian reads us s lecture, we noid 
our assent, get amused at the past horror anid 
feel. immensely thankful to Providence for 


having despatched the ugly details to oblivion. 


We become glad thal a2 new erm 
uf union is ushered in. Indeed, (94 
Syed Amir — All (64) saye—" Altiough 
each commmmity must work oot its generation 
according to ils individiol genius, vel none cun 
ulTord lo wrap itself in the matitle of a iesi 
post willioul the fatal certainty of extinetion.” 
The happy iilerchange of jdeas thot pusseil 
freely, and very olien unconsciously, ns a 
resull of the contact, hud thus been providen- 
link scheme of evolution. The exchange of 
ideas Tn commercial gne poiilieal relations ws 
well as of Ibeologiesl ceremonies offered 
umple opportunities for mutually utilising cul- 
tural gifts. The points of resemblince as abso 
OF difference both. had peculiar contributions 
for consiructing a common goml hy liberating 
lie: ereative minds ol ihe oli Hindus froni the 
shackles af liftless imifations and by intradie- 
ing into the freshness of youthful Muslims 
the richness of a variegated experience. 
Goldenweisr (io) very truly  remarks:^...... 
historic borrowing is as consiatil and basic o 
process as growth from within, The civilisa- 
tional role of borrowing is. funilamental . .-. 
Culture contact appears as tlie werilable yeast 
of history", 


INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS 
Lights af Hindi wisdom illuminated värions 


walks of tlie Moliniimedan thoughts: M Astry- 
nomy, Malbhenmutics, Medicines and: Music I«In- 


mic mind wax touched to a Vigorous activity 
by the golden wand of Hindu civilisation. The 
pupil turned oul a great master to educate all 
Furope ih many braneclics of learning. Unile> 
the patronage of the Khalifs af Bagdad, several 
"Sidbdhantus! of the Hindu Jyolish were trun- 
slated by the Arabs who during the 8th and 
tih centuries were close students of the 
Aryans. Monier-Williams,(66) observes—™ Tlie 
nome ‘Algebra’, Trom Arabie ab fabr ho relig- 
tion of paris to o whole or of fractions da 
intivers, shows that Europe receiver Algebra, 
alike the ten numerical symbols fram the 
Hindus: through the Arabs.” Those interested 
my consult Colebrooke’s: well known artiche 
on “Algebra of the Hindus’: Waberi?) 
informs; “At tie close of the Sth century AD, 
according to Ibn Beithar and. Athiruni,. the 
work of Charaka, and, according to Ibn Ahi 
Usalhigh, the work of Susrnia also, were tran- 
slated into Arabic. . . The influence of Hind 
medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries 
ofthe Hijra was one ofthe very highest sigui- 
licsnee, The Khalifs of Bagdad caused à consi- 
dernble number of works opam the subject 
to be translated. ...:. Arabian medicine conse 
tituted the chief authorily and guiding: princi- 
ple of European plysicisns down to the 
seventeenlh century” Luter, in the Mughal) 
courts Hindu authors were given noch indul- 
gence in their writing. lampoons and satires at 
the expense af the royal courts and other 
murons, This surely was the outcome of n. 
hice spiri of mutunl]  appreeiition. Another 


Ssignillcant achievement wis (he creation ol an 


all Indiu lingun francu—the Urdu and the 
Hindusthani—following the establishment of 
islamic. imperialism. Two causes co-operated, 
First. among the Moliammoedans Ihemselves of 
Ihal age education. in. Persian was very rare, 
in-Arabic rarer still. Secondly, the new reli- 


gious iuspirations. had to he preached in 


popular languages, The gresl Delhiswar, with 
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am immensely large heart, interested bimsell 
in, coalescing Ue Hindu-Muslim civilization in 
ali possible nspects. His work in religion was 
taken ap by his great-grand son, Dara Suko 
who. pursued. the enterprise of religious nmal- 
gamalion with n rapturots devotion. Not only 
he #ol Persian. translations of fifty Upanisads. 
orret Doctrines, as he named them, hut also 
hrought about Ihe compilation of an anthology 
of parallel verses [rom the Vedanta and Sufism 
— gram} conception which he -entitled— 
"AMajmira-Ul-Baharatm —4he conffnenee: — of 
Ivo Seas. 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS 

Not onlx in religion amd literature. but also 
in the urema of plastic aris and ernfts a new 
life had its carcer of rejuvimation. A mos! 
competent authority om the subject, E. B. 
Havell noliecs:: "The craftsmen of these Indù- 
Mahomedan courts began to revive their finest 
tradition of Hindu culture. in their wonderful 
momes, public gardens, bathing places and 
palaces to the service of One God whom 
Brahmans worshipped as Isvara or Narayana 
or Muhammadans as Allah... . This mew 
islamic culture which began when Mahmod af 
Ghani made the royal craftsmen af Mathura 
and Kanouj build for him the mosque of the 
“(elestinl Bride" is am evervihing bul nome 
» Hindu renaissance. | Ahmedabad, the capital 
of Mühannnmdan Gorrak, was created by ihe 
royal craftsmen of Rajpulna; Gaur of 
Muhamadan Sultans was a new Laknauti; 
Benares was the mother of Jaunpur." The 
exuberance of life of the conquerors gave new 
arde to the creative forces. of the victims. In 
ihe field of ollier fine arts too, Ihe patronage 
of the Mughal Court, from Emperor Akbar 
down to the day af Emperor  Aurüngzel's 
necession to the throne (1058), directly et- 
cotirazed an intimate colloboration. Painting 
specially wos invested with à new style—the 
“Hide Saracen"™— out of welding of the Indian 
[Ajanta and Elora) and the Central Asian 
(Khursan ami Bukhara) traditions, with tbe 
Indian element gradually predominating. 


AESTHETICS 

Misie was another very prominent factor 
of the culture contact A love of music 
quivered in dulcel notes Ihroughoul the entire 
range of Sanskrit literature and the early 
Auges os. well as the. later. poets mule the sky 
and the earth, the forest and the till, the 
whole Almosphere écho in exquisite tunes, 
Various musical instrumentis are referred 1o 
in the Vedas. Musie along with dance was 
à special branch of stuity—the Gandhorva 
Veda, supposed to be an appendix lo the 
Samveda, Gandharvas and | Apsuras, celes- 
tink musicians, were hailed as masters in this 
art. The -Atharva Veda = also mention’ 
"Where cymbals and labes sound togetlier, 
thither go away ye Apsaras.”(68)—" as of two 
waimen dancing about."(60). Seven notes al 
music are mentioned in the Chhandasastra 
of Pingala. Weber quotes ihe authority of 
Von Bohlen (Das Alte Indien, iL 190) and 
Henfey (Indien, p. 299) to say thal these ioin- 
tions travelled down to the Persians who ngain 
taught the Arabs, and that corresponding to 
the Indian 

si ri ga ima pa dis n 
we have in Persian 
da. re mi ín sa |a be, 

[slam, ii its turn, after the fall of the Homan 
Empire and the establishment af the Muslim 
supremacy in Spain imparted à considerable 
edueslion in music to whole Europe. In 
miediaeval India, under the palronage of the 
Mughat courts, redolent with luxury of. all 
forms and fashions, glowing with a highly 
developed artistie sense and bursting into n 
creative vigour in all directions, the Hindus 
sand Mussalmans set together to contribute 
freely to the extraordinary perfection of music 
dnd entered into bold experiments with mar- 
vellous success: Tagore(70) observes: " There 
is an ulterance in the Atharvaveda, wherein 
appears the question as lo who It was that 
gave man his music, Birds repeal their single 
notes or a very simple conbination of them, 
but man builds his world of music and estab- 
lishes ever new rhythmic relationship of notes. 


THE IMPERSONALITY OF ART 


These reveal to him 4 universal myatery of 
creation which cannol be described. They 
bring to him the inner riytlim Iia Eransmites 
facts into rhythm.” The [slimic imapginalion 
ülso. has a peculiar susceptibility io music. 
Sings Jalulinddin Rimi- Iho "Whirting Sutisi’ 
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Art ii impersennl and quite uselese Im Meeli: it 
l& the apelati, Myd not ilfe, Tis: 


i Ari really mirrors,” 
OSCAR WILDE 


When Millais had completed his well-known 
picture, “The Knight-Errant”, he showed it 
lo a friend of his, who hapuied to coll on 
him, Noticing ihe. exquisite — beauty and 
symmetry of the female figure painted therein, 


Mu es onality- ab AR 


— = 


Mr. A: 5. Wadia, MLA. 
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the friend congrafulated Millais on his rare 
good fortune iu securing nu model so ideally 
suited to the subject of the picture. Millais 
replied ihat he bad mot to go far in search 
of tho model for the model had been close 


at hand all the time and was, in fact, no other 


ihin Lady Milluis herself. The figure painted 


(Dip Té44d-I518 (52) 1485- : 


(70) The- 
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duipersonality of Art. 
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being totally nude, the Iricid was naturally 
laken shack il Millais" reply and sò questioned 


tim if it WAS- right for an artist to expose the 


sanctities of bed-roam to the vulgar güxe of 
the world. Millais burst inio n loud hoghler 
and replied thal be was not aware of having 
done anything “o outrageous or so- indecent, 
though he admitted he stood condemned of 


having made a faithful study in nude of what 


he believed to be particularly fne specimen 
of womanly beauiy and grace. The fact that 
the specimen was his own wife wes to him 
ünlv a maler o[ zecident of which, as an 
ariist, it was ineumbenl on him not to attach 
any value. tn other wards, Millais all unknown 
to himself was expounding to his. friend the 
great-wnderlying fact about Art, namely, the 
In fact, one of the tests 
of all great art is: that in it even an individual, 
definitely ceprésented wel labelled “Mr. So- 
and-So," sheds off liis social personality and 
becomes a represetilufive specimen of a 
particular type-of humanity. Take, for inslance, 
Baphacl's "Pope Julius IH" or Velazquez's 
“Princess Maria Theresa of <Ausirin,” ur 
Reynolds’ “Lord Heathileld’ 
“Porirail of his Mother”, Few people know 
or care to know who pope Julius. was or who 
Princess Maria and Lord Heathileld were, but 
ali cart-iovers know and ure interested in the 
characteristic dress and form, the special 
nude of colouring and execulion of Those 
iuunoria] portraits of. Whisiler und. Velizquez, 
Raphael wid Beynalds. 

The sume is true of ali biographies and 
landscape painlings of a superior order, As 
iuisiunees of represotilulive biography take 
Dantes "Sila Nuova’ aud Goethe's “Truth aid 
Poetry", The one is a faiihful record ol 
Goethe's carly years, us lhe oier is a free 


&" or Whistler's: 


expression of Dante's feelings on first 
realising hls love: for Beatrice; yet both, as 
we read un, assume mn impersonal aspect and 
we seem to read in the one the early struggles 
jim] experiences o[ à mam of deep feeling and 
of an inquiring turn of mind as in the other 
the slowing description of un ideal lover of 


> his first feelings of joy and ecstasy on meeting 


the woman of his ideals. 


Turning. to representative landscape paint- 
ings, we may consider Rubenss "Rainbow", or 
[lermbirandt's “MI”, or Constable's “Salisbury 
Cathedral” or any of Turner's Venetian visions; 
Anyone, who hos Leen fo Salisbury, will 
imiaunily recognise ita famous Cathedral in 
thint picture of Gonstable's; bol, when we have 
looked ot the. beautiful building for some 
litte while. the Cathedral seems gradually to 
lose Its partieular individuality into a wonder- 
ful pile of old ecelesinstical architecture 
representing = fine specimen of English Gothie, 
set in n framework of typical Engtish landscape 
with its soaring elms and leafy lanes. Like 
wise, in Turner's Venetian pictures oné who 
lis been to thal great empoarium of the Middle 
Ages recognise willout difficulty: the: different 
buildings and localities of that city of hundred 
istes and marble palaces. But us one continues 
to look at those pictures, the Grand Canal ani 
märble palaces uli mel! to chromatic visions 
uf souring lowers: and) linmtinous skies with 
gloomy gondalis and bright-tinted sailing- 
bouts setting ff the unearthly beauty of that 
queen. city. of. the. Adriatic. 


“Tg Hum art und 
Bul it would 
M To reveal beauty 


un ar Wilde: i" 


AR n 


be nearer ihe iih to any: 


| da nm and gature and conceal ils identity Is 


Arl'& aim aod ambition.” 


THE HINDUSTAN REVIEW LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


MOTTO.M—A roviewer of books hs s per»on with vires 
and opinions of bis own aberi iife ant WWterature, 
sclemee mud art, fashion, style and fancy, whivh ‘be 
appli ruthlessly or pleasantly, dlogumiienily or sug- 
eratlvely, lronleally er plainly, aa fils linrnewr prets 
ut hi» muwthod to bonis write by ome Poca y 
rias. The two notes of the critic are sympathy asd 
owls. Sympalhy mmi knmwledge mui wo himi 
in hami through the Malita of 'eriticfam. Aa neither 
sympathy nor &nowiedge cau ever be complete, tbe 





perfec! critic ts on ‘benpocatititty, lt dà hard for m 
rewipswer T help Lut he merd never 
lr a byporritr. Knowledge certainiy sent of jhe very 
esecnoe of good criticism and yet judging is mure a 
knowing. Taste, islicacy, dlecriminatlon—aniess 
erithe Bas sod Wr. theme, he i naught a kncelodqe 
mini apyprtipath wel owl H That mier d. 
Sanity, Let sanity fer ever ait enthroned In the eritic’s 
urznehair—XYhe Rt. Hon'ble Augustine Birrell N; Pa 
um “The (Crifieal Farsulíg." 


BOOKS ES eae THE QUARTER. 


(a) A French Savant's Study of Oriental Art 


The Cioillzation of the East, by Mons, Rene 
Grousset—Conservator of the Mussee Guimet, 
and Lecturer at l'Ecole: du. Louvre—remdered 
into. English from the French by Catherine 
Alison Philips, and isaued in four volumes, 
(headeil respectively, The Near and Middle 
East, India, Chinn and Central Asia, ond Japan) 
ism truly monumental work: If is the firs! 
seneral and comprehensive history of the 
Asiatic yria availahle in English, and-is writen 
by one of Ihe greatest orientalisis of the day. 
The author presents in if not only a guide to 
the various betont styles, and periods—a sort 
of made inecuim of oriental artistic evolution, 
but the histories] setting as well. The political, 
cultural and literary backgrounds ure carefully 
sketched out, und Ihe history of the arts of Asin 
‘is. narrated with due relation to generul history: 
itis this suceipet sketching of the inler-relutions 
between arl, history, religion and nationality 
Which nukes the work a notable departure 
from the numerous histories of European 
Clussical Arf, 25 is so generally mvailnhle. 
Written by so highly eminent an authority ax 
Mons, Tene Groussel, The Civilizations of 
fhe Fastiis the most authoritalive and complete 
history of Asiatic arts. that has ever been 


wrilten. The keynote of the entire work ix 


development, and the scholarly and learned 
aulhor traces in- it cleurly and skilfully the 
main lines of the «volition of the Eastern art. 
showing exactly where-and how the different 
Irthutaries, religions or notional, huve changes 
its course. M. Grousset has wrillen his book 
for the general reader, and nol for the speria- 
lish The result, with its numerous excelleni 





"Thi Cisilirallan uf the East. By firir Groves 
Terepaluted from the French hy ‘Catherin Alison ERIS 
: ri Valur Lk, itt Great 


illusirntions, is a fine and. attractive picture 
book—the like of which is nowhere else to 
be had—eecompaniod by. w loxt Liat explains 
clearly and interestingly the cultural barck- 
ground und the history that produced. these 
works Of art. The whole book has heen 
brought strictly up-to-date, and takes into 
account the latest discoveries in a field that is 
unusually rich in archeological finds and 
discoveries. 
I 


The lirst volume is devoted to the Near and 
Middle East. (It is a general i ut on to 
ibe stidy of the arts of Asia. The boak 
with a consideralion of the prehistoric Art of 
Western Asin of Neolithic. Egyptain and 
Chalden-Assyrim civilizations. It then proceeds. 
to the pre-Islamic Ari of Persia, the Art of 
Arabi», and the Islamic Arts of Persia and 
Turkey. The English edition has: been exten- 
sively revised by the author himself and is, 
therefore, more up-to-date than the French 
work, since ft includes. the latest evidence 
from Ur of the Chaldees, Kish, and other 
centres of recenl arclucological discovery aml 
research. The second volume deals iB Due 
Farther India, and the Malay Archipelago; the 
third volume with Ching nnd. Central Asin; 
ond volume four with Japan and ‘Tibet, The 
final volume dias a considénible amount of 
liblicgraphical material, an index: of proper 
Homes, explanations of technical terms, and: 
definitions of  wonis from the oriental 
Innguuiges: us these have been employed in the 
work under nolice.. The numerous, splendid 
illustrations sre from photographic repreduc-- 
tions. of the chief works in the fichis of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting in the 
countries and the periods dealt with, 
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Apart from an ‘authoritative text, the: four 
volumes oifer 9 comprehensive picture gallery 
of oriental Art, in which are included a great 
many masterpieces, lo le found so far only 
in numerous, expensive monographs. On the 
whale, the attempt is highly successful, Aided 
by ihe profuse and superb illestritions, the 
text of the second volume on India—with 
which we are concerned, im  paurtieular— 
presents a lucid md readable introduction to 
Indian ond Farther Indian Art, especially 
sculpture and painting, ns zn expression of ihe 
life and thought of “Greater India.” Ti is 
intended for the intelligent layman, anid will 
serve his purpose well But even tie specialist 
ill lünd not 3 lite to interest him, particular- 
ly in the paris dealing with recent French 
explorations in Afghanisinn. Some of the 
contents of these sections are so new that they 
hove been added ‘since the publication of the 
French original, which appeared in 1730, The 
weakest part of the book is the treatment of 
‘architecture. Im contrast to the ubundant 
reproductions of sculouture and painting, there 


are only a few pictures of {be idian temples; 
muri joo few lo make it possible to follow 
intelligently the pecount in the text, even if 
tut were complete, which it cam hardly be 
said. fo be. An index would, also, have oidided 
greatly to the usefulness of the work; and a 
list of the (Wustrations would have been ilesir- 


able, Bul these minor criticisms apart, the 


work tinder consideration is a splendid con- 
tribution to the study of s great and an 
important subject anil the second volume, in 
porticular, dealing wilh the Arts of Greater 
frdia, should interest all persons of culture in 
this country, and it:should find a place in every 
library worth ihe name. The English transla- 
tion—which Is exceedingly well done—will be 
seleomed by Uhousands of. students unfamiliar 
with French. The hook. as à whole, leaves: 
little to be desired—either in the rendering 
from Freneh; or in its printing, illastrations 
ond general format; while so far as the letler- 
press is coneerned, i£ is marked by 3 rich aml 
rire seholarship of the lüghest order. 


(b) The Cultural Aspects of Modern Germany” 


The amount of public spiri) and enterprise 
put forth in popularizing their respective coun- 
tries, by Europeans and Americans, is beyond 
the comprehension of the average — educated 
Indian. A splendid example of this phase of 
western character is. Pussimy  Thronoh Ger- 
ung, n cepitul annual traveller's companion 
(in English) to that great couniry. "The edition 
under nolice— the eighth annual pullication— 
deals not only with the scenes and sights of 
the important cities of Germany, but als with 
natural keenery, fine arts; polities, uvintion, 
automobilism, city life, ports, industries nnil 
scientilic. studies. Very neatly printed, well 


got-up, beautifully illustrated ood embellished 


maps, Passing Through Germany is wn almost 
ideal supplement to Haedekers, The | contri- 
hutor’s “Who's Who" shows that vach anima! 
iane of the book js written by experts; hence 
i$ dx not only ascénrale and sound, bui also 
renduble and interesting—full of highly useful 
information for ihe benefit of English-spenk- 
ing: foreign visitors Io. Germans, to whom It 


—— — 00 














*Parriag Threngh Germans. | Eighth Edition. (Trrra- 
muro (Müce, Zi Wilhelunztrasar 23, Beriln, 5.W. 43; 1941, 


offers not only sketches of cultural aspects of 
German life, and descriptions of cities of note, 
anil af places of interest and importance, but 
throws a food of Ught on ‘such special sut- 
jécis ns German architecture, standardisation 
of housing, fine urta, intend waterways, and 
alio presents essays, written by well-known 
wrilers, reaurding ‘internutional aspects of 
Germany's inportant position in the realms 
of Art amd Culture. 


li would thus be cienr to the reader that 
this publication has been designed on n plan 
altogether different from thot usually adopteil 
in tourisis' guidebooks, sinee dl nob only con- 
tains sketches (with excellent photographs) 
of ihe niany Beautiful cities and trafic centres 
of Germany and Austria, bot deals withal wilh 
typical representatives of {the country’s 
anititual life, including the Romantic epoch 
af poetry, modern literature, and — German 
literary activities, in general. H is for these 
reasons thai we have characterized the book, 
under survey, as nn ideal supplement to guide- 


books to Germany and Austrian, IL makes a 


perfect companion to the traveller in these 
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Iwo German, countries; as it holds one- com- 
pletely interested) by narrating the wondrons 
tales that hang round the (thine castles with 
Iheir massive flowers, their great bells (thal 
make such fine musical  consxonatce,; the 
characteristic climate that stupes the character 
of the Gerniin people, and has led to a revival 
of German supremacy in various important 
spheres of uctivilies, inspite of the groat dis- 
ister that overtook-Germany end Austrio 
consequent apon the result of the grent War. 
Finally it winds wp with a detailed description 
of the: various Gerniim spas, and of ihe numer- 
dus socinl amenities which Berlin—the cupital 
—iáneans- To the visitors from Engiish-speak- 
ing countries. 


Bul while dealing with the practical, econao- 
mie and cuitural topics, the book tries iis best 
to do. alsaou little- propaganda against the 
Polish Sardo which is the result af the War, 
and it exhorts the inlernational powers to “do 
ok you would be done by". A sketch match 
shows Poland jutting in between Germany and 
East Prussia, while three other show the 
hypothetica! effect that would follow in case 
Canada, Switzerland and Afghanistan ran euch 
a corrider through the United States, France 
und Indis respectively. IL is not, however, by 
means of maps alone that the object sought is 
achieved, for poelry is alio liit under regui- 
silion for. the same purpose, The book con- 


lains some good poems, the firs of which is 


called: "The Cloud Song", whilst the lust is 
headed “Above the Clouds", [n if the author 
expresses the hope that Germany Wil one iiy 
penetrate the heavy clouds overshadowing 
her and thal she will regain the freedom to 
Which she is entitled. it is but natural thal a 
look meant for foreign visitors shoul abun 
make reference lo those purely German lerri- 
lorits: which were kevered, under alien 
pressure, from the motheriand 'uniler the 
“peace” settlement made- by “the allies " 
and handed over to foreign dominion. No 


one In Germany, whe believes: in the much- 
advertised principle nf self-determination, can 
ever bring onself 4o forgive Germany's 
upponeuts Hi the war for compelling her, al 
Hie point of the bayonet, fo surrender ‘the 
grenter purt of West. Prussia to the new Polish. 
Stile, thus severing the: purely German ciy 
ef Danang [rom Germany, and isolating Eist 
Prussia from the resi of the country by cons- 
lituting the so-called “Polish Corridor’. The 
highly injurious economic effecis to Germany 
af the fast-named measure are clearly brought 
wat in the book by meuns of various diagrams 
—reíerred to above— showing how, for exam- 
ple, ihe United Slates, France or India would 
be affected by the drawing of such a. corridor 
across (heir territory, It may be boped that 
(his appeal to world opinion, which is already 
beginning to realize the ‘injustice done to 
Germany by the so-called peace treaty— will 
bear [rnit in the fulness of time, 


We have but one minor criticism to offer on 
this. otherwise perfect traveller's companion. 
A» some of the articles are changed, from year 
io vear, it Would be as well to Inilicate in each 
annual edition those omitted and the new ones 
introduced. It would be still better if 
edition, in future, had a table of the iei 
quitled, and meference given to the particular 
iasue in which they hod appeared. This will 
be of great ossistunce to lovers of Germany, 
who may he lucky. to possess.a complete sel 
of this highly interesting, greatly instructive 
aut vasily informative work (alke for. reier- 
ence and stwly) on the realilies of tife an 
Germany and Austria: How much (we wish 
that Indian publishing enterprise had been 
nile to offer am equally well-wrillen, wull- 
printed and well-illusirated.  Iravéller's corm- 
pinion ia the modern problems und the 
presentvlay tendencies of our own great 
cami ry. 
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(c) Trial of Diwan Mul Raj 


History needs its disciples and Amis it in 
research, The Punjab Govermmen! Record 
Ofier under the able guidance of Its Keeper, 
Col M. L O. Garrett, has for the last few years 
been offering the students as well as historians 
most valooble field for resenrch. Mare than 
a dozen monographs have already appe 
furnishing useful materiul on different aspects 
of the Punjab history. Several of these were 
but raw productions. Now, bowever, we hove 
a fairly exhaustive trealise from The pen of a 
well-known and scholarly indian historian. 
Professor Sita Ram Rohis name is- already 
[familiar to the students. of Indian history 25 
the uulbor of severnt erudite historicnl works. 
Naturally anything coming from his pin muy 
safely be presumed lo beor a label of authority. 





Thé career mud the fate of Diwan Mul Raj, 
with which the present work deals, have been 
ihe subject of most diversified historical 
-speculation. The reasou for this is ool ver) 
far to seek, The fate of ill-stnrred men, who 
hive ence moulded the decrees of mighty 
tiufes, touches the soft impulse of man und 
fastens around them a body of myth and 
legend, which has no foundation exeept in the 
intrigues of humsn imagination. 


Mul Raj hus to thank his father’s just and 
equitable administration for any reputation 
that he may claimed to hove had, since Diwan 
Sawan Mal's memory and bis even-handed 
justice is venerated even to-this day bi Multan 
and othe oullying districts, whicir bad 
experienced his masterful sway, But ax luck 
would hove it; ii wos left to the son 1o mar 
all that the father hod built op by assiduous 
(oil and patient! labour, Diwan Mul Raj was 
unequal to the task of government even 
aecarding to the standards of limes which 
could not huve been very high when regard 
is had to the anarchy, disorder and misrule 
whieh obtained all over the Punjab ufter, the 
dea of Banjit Singh. He was certainly nol 
made of the stulf af which martyra and rebels 
are made, After ihe unforiunite occurrences 
at Multun to which he cannol be suid to have 
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been privy, be felt all resolutlon and courage 
fall him, and behaved as nn animal brought lo 
bav or bird caught in à cage ond gathered 
around him all the stigma and blame which 
should attuch to an accessory affer the fact. 


The story of his trial which Professor Sita 
Ram Kahl has for the first time given to the 
public in Hundy form, defaiis the full circum- 
stances of the case, The British authorities 
uf Lahore gave him a full and impartial trial 
which constitules a sigual tribute to the canons 
of Britixh justice. Caplaln Hamilton put up an 
able defenee for him, He not only tried lo 
expuliite him àf the charge of being the 
principal of the first degree, but also: offered 
furiher extennatitig circumstances for him liy 
advancing the plea that judged by purely 
oriental standurds his offence of being 
accessory after the fact was not quite heinous. 
The commission, however, after mattre 
fcliberation ami consideration, found him 
guilty on nl accounts, and while sentencing 
him fo death reconimended hint lo mercy us 
being the victim of circumstances. The 
Governor-General exercised his clemeney on 
this  recommendalion — and commuted the 
senience to one of Uie transportation. 


Professor Site Ram hus done his work véry 
well indeed umd iis book will be viewed hy 
nil interested im the history of the Punjab as 
a valuable — addition to Indian historical 
lilernture.. [1 throws interesting side-Bgbis üti 
Utet period of the Pimjab history, which 
marked the final anmbiintion of the Sikhs-as 
a political power. The introduction gives a 
fairly comprehatisive skelech of the life of Mul 
Re) in d simple, vivid anit lycid style. The 
text of tte: triad itself has been. copinusly 
vnnotaled witty illaminative foot-notes. Thoush 
hol» history in the strictest sense, the book 
furnishes good materinl for the, writing ol 
iisiory and as such is:sure lo be welcomed 
wy sil studenis of Sikh history, and also. by 
lawyers nnd administrators interested in. the 
study of Indian State trial, "The book—3s5 a 
whole—redounds to Ihe credit of the spirit of 
research and seholarship of the author, who 
ls ane of the foremost of the younger Punjabeé 
historians, 
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(d) India in 1930-31. 


The latest issue of the annual puhlication, 
India ín 1930.31, hy far the bulkies! of the 
volumes issued in the series, runs lo over 750 
pages and contuins some new features, includ- 
Ing on ecliborate index facilitating casy 
reference. The charge ts often levelled oguinsi 
this annul by Indian politicians and journa- 
lists. that the conélasions formed by the 
Director of Public Instruction of the Govern- 
ment of India cannot but be challenged by 
them: but it must be conceded thal even in 
regard to most of ihe controversia! problems, 
the popular view is given, in the bouk, us 
fairly und fully as- Wie wihetal aide. The 
volume before us covers a very wide range of 
the activities af the year, embracing, as it 
does, most) aspects, not only of Indian 
idmunistration, bul also of Indian life. An 
interesting account of the political, commer- 
cial, agricultural, financial and industrial 
activities, the developments in the field of 
eudiacatiuu- und public health, of comnmmica- 
lians, résd and rail, of arts amd sciences 
including archeology. and of the principal 
lopical events throughout India is given, and 
in. facl; every movement In India has found 
a pluce in this very useful publication. 


As the book is intended to bea review of the 
period between — 1st April, 1030 and 
Bist March, 1931, the period that covers the 
begmning and end of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, much space is devoted to ils 
progress, tlie srest infirenee HE had on tlie: mass 
of the people, how the Viceroy's unnounce- 
ment of Moy, 13, brought! about a change in 
the political outlook, how after the opening 
of the Round Table Conference the centre al 
interest was shifted to London, and how after 
the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement, the political 
lension in Ihe eountry wss relaxed. — Referring 
to the Indian nstional movement, the Director 
while Justifying the policy of the Government 
in regard to it, hes admitted at the same time 
that Indian nationalism is a force which can 
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no Tonger be ignored. "Unquestionably, 
mutional sentiment hos ow spread ‘far 
and deep throughout the whole structure ol 
Indian society", he writes, "and is capable 
of stimulating an enthusiasm which cannot 
hut evoke respect”. He goes on to say that 
its " outslanding characteristics may be said 
to consist in.» passionate desire thut Indians 
muy he enabled to control their own destinfes 
and obtain complete equality of status with 
representatives of other nations and races-both 
at home and abroad, and. in an impatience 
af every obstacle that may be encountered, 
int the atiaimment of the goal (pp, 6-7}. 


Passing om toa consideration of the relation 
between the organization of India's forces of 
lefenee and her nationalist aspirations und 
the demand of the educuted classes that the 
commissioned ranks of the regular Army 
should be: rapidly Indianized, that un endea- 
your should be made ta extend the scope of 
recruitment by enlisting troops from races 
ather than those which the mililary authorities 
have been accustomed to consider “martial”, 
and that the existing facilities. for giving 
[Indians some military truining im the Terri- 
tomal Force should be improved, and the 
complaint that the expenditure incurred on 
the defence is at present excessive, the Direc- 
tor has summarised the non-official and official 
views, An effort ix made to show that having 
regard to the needs of the country, the ex- 
penditure an the army is nol excessive, and 
he justifies the grounds for confining the 
recruitment of the army to the so-called 
martini races. His defence of the Government 
attitude in these questions will not find favour 
with the public. But as giving a clear and 
suecinef uccount of the epitome of the year, 
with a mine of useful information, the publica- 
tion is a valuable one, which is indispensable 
to all who want to be in touch with the current 
developments in this country. The utility of 
the text is enhanced by numerous excellent 
iliustratians, the inclusion of a map of India. 
coloured charts and descriptive diagrams. 
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Bird’s-Eye-View Critical Notices. 


(1) LATEST WORKS ON HINDUISM AND 
BUDDHISM 


ideale of Hinduism, By Kashi Natl, 
(). B, Taraporevala Sons. and Co. Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay) 1932. 


Ral Bahadur Pandit Kashi Nath's [deals of 
Hinduism is interesting thoigh not always 
convincing: The author's standpoint may be 
briefly indicated as fellows :—* Indio Is forcing 
a critical period In her history. She m bresk- 
ing aff from her did moorings and is hurriedly 
venturing on new and uncharted seas, The 
internal conditions are changing — fast 
Barriers of easle are tumbling down. 
Hinduism is trying its hand at proselytisalion. 
The sacredness of Brahmins, the worship of 
idols; reverence for pilgrimages are all 
vanishing. Lua politics a wonderfn! revolution 
is taking place. Where is all this to end? 
[s Indin working out her destiny with n- eon- 
&clnus iden! In view? Have we ihe moral 
bukebone to strive for the attainment of thal 
idea}? Does Hinduism provide ts with any 
ideal at all, dike the other religions, whose 
presence moulds the emotions and thoughts 
and transforms even weaklings into heroes and 
martyrs”. These are only a few among the most 
important questions discimeed lis the author in 
lis hook, which reveals the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Hindu religion, plllosophy, myths 
and legends; from the point of view of a 
devoted votary. The result is a work which 
Hiidly explains the great idevle of Hinduism, 
which have enabled it to survive the vicissi- 
tudes and eataclyams of centuries. It is n 
highly thoughi-provoking and suggestive work, 
which is embellished with some. heautiful 
colour plates. 


‘Kabir and His Followers. By F. E. Keay, 
D. Lit. (Association Press. 5 Russell Street, 
Cnlrutta) 19031. 


Dr. Keay’s Kabir and His Followers !s an 
excellent addition to the “Religious Life of 
India” series, The author is nol only a Hindi 
scholar bul a master of his subject. He thus 
gives a very interesting account of an religious 
teacher of the sixteenth century and of the 
present condition and beliefs of the sect which 


followed his. tenching, Kabir was a Maham- 
moan weaver who regarded Islam and 
Hindnizm as equally paths to God, He 
denounced caste and rejected idolutry. He 
has been compared to Martin Luther, because 
of the suggested. resemblance. between his 
lenching and Ihat of Jesus. The sect 45, 
however, an Interesting one, as it displays all 
lhe tendeney of Indian religious teaching to 
revert to und conform with Hinduism, even 
in those partienlars which the: original founder 
nf the sect purticularly abjured, Heowsoever tTiut 
le; Dr, Keay's book ds nn instruetive and help- 
fil sketch and studv of an Important religious 
movement in Northern: India. 


Hinduism Invades America. By Wendell 
Thomas, M.A. PROD. (The Beacon Press Int, 
JIRU Weaj 2: Streel, New York, U.S.A.) 1931, 


In his volume, called Hinduism Invades 
America, Dr. Wendell Thomas deals with i 
special aspect of American culture, nomely, 
the impact of Hindo philosophy, especially 
in the formi of organized religion. His main 
concern [s with the Ramakrishna Movement 
in America, 5nd the Yogoda Sal-Sangu Society, 
He has one chapter devoted entirely to the 
remarkable work of Vivekananda, as m 
champion of India im America, Dr, Thomas 
carried out an investigalion into one or two 
of the Hindu religions movements, as practised 
in America. The result, so far as the Vedanta 
movement is concerned, is. of interest. The 
book. should appeal to all interested in the 
expansion and development of Hinduism in 
foreign lands; Though there is much in the 
book which a Hindu will take exception to, 
there is nevertheless much in it which is 
equally interesting. and instructive. 


Neo-Hinduism, — Hy D, V. Athalye. (D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons and Co. Hornby Road, 
Bomhay) 1932. 


Mr. D. V. Athulye's. Neo-Ii nduism-—t!hough 
lut o commentary on Swami Vivekanand's 
conception of. Vednntism-—s an excellent 
work of its class and kind. After giving à 
brief biographical sketch of the Swami, Mr. 
Athalye summarizes his views on Hinduism, 
pointing out how he adjusted the oid religion 
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to the requiremenis of the day, and how its 
revival meant tn him al! the hest and nobles 
elements of à Hindi renaissaner, "The author 
(audies the Swami's views regarding the 
vurions forms of Vota, “Is Vedunt portical? 
Cam ib be peeled o mimlern society?" is 
iHiseussed pest in ghe Iulii of quotations from 
the Swinti's speeches: Perhaps this is- ilie 
most interesting part of Mie book: whith Is 
not onty instructive bul -suxggestive ani 
inspiring. 


The Esamavrann of  Tuleédus Be J. A. 
Marthe. PhD. (T. & T. Clark: 33 George Street, 
Glasgow) 1931. 


Dr, Macfie’s Numayane of Tulsidaa is an 


escollen exposition of that great epic in 


Hindi, and one of tlie most inspiring religious 


books of the oorth Indiam Hintius., The 
hook is t> be found in every village of Nor- 
therm India, -Though Tulsidas, n gréat poet 
and raligious reformer, died more: than three 
hundred years ago, ‘his: moral and spiritual 
fervour still exercise a unique influence over 


ie minds of the Hints. of Northern Trdin.. 


There is probably ne other book in existence 
which gives such 9 complete und vivid picture 
of what the average Hindu at bis best belioves. 
amd Dr. Maclie's highly interesting exposition, 
with copious tronsintians from, the original, 
will open (he door liall anxious to understand 
the mind of Hindu India, 


A Guide to the Study of Hinduiem. Ry 
Mr. 5. Soundars]a Iyengar. (Vaman amd Co. 
Mudras). 


The Guide contains short readable essays on 
‘such ssobjecth as Catholicity of Hinduism, 
relutiow between God and Man and others 
equally interesting. In the essay on caste, it 
is said that “lt ought to find no place either 
in religion or In society and our meri! should 
lie. determined: by worth and nol by birth.” 
Purallel quotations from the Bihle amd refe- 
rences fo Mr. Gandhi's view alf Sanatana 
Dharma enhance the value of the book, The 
coneluding chapter emphasises the need of 
social service and presents the panthestic view 
of life, '" All sonls nre parts of one—the All- 
soul—wha is Gel", Altogether an edifying 
Hitile booklet, which is thoaghi-provaking. 


Navavanas- Buddhism and Modern Thought. 
By J-E- Ellam (Rider and Co. 34 Paternoster 
Row, London) 1931. 


Captain Ellam, a Buddhist of many years 
standing and wide experienees points out, im 
his Mavayond, how admirably the philosaphi- 
cal lasts of Budilliism finds itself to adapta- 
tion to the requirements of modern thought. 
It is a striking monograph, which brings bome 
a8 convietion af the soundness of the fninda- 
tions of the only religion in the world which. 
hus never provoked wars, While we com- 
mend fhe book ax an excellent elementary 
exposition of the tenets of Southern Buddhism, 
we ean nol bring ourselves to approve of Hie - 
polemical spirit underlying i, which ts foreign 
to the religion propouniled by the Budin. 


A Primer oí Hinduism. By D. 5: Sarmi: 
(Macmillan. and (o, Ltd. 276 Hornby Boa, 
Bombay) 1931. 


Cast [n the form of questions and answers 
of the simplest. type, the main principles of 
Hinduism are beautifully sel out In Professor 
Surmn's Primer of Hinduism. The questions 
are skilfully arranged, so thal the learner is 
led fram one paint to another in nn easy way. 
The ideas underlying Hindu religious, prin- 
riples are lucidly. explained, and. 1n ihe eml 
the differences between the various schools 
of the Vedanta: are set forth clearly, The 
appendix is useful for following up fhe study 
of the subject. On the whole, the hook is à 
highly meritorious production. 


The Brahma Samaj, By M. U. Parekh. 
(Oriental Christ House, Rajkot, Kathiawad) 
1091. 


Mr. Manilal Parekh's Brahma Samaj is a 
short histary of a movement of importance 
in the religious and social, and consequently 
national, reconstruction of new Hindustan. 
The writing of the book has been a labour af 
love with the author, for he has devoted: some 
nf fhe best years of his life to the Brahma 
Samaj Te Hb he offers, to the public, a book 
which willl be apprecialively received as a» 
reliable and sound historical sketch of the 
Brahms Suma} movenrent, 

Eknath: Maratha Bhakta. By W. S. Dein- 
ing, Ph. D. (Karnatak Printing Press, 218A 
Thakurdwur, Bombay) 1921. 


This is a life of Eknath —a famous Bhoktt 
poot-saint of Maharashtra of the 16th century. 
Born in a family, possessed of great poetical 
genins, Eknath had very early: begun to show 
marked religions tendencies, Soon after-- 
wards acting ov an impulse, he undertook 
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pigrimazes, and, on his return, inevoleil liirii- 
self seriously EIn.the writimg of religlniis poetry, 
And finally he emerged as» religious teacher. 
Dr. Deining's skelch i highly Interesting. 


(2) NEWEST GUInE-BOOKS AND 
TOURISTE: HANDBOOKS. 


Guide Book aon Persians By G. H- Ebehyj: 
(Ths Parliament Press, Teheran, Persia} 1941. 

We welcome Hu: appeurunsee nf Ite first mide- 
book to Persia, in English, Though it has the 
defects of s pioneer ‘work (including the 
preposition “on”, in its name: for “toj, H has 
innecthe-less notable merits. The wani of a 
comprehensive md handy traveller's hanilbook 
io. Persia hus been fell for yeors past, and its 
need has become parliculerly acute since the 
accession to the throne of ‘Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, in 1925. At last the want has been. 
removed fairly satisfactorily by the publiea- 
ton of the work undér review, which is a 
hook of about 300 pages of useful text, ninme- 
teen excellent photographic illustrations and 
four wellairawn sketch maps The informa- 
tion brought together deils fully with- thie 
liistery, geography, trade ond etistoms of Hie 
country, and the facilities for travel which 
exist mi present within ifs borders. The first 
piri contains interesting poles on the govern- 
ment, educalion, finance; rude, currency, 
weighis and measures, while the second 
consists of a series of well-planned routes und 
itineraries, covering practically fhe entire 
country. The total distance of each route Ps 
indicated in kilometres and wseful, practicii 
and aleseriplive notes are also included. n 
would be casy lo point oul. the: many obvios 
defects of the book under notice, but it has to 
be dealt with leniently, us om pioneer, work. 
Viewer: in this light, H deserves: greri com: 
mendatlon, und i will be of great utility to 
Englisi-knowing travellers. in Persiu—eceven 
with its present limitations. 

The African Handbook and Traveller's 
Guide: Edited by Otto Marlena and Dr, O, 
Karstedt: and translated by O. M. Hoefer from 
the German. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 
Museum) Street, London, W. C) 1932. 

Thagh Herr Otto Martens’ and Dr. ©, 


Karpstedt’s Africun Hondbook amd Traveller s 


Guide is the first hook of ita class and kini, yel 
slike in its comprehensive range wml wonderful 
accuracy, if carries the palm in tourist lilera- 
ture, The English rendering is well done and 
vends like original. This practice] handbook 
deals with. the whole of Afriez, nlhough. only 


West, South-West, South and: East Africa are 
(reated ju detail, After on Introductory section 
giving particulars of trovelling facilities, the 
various countries are dealt with, their topo- 
graphy, flora, fons, History, population, 
administration, éducation, finanes, trade, etc, 
all beings discussed. Thus i$ is. nof. only. s 
guidehook for- travellers; of ihe best type. but 
also a well-written economie survey of the 
various States anil couniries of Africa. It will 
thus be indispensahle to / residents and 
travellers in Afries, us’ apart from the highly 
informative letler-press, i1 contuins about two 
{ozen mops amt plans, mostly in colour, which 
materially enhance iis value and usefulness. 


Czechoslovakia: The Land and its People. 
fy Clive Holland. (Herbert Jenkins, Ltd, 3 
York Sirel; SL James's, London’ SW.1). 


Crecho-Slovakia, is Lond and People, by Mr. 
Clive Holland is = well-designed, well-executed 
und fully Ulgsirited guidebook, Here is a 
welemne militon to the stendily growing 
Hieralure of one o[ Europe's most charming 
countries, sid the unthor is well qualified to 
write on Czech lords, which for bemuty 
(histirical and arehitectural) and scenic interest 
may justly claim u high positon among whut 
are commonly knewn na “tourist” countries. 
Mr. Holland fs jostly enthusiustic in his 
praises: of Prugue, whose charm, brightness 
and beats sive Han ahuesphere quite its own, 
We are assured by him hol sport is plewtiful 
in rivers. lakes and foresis of that country, 
“The welcome given to visitors" says. Mr. 
Holland, “is mom cordial and charming". 
Needless to say, il is impossible to cover every 
inch of the Czechoslovakian lerrilory in «small 
volume, but whol the author docs. offer he 
gorves up very well, and the: attractiveness of 
his. book is enhanced greatly by the mony 
exerllent iliustratlóns uni a folding map of the 
country in colours, [tls by far and away the 
best guide lo Czechoslovakia, 


The — Twentieth Century Health and 
Pieesure Resorts of Europe. ( Anglo-Con- 
Hineniul and: Intersalional Offices, Editorial 
Department; 3 Boaalevaril De Géaetev, Latmanne, 
5Switxerland) 1932. 


The XAth Century Health ond Pleasure 
liescri& of Europe contains, in addition to 
wwirticulars regarding over one thousani 
resorts, sts of hotels anid pensions, medical 
establishments: and schools (the majority with 
illustrations), and comprehensive articles. on 
ihe League of Nations. amii Internutional 
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tahour Orgmnisation, Though in no semie a 
Cacho it olfers travellers on (he Continenti 
information: as po what esch. lportant place 
his to offer. how [I ls? reached, amd 3 Tisi of 
Wumabie accommodntion for them, and the 
tariif tates. Lis essentially s hook for the 
referenee mount Fors handy work covering 
the sane groimd, Ina condensed form, we com 
mendeil in the last issie of the Hübnduastan 
Review the annual edition of The Teroeiler’s 
Pocket-Refercnee and Nalebook, which is 
ential, serviculde anal highly |nForimutixe, stt is 
judd by the some publishers, Both (the 
valimnes ean be hod in India of Messrs. Thacker 
& Co, Lid, Bombay. 


“The Queen” Travel: Bosh, 1931-37, (Thè 
Fish! Press Ltd, Windsor ear ' Bream's 
Buihlüizs. Londou E.C.) 1931. 


The Queen Travel-Book (now in its Iwenly 
lourih edition) is a dictionary of. Important 
louwrisl éentres in Europe and other paris: üf 
the workl, giving pricf but occurole informe- 
Hon about thetr seenes. and sights, climate zn 
details of aeeomimodation, us ulso a comprehen- 
sve hildtograpty, and n Loi of. miscellaneenis 
“inte of greal utilitv. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of wellalrawn msps und cxcellent 
photographs throughont; the various resoris 
under each. country art dealt willt alphabeti- 
cally, (him fuctiitutiag releruner. A biahlu usi- 
fil fenlure is Ihe synopsis of sir roules The 
book ideals: with about three thousand . spas, 
health resorts aod sport centres and gives their 
social attractions. Allogelher, it iso valuable 
compendium of geographical nnd Lopoarsphiesi 
LaTormslbon ani] a traveller's handy companion: 


Cook's ‘Traveiter’s Handbook ta Holland. By 
Nos Elston, Second ediinu, revised, {Thomas 
Cook & Sons. Lu, Berkeley Sirest, Plorulllly, 
Londan) TORE: 


The second cilition of Messrs. Cont’ Hatl- 
Kookie Holland: tits heir extensively revised. 
and ono efort hue been spored to maks its 
romtents us opeboditte and completo ots possi- 
ble, covering oll devciopments of importance 
tu the traveller.: The tex! now numbers THiS 
inn 240 pipes, including a bibliography uni 
vocabulary and the folding map in colours 1220 
ius various town plaus (5pocinlly prepared by 
Messrs. Jonn Barlholamev and Son) are very 
well-diruwn, "There ure abys ehapters on the 
history ‘ani the art of Holland, aud practical 
dels une cnpplünl desgned to assist Ihe 
intending visitor, The book in its present form 
will thas. be indispensahle to travellers de 
Holam, 
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Seelmp Burope Cheaply, Be s G Hodes, 
(Methinen und Co, Lh, Mi aie Streel, 
Lanilon, WAC. 2) 1932. 

The hints ii Mr, 5. G. Heillges's book are T 
thie who hawe a willingness Lo. adventure, as 
lity show how for a Few peints! we Wy 3 
Europe: li might he called “a first book of 
travel,” for i ia packed with (he prvctlcal 
tuwiedge requieid hy one wha has nol heen: 
aller Deforce.. The uwulhot tellk os how tir 
see France, Switeerlamd, Germany, (Thaly, 
Retginn ond Holl especially tow 10 
see them &heapls. "Thus (his "pocket bouk" 


Tur pvers econonilen] (raywlér is vere selrome, 


sii! Seving Europe Cheaptiy shouhi be-siipped. 
by all travellers; on the Continent, into their: 
Lit hog. 

Harvey's Guide to Scotland, (Humphrey 
‘Toninin; The tyne Press, Lit, Soho Square, 
london, WI) 11533, 


Mr. Harvey's brumd-new puide—with forty: 
wis mil plans espeeiulls drawn—is based at 
ruml voules and carefully pliuned ron] Lours, 
Lut the interesiX of the: traveller by railway. 
mid by steamer juve act been: overlooked, anid 
Nie most attractive hil paths ore alio lei 
eribed, The greatest care hus been given to 
Hie prepauratón of ihe information regarding. 
hotels ott other practical deiniis, li ‘ls 
compact, handy and ili pp-todite, and it 
whi perre execetingly helpful to the traveller 
jn Soottand, while ity weullh of listorienl ind 
Uteriry information renders if aif the more 
attractive: | 

Weilminster Cathedral. (The firitixii Pub- 
lishing Timited: The. ryp House Press, 
Lomtons MEI 

The Westminster, Cathedral, London, is. the 
metropolitan churel) of tho Non, Catholics, 
and is one. of thw mest remarkable sacred 
edifa in Chrishontani The book Waatiniits- 
ter Colheirül, ia gu Winetruted guide to tl, with 
"moules upon iis history, arclilecture, Jiturgy, 
gate amd erganisitior. The hook i+ well put 
togelher, nnd is on uxehuh eontribulion tO the 
lonegrapnhbiiesl berate of lhe public buildings 
uf Lotion. 





(3) CURRENT WORES OP REFERENCE. 
1 


FOREIGN. 
World Ecanamle Survey 1991-32 (Leaguc:of 


Nations, Geneva, Switzerlond) 1) 


The League of Nations’ first World £conomte 
Survey gives a comprehensive review Lu tho 
development of the world economic depress! 
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up to the middle of July 1932. This is the 
lirst volime of an annual series: fo be 
published, by the League. Ita chief valne is 
that it provides ih a single, readulle volun 
nm binlscye-view. of economic developments 
‘in (he world, os a whole. The main body of 
lie Survey consists of an analysis of the 
development of the depression in its various 
aspects. A final chapter surveys the positlun 
that existed in, Joly 2992, anl the various 
International measures under consideration as 
a means of escape from the crisis. The Sorvey 
ix Mlustrated by a considerable. nimmber of maps 
ond dingrums, including su series showing ihe 
growth of the worll's populution, und - Hlus- 
trating the course of the economic depression 
quarter by quarter in thirty-five diferent 
comiries. While statistics are sparingly used 
to illustrate thé argument, the Surtep contains 
4 great many consilered slutislical estimsles, 
not available: elsewhere; Thus: the. World 
Economie Survey is a syslemalie compendium 
of valuable information. 


Official Year-Book. of the Union of South 
Africa 1030-31. (Director of Census. imil 

Statistics, Preloria, South Africa) 1532. 

The Officinl Yeur-Hook of the Union of South 
Africa. is a mosl valunble compendium of 
slutistical chila, and [ncis and Ogures; relnting 
lu the South Africa Commonwealth -and the 
adjoining British Protectorates,:anid ts 2 model 
hook of reference, The mew issue supplies 
information. om history ond description of Hi 
voriowus- Slates, their conslitulion mid soverm- 
ment, laws; population, vile) shitistics, gaublic 
healih and hospital, education, Ibesr aud 
industrial - development, prices and cast of 
liting social gondilion, administration of 
justice, police and protection, electorale; 

"nulive alfairs™, amd  suvey, lenure anil 
occupation, irrigutiom and water supply. 
agriculture and fisheries, mines. manufactires, 
commerce, liarbours and shipping, raibwnys 
and land transport: posts. telesraphis aud 
telephones, finaner and local poverniment. 
Altogether The Ofii Yerr-Rook of the Union 
of South Afetea —wiiich includes in its scope 
aha Basutotamd. Hechuañalond. Proloctormite 
and Swiciland—is na wark of reference nl 
which the Governnieul af thal Dominion miy 
well be proud, as il is m reference annuaj of 
the greatest utility. 


The Statesman's Year-Book, 1035 4| Messra. 
Macmillan aid Co. Lid, St. Marlin's Street; 
Landon, W.C. 2) 1032. 

Each your the Slitlesnnin's Year-Hook 
uitemmts to mirror thè political and economie 





* 


condition of ali the- Stalts,- asal March 31, 
showing how they are -governed and giving 
Lie latest lügitres of area anml population, educa- 
lion and finance, defence, agriculture. und 
trode and commerce, cle. The book is divided 
into three parts, the first dealing with the 
couniries constituting the British Common- 
vwallh, Wie sseond wilh the United States of 
B Ameriga wid. the third with the “Other 

launiries". Historical anil shitistical informia- 
iod boul tach country (and about each State 
or province of the Federal Commonwealths-or 
Republics, and the Indian Empire) is given 
umler most of die heads relating to administra- 
lion, connnerese, Hüence anil) political affairs 
A useful, seleci bibliography, carefully revised, 
supplements the account of each State, and 
well-drawn maps aiki to Hire usefulness of the 
leller-press. The hook, now in iis: xeventicth 
edition, is justly regarded 2s an absolutely 
indispensible handbook for statesmen, poli- 
ficians, journalists, businessmen and students of 
public. aifpirs. 


The Leseue Year-Rook 1032. (fvor. Nichol- 





son ond Walson, Ltd, 44 Essex Street, Strand, 


London) 1012. 

The League Year-Rook completely Mls the 
need af a reference ennwil to the League uf 
NMutions. Tl contains 2 Fully: documented 
description of the war of the Longoe up fü 
the present lime, anda precis of all the recent! 
deliberations smi resolutions, This annui 
reference book, ‘which lias: heen produced in 
order fo mee? the imerensing demand for a 
yolinne. fin. English) containing a fully 
ocwmented deserinio of he organisation of 
(he League of Nations, ie Iolernational Labour 
Grganisution wnd the Permanen) Court of 
Internalional Justice, together wilh oo survey 
af the priucipal activities af the League during 
«hi past year, will be found indispensable tó 
peldiiieinns, Rurnalists, Eewehvra sim business- 
nn concerned with the internitional political 
ani economie preablems of es. modera worll, 
and the relation to these problems pf ie disti- - 
tutions mititioned above. There Es u full list of 
(ve personality al Geneva, sud «bibliography. 
‘This volume, which will be produced annunlly, 
is an indispensable book of reference for 
everyone Interested im public International 
uff tirs. 


Webster's Royal Red Bool. (A, Webster and 
um] Co, Ltd, 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W. L) 1932. 


Webster's Ropa Re Bouk is the only 
reference work of importance which is issued 
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regularly twice a year, in January and May. 
it in the oldest work ef its kind, the. May 
(1982) issue belog the 280th edition. Its main 
features are the London street directory, 
followed by ou clussifled list of promitent 
London professional aml business liouses. Av 
alphabetical list, with addresses of the 
residents In Condon, an almanac for the 
current year, the lists of the members of the 
liouses. of Parliament, the Government Offices, 
clubs, publie societies and institutions, hotels, 
and the plans of the London theatres, etc, form 
other features of this publication. The Ronal 
Red Book la us a valuahie reference work 
which visitors to, nnd residents in, Lonilon 
cannot do withont, as a highly useful guide to 
London society. 

The Fieet Street Annual i933. t Firei 
lullications, 9 Palace Gute, London, W.8) 1332. 


Mr. Harold Herd's Fleet Street: Aunual, the 
third edition of whieh (for the current year) 
is greatly improved, is an excellent annual 
review of British journalism. Tt is par 
excellence the year-book for all journalists 
in the Beso Commonwealth, as dp deas 
systematically with the newspaper events 
al the year, Its “Literary Market Guide™ 
will’ prove a helpful feature to wrilers.— 
ihe free-innce writer, as well as. the 
working jjommiilist, TA scope deing cone 
prehensive it deals with almost all aspects of 
modern journalism. We have only one 
eritleism to olTer. Its fist of Indian periodicals 
(p.08) should be cuorefully revised hy an 
expert, os it is inconiplete und does nol contain 
even such mimes as thus /industan feview nnd 
the Nedern Review, 

Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year- 
Book 1932. (Ales J, Philip, Lodgewood, 
Gravesend, England) 12. 

Founded im 1897 by Messrs. Thomas 
Greenwood and James. Duf Brown, ie 
Libraries, Museums. anl Art Galleries Year 


Rook has hitherto appeared, from Lime to lime, 


bul iris Lo be published as an annual hereafter. 
(tis a comprehensive anid compendions, list of 
the various kinds of institutions enumerated 
in fhe title of this highly useful reference 
wirk. ‘Though it deals mainly with those: of 
ibe British Isles, It also contains a wilo selec 
ton from those of ‘the British, Empire, and 
even foreign countries, Students of Art, 
Science und Research will findi this annual n 
valuable repertory of information about the 
learned) institulions of Britain, in particular, 
and the other countries, in gen 


Guide to Current Official! Statistics of the 
United Kingdom. Tenth Issac. 1931. (HiME 
Stationery. Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
Lundan, W,C. 2) 1032. 


The naniber of British ollicial publications 
issied during each year is ao Large that the: 
average seeker uffler information is apt to gel 
lk wihlered at their range aod immessily. A 
guide lo them—such ns is now rendermi: 
availible. in, the book dniler nothre—ywas bally 
needed, A reference to ils pages shows ai i 
lanet the subject-matter of the publications: 
issmed «rimi the course of the year, Ti will 
be fonnd to be of considerable help to: Howe 
ocching afier official data and sdatisilos — As d 
systematic survey of ollicial statistics, I will be 
found highly «sefui in looking for authoritative 
nnd gecurate dalu -and figures, which are 
availahie in olficial pulilicutipbas nlme [bis 
priced cheaply at ane shilling, ond is p 
niarvellotin shilingworth of official information, 


The Reader's Guide to. Everyman's: Library. 
By Fi. Farquharson Sharp. (d: Mi Denil & Sang, 
Lil, Aldine Hose, Bedford Street, London, 
Wit. 2) 1992. 


This book will fe a loon to al readers of the 
literalure of the warld, emboilied in “Evirr- 
no's: Library.” The fminüus series is- bere 
[adexed, not; only nnder the gulliors nage, hail 
under Hte smi subjeci-hesiling as well, sni 
Mie serrk Bass heen dome hiv no Jess an authority 
thon «a sometime Keeper of Printed Books: il 
Hie British Museum, "hus if is a key volume, 
conbining the advantages of a cathiogie, an 
inde, nnd a mille te reading. Tt inom fuc 
av nipelnled srl mintsetiesl gulle tlo the Hrs 
RAR volomes ef Ihe series. This useful volun. 
which is a sort of annotated dictionary of the 
series, hag an thteresting introduction by the 
editor Mr. Ernest Rhya which is informative, 
lustructive mud wilhal inberesting. 


The Moior-Cyclisi's Reference Yeor-Bonok 
1932-3. Edited hy F. J. Camm. (Grorge 
Newnes Lid, 8/11 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2) 1932. 


Mr. F: J. Camm's MHofor Cpgclists Helerence 
Year-ftook, the only reference work of its 
Class and kind, is a vevitohhe: emcyelopoclis: on 
all-tvatters relafing qo molor eyelet, Ebal- 
lished with Bundréeds of illustralions, ilu pates 
are picked wilh highly- useful matter, which 
hitherto has been hañi Jo find. when wanted, 
A teful index enobles the reader to turn up 
the piece of ‘information, he wants, iim- 
nedilithly, Enewrloporilie in dis scope, il 
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deserves n wide cireuladion among mplar- 
eyelisis, as i1 provides them with s complete 
nnd comprehensive a hand-book ita 1s avail- 
nile for other branches of the motor industry 
amd: equipment. 

The Railway WVexr-Baak Tor 1052. Thirty- 
With Ver?’ of Publiestion,. (The Mailway Pul 
lishina Company, Lik, #3 Tothill Street, West- 
minislez, London, $.W. N 

The Hoilway Year-JHook jstiy ceininmm de be 
“the Whitaker of Uie Haiblway WorkL" 11s eom: 
neehemiye ji We scope, ad deals with) Lie 
eqifwor systems ol all the conlinents; uiving 
Full particulars, and almos} exhaustive: data 
bont their miininlitrifus: amd working, HB d 
replete with highly rnseful iufarnution of. greut 
Vale da rsibwaymen nud ulb others interested 
jn (he railways and i| i$ nn indispensable 
Work of referentu of tie claws. ond kind, 

Anunal Bulletin of Tlistortes!) Literature. 
Xo. XX for 19060, Mdiled liy Prof. J, H, Baxter, 
Lith r6. Hel & Sens, Lad, York Hans, 
Porkagal Street, London, WC. 23 10 

'heAnmul Baülletiri of Historical Literuture 
ik a valuabie contribution fo bibliographical 
literaiune relaling to history, IE ds very cue- 
fully edited amd Pon uxefül index. anf guice 
i the bistortcal Kieralure of the year deals 
with. Su student of current tiletorieal titers 
fire can ido without this excellent guide onl 
handiak, which ww semplel ly send issued 
for te Mitorical Associniton, London. 

The Book Lovers Diary: Charles Dells 
und Có. bLaudon ) T0323. 

Everyone who cares for books should 
poscess the useful, compart pocket diary cnlied 
ihe Took Lovers Diary. | 
vatuable information about books, publishers, 
authors, libraries, book-sellers. and He making 
df looks, amt Ilie whole makes a moa Interest 
ing referenee äni note-book. It should be 
varried about in the vest pocket by all lovers 
of books and literature. 

Catholic Mission Literature Handliat. Com- 
itel by Stephen J. Brown, S. A&A (Central 
Catholic Litrary, 18 Hawkins Strvs!, Dublin, 
Ireland) 1932. 

The Cutholie: Mission. Lierature Hondlist is 
the third in the “Catholic Bihllozraphien! 
geriet Hb denis wilh the subject in greal 
detail, and Ibe booka printed unter cach snb- 
head ane carefully selected. Th will be found 
uxeful anil helpful to ali students of the Wlera- 
tare of Catholic missions, 


it conta much. 


LI 
INDIAN, 
The India OGiice List, 1932 ( Harrison and 


‘Sona, Lidl di: Si. Mirins Lane, London, 


Wit 2) GEL 

Perhaps the most weal reference work 
about Indian Gffielal montiers is tho fuel 
Offes Lat witlel: ls prepared aunually by the 
Indin Office. Its usual. contents: comprise thie 
Indis Office stalf, the Indian Civil Service uad 
all other Holiiers of. cisll appolntasents with a 
aub»lmntise pus of nol less (han Hs DOO 3 
month (in classilled lists under the various 
provimces), the Itoyul tandiun: Mariae, chroncio-. 
gical tists of heads of ailministration in India, 
and in London fooling back fo 1600), the 
Indian orders ang Hati of members ol tit 
Inilinn services: holding British honours, the 
various regulations. for appointment to the 
Indian services, extracts. from civil nnd mili- 
lury revulations, an instructive article entitled, 
“Indio, statistical tablisa record of British 
imd Indian public servants, and tie- casuntiies. 
of ihe gmi yrei To the general reader the. 
mos! interesting portion of the book is ihe 
stiicle on “Indie”, which gives in some forty 
popes the quintexsenee of the four volumes 
called the (ndtan Empire, The index contains 
qearty 10,000 mumes, This the iHa Office 
Dist ts full of. $annd. and useful information 
rut offieinT Imdis, such às is nob avoilable 
(lice ieee. 

The Indian Yeor-Book, 1922. 
[ndia Prees. Bomliiy), 1932, 

We welcome tho gineteenth edition. of. The 
Iodide Yeor-Book, whieh bas: justly come to 
he regarded as am indispenaublo work. of refor-. 
ence for all connected with. indian public 
afara, wh Tt concentrates all the rasential 
information wid the stalisties of the Indian. 
Empire in one haündy colume. — In the current 
edition, all those characteristic fealures, which 
have made it the standard reference annual on 
Ihinis Intian, are retained and developed. — Tie 
Indian Year-Book. ia something more than n 
ürv-ns-dusi record of alitisties; in every sec- 
lion there is an attempt not only fo: give facts, 
hut t6 ses ihe forces which are behind the 
fcis. Thit makes iL @ valusble sind seful 
referenee work to every one. [ntorested in 
indian afuirs. TF! covers a very wile range of 
siijecta ood while comprehensive it is also, 
on (he whee, eommendslily -aceuraie.. The 
earrent eilition contains all the latest informe 
tion, A lille of cantents prellxet do ihe boot 
wouid add to dts usefulness. 


(Times of 
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Handhook of Siudy and Travel [or Todian 
Students Going Abroad, — Che Internation! 
Student Service, A Hoe Calvin, — Genev, 
Switxerinmld) 1042 


This hindbook- has been rompded. int Hho 
International Stmlent Service hy Mr. P. D. 
Itimganmdhan, who; hy experieuee, hos acquired 
a while knowledge of educations! conditions 
ubromd. The bouk iust go a jong way in 
diving Indiun students from mmy pitfalls, ms 
iLgives n» am account of eandillons of atus 
in euch. of. the major Universities of. Europe 
wit Amerien, anil of the places where the 
Indian students can secure accommodation. 1n 
ihe first part of the book, the compiler stresses 
the nord for those only ta gn abroad who have 
arrived at Qe age of discretion aid who have 
Welinite objects in view, [n fhe second: pari 
he describes. tbe: educational facilities in ihe 
chief western countries, anil án the. Und 
furnishes — usefül — informalion — relating — fo 
holiluvs, travel, helplul nddresses, ete. The 
hook us deserves wide publicity among 
indian students desirons of prasceuling their 
shudice in the West, 


(The Baye luin 
Madras! 1022. 


Mr. Shiva Hao, Secrelury of the Madras. Bus 
[ndisn- Lesgue, deserves hearties| lelicitution 
froin all [overs of Swadeshi on his praise- 
worthy enterprise in compiling this well- 
informed treatige, which farnishes ene with 
all the necessary informations of Swpileshi 
jndistiries, ins small compass TL will be uf 
imimmense valüe to dll Ihose associated with the 
Swadesh) movement and it, therefore, deserves 
a wide cirenlation Uhedieheut tre length anid 
hresdih of Tadia. We sumgett thot the 
stibdequett editions de carefully revised atul 


eniarmed, 


Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and 
Christian listes, By Lt. Cul. Sir W. Hala, 
(linac and Co, 46 Grout Mussel! Strewt, 
London) 1032 


Students of history will Had Sir Wolseley 
Haig’s Comparative Tables of. Mulumminiin 
and Christian Dates highly useful in. translat- 
ing easily the Hijra dates into their equivalents 
in the Christian calendar. The plan of the book 
is such ws will facilitate refereued anil stiilents 
who love to consult ariginal authorilles fin 
Persian und Arabic) will dw mnterially assisted 
by it in their research, The book will Luis 
remove a long-fell wal. 


Ruy Indian Directors. 
Langue, Arnicnian Street, 


Reliable Home Medicines for Commen 
Diseases Uy Dr Chandra — Chakraberty. 
(Husiness World Publishing House, Posi Box 
2084, Calcutta). 


Thoush not so eomprohensive os | Dr. 


lirdwoml's: Praetíeat Rozar Medicines, Dr. 


Chandrs Chockerberty’s Home Medicine is n 


simple and practical guide for dispensing. 


prescriptions. mule up from cheap Indi 
drugs avallable in the market. This book will 
he of great servicer 16 medien] practitioners in 
lawns ond villages- 


The Madras Biante’ Direetorr, [t= 
Penr] Press, Cüchin) 15032. 


(The 


We welowne (Qe sisih mimoni edition afl 
The Minirgs States Directory, which is op 
pictorial reference annual of statistical, 
hislorical and commerrial information repari- 


img the Sentho fodian State, of Travancare,. 


Cochin, Pudukottot. Sandur and Dungonapalle, 
eontaining  foithy exhunstive  informoetion 
regarding fhem. The Bírectorg reflects, great 
eredit on ihe: publishers that they have been 
olle to compile sueh. a comprehensive work, 
devoting # separnte section lo cath State. T 
iy well Hlustrated, There ts a “Who's Who" 
section wherein biographical sketches of 
prominent meh and women are given, inler- 


ammel with fine half-tone reproductions, 


Much valuable information is given relating 


Iu. Hie irade and ‘commerce of these States. 
‘The getarp and. tfo illtstrations Ieave nothing 


to he desired, and. the publication deserves 


ihe patronage of the public, especially in Mur 


Shiten The Madras Stiles Directory is thos 
uo notable Tndian enterprise and deserves 
eneetmasement, amd. the eliton, under notier, 
i, m ues 


(4) THE LITERATURE OF GASTRONOMY, 
L 


1, The Happy Glutton: How to Eat and How 
in Cook—By Alin Laubrenux. (ivar Nicholson 


onil Waison, 44 Essex Street, Strand, London, 


W.C2). 1042. 


2. The Pleasures of the Table—By Sir 
Francis Colchester-Wengsa, ( Christophers, 22 
Berners Street, London, Ww. 1) 1932. — 


4 The Gourmet’s Almanac—fiv A. F 
Macdougall. (Desmond Harmsworth, 14, Greit 
Rassell Street, London, W. Co 1952, 


dmprovemeni on iis: previons 
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4. Lovely  FomL—Hy Tuuh Lowinsky. 
(Nonesuch Press; Lid. 1 Greal James Street, 
Lomion; WoC, 9). 1651, 


It. 


5. Old English Conkery—Dy Milde) P, 
Biukelnek, (Wells Gardner, Darton and. Co, 
Ltd, & Potecnaster Buildings, London, EOC) 
Hm, » 


& Good Things in England.—fiy Florence 
White. (Jonathum Cape Ltd, 40 Bedford 
Suqpuure, Legion, W..1). 1922, 


7. The Surrey Cüpokery Book.—Compiled lis 
Aüeline Maclenn. (Sarrey Conury. Federation 
of Wianen's  Tustilules, — 2 High. Street, 
Gollifor!, England) 1932. 


& Creative Cookery: An — Introduction to 
Meatless DieL —Hy Murguret Starr. (The 
CA. Daniel Company, 46 Bernard Street, 
Loner, Wat) (ae. 


IV. 


à Attractive Menla Withoul Meal.—By . 3. 
Mürkon, (George Toutledge and Sons, bid. 
Broddway House, 60-74 Gorter: Lane, London) 


it. Oxford Night Capx—( The Peppercorn 
Press, 12 Theolalil’s Road, London, W.C.1) 1932. 


tt. Good Fare, By Eduiard de Pomaine 
itera Howi Lid. 23 Sohi Square, Londoni 
inga: 


The English edition of Mons. Alin Law 
breanx's book, The Happy Glutton, will be 
welcome ti all gourmets Rjerenee in gooi 
lixitg. and. gsv. Urnnking. ere. nre recipes 
ind MEME menus aod good siories,- all 
seasoned with Gallic wit. 1 is as useful in 
the drmvingroam as in the- kitchen, and re- 
qnoves greediness from ihe Tist of sins, while 
pulting tle appreciation of cooking among the 
finer aris; The ilgstrotions, containing quaint 
and humourous designs, are wa unusual as the 
text itself, ‘The talented author, besides being 
a masier in the ort of fetters, is hy nature a 
cook. and has practised in the kitchen what 
he preaches in this book, which is a gem of 
enlinary literature, . 


Sir Francis Colchester-Wemyss's hook, 
The Pleasures of the Table, is one of the most 
interesting contributions to the literature of the 
culinary. arl. It ds useful withal. Sir Francis's 


ie a man's cookery booky and if) is: a most 
whimsical and delightfal expression of indivi- 
(inl good taste in the choles of food and swine. - 
li ds nob à cookery book which legistutes for 
every posalhle and conceivable menl, bul o 
comfortable, hospituhle aecount of the excet- 
lenoe which a connoisseur enjoys and appre. 
cintos. The Pleasures of the Table, is thus a 
conkery book tht ds diferent from the rest, 
smil shoul make a wide appenl ty lovers of 
tastromnmer. 


Mr. A. H. Mnacilóupll's Ink, The Gourmels 
Almunia, is a notable addition to gistronomi- 
cub literature. In it are sel down, month by 
month, receipes for strange and exotic dishes 
with divers considerations anent the cooking 
oud the eating thereol, together with the feast 
days ond fast divs and also proverbs from 
many tunds, as also the words and rmüsic of 
sidh old-fashioned songs as should be sung by 
all proud: nnd lusty. fellows. To all this is 
appended a garland for gourmets, tressed with 
man quaint fancies and literary biossoms. and 
collet from the most notable writers of all the 
ages, with illustrations by several artists of nate 
ant! talent. To lovers of gnstronomy it will 
be highly servicable and interesting. 


Ruth Lowinsky's Lovely Food is on ideal 
book for (he gustronomer, dealing as it does 
with the various aspects and requirements of 
the preperation of the choicest’ viamls al 
duinties, and also wih thè ari of table decoru- 
lion; ss invented and drawn by "Thomas 
Lawinsky. Lovely Food is this a capital guide 
to gusirenomy, ami db deserves careful atten- 
Han at the hinda of all students of the sub- 
ject, ond all lovers of dainty and toothsame 
food 


I 


Mildred Blakelock's Old English Cookery 
imaces the history of the culinary art in 
England am] suggests methods for producing. 
it in these ays. Uf gives many of the excell- 
ent old recipes oud shows how they are still 
suitable for modern requirements, alike for 
private houses and public establishments. I! 
shoul! muke a wide appeal to gourmets inter- 
ested in old English cookery, which has long 
since been neglected in favour of the French 


ami [talian systems, which are responsible for 


elaborate: but. unmwholesome foot. 

Good Things in England is n unique work. 
on English cookery, Miss Florence White hus 
gathered in it a collection of excellent recipes 
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dating from the 12h cenbury, and: brought 
(hem up-to-date in order ta sult modern mar- 
keting and cooking, since many of them were 
invented in more spacions times than ours: 
The book [s an eneyelopiedia of. English: eook- 
ery—old and: new—ond shoul! interest. lovers 
of simple bat wholesome food. in aIl Tedttses 
holds; large and. small. 


It. 


The Surrey Cookery Book, compiled liy 
Adeline Moclean contains recipes. iani some 
remedies) contributed a number of Women's 
Institutes, besides many proctical and usefal 
recipes of to-day, The book contuins a few 
oll recipes, chosen not for their practical ‘ati- 
lity but for their quamt interest. The book 
will. appeal to lovers of good. fare, and id will 
his n useful adiition to the hoisehohl library, 
is Ih contning) pracli¢al hiwscholl hints 

Though the literatire of vegetarianism = is 
nirendy extensive, Creating Cookery, by 
Margaret Simrr swonl] nevertheless. be useful 
le any ae an introduction to a mentless diet. 
IE will be weleonmd as din éessentiully practical 
hoadk-—nolf faddy. 16 contains many original 
recipes amd gives sounil information which 
will wesisl veszetarians in obtaining sinple. 
plain but wholesome and nourishing diet—free 
from the many Inherent disadvantages of 2 
meal «diet. 


IV. 


In Affroctive Meals withoul Meo, (he cecipes 
are given in detail and ore (he result. of. long 
experience. Space is given in turn to Sauces, 
butters, "re[reshers", soups vegelalr&, vigie- 
table pastics. salads, cheese dishes, egg dishes, 
nut. dishes, mushroom tlishes, puddings and 
sweets—aleo brea, cokes and pastry. The 
book will be found highly usefil to mon-neat 
eviers, os it is clear anil comprehensive. 


Oxford Night Gaps. is nn cxerllem — little 
rolleetion of recipes for making various deli- 
tipua beverages as used in that worlid-fuimáaits 
university. The book originally appeared so 
far back ox 1647, In ibe present reprint new re- 
cipes have been odiled, which has enhanced 
the utility of the test, 0 will be highly useful 
lo makera ol cups and cocktails, 


Mr, Edouard Pámiane's Good Fare Le Code 
ile le Bonne Chere is primarily.a book on tho 
technique of cooking, which applies simpli 
scientific principles to the fomifiar processes 
which are too often followed without rest un- 
derstandimg. But ibis no less m Dook oof 
serviceable recipes, drawn from the wide field 


CRTICA 


of cookery, 
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of ihe author's experience as cook, aml ox 
lemonstrüler und teseher of the art and science 
Here are collected many hundred. 
recipes, uiawering every requirement (ef the 
houwesife and student of cookery—simple, 
eropdamical ond clearly set down, providing 
varied and sppelising menus for every occa- 
sion. The text has been revised for- the 
English edition by a thoroughly experience 
English: hostess, 


(5) BOOKS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


|, Sritivh History. By Bimnasy — Muir 
i George Philip al Son Lid, 32 Fleet 


Street, London, EÉ-(2) 1931. 


4 Engand Under Queen Anne: Bilenhelm, 
Be G, M, Trevelyan O, M. (Longmans, Green 
anil Co, Lid, 39, Paternoster. Wow, London, 
EC.) 1031. 


z Turning Points in History. By Tlie Ht. 
Mon, The Earl of Birkenhead, — (Hütehirisom 
and Co., T.i, 24-36 Paternoster How, London, 
E.C) 1931 


Mr. Bamsay Muir, the well-known historian, 
has attempted in hijs Aritish History a survey 
nf British history from the earliest. times to 
the present day. The process f empire- 
buililling and the history of the outhymg paris 
of the Empire down to our own times are 
worked. into the main texture of Ure: story. 
The treatment of more recent. events Is quite 
fn and perhaps ss fair. But the author of 
& book wilh so practical on sim might have 
used ls adjectives with: more discretion; for 
instance, in calling Mir Kasim ‘the rebellions 
Muawab ip. 436). Amritsar "Ihe turbulent: city" 
tp. H8), ardhe Egyptian nationalist movement 
‘a furious agitallon" Jed by "an able Hut 
Impracticnble enthusiast, Zaghħtul Pasha” 
(qx 790). Very randid, on the other hand, 
is the admission: "The troubles in Indis 
and Egypt have ufTarded evidence of the 
diffieully of ndapling Western lileas sand 
methods of govermment to the needs nf 
Oriental peoples. TF cannot he sani that in 


wither country 3 working wolution of the: 


problem has yet been found’. The brief and 
critica! bibliographies of the end of ecuch 
chapter, Die genealogical lables nnd the 
chronological summary at the end, together 
with the full index and over filly maps onl 
plas add gredtly to (he usefulness of the 
volume. 


Mr. Trevelyan the autlior of. Englazd Unde 
Queen Anne: Blenkeim [s not only profoundly 
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learned bui he also possesses the power to 
make the past glow vividly through his hooks. 


ti is ever two hundred years since England — 


was oble to dictate to al} Europe by her milt- 
tury and naval power. Those were the spaci- 
ous days not of Elizabeth bat of Anne, « queen 
now chiefly reivembered for a-<tyle af domes. 
tic architecture, That opulent period of 
English history has been chosen bw Mr, 
Trevelvün for treatment in the work 
under review. The presend book cendres on 
the hattle of Blenheim and the brilliant 
achievements of the Dike of Marlborough. 


4o survey the history of the world and to 
select therefrom those incidents and periods 
which formed its chief turning points, reyuires 
courage—and that the author possessed ti) an 
impudent (esree—for itis unlikely that any 
such selection would he allowed 1o. pass. ur- 
challenged or undebated. Lord Birkenhead 
In his Turning Points in History discussed 
such events. His vast experience in mumy 
spheres of life and mind, made astole throngh u 
triumphantly suctessful period ul the Bar, dic 
wot necessarily At him for the role of ^ 
historian. Bul the book is aisa interesting os 
throwing some fight on the author's character. 
The cvents treated range from the “ Conversian 
of St Paul" jo the "problem of the Dontri¢g 
Corridor”, and [rom the "Navigations of 
Columbus" to the “coming of the Bolshevist". 


IL 


L The Steppe and the Sown. By H.' Penke 
and H. J. Fleure. (Humplrey Milford: The 
Clurendon — Press, — Amen Hose, Fondan; 
REC 4) 1981. 

5 "Ehe War ef (he Sen. Hy HL. Peake om 
H. di Flewre  (Huntmphrey Milford; The 
Clarendon Press, Amen House, London, 
E.C. 4) 1931. 

G, Eurnpe Since Waterloo, By Upendra 
Nath Ball (Atina Rum & Sons, London) 1931 


The Corridors af Tine—of which the ‘tirst 
two tooks óf this group form Vols, V & VI— 
deal with the investigation of causes which 
motiidedt history amd helped or hindered the 
growth of human institutlons. The Steppe 


end the Sown describes the first raids on a 


large «cule of the peaceful grain-growers by 
pastoral nomads Such raids. the “author 
contends used to destroy civilization for n 
time—as. happened in (he case of He old 
Kingdom of Egypt. These roids occurred ol 


= 


one period simultaneously in greater magni- 
fnile.in many parts of the Seur East, becaiss, 


itis believed by some. that a prolonged 


drought Jed to a diminished supply of grass: 
in the steppes und deserts, but. ihe. author 
stguvsia that (lere vas nn alternative or mildi- 
tonii cause: the taming of the horse. The 
book under notice is of absorbing interest. 


The Way of the See continues the story from 
the time when the previous volume left off. 
When the disturbances of the XXX. Century 
eC, bean to abate, there was greal mobility 
ond an awakening of intense life. This 
volume ja mauiniy concerned with the. inter- 
course by sta and tand of the folk in the 
Mediterranean asin, and the resultant 
numerous changes im eullure. Contemporary 
life of the East is also briefly recounted. The 
period under consideration in this book forms 
the transition from. the truly ancient times: lo 
the ilawn of tiw modern epoch, The formit 
paper und lotter presi of this volumes i& ex 
eellent. 


Mr, Upendra Nath Ball in his book Europe 
Sines Waterloo has given nn outline of the 
palitical history nf Modern Europe since the 
ilowntall of Napolean. There ure uot n very 
lurge number ó[ books (lab give a. connected 
account of the development of European polity 
is a Whole, 1t should serve admiralty as an 
introduction for the students to a more serions 
study of European history. 


n] 


7. The Modern World. Hw F. S. Marvin. 
(Longmans. (Green amd Co, 30 Paternoster 
Bow, London, E. C.) 1931. 


& William the Third and the Defence of 
Holland 1672-1674. By. Mary Caroline Trevelyat: 
(Langmans Green und Co, 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, EC.) 1941, 


9. The Slory of the Jews, By Lewis Browne 
TRIES Cape 30. Bedfori] Square, London) 
O31, 


I), islam in Spain. By the Rey Canon Sell, 
(Diocesan Press, Vepery, Madras) 1031. 


H. The Most Ancient East. By V. Gordon 
Ghilde. (Kegon Pink, French Trubner and Co,, 
Lad, $2-74 Carter Lane, London, EC. 1931. 


The Modern World ly Mek, 5. Marvin eon- 


luks the general politienl hi&tory. of Europe. 
from {he French Hevóolution to M:e- Lieugue: of 
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Nalini. Being o European continents! his- 
lory it denl& mostly: with Gerry, Frunce and 
italy, England. being introduced only when 
necessary in connection with the others, Tt 
is 4 fine though rapiil skeich of the changes 
in thought and the alyance In Knowledge aml 
in economic and social orzamsalions. which 
huve become prominent in the period onder 
survey. Tt has a helpful index and should 
form a useful handbook to the student! of 
politicul history. | * 

Caroline Trevelyan lias written: William the 
Third and the Defence of Holland | 1672-3 
covering o ground of history that hos till now 
been neglected) by English historians, She 
lls fhe Gjgnilleunt nud dramatic story of 
Louis XIV's eonipuest df in third of the Datch 
Republic; of the trunsformation of the peace- 
loving, meremntile Irateh. Szate. info. à warrior 
nallon with a large Standing army: of the 
desperate resort to inundations tò save ihe 
province of Holland from destruction: und the 
part Maye? in those evenis by William, Prince 
af Orange, then but a xouth of twenty-two, 
The hook is well got-up and Ihe 3 maps given 
ire very. helpful, 


The sad and tragic Story of the Jews written 
lv Lewis Browne has now been reprinted in 
the Travellers Library. li was bot right that 
this histary—tmore absorbing than any fiction 
—if ga very influential community of the 
world has been aililil tà this exeellent, atfrac- 
tive and handy series to which we have often 
referred in terms of hiphes| pruise. 


lilam in Spain, by the Rev. Canon Sell is 
written in the style of n school text Dook, con- 
inining brief chronicles of the various rulers 
amil dynasties: In Whe history of Isiam per- 
haps: no period is more interesting than 
that of the conquest of slam. The writer of 
ihe book unier review sets ool to write a 
necount of it, but we are ofrail he finds di 
rather ifficull 1n get above his Christian: pre- 
judices; However, the book ts interesting. 


No ‘enlargement! of human knowledge of 
recent years hos been more rapid than the 
dramatic extension of our view backwards 
over the beginnings of civilized life in. the 
Ancien! East, Discoveries ni Badari and in the 
Fuvum have opened a completely new chapter 
in Egyptian pre-history. The spectacular 
results of the excavations of Ur und Eish have 
révalutionized our view of the early Baly- 
lonian civilizulion, ond India bas suddenly 
entered the stage 23 a new cnitural province in 


rontaet with Gldest Sumer. In The Mosi 
Aactent East Professar Chifde presents. the new. 
facts in tic position assigned to them by the 
results of the ast thirty years! work, and we 
come jo recognize Oriental culture about B.C. 
2M) ux an organic tunity in whicli Egypt. 
Sumer, and Indin were truly linked together, 
The pre-historic coltures of Europe Were 
largely mero emanations of this Oriental 
civilization, Accordingly the new discoveries 
in the Ancien! East have o direct bearing upon 
European pre-history; the author has given the 
sub-title The Oriental Prelude to European 
Pre-histary tothe book under review. 


(6) DOOKS ON ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 


India and the Jambu-istand. By Amarnilh Das, 
B.E, MELE- (The Bonk Ga, Ltd, 4/38, College 
Square, Calewlla). 1931, 


Mr. Amürnalhy Dass Fedía and the Jambu 
Island is a learned work, thoogh if is mot 
always convincing. The book snmmarises the 
results of researches carried an by the author 
in ancient Hiterntürex òf virions countries in 
the light of science, ond Tis conclusion. is that 
ihe India of to-day has rome into existence 
in the wake of a series of tremendous, plrysi- 
cil changes, While assenting to thet propesi- 
Hon, it may be demurred 10 that not all the 
mullior's conclusions: are convincing. The 
book, hawever, deserves careful attention for 
its freshness ond originality. 1t merits careful 
alteniiom ns a pioneer work on an important 
subject. 

Gaya and Buddha Gaya. By Benitmadhab 
Haron, M.A., D. Litt, (T.ond ). ( Chueckerverlty, 
Chatleriee and Go, Lid, 15 College Square, 
Calcutta) 1931. 

Dr. Benimndhab Barun's (apa amt. Boddha- 
(apt is an excellent historical treatise, Based 
upon the results of tlie author's personal visits - 
in the localitv he deals with, his book is an 
account of ihe holy Jand of the Hindns and the 
Buddhists, and it is heavily documented and 
scholarly. It contains an account of Gayo In 
Sanskrit nmi PBauldhistle literatures, n. descrip- 
ilon of Gave from the Hindu point of veiw, 
and of Bodti-Gaya from Hindu sud Buddhist 
stand-points, and of Gaya ns meeting place of 
Hinduism amd Buddhism. |] is a work of 
gremi scholarship and shonld prove useful to 
students of ancient Indian history. 


Political History of Ancient India, By Dr. 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri (Caleutto Univer- 
sil, Senate House, Calentta). 1032 
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A very cordial welcome should be extended 
lir the. third (revised arid enlarged! cilition of 
Dr, Hemehondra — Hasehaudhuri's — Political 
History of Ancient Indiy, the scope of which 
extemls From Ihe accession af Parikshit to the 
extinction of the Gupta ivnastv. tt is learned 
aol tominous, aol i a scientilie trealise based 
on the resulls of research into ihe recorda and 
malerials of ancient Indian history, o( which tt 
i 3 sound amd an accurate iligest, interestingly 
mt together, [t is obont ihe best text-book 
of the subject: it deals with. 


Buddhist Remains in Andhra and Andhra 
History 223-610 A.D, By K. ft. Subrananian 
ALA. illegislrur, Andhra Dniversitv.. Waolisir) 
1012. 

Fron a study of the Buddhist remains in 
Andhrmlesha (Telugu Jani) Mr. K. R: 
Subrumunivn’s book—culled Buddhist Remains 
in Andlira—hus reconstructed ün. interesting 
record of the history o0] that: part of the country. 
The first part of the book is more stiited to the 
requirements of the specialist but th second 
iwhich dents wh the history of Andhra from 
225 to. $10 of the Christian era) 33 an excellent 
sketch of eonsiderable interest. The book, as 
n whole, is of great value ax dH Hhrows a good 
ileal of [leht on-a zlorious. period of. Andfira 
lilstory. 





(7) BOOKS ON MEDIEVAL INDIAN HISTORY, 


I Mughal Rule in India.—By 5. M. Edwarils 
ami H- t 0. Garrett. (Hompheray Milford: 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Londen, 
E44 1930. 


2, Berinnings of Vijayanagar Hisiory—By 
ihe Tev; H. Heras, (iH; X, Furlado: and. Sons. 
halbaderi Moni,’ Hootie) 1930. 


4. The Maratha Rajas of Tanjare—Ry 
Ke Ba Suliramenian. (The suthür, di TAV. 
Koil Sireet, Mylapore, Maiiras) 1925. 


There i& need for research in connection 
with the inner working of the Moglml adininis- 
Irun in India ond the cliridation of ihe 
general principles on which it was hased, ‘This 
want i paris supplied by the publication of 
Moghul Rule in india by Mr. S. M. Edwiris 
anil Mr, H; L- O. Garrett, who have presented 
jo the genera) reader inoa shori compass thu 
broad results òf modern research into thé sub. 
ject. The work is divide! into two parts, the 
ral part dealing with an historical resume af 
the rise and decline of the empire, ond the 
second with ii administrative — «yxlim—its 


sonal ond economic feafures, 


ie ari nod 
architecture (the two fatter embellished by 
exeefiont ihiestrations)., U ought lo prove. tiie- 
ful nol only to students of dodinn history but 
alto to generul readers whe will (lid embodied 
in it the critical studies of first-hand modern 
wuthwrities on Mughal history. 


Heainnings of Vijayonagur History by 
Hev: E Heras consists of lwo “extension” 
lectures delivered at ihe University of Mysore 
during the Dasehra Holidays of 19028. A« bellis 
the presiding genius of the Indion Historical 
Research Institute of Bombay, these lectures 
are models of what painstaking, meticulous and 
historicu] research ought to be Naturally 
they do not provide exciting, Gr even interest. 
ing reading because of the cxumination of ira- 
Hitions ih parallel columns, [sie of names ana 
iites piso Jn paralle) columns, numerous foot- 
noles, and other concomilants of historical 
research. But this cannot he- helped. where 
the (trim, unromantie and dry -ns-dusi muse f 
liislorical rescore is fo be faithfully serveil. 
There is a Tall imd ithil index nt fhe end. 
Iris a book of deep interest fo the student of 
historical cesearch, | 


The Maratha Bajas: of Tanjore isa very short 
hut completo book, The history of the Mara-- 
iha Kings, beginning from: 1676-200 ending [n 
1835 hus been told Interestingly. by the autor, 
Mr. Subraminnian, who hüs éallecled u lob of 
interesting information. Before beginning the 
Maralha history proper of the period, the 
autivor Tis given n brief gneral survey af the 
previous. Hüstory.. The houk is brought to n 
close with: general remarks on the-administra- 
Hon, amd (he cconomic conditions of the 
Moralhe kingdom i ibe South. The anthor 
has descriled Tanjore os the ‘granury of the 


Sout’, “the abote of tearning, ‘the home af 


music, ‘the mother of intellectual and intelli- 
dent suns and daughters, where “fur Ihe pial 
two hundred years Murziha. Rajas have. kept 
up the gedong Indian [deal of rulers who 
were scholars ond patron of scholars, arijsis 
ani paulronms of artists firi, and statesmen and: 
subdiers nexi"- «avs Mr, Srinivasa Ivengar in 
his T'orewanmlt p the book. 


II, 


4. History of the Pallavas of Kanchi—By 
I. Gopalan. — CThe University of Madras) LAH, 


T The History of the Tamils—By P. T. 
Srinivasa Ivengar. (C. Coomirasawiny Naidu 
nmi Sons, Madras) 1830, 
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6. Religion and Shori History wf the Sikhs, 
By (2k Seoth, (lhe Mitre Press, Mitre Chon 
hers, Mitre. Street, London, EC.) 1990, 


OTe Eurepeaw adventures of Northe:n tndia.— 
liy Co Gray,” (Punjel Governmes) Presa, 
Lahore) 1931. 


& Early English Intercourse with Burma, 
1587-1713.—Hy DG, E Hall,— (Longmnus; 
Vnd & Cn, V, Obl Cort House St, Calcutta 
IU. 


Fhe History of fhe Palliwua of Katichl takes 
Ws as fnr hack as we can proceed an the subject 
witli (he material at onr dixposal, The writer 
gives us nu sorv of Lhe rise, growl, decay ani 
Hie. dissolution of the puwer of the Pallavas, 
amd. he has. done the work wili rare ami itis 
eriminution and has succeeded. in providing n 
reidable account of this interesting and exten- 
sive period, We congratulate the author, 
Mr. Gopalan on produciag à valuable addition 
lo the histories of South  tniin, 


To gel a proper perspective of the early 
Indian history H i$ necessary to obtain zs much 
detuiled account about southern Indis a has 
leen niue available: about the northern 
Gangelic plains; Mr, Srinivasa ivengar in his 
History of the Tamily attempts ta give (from 
the eurliest times to 600 A.D.) à complete mit 
line Of the Blistars. of (he Tamil lànds—ineli- 
ding m territory much- wider than that In 
which the Tamils | now are, seeing that the 
Maliyalut and Kanarese speaking areas were 
4t one Hime marked ol lese— distinclls.— 4 
history as commonly inderstood— the history 
oof dynasties, wars. and botties—the Tamil are 
fortimate enough to have mine worth speaking 
of before 000. A.D. nor are there any. histerienl 
records of then But of cultural historx— 
the story of everyday fife of the pople, nnd 


nf tue development of new ideis ty intercourse: 


with eher Innis—of this there is plenty from 


the curllest time, and the mass of Tamil poetry 


provides an inexhaustible mine of information. 
Mr. Srinivasa Tyengur is to be congriinlated 
on giving te He world a Fatge amomnt of new 
matter, We welcome this aplendid adilition ta 
li'storical Wieratore. 


Mr, George Batley Scott; who entered. du 
Survey of India Deparimeni in. 1863.— amid re- 
lireil ii. 190]. is considered to be an authority 
on India, In hia Religion and Short. Historj 
of (he Síkhs he presents the life of m people 
prominent im every chapter of Indian history 
during the lust century, Alter tracing the 
eariy history of the Sikhs, the author- briefiy 


attalsses the principal events that huve charac 
ierize ihe threefold aspects of their life— 
sortul, politica) and religions, Mr. Scott holitá 
Hint the Sikhs first come into contret wili 
Aritist troops ond amilitury officers during the 
first Afghan Wor nf 189942. Some attenrpt 
tak also heen made to explain the. religion ef 
is political propaganda for wll through is pages 
the outhor revealn extreme horeaucralie 
mentality ond wishes to enplusise two pro- 
positions. First that the Sikhy should keep 
themselves away from wll political movements 
of the times, amd) secon) that there could be 
no grenier boon for the Siha than the ent 
tinnity of the British Raj in India. That the 
hook a part of anti-nationalist propaganda 
i^ obvious and the srgoments used sre most 
unconvincing anitat times even blzzure. 


European Adventirere of Northern India 
lella the sory of the various Ruropinm niver- 
lurers who, Ht is well-known, had their pari 
in that tragic vel giumoroux epoch: nud nob a 
few romances have been written based on the 
eareer of one or anotber af the hetber korawn 
if these adventurers, Thir ia a most valuable 
umil onfertuming luok: voluabbe because db 
throws a sidelight on an important. period of 
history, dil enthralling become if treats of 
the cureers of ailventurers who would be mn: 
fl supplements the story of Complon, wh 
dealt with similar adventurers in other paris 
of india, bul is more complete and nmuthori- 
lative. being bared an the Hecords of Govern- 
ment and on contemporary writings, We fini 
only one simi! inaccuracy: the eighteenth eens 
lury adventurer Bristol is stated to have served. 
under Esre Coote instead of ander Colonel 
Forde. The mlventurers who found thelr way 
lo. the North-Wesl of Endlia, most of them to. 
serve umler Ranjit Singh andhe. Khalsa, were 
n very mixed lot, from the comparatively: res- 
pectuble and well born Napoleanie officers of- 
French and Malian origin to the deserters whi 
come from the British armies: The duullar'« 
most remurkahle achievement, however, is the 
wmmusking of that wonderful old- reprobate; 
Aleuiniler Gardiner whose story was sufficlent-- 
Iy pinusible to like In even such aulherities a4 
Sr Henry Durnnd amt Sir Richard Temple. tn 
reality he was an Irish deserter, This book is 


& valuable contributión to Indian historical 





The first number «f the Rangoon University 
publication is Kurly English Intereonrse With 
Rurma (15537-19723 hy D G6. E. Hall who Is-4 
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profesker of history al that University. — li 
contd hori havo started iis series af puh- 
licutions better, ar more appropriately, than 
IE dus done with this excellent monograph on 
à subiere en whith very lillie research work 
had previously heen done, Professor Hall fs 
explore! the archives of thé lini Office anil 
Vaedras Hecord Offier for fresh light upon the 
almost ankoown subject of curly English enler- 
rie in Burnie Beginning with the vis. of 
Malph Fitch, the treat recordin! Enylishman to 
reach Burmi, the hook traces ihe successive 
milempis. uf the: East. [niin Company and its 
server. lo estulilish trade with the country 
until the destruction of the oll factory at 
Syrin by the Talsings in P743. Light is 
Thrown upon conditions of trade in the Bay 
of Kengo) daring the period dealt with, and 
especiniiy upon ihe Company's. relations with 
Ihe privule trodes, who became the chiol 
oxplolicrs of the extensive trade between the 
toronaniel Coast omii the “land of peacocks 
and pages". Professor Halls work is an 
vininesntiy. schalnrly one and js à thorouglily 
ruibh tocant ol eariy English intercourse 
with Burma. Tt fills an existing void: in 
Burma'« chronirles and os such ought (t be 
weleonunl by every. stinlent of History. 


III. 
0. The Jesuits and the Great Moghul. By Sir 


Edward — Maclügan, (Burnes, Oates anl 
Waslbaurns, Lid. 43-5  Mewssle — Meret, 
Lonilan, EG) HAS 


(fi, Mnlabar nnd. tho Dutch Ry bk. M. 
Panikkar. (0. By Tarsporevala Sona and Cn. 
(00 fHornby Howl, Fori, Bombay? 1932. 


Sir Edward Müelagan's The Jesutta and the 
Greaf Moghul is m valuable. contribution. tà 
india historical literature, The Jesuils were 
always foud of adventure, and their greatest 
udventure wos the serious allempt nude by 
them to convert the Moghul Kings of Indlin. 
The full story of their effort in this mutter ix 
now old for the flrsb tine; the scene is laid 
chiefly im Agra, Lahore and Delhi: and many 
interesting incidents: and characters connected 
with the Jesuit missions are passed in review. 
A specinl ehupter i& devoled to the. Persian 
hooks composed by the Fathers; snother to the 
subject—hitherto tittie exploret—of their in- 
fluence on Moghul painting; and another the 
story of o wonderful mission. established. Dy 
them in the Tihelan Himalayas, The book ix 
ibus emilly: Interesting and instructive. [I 
should be a cherished possession of every 
student of the Moghul period of Indian history, 


O Mes K M. Panikkar" AMolabar anid the Dutch 
sustain Ehe author's high reputation is m sonmi. 


lnstorian. of metern Bndin; and his excellent 
Irealise will repay. perusmi. The author deals 
With the period when the great province of 
Kerala ening fo be split up into ~Travaneore, 
Cochin and British Malabar. Beginning wilh 
16h, the Dutch connection ended ingtoriously 
after a centory oni n half later. They havé 
left no permanent impress om the political life 
wf the country. The story of Malabar is in 
line wilh the general history of indin. The 
industrial rivalry of the Duich, tho Portugese 
snd the British Hhrived on the political rivalry 
of Cochin, Travaneore snd Malabar, Finally 
the most asite omong the foreign powers 
the Grifish—drove both the Portugese and the 
Dutch from the theld, and beenme sole masters. 


(R) BOOKS ON MODERN INDIAN HISTORY, 
The Administration of Mysore under Sir 


Mark Cubhon, Ey K. No V. Sastre (George: 
Alien and Unwin, Tad, Museum Street, 
London) 1032, | 


Mr, K. N. Venkatsniublin Sastri'a The Admírnis-- 


friffon of Mysore under Sir Mork Cobban 
(1834-01) is a voloable contribution to the fris- 
lory of 1hsl model [Indian State: Sor Mork 
Cubhon was Commissioner of Mysore [rom 
1834 1o 1851. This book i& a biographical 
account of his fife and work there, from nate- 
rials, ablained Jn India ond jo the India Offlee 
in London, and is written with great ability. 


Being. written from the Indian standpoint, this: 


book should be of considerable interest-ot the 
present time. Collen administered a lerritory 
of 27,0) square miles ith. camplete simcess, 
ünd as the author discusses the details of his 
successful gidiministration there: ts much that 
is Wotth attertion at the present lime, in his 
bonk. Mr. Sastri seems to believe that there 


might with advantage be more administrators 


af Cubbon's type to-day. The author does full 
justice to the greni work done by Cubbon in 
Mysore, 

The English in Indias By Sir John A. R; 
Marriot. (Oxford University Press, Nicol Mond 
Post Box 31, Bonibay) 1992. 


Sir John Marriott's The English ín India 
(why nof the appropriate title; "The British In 
India") is nota history of India; but of British 
connection and British rule. Wt begins with an 
analysis of ihe constliutional problem, now 
coofranting the British in India, and then deals 
nb length with the histories] hüekgrounmd of 
ihat problem: the: pre-Europenn conquests: thé 
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contest between jhe European) powers for. 
supremacy; the eanfHet bebween the East India 
Company nmi the ‘Native Stites uf. India; the 


work of the British üudministritors, the frontier. 


problems; the Mutiny; and udia onder the 
Crown, Tt sketches in some detail the pro: 
gress of reforms since (he Muliny, amid con- 
cludes with an aceount of phe Mumi Tahle 
Conference of 1930-1, The book hus no other 
value than thai of à reliable summary of well. 
known facts of the Brilish period of Indian 
históry. 

A History of India Pari Hl. By G., 5. 
Srinivasachari anil M. 5. Ramaswami Aiyangar. 
(M. Srinivas Vardachori and Co, 190 Moun 
Head. Miuilroa) ‘12: 

Professors Sriniyvasachari an! Tamuswamny 
Aivangar, by the pulilleatlon of the third pari 
of (heir book, dealing with British India, have 
completed their fitstory of slmdia: The first 
Iwo paris—lesling respectively with the pre- 
Muslim) ami ihe Mislim  periode—swere.— ap- 
preciatively noticed In the Windnstun Repiem, 
The third) pari folly maintains the High 
slindord of the authors, and the hook: as a 
whole, forms a most suitable text-book of 
Indian history for our stuilents, nmónzs! whom 
it deserves wide cireulaiion and a: genuine sp- 
precintion of its merits. 

Banyss| and Fakir Raider in Bengal. fy 
Rai Saheb Jamini Mulan Ghosh, (Bengal 
Secretariat Book. Depot; Calcutin) 1932. 

Though an official publicstion, Mr. Jamini 
Mohan Ghosh's Sannpasi and Fakir Raiders in 
Bengal is an excellent historical work, which 
presents an interesting sketch of the activities 
of the bands of Sannyasia and Fakirs, wha 
infested many paris of Bengal during He lotler 
half of the cighteenth century. Based on 
ülficinl sources, the treatment of the subject is 
reliable, and the results sunimmurized are sound 
dhd seenrale, [tds un instructive cantribulion 
to the study of rhe. lhistorv of modern. Bengal, 
under early British: rule. 


i9) CURRENT IMPORTANT BOOKS 


la the Fowtsips of the Buddha. — [5 
[ene Grousset. Tromlated from the Freneh 
by Mariette Leom (George Routicdges and Sons, 
Lil, [road was House, 08-4 Cartier Lane, 
Lomden, E.C) 1032, 

Mons. Bene Grousset's Jn the Foalilepa af 
(he Budi is m remarkably interesting coti- 
mentray on the travels of the Chinese pilerims 
lo Indio. During the seventh ecuütürw AJ. 


when w profound darkness brooded over 
hnurope, an active eulbaral life was belii enrriol 
on in the East, Central Asia, India; and China 
hid! then created an intense political, intellec- 
ital, religious, and artistie fife, — Buddhism, hy. 
bringing Ihem into contact wHh cach other, 
hail enabled m vast current of humanism to flow. 
from Ceylon to the torihest islumds of the Jane 
neu narehipelago. Afler à. dhomamdl years, if 
nieilitatiam, Biullhist rmrabieisim bod niisined fo 
an undreamed of pavelic state. nmi Indi 
miletles had. cecebvid] fresh inspiration there 
(rant China wus hospltalile to dew ideas, and 
mawl jise tu be soffened by (he new infu- 
enee Here then in the seventh century, the 
human spirit lived privileged hours worth df 
Periclean Athens or Elizabethan England. fi 
was the time of the Chinese epic in Central 

Asia ml of the greal gilgrinapyes to dhe hot 

tand of the Ganges. the time of Mualuryanisi 
idénlian and the plastic art of the. Gupta 
dynasty. [is this period of high culture which 
[3 0 brilliantly recreated for is by the anther 
of tus volume. Te sheteles: the portraits: of 
Hs great characters; from the: founders of 
Chinese imperialism ond of the Tung dynasty 
to ihe pious pilgrims of ihe Gobi desert anil 
the Pamir platean, and to the thinkers and 
sages Whose speculitions atlained the greatest 
profoodity, And, for setting, there is Whe whale 
of Buddhist arb in its flowering time. ‘Tims it 
is nn altogether fnscinnting volume. 


Federal Polity. Bv Mr. Brij Mohan Shura, 
M.A. BSc. (The Upper indin Publishing House, 
Lid. Lucknow) 1931. 


Al the. present. ime when the fulsite 
constitution of. Indis is on ihe gavel, wii ie 
faking w, federal turn, Str, Brij Mohan Shartn's 
Federal Polifg will be found Ateful on sccount 
of the valiahle information supplied! ou this 
ruler intricaly subject. The guthor, besides 
explaining Ihe scope aid method of Federalisri, 
gives n history of the system of federal 
government, which makes it abtndantl clear 
that different countries, in diferent ages of 


history, ndopted feilerdl forma of government 


for different reusons; The account of the 
distribution of powers in a Federal State, such. 
n& ihe Federal Legislature, the Federal 
Executive ond the Federal Jinliebary, as dà 
prevalent in the several onits composing the 
Briüsh. Commonwenlh, is. very  lustructive. 
The book has useful] appendices diving the 
conaHlulion of the Onilled States of America, 
with various amendments, (he Federal catis F- 
tufon of he Swiss Confederation of, 1874 ga 
revised up to Ihe end of June 1921, and 
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exiruets from the Germun constitution. As 
Mr. A, liunguswumy Ivyengur, tle Editur of tie 
Hindu who lms written an introduction to the 
volume has: rightly pointed out the book will 
bi found useful to the scholnz and publicis 
zt well. 


Hitler, Ey Emil Lengyel. i George. Mont- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd, Broadway House, Carter 


Mr. Emil Lenavel's. Hiller i& a book of alisarl- 
Ing Interest, Du this muc of strong mien, none 
commands more attention than Adolf Hiiler. 

Who fs Hitler? What dees he alad for? 
Whither will hie dead Germany if he gets the 
chiwe? Such questions have: hecome of the 
Irt [mpworlanee: In his hook Emil Lengyel tolls 
us ihe truth, and gives us not merely on 
appraisal of the man and his movement, bul of 
ile probable ¿feri of hia succes on Germany 
und iho resi ol thè waril The. autlior^s acule 
anolvsis shows how Hitler has built up his 
puriy-muechine by coupling his own innate 
nudaeity with the use of high-pressure uilver- 
ising methods, anil an uncanny knowledge of 
ite paychology, Such is Lhe- niu: whose dra 
maile career is now thrilling ntl perhaps 
opening the world. — In. him the German 
people ver lhe German Everyman, the iiol of 
Cermity, Every chopter in dius book ik 
excellent, Fiction could not be more enter- 
taining and exciting, While the author never 
allows hia central. igure (o get oul of sight, de 
sketelies the all-important charns of the German 
people wilh effective, and sometimes devasta- 
ling, exaclness.. P 


The Problem of The North-Weet Prontier 
(1290-1908).—1/5* ( Collin Davies, (Cambridge 
University Press, Felter Lane, London, E.C.4) 
1032. 


Dr, ( Collin Dwvies'’s The Problem of the 
North-West Fronlier is a highly useful nni 
insiructive wark. "This volume, which opens 
with-the search für ihe best possible strategie 
frontier upon the north-western, borilprs | of 
India, tences the growth of phe Russiam 
menune throughou! the nineleenth century, 
until in 1007 the incrensing idunger fro 
Germany forced Britam and Russia to compose 
their differences in Central Asin, — The miva- 
tages and disadvantages af the four possible 
lines Of resistence are deol with in consider- 
able ideni The chapter on the frontier in 
the pinelies shows how the forward policy 
produced its natven) result the tribal confia- 
gration of 1897, Separate chapters are devoted 
to the problem of tribal control and. the 


nusthuntis adopled bey te Beitishz Me paliey of 
Lon! Curzon anml the formation of the Frontier 
Province; Ihe arms trafic m the Persian Gulf, 
Ihe: cunses of. tribal unrest; and the € 
inflluener — of. British piriy polities - 
important problems of imperial defence. "The 
hook is » serious contribution to the study of 
an imporlant subject. 


Fifty Yeors Meninries ond Controsiss A 
Composite Pictore. of the Period 1882-1032. 
By Twenty-Seven Contritmtore of The Tínes. 
(Thorntaa— Bultervearth, Bote, f5 Bedford 


Street, Lomlon, WiC) 1942. 


In Fifty Yeors vf Memories and Contrasts is 


qiresenbed 1e whale, gitien, mhle revolution 


af (he Inst half-century, io Britain, by twrenty- 
seven contributors to the Tímes, each of whom 
has had a personal nari m ihe history of the 
period. The — culieciblon — iluminales the 
iferences which sharpb separate the begin: 
ning af that beio era from the anal The 
exsave Drought together do not comment or 
philosophize su moch-m Wusxtraice by. ancedote 
amd personal reminiscence. All the principal 


Tehi of life, la work turd in play, are feviewedl, 


Hid the evervidlay Deliefs, the current ideas, the 
conventions—ind the convictions that went 
with the conventions—are so sel forth by the 

writers ad to sir the memory of (heir 
contemporaries andl the linggmotion of their 
juniors in 3 mosb vivid manner. “The post-war 
age muy tere see the post age through the 
eyes of Ihis whe madè |L lived in it and 
loved lt; mml the meaoy Wustrations Tram old 
pliolorraplis scerve- (3 entree tte value of the 
Ictter-press, 

The Land of ‘Ranjit’ and ‘Duleep’. Tw 
Gharies A. Kineaid. (Willian: Binckwood anid 
Sons Lick, 45 George Street, Edinburgh) LOS., 

In Me. C... Rineald’s Fhe Lond of Ranjit 
end Dileep the romantic hisiory of the State 
o0! Nuwanugsr, and of iis present rüber, the 
Maharaju Jam Sahih, is here recorded for. the 
firs) time, by one who writes with equal 
knowledge and. enthusius. To |ts accuracy 
the Jam: Salil) himself beers witness, in the 
course of an introductory pete, The history 
isc an eventful and varied one, full of heroism 
and intrigue, and the prosperity and maler 
"evelopuiment Gf the Gille astute begin only in 
(07, when the Jam Sahil, efler ‘much 
Iribulalion, suüccersdied p the throne: The 
nami of Itanjitsingit te associated forever with 
the hivtory of the greatest British game, The 
book fs an enthusiastic tribute do a area 
xportsirmi, z:d a loyal Leiidstary àl the British 
Grown; 
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(1h) RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE, 


From Punishment to Prevention, By T. R. 
Sen (Oxford University Press, Nicol Road, 
Fort, Bombay) 1932. 


The scientific study of Penology has been 
developed further on the Continent and in 
America than in this country and a generul 
survey of the whole subject is, therefore, 
welcome. The author, 3: distinguished: Indian 
penologist, and m former Judge of the High 
Court, is well filted lao make i. A notable 
feature of Le book is a long section dealing 
with ancien! Hindu views on punishment. 
" Present day prison methods", says Mr. Sen, 
“vary merely in degrees of imperfection in 
the different countries af the world", In his 
book From Punishment fo Prevention are 
traced the various Iheorles of the function ol 
criminal law; of these the mosl favoured view 
is that the penal law is intended not only to 
punish, but also to reform the offender. In 
this book we see the various ways in. which 
atlempis are being mate to re-establish the 
offender, and, at the same time, to protect 
society. This is a learned work and starts by 
giving o long nnd interesting statement of the 
affinities between ancient Hindu and European 
law. The book is a valuable contribution to 
the study of Penology. 


The Law of Parinership. By N_ Rajagopaln- 
chari, (Advocate, Madras) 1932. 


We welcome the publication of Mr. Raja- 
gopalachuri's Lau of Partnership, ns it is the 
only Indian text-book on the subject. The 
learned aulhor enuncistes in it the principles 
of the law, he deals with, in «a lucid and 
comprehensive manner, supported by about 
three thousand. English anil Indian cases, His 
treatment of the subject is sound, being 
analytical. The new partnership Act (TX of 
1932), the Enflish Partnership Aci, the 
reports of ihe special and select committees, 
uni the counal’ enactments bearing on the law 
of partnership, are all given st the end of the 
book. The decisions are brought down to 
July 1032, &nd the index and the table of cases 
are very helpful features. Thos the hook is 
the best treatise on the present law of- partner- 
ship in British India, ond it should find a 
large circulation amongst the judiciury and 
the lawyers. 

The Law and Obscenity. By Dr. F. Hallis 


(Desmond Harmsworth, 44 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. I) 19032. 


In his Laur and Obscenity Dr. Hallis attempts 
"4 reasoned, constructive criticism, with parti- 
cilor reference (0 several recent cases for 
publishing alleged obscene libels. — He quotes 
lie amaring opinions expressed by contem- 
porary magistrates in support of the law, 
ndministered in England, at present, and points” 
out the. inevitable reductío ad absurdum to 
which the faithful application of the law would 
lead, and suguest& how serious a matter it ia 
for the law to conflict with a large body. of 
public opinion, His contention that the Jaw 
has only right to restrain and interfere with 
the outhor anid artist -when the work 
complained of causes or threatens lo cause o 
breach of the peace seems to us well-founded. 
The book merits serious altention. 


The Indian Copyright Act Manual, ( Third 

Edition }. By Rai Bahadur G. K. Roy, (Jubbul- 
pore), 
We welcome the third edition of Mr. 
w K Roy's Copyright Act Mannal, which 
contains the Registration ol Books Act, XXV 
of 1867, (with the rules framed under ft by 
the Government of India), the Indian Copy- 
right Act, III of 1914, the English Copyright 
Act, the Gopvright Regulations 1914, and the 
Government of India resolution of November 
1926, with s table of cases and an index: Ti 
is the only work on ihe subject, and is now 
brought up-to-slate with o digest of important 
judicial decisions. This edition of the manual 
Li an improvement on the carlier editions und 
has. been carefully edited. We commend this 
highly usefal text-book to the members of the 
legal profession and also to suthors, publishers: 
and proprictors of printing presses, who will 
Hind it of great utility. 


Growth of the Indian Constitution. By 
N. N. Ghose, MA, LT. (The Hindi Press, 
Allahabad ) 1032, 


Mr. N. N. Ghose's Indian Constitation is a 
marvel of condensation. Within the compass 
of 120 pages, he has presented in a lucid manner 
n history of the growth of Indian constitution. 
The book is divided into two parts—(1) under 
the. Esst Indian. Gompany, and. (2) under the 
Crown, In the chapter headed the "Birth af 
the Indian — constitnlión: — The Montagu- 
Chilmsford Reforms”, the author gives—to 
quote him—"the true significance of the 
Government of India Act, 1919, which led us 
ahead by 5 stage on to the road of 'constitu- 
tional government’ by giving us a small 
measure Of ‘responsible government^ in the 
provinces" The. book—or rather the text- 
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book—will prove useful to our stmlents of 
pilitics and history, and is withal interesling 
to the general: reader. 


The Indian Parinérship Act 1942. By T. R, 
Arunachala. Tyer and P. Ramanath Tyer: 
(Madris Law Journol Office. Mylapore; 
Madras) 1932. 


In the last issue af the Mindustan Werte, 
we noticed two editions of the Indian Partner- 
ship Act, which (except for one section, 61) 
egme Inte force on the 1st October last. Being 
à new enactment, i0 has naturally elicited 
several commentaries. The one under notice 
is distinctly good-—being elucidative, elear and 


precise. There being no rulings yet om the 


Act, the commentators have drawn upon tire 
resources of the English law ‘on the subject. 
The book is well put together, and 
Messrs yeis edition of Ihe Indian Parlner- 
ship det will be welcomed as an excellent edi- 


lion of a rather difficult piece of legislation. 


The Law of the Air. By A. T. MeNiür, LED. 
(Butterworth & Co, Ltd, Bell Yard. Temple 
Bar, London) 1932. 


Dr. Arnold MeNair’s The Law of the Air 
comprises the Tagore Law Lectures 1991 
Though not breaking quite new ground, the 
subject is quite new so far as Anglo-Indian 
legal Hterature is concerned, and the publi- 
cution of this book is, therefore, doubly 
welcomed. The lectiirer is evidently 4 taster 
e his subject. and his treatment is scholarly 
aud comprehensive. India is likely lo hive in 
the near future a great expansion io air traffic, 
and it wus, therefore, desirable to have some 
such hic exposition of the law of the air os 
is now rendered ovallable by the publication 
üf Dr. MeNair's highly. useful wark. 


The Law of Confessions. M. K. A. Khan, 
(Public Prosecutor and Government Pleader, 
Lahore) 1532. 


Mr. Khan's Law of Confessions is one of his 
“Civil and Criminal Law Series", some of 
which we have noticed in terms of apprecia- 
tion, Lt contains clear commentaries on all 
ihe relevant provisions of the law, ‘with 
comprehensive and ilominoting eésxplanslions, 
as alse extracts from the Police rules and the 
High Court circulars on the subject. Though 
it ia compiled with special reference to the 
law as judicially interpreted in the Punjab, 
the scope of the work is sufficiently comprehen 
sive, aol it will, therefore, be found useful 
hy the police, the magistrocy and the criminal 
court practitioners throughout the country. 


The Layman's Law Guide. By A.C. Sequeira, 
(B. Taraporevala Sons & Go, Hornby Rond, 
Fort Bombay) 12. = | 

The Layman s Laus Gulde isa very eommenid- 
able elTort, The volume supplies legal Informs- 
lion Lo the Tay citizen In everviluy life, There 
enn be found perhaps no oue who is altogether 
free from the necessity of à knowledge of law, 
aml the- milhor, ns a judicial officer of long 
experience, has «succeeded in writing an almost 
ideal text-book [for laymen: The book i& 
written ina simple and lIucid style, und contains 
s large nmount of valuable information, As il 
is the dirsi work of its kind-in India, it should 
be judyat us a plonger work. We commend 
it to Uke notice of the public as a work that 
will remove a long-felt-want. | 

On Hai] in Criminal Matters; By M. M: 
Kotnsihane, — (65-7. Kalbadevi Road, Bom- 

Vr. Kolasthane’s On Nail is the first hook of 
its kind, and » good one for a pioneer work, 
Freedom of restraint of the accused is à matter 
of paramount importance. This book deals 
with the question in all its aspects, and is n 
useful commentary on the law relating to 
bail Difficulties that offen arise as to the 
question of bail in non-hailable cases and the 
subject of remand and further remand aro 
treated in detail. The case law, both foreign 
and Indiam. has been judiciously cited. The 
busy lawyer should find this book helpful, no 
less than the judge, uml the magistrale. 

The Law of Court Fees in British India, By 
B. V. Viswanntha Aiyar (The Madras Law 
Journal Office, Mvlapore, Madras) 1932. 

An up-to-date edition of text and com- 
mentaries on the Court Fees and. the Suits 
Valuntion Acts—such as is now offered to the 
legal publie through the labours of Mr. Viswa- 
natha Aiyur—was certainly called for, and we 
welcome this work. The book is marked by 
systematic arrangement! and Incidity, combinert 
with conciseness. The result is an excellent 
work, which deserves o large circulation. 


HL) ANTHOLOGIES AND COLLECTIONS; 
EPRINTS AND THANSLATIONS: 


ANTITOLOGIES AND COLLECTIONS. 
Readings from Modern Seienee, edited by 
W. J, Branson (George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., 
3041 Parker Street. Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2) is an anthology of long passages from 
popular sclentific writers, intended to give an 
introduction to the presen! singe of science. 
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fl is very well done and brings together a col: 
lection of highly inieresting oni instructive 
passages from ominen! wrilera on scientific 
subjects. It would form nn excellent introduc: 
tion to the study of science. 


Mr. G. R, Hammond's Greal Characters. (hi 
English Lilerolure (George G. Harrap and Co, 
Ltd., 39-41 Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2) comprises excellent selections. from 
the English classies—Addison, Dickens, Pepys, 
George Eliot, Scott, Shakespeare and Sheridan 
—portraying their famous imaginary charac- 
ters. It is an anthology that should interest 
a large circle of readers. 


Mr, F. J. Tickner's edition of the Sarlier 
English Drama (Thomas Nelon and Sons, Lid. 
15 nnd 36 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 4) 
is a good, compendious treatise, dealing with 
the subject “from Robinhood to Everyman”. 
The extrnets embodied in it are well chosen, 
while the commentaries are slike interesting 
and instructive. It thus forms an excellent 
handbook of the subject it deals with, 


A Short Bible, in the authorized version 
(Basil Blackwell, 40 Broad Street, Oxford) is 
an excellent selection, mie bv seholars, for 
the benefit of young students. The accounts 
given in the first three gospels have been com- 
bined inima singlo narrative This edition is 
3 handy condensed text of one of the greslest 
books of the world, and should obtsin a large 
circle. 


Almost every great ndventure in the history 
uf travel ias tò be found io Greal Tarvel 
Alories of All Nalions, edited hy Elizabeth 
D'Oyley: (Georgo 6, Harrap & Cos Lid., sea 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.. 2). 
]* is su substantial volume and runs to more 
than a thousand pages; bul il i* printed on 
excellent paper and is easy to hondle. TE ts 
inpossibile in sinnll space to ive am mdequate 
iden of the contents of this remarkable hook. 
The editor's selection ranges from Ile days. of 
Ancient Egypt down to the present day; it 
covers every quarter of ihe globe, and over 
a hundred authors are quoted. Whenever 
possible first-hand narratives. nre given, nnd 
some of them are of quaint interest, while 
ollers are still stirring stories of mdventüre 
and hardihoeod. This is a book to keep—a 
travel lihrary. in. ilself, 

Mr. C. E. Eckersley's selection from stundartil 


nuthors called Engliml ond the English 
(Longmins, Green and Co. 53 Nicol Noad; 
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Bomlhay) is an excellent book, especially for 
foreign students, The collection covers a Very 
wide rnnge on the various aspects of England 
und the English, anid & careful study of it will 
familiarize- the student with that country and 
its people, as depicted by eminent writers in 
prose und verse. 


LH. 
THANSLATIONS, 


The Twelve Principal Upanishads (Theoso- 
phical Publishing Howse, Adyar, Modrns) issued 
in three volumes, with tes! in Devanagiri anil 
transition with noles in English from the 
commentaries of Sri Sanksrachorva, ond the 
gloss of  Anandagiri, will be cordially 
welcomed, Prol. M. Ni Dwivedi tas. contri- 
buted an able and scholarly prefoce to the 
edition, and Or. C. Kunhan. Baja, (Professor 
of Sanskrit, Madras University) hax gone 
through the proofs and brought the transliterg- 
tion up-to-doie. Each Upanishad begins with 
an introduction in English, which gives in a 
succinel form its centra] ides, The text ds. 
then given, followed by un English tranalu- 
tion. The notes elnciidato dificult points in 
ihe text; The translation has been exceed: 
ingly weil done, and is. thoroughly -sgund. 
The get-up is good and the printing neal. 
Altogether, it is «a very desirable edition of the 
Upanishads, 


The Lankavatra Sutra, by Mr. D. T. Suzuki 
(George Routledge pod Sons, Ltd., Broadway 
House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E. CJ Is 
u valuable addition to Buddhist studies, 
Mr. Suzuki's translation. (from the Sanskrit) 
of the Lonkoavntra Sutra would be specially 
welcomed by students of Mahayana Buddhism. 
Its stody hos not made much advance os com- 
jared with the Hinayana. The Mahliayano 
offers some obstacles in the mastery of its 
lenching, Instead of being scientific, logical, 
or philosophical. it dives deeply into tho spiri 
tual realm of inconceivabilities, where meilita- 
tion and intuition are the surer and safer 
guides than analysis and intellection.. In thr 
Lankavitra: religious conceptions of the 
deepest significance ore presented in n way 
peculiar to Oriental psychology, and the book 
under notice is an invaluable contribution to 
the study of the subject. 

The Life of Buddha, lin his own wards), 
translated from the Pali by the Nev. Narada 
Thero (Theosophical Publishing — House, 
Adyar, Madras) is n highly instructive work. 
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The author, Narada Thero, 9 Buddhist monk 
of Ceylon, enables the reader to get a real 
insight into the life and teachings of the 
Mager, This booklet gives a running account 
of the life of the Buddha, the- story of his in- 
ward evolution and the whole gamal of his 
deep spiritual experience. It hns n telling lirevi- 
ty which is its striking feature. This booklet 
will be welcomed by all interested in Buddhist 
culture, os o beief bul absorhing sketch ‘in his 
own words’ of the Buddha's life. A study of 
if 3s in itself w liberul cilucution, 


The Veduniasara with introduction, text, 
English translation ond comments by Swami 
Nikhilananila (Adwaita Ashrama, 4 Wellington 
Lane, Calcutta) is a very useful publication, 
The Veduniasora ls one of. tho best epitomes 
of the philosophy embodied in the Upanishads 
(according to Shankarachurya), and. this is 
really the essence of the Vedanta, „The book 
is on introduction to the larger and more com- 
prehensive works on the Vedanta, The 
present book contains valuable references, 
whieh should be of greal use to students-of the 
Vedanta, and brings into relief the speeial 
features of the several excellent commentaries, 
The copious noles supply all the Information 
required, and give [ull assistance in under- 
standing the more or less abstruse text. 


Stitorwmela und Tukaram, translaled by 
J. E. Abbott (Seattish Mission Industries Go. 
Ltd, East Sireci, Poona) make interesting 
reading in Hindon theology, The above two 
voltimes are numbers 6 and 7 in the “ Puet- 
Saints of Maharashtra” series, rendered from 
Mahrathl into English prose by: a well-known 
American missionary. The Statormmula is a 
garland of prayers of the Mahrotta Poelt-saints, 
while. Tukaram. is a translation nf. certain 
chapters of Malilpall’s Bhadtalituneita. The 
books in (his series will lie of great help and 
utility to students of the Hinduism of the 
Maharashtra. 


Poras by Mr. Humayun Kabir (Basil Black- 
well, 49 Broad Street, Oxford) is an interest- 
ing booklet. Mr. Kabir lias made his name in 
Bengali literature, ni n poct of notë, Hia- Pirma 
ix un admirable venture in literature, iti as 
much os the writer aims to perform two dini- 
cull fasks al the same time. The poems are 
a. translation (with one exception) from 
Bengall into English. As regards the iranila- 
tion purt of his work, itis adinivably done, Tiras 
Poems is a highly meritorious piece of work— 
Deiling, to lo may, dti original translation! 


Some excellent Iransliliona mnt adapallona ol 
the Greek classics hove lately come to baud 
by way of reprints: Of these the notable 
ones are Mr. J.J. Chapman's Lacion, Plate and - 
Greek Morals (Basil: Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford) 
—a capita) introductio jo the study. of 
Lucinn—onl Mr J. T. Sheppard's highly 
skilful renderings of the Melen and the Cyclops. 
of Euripides (Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, London, F.C. 1). 

First printed in 1896, the transiation into 
English of the nine chief UUpanishods, hy 
Messrs G. 8. S. Mead and J. C. Chattopadbyaya 
(Theosophien) Publishing — House, Adyar, 
Madras) now reprinted, should continue to 
uppeal to s large circle of cultured readers 
and students: of indian philosophy. The 
rendering is excellent. 


Ill. REPRINTS. 

Professor Rudhokrishnoan’s Heart of Hindus- 
than (G. A. Natesan and Cos George Town, 
Madras) is: now issued in u second edition, 
with oue new paper on "The Hindu Idea of 
God", and ihe omission of the biographical 
sketch of the outhor, which nuy usefully be 
restored Im the mextyedition. Dr. Hadhakrish- 
nan, in ‘the essays Punprise! in this volume, 
has touched upon as variely of subjects of 
profound interest fo the student of Hindu 
religion and philosophy. In ihe words of 
Principal Jacks, Dr, Kadhakrishoon ts nol only 
a great living master of Eastern thought) bat 
uf the Western. ns well, asm] us such his 
interpretafion af Hindu thoughts and ideals. 
which is at anee selolurly and inspiring, will 
be wilels welcomed liy renilers in Inl. 

In (heir “Broadway Trovellers” series, 
(Messra George. Moulledge aml Sons, Lil. 
08-74 Carter Lane, Londow, EC 4) hove Lately 
mililed bwo standard works of trave]—The Tra- 
vels of Marco Polo. ün an authorized edition, 


superseding all previous English versions, wilh 


a luminous Intredluetion by Sir Denison Boss? 
and Captain Basil Hull's Travels in [nila 
Ceylon and Bornes, eillted by Professor 
i. t. Rewlinson. Both books: are execttent 
editions of highly interesting works of travel, 

Among the intesi additions lo the. Execymuns 
Lihrury (J. M. Dent amd Sons, Lid, Aldine 
House, Belford Sireci, London) are. excellent 
editions or twn greab— elassics—Birton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy tin three volumes) and 
of Richoridson's Clarissa tin four volumes)— 
carefolly printed, and well-edited, They will 
long renin the shuntard elttions of therr 
classics. 
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The “World's Classics" (Oxford. University 
Press, Nicol Road, Post Box 31, Hombay) are 
forging nhead. Among their otesi additions 
ore Henry Kingsley’s famous novel, Anatin 
Elliot, and Dr. A. B, Keith's Speeches and 
Documents o] Ihe British Dominions (7918-37), 
which is o highly axeful compilation of the 
speeches and writings on the subject of "Irom 
self-government to national sovereignty" in 
the dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
und. ds well-complled alike Tor the purposes of 
simiy aid reference. 


Broken Earth, by Mr. Maurice Hindus, first 
issued in 1926, now appears in à revised and 
corrected edition (Jonathun Cape, Ltd. 30 
Bedford Square, London, W. © 1). This is 
avery human book: It deals with one of the 
most exciting periods in the history of the 
Rission village. Like Hed Bread, the scene in 
Broken Borih is laid in the mzulhor's native 
village. It Js written In the nurrübive stylo, 
and with that warmth and intimacy which 
impart to: Mr. Hindus's writings: on Russian 
a chirm oll their own. 


We welcome Casanova'& Life und Adren- 
fures, translated. bv Arthur Machen (Joiner 
and Steele, 18: Tooks Court, London, E. C), 
journalist, diplomatist, priest, spy, traveller, 
laver, man of fortune. Qssanova gives us an 
unsurpassed picture of — eighteentliscenturs 
European morals und manners. This volume 
contalns nearly o third of the Memoirs, admi- 
ribly transkited, selected, amd prepared by 
Mr. Machen: It contains the best of Casanova's 
adventures. in one handy volume anid in a 
comparet form. 


The third edition of Mr- M: L. Darlings 
The Punjab Peasant in Proxperity and Debi 
(Oxford University Press, Nicol Hoad, Post 
Box 31, Bombay) ts indeed, welcome. It ts 
a slandari work on tbe rural economies in thue 
Punjab, and the. new. edition— which appears 
carefully revised—is fully üpsIo«inte. being 
abreast of the lates! chunges, Tt should conti- 
nue to command o wide appreciation, as here- 
tofore. 3 


[121 Ux TUB EDITOR'S ane 
Messrs 5. bh. Lahiri and B. Banerjea’s 
Introduction ta the Principles of Givies (took 
Company, Ltd., 4/3 Collese Square, Calcutta) 
has been writlen. for students of politics in 
our Universities, as a short and easy introduc: 
tion to the fundamental problems of the insti- 


tution of government, the theory of the Staite, 
discussed from the Indian standpoint, in as 
non-controversial a manner as possible, mud 


every statement has been carefully authenti- 


cated, The first three chaplers deal with the 
evolution and nature of the modern State, then 
follow five on government and governmentul 
forms, From chapter IX is discussed. Uno 
rights und duties of citizens in a lern 
democracy. In the last two chapters are dis- 
cussed malters of crucial imporlance to a 
proper development of citizenship in Imiti 
The book shouid form a suituble text-hook of 
civics in our universities, 


An Introduction lo the Compuaratipe Philo- 
logy of lIndo-Argun Languages, by Praf. R. V. 
Juhapirdür (The Orientul Book Ageney, Poona) 
is a usefol work on philology which is much 
above ihe overage. Jf deals: not only wilh 
the general principles of comparative philo 
logy, but traces the development of Imlo-Aryan 
langusdes in India, Students of Sanskrit will 
find this book particularly useful. I will 
serve à timely purpose, sinee Dr. Gunes's - 
Introduction. to Comparative Mhilology has 
been long mil of print. its interest is greater, 
since the author has utilised in his book the 
latest. materials oblalned by research. The 
book would form a suitable Iext-book: for ‘our 
students. 





A Crplon Cominentary, by Mr P. E. Smythin 
(Williams and Nurgate, Lid., 38 Great Ormond 
Street, London, W, ©. 1), by an Englishman, 
who spent aboul two vears in. Ceylon, shows 
a disarming method of discussing controversial 
subjects. In the first chapter on “ Colour”, 
for instance, he smoothes the brow of the 
colour-prejudiced man, he then offers, with 
hla, goothunwured yet forceful logic, his 
views upon such questions os self-rule, mixed 
marriage, ioperiatism, missionary work anf 
drink In the East. Thos A  Ceglon tom- 
mentary is an extremely presonal and incisive 
aceount of Ceylon. The criticism ts trenchinl 
and direct and the pleture drawn. [rom life, 
IL impressionisl, is none the less illuminating. 


In fhe Biological Tragedy of. Woman bey 
Auton Nemilov (George Allen and) Unwin, Lid. 
4b Museum Street, London), the author attacks 
the problem of womnn's pluce in the sorial 
scheme from a whollv fresh view-point. He 
makes no assumptions about woman's inherent 
inferiority or superiority to man, bot points 
mit that women enter the struggle with à 
terrific physical handicap that can never bà 
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wholly overcome, and te which Woo Tithe atien 
tion lias been paid lo the post. The tramste- 
flan has been made from the fifth (rompleiiy 
revised) Russian edition. amil it should be wel- 
comed as m valuable contribution te (he, atts 
ol a highly imiportunt prohblent, 


Mr. C, Denis Pegue's Bombay Riots (The 
Scholartis Tress, 320 Museum Street, London) 
is 4 film poem, of interest alike for subject anc 
for form closely connected with the nationalist 
movement in Indis, The author nses a Hom- 
bay riot, during the Chil Bisobedienee move- 
punt to Lille of 130 ss a central episode, 
He builds upon this episode in kach a way that 
the whole: tragedy of the internnl struggle in 
Ladin becomes manifest to the reader through 
it. This universal tragedy may truly bë 
@mnted the (heme of the flim poem, Il is on 
extraordinarily graphie delineation of the 
Bombay riots of 1030: 


A Few Pre-historio Helles and the dtack- 
Paintings of Stnganpur.. Hutgarh Stale. by 
Mr. Amarnath Datin (Rajkumar College, 
Haipur, C PI lba good pioneer work on the 
sübject, The author ius rendered a distinct 
service to students of pre-historic Imdin, by 
offering on interesting wecount of the rock- 
paintings af Singangnr,.a small village lying 
üb (hree miles why from Nuharpall à 
statin on The Bengal-Nngpur Railway. within 
the juridicion of the Faighur Stite, Contrul 
Provinces. — The paintings on Ihe hille huve 
heen very graphically described with explanu- 
tory Illustrations ünil the skoteh makes insIrtec- 


tive reading. The book deserves hetter get-up, 


however. 


A lokh and thirty thousand copies of 
Dr. Besunt's: Bhaugpadgils have been. printed 
5o far by Messrs G. A. Nülesan and Co, Mailras. 
lt has many distinetive advantages over ather 
editions, fo the first place, as-a pocket book 
it ds: oan invalmable companion, - Then 
Dr. Besant's translation is. at once crisp and 
necurate The fest in Devanagari ani! ihe 
eusy und elegant Englisti-rendering, have mae 
"the book very popular.. And then i! is priced 
nnnas four oniy.: so us fo he within réach of 
tlre whole: English-knowing public. 


Twò Albums by Mr. Kanu Desai (D. U. 
"Taraüpaorévala and Sons and Coy Hornby Rosail, 
Fort. Bombay) are dotighiful volumes; contaim- 
ing skelehes m pencil ond brush, the one 
revealing. (in @ Hest artistic Way! Mr, Gandhi 
In tarima jea wel attibindy, atl the other 
soe Indian scones onl incidents: These 


hooks are distinetly works of art, came of the 
pictures displaying highiy artistic imagination 
nni ability, The. Gandhi allium Mis ‘an 
introductory essuy by Father Efwin, which 
gives an interesting view of the Mahalma's 
clusive personality, ad both volumes will 
make exesllent souvenirs, sud are sultahle for 
iLttew bag poris, 


5erntinies. (vols. | oni 2). being selected 
papers of the literury circle of the Lahore 
Government College; (Haunakrixhna and Sons, 
Anurkull, Lohore) contain. several interesting 
essays on the works of prominent writers. 
The Professors of the Government College, 
Lahore, deserve felicitation on the high level 
of excellence of several of (les essays, written 
by their students, whieh give evidence of a 
wide, vel discriminating. atudy. The scope 
of the collections is comprehensive and they 
cover a wide ticld in literature—-ancien! anil 
modern, anil easter and western. We shal! 
waleh the progress nf Serutinizs with à 
&ymmpalhelle. Inberext. 


Sangrda— ihe Tole of/ a. KRappul | Maid, by 
Mr. D. M. Gorwalla (Kaiser Chambers, Town 
Hal] Itomi, Fori, Bombay À is a love alory, 
typical of Rajasthan, — Mr. Gorwalla has in his 
little volume rendered in verse Lhe story of 
a Rajput mata and hgt lover. The ballad form 
which the author has adopted as his vehicle 
of expression, is certainty well chosen... The 
author possesses m certain facility of expres 
sion, which has helped hini to produce à hook 
üf. verses [ree from. serious Taulis, aod we 
hive much pleasure In commending it to lovers 
of romantic literature: 


The lade Ceylin Connection by V. V: 
Rujiratoam (Sagothary Presa Hatton, Ceylon) 
is an Jnterestlny booklet, The wriléer has col 
leclod in Tl a number of srticies, which const- 
tute n strong plea for the abolition of all 
restrictions an inde-Geylon trade. He visus- 
lines both Ceylon and India as units in a hig 
political federation and propounds the vlew 
that there should fe no control of trade amad 
social intercourse between the peoples of the 
two countries, Whatever view one muy take 
of this proposal if deserves careful 
consideration. 


In How do Prevent Caneer by Dr. H- V. 
Kiüuggs, (Tho C.W. Daniel Company, 46. Bernard 
Sirect; London, WoC), fhe author brings to 
his aid, in the compilation of his book. long 
experience nf chaita) wark.. deonta chiefly 
là ilietetles, spinul dierapy aud reirarch work 
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tanmeeled: witls Mie beat. Thi equipped, de 
tells plainly (he story of Cuneer how tl begins 
und develops, uml how its incidence may be 
avoided, Altogether. if is very opeful Uthle 
bonk. 

Mr. A, J. Warral's English fuioms for Foreign 
Students, (Longmans, Girecn & Co,, Paternoster 
ltow. London ond 33 Nicol Homi, Bombay) 1s 
m book af everyday English, Thoush many 
of the plirgsses are cclloquial sind should be 
awidell in composition, i «would be ss well 
for our students to be famillar with them, 
The book js carefully compiled: anil will be 
found useful by. fnrelgt &udents of. Englisli, 


A Catalogue of Sanskrit; Poll and Prokrit 
Rooks. (The Oriental Renk Ageney, 15 Shubra- 
war, Pooh) eames over tive thousand tithes, 
with descriplive detulls of the contents. The 
Agenev undertakes to suppiy any book denling 
with ndi nnilquiy (published in niin, 
Europe or America) and thelr (Calulogite is a 
wieful contribution to bibliography. 


The Oxford Pictorial Allis of fadian History 
(Oxford University Press. Nicol Rol, Bombay ! 
lè an- exeellent Collection of maps, with wyl- 
fines oid Unme-charis, depicting the course of 
the history of India: The mops ure wellalrawn 
and ihe illustrybÓf)jenrs are good amd numeros. 
The Atlas will be [ound a useful aceompani- 
ment by the students of. Didian histors. 


Two booklets—Dilef of (he Indians and Care 
of the Eyes—are the titles’ of puhiicalions 
compiled by “Experience” (J. €. Bosak, 353, 
Upper Chitpur Hoot Calenite). Thougl: 
compilations Mes are nonetheless useful und 
khould be studied by all desirais of enjoying 
gow! heath, for they contain sound, practical 

advice on the subjects they eal wilh. 


Some Aanects of the indian Problem. hy 
the RL Hon. Lini tewin (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Nicol Head, Post Box 41, Bonibay) 
is the Litvuoral Massey Lecture, delivered 
at Toronto by Une inte Viceroy, in 
Aprit 1932... 1r sn iws Me development 
af Legislation tow; EN ainia govern- 
ment in Indie Tle ex-Vieeruy also explains 
ihe present páliev of the British Government 
in Indian alfmirs, To w reulter in. India, Ihr 





frags 


the lecture jx n succi summary, “which m 
xem im dix expositions, from Mic British 
voit ol view—IHnugh il necessurils from 
Ihe dis. 


Å Rroken Flute: A Bank al Prose — Poema. 
Hv Dr. Vero QCrassis Mustrate by Mise 
Jayant Parekh (The Examiner Press 
Bombay! is u frenurkoble collection, fi 
whieh we adler a work of wenilertil 
charm and sincerity, The ‘simple, Aa, 
im! pessionuls" prose-poemi& ih =A Beaken. 
PFlule*- are a revelation of what: pociry nf its 
tert cnt he These prose-Jyricrs are of 
Helheale texture ii whieh (ie antlioress deals 
with love—as she caoncieves ji — Thelr real 
nid artistic beauty fies in fhe “onsisten! aud 
inescopible ciyifim,” which sheds. su to xay; 
un urna which can oily be appreciated hs 
i euroful Andy: of Men. Miss Jayunii. Parekbs 
HWrasvings. nare  deligifuls and ali) to. the 
interest and charm of [he text, 


Messrs George Alien, and Unwin, Lid, 
Mumenm Street, London, have issumd a cheap 
and. popular eiitian of the History of Political 
Thought by Br. Raymond G. Gettell, Professor 
of Polliies! Setence im thie Univeral tf 
California. The tics) edition which apprare:t 
in TAM, wuni very well recived by the public 
weal Wie press. fo the quresent edition iih 
Jocliiled a rather estevde! bibllograpliy 
whicli the reader wall find to his advantage, 
itie valuchle poblicution which tronki: tnd 
4 phuce bm 3H publie Türsries aa well as in 
ihose of the aniversitice ond colleges. 


Mangaloshiaka hy Kanu Dessi (Messrs: 
D, B, Taursporevaluü Sons amil Co. "Kit. 
Mahut;" Honriby Ronad, Bombay) i:a book; in 
pietures;: of lore, lile ond marriage, The 
pietures viven are svimholie af the beredictory 
vlanzus, invoking the blessings. f the deéilles 
sung ab the time df Ihe murringec  ceremnnmny- 
'he porirziure represents varus phases and 
la gaen very vividly HIhrough the renlo wf Art. 
The book will serve very well os u jäi 
uit. 





EDITORIALS AND 


Sir Ali Imam: 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Appreciation, 


The prefesiand) ond publie vetivities of 
Sir All Lieve fad teen a vast and varied 
Ihut it d& well-tigh impossible Io comdense or 
summarise them, -in the course uf @ short 
Kkeich in dhe- Hindastan  Hentesm, But we 
khalil make ihe effort dp the hope that a 
&urvev ob hem ever n ihork ill. interest 
u lurge circle of readers, and especially the 
mpnibers of the greal profession in which he 
hui Deco mw. Vemding and: afistirtinlied figure 
für venrs past. Born. nb Xeorüh lin the Patou 
district) on the Vth February [86—the elder 
sop of Shams-ul-udmma Anwil Sayet imiti 
hinam Salk, who, in his Amd) Sear) is enjoy: 
ing green old pee—he reeciveil his early 
imiicatian maknivy im Hue Zilla Sehool ud Arraül. 
from. whieh he matrieulited im 1887. kator, 
he joined ihe- Puli College, hut after 
aitti only. fap à few quantis i the [ral 
veur elask he lefi Tor England bn. Sepleulier, 
1887, cod wes culled) to fhe Engish Bur by 
the Homworrable Society of tie: Middle Temple 
imo due dune term of. 1890. 8. dw interesting 
io recall diat im ihe” same perm there wore 
eénllied 10 the Bar (wo e Sir. Al's old friends, 
namely, Sir Atdunr ftatim, longa distinguished 
judge of the Maris High Court, anl Ho Tute 
Mr. Justice Shah Din af the Punjab Chief 
Curt, Before his retiri Doni; Mr. AH. Ennium 
took- 4 prominent part in pleasding the cause 
of India before the British publie, along with 
the first deputation ieni lo England. in Utal 
vear, by (jhe Indian Natliönul. Congress, of 
which the lale. Messrs: George Yule. 
Surendranath Banerji, Soadholkur, und Enrley 
Norton, und Sir Miroayenth Josh) were the 
meer Sir Moropouih is, fortumately, still 
olive. | 


(ie his coming hock (do India, Mr. Ali Trium 
ves cnrolled (du November, 18M, os an 
Advocate of ihe Cntentta Ligh Court, anid 
hegun his practice pt the Patna Bar. He soon 
nile his mark aa a very nhie and excerilingly 
lever luowver—skilful in, cross-examinulimi, 
masterit in marshalling facts: and helpfal to 
court in analysing evidence to the advuntuge 
of his ellents, will) the resull that within a 
covele of coms or so his Joining the pirofes- 
simi, he hmi the satisfaction of finding 
himself justly regarded ns one of the leading 


limes d the egal worl! ef Bir. He 
continued. do enjoy a Purse gun] duerative 
preuelice aunring 1e uearly twenty Yrürs hut 
he practisotat Patna; before his appoimtuiernt 
lin 19099. im the Calentta High Court, as ihe 
Stwiding Counsel to (de Government el Limdin, 
l' my be safely sali af him thot during (hese 
[wo dlecades there waa ool óne sernsatinnal it 
miporinat criminal case, in nny pari of tho 
l'rovinee, in which he did mot appear for the 
perae, whom he Invariably succeeded in 
metling olT. sa lo say, by the skin of their 
feet, Mre imum coulin then justly say of 
himself with the Judge tin Gilbert's “Trini 
hy Jury") while (he taller Wee proctiiing at 
(be Burs 
SAN libere “he conti "Lim fres auni 
‘Pietie? oir my curii ism 


RH rr EET V have stonon 
Tn fiie friends Amd. his relat lores,” 


As Stunding Gounsel, Mr Ali dns 
services verre Melitimed by (he Local Govern- 
ment [o condui (an behalf of the Court of 
Wards) the defenee In thet now well-known 
civil case, that of the. Dumrnon. Majo Adop- 
tion, which tasted quite a long fime, at 
Arri, iring ihe: year« 1909-90. Hp was du 
this cise that the lute Mr, ( R. Das niade hiis 
mark, in Bihar: as un Advocate of the first 
waiter, Before, however, be had) served his 
fill term, Me AN Dimi wee appointed Law 
Member af the Goverment Of Indla In 
Lond Minto's udministrution, towards the eid 
of 1010.. He held, this exalted office for a 
perim] üf a lille over five pears and retireil 
in December, 2015. The aiiministralor’s work, 
be it ever so great or exiled, Is of à more 
ür less ephemeru] character, amd so, of the 
mapy miminisirative measures — nssociated 
with Sir Ali tmam's witne as law Member, 
perhaps the only two which omy now be 
recalls] wilh interest are the separation of 
Bihar and Orissa; from Bengal, and their 
conmstitntion into a separite provinte (in 
(O82), and (he passing over by Lord Hardinge 
of the daiis ol Sir Meginahl Craddock, ‘the 
thin [fone Member. lo be appolinted as the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa und 
his being ahunted away to Burman, 


On retirement from office Sir Ali paid ad 
short visit to England and returned in. April, 


SII. ALIE TMAM: 


Ib, to resimme his pructlice In ihe then newly- 
established Patna High Court whieh: inul pesn 
epee! tnt o few works before, Here he 
easily resained his. large practios, bul iii 
September, 1047, he: accepted un. offer. of à 
permanent Wulgeship on the Bench af the 
Patma Hah Court, His career i thal capacity, 
iN) August. 1018, way of tod ehorl a duration 
fo enable him to leave an impress on ihe 
work of the Court, On the retirsment of the 
lue Mr, Shurufuddiy fron ihe Executive 
(uae) of itis Provine, iy [018, Sir All 
imam was appointed :s his mecessor, und: Iw 
erred far à little over p year tn thal capacity, 
Hi he was culled. (in August, PH) by His 
Exalted Highness Iie Niza of Hyderabad Qo 
work as his Chief Minister. In (hia eupacity 
Sir Ali spent. over two years at BHywierahnil, 
The work there was onerous. in oll 
coucienee—t wae a veritable Augean Stuble 
lo hé cléared—and Sir Al] was nop De mun 
fo -spare himself. He retirel two years 
before his fall termi was over, amd came back 
Ve Pale where fie hmi practival since, 
mainly 1n (he High Court, While wilininiater- 
ing the affairs of that State, he wos nomimated. 
in i920, us the first Indion represeuintive to 
ait ab tie first pieeting of the Longyu nf 
Nations, in the auum of dab yeaur—a high 
üolficial hüneour. in all conkxeience. 


I! 


This brief record of Sir Ali finum's 
professional od mlimigistrative career will 
hring home to thé reuder his versatility, his 
bioad mental outlook and his lure experienes 
of public affairs. THs publle career begin 
when he presided over the first session of 
ihe. Bihur Provincial Conference, held at 
Paina, in 1908. Towarrls the ent of the same 
veik, be presilo over: i Fans session of 
the Muslim League. held al Amritsar- Mis 
presidential address on that occpsion attraetei 
cousiderubile atlention and waa bracketed with 
ihat of the date Or. Kash Belary.— Gliosli's 
inaugural znddress ub ihe OMudrus session of 
tho Xational Congress, held af lite same time: 
The "Quarterly Review"—the most tumeus 
periodical in Me Enslish-Nnovwing world—in 
Ihe coarse of wn, article, reviewing the 
&essions Of the Nutional (Congress and Ihe 
Muslim League, paid Mr, Adi imam. the 
following hundsome chinplinent:-—"He hml 
iho conmage Io show. the way Jo his community 
and 1o urge it bo abandon Eur nurrow secin- 
Finn veiw af tTüeir responsibilities to. Indi. 
Hitherto, the fodian Mussulimans have been 


AN APPRECIATION in 


lon prene hr sponk of. themselves. as aliens 
sojénirning doa foreign country. Thal vies, 
«i prehuliciul (o. Indian unity, Mr. All. Niin 
put resolutely aside. We; ihe eduecnateil 
Mussulmans of India, the saul, “hove no: jess 
love. for. due und. of our Birth than the 
members of the other communities inhabiting 
Ils country: we oro tied ho ber hy the sacred 
nmssoriniions of ages. Wr yield to none in 
our veneration and affection tor our nmmiher- 
luu — After o quoting these passages the 
"QuarberIy Peview" «eit on bi siy: "T'eehiups 
few British readers will percetve whol un 
epoch ie marked try the Inat sentences The 
Ein Mussuliun not anly accepts hut elis. 
wt Lidian nalionalily; this is o step dowapds 
anity; Hio sHmillennée “anil importance of, 
which it is impossible. to over-estimate.” 
Thos, aliimugh Sir ALL lam. find been 
charge will) belma à eonndunalial, fran 
tne B time, be poople Whine own sense of 
nattanalism is not very cleur, one cun easily: 
umlerstamd the position of Sir. Ali ux n staunch 
Nulkiomalist during tie bong veurs ef his pulire 
rarecr, Mare. reeentiy. he. had. been promil- 
üeniy uüssoectuled willi Hie &clieme propoumleil 
in the Nehru Weport; arid of Inte. years be wis 
tightly reser! ay one of die - preatesl 
Nütlonnlist Jeslers, puirticularly amang the 
Muslims, His presidentis) maliiress ut (ihe 
Nationahs! Muslims Conference, helt ut 
Lickmew in Apri 1031, marked an epooh in 
the growth and development — of Muslimi 
Antlonabsm in dis countey,— which — hos 
ülrenmdy heconw: à factor lo be reckoned willi 
in Indian political affuirs. 


Il 


Those whe had dw peivileze ef. knowing. 
Sir Ali Ferun. intrmutely, rightly. declire [iul 
his’ Wis a rharming personality. In private 
life be was the warmest of friends: Me 
never: allowed differences, political op religi- 
ol, lo. Interfere wiih his social and friemlly: 
relations. His sueiability and genialiis always 
appealed Lo à very lurge circle of his friends. 
of ull clesses omt communities: Whatever he 
took up be oti witha zeal amd an earnestness 
which. many of. (lie. vonuger generalian Huey 

well envy. Though he had lived ta celebrate 
Ihe sixtIy-secónd auniversaryv of bis birthiloy, 
vet his. stalwart, robust umt well-built 
emmdlhiion was a iypirul example al a 
healthy aded doe as healthy body. Endowed: 
wih s rich, soneorous und powerful voice. he 
was wn oeceomplished pulilic: speaker, His 
morale was Hr ownison with his physique, for 
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his: temper was gentle, his lemperament 
tuetful, while: his habits: were extremely 
simple nnd abstemions. Latterty hue dnl been 
spending minh of his well-earned leisore ul 
Ranchi, where be bwl built a palatial resi- 
denec. — Providence tiad blessed him with- 
largo family, amt ho has left (by his test 
wife) five sous, all ef whom are highly 
educwted! ami acearplishus) ad ore ol) 
members Of the Enalikh Bir. 

Thus Sir Alis public career was one uf 
wich wot ently he might justly be proud, but 
itda niso n abiipee of. satisfuciu: uni pride 





to allodncated Belinris, white his professional 
rreuril is replete will: lessows of. endurance, 
hard work careful study awmi roei whioh 
junior practitioners may well lake 10 heart. 
nad profi by, à5:2. healthy sduifty in ennlation 
ai dhe Bar. tt ids dé Sir AL. fma. more 
deservedly perhaps than to anv one else in 
Behar ial one could justly record at the end 
of s survey. of w ogrval and) distinguishml 
career, Mn Byronic sululation 

"fa bod ihe ralibérm th dhe aloes of Hi 


el 
Te exenina bein Jat sees (lie hr ead wn) 
And tints tomorrow with WioptwiM tay re; Ty 
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Mit. ROSHAN LAL 


Mr. Rushan Lal whs m distitgmished. ierit: 
ber of the bone of workers who prowutes! 
ie religions. oris] amd elducutional activities 
of the Arya Samaj in Upper [uda und 
worked for he uplifl af thi people- ler well- 
Aleh half woemtun, Born at) Farki, M 
He Barely disbrici of tho then North-West 
Prorinces. in 1454, in a respectuble family of 
lomied  proprietor», veunmg. Hoshuu Lab was 
eiduenbed. du. Uu iradiiéenal style [in Persian, 
aw! he Decerüe prolliebent: ie I wt de earl 
uge of fourteeg, — He reecived. hiis. collegate 
chication ab Aligurh, where te wus granted 
nm xeholurship by (ihe bite Sir Syed Alunad 
Khan, lt wae during Wile period s» à student 
Liat he became à ievotee. uf the Arya Sanimi: 
From his earliest days ho was of on reliyous 
hmt of mimi. He lil many occasions nf 
evelyn tbe speeches of Swank Dayananda 
itil — abbeodim [nnus  alikenssbons “Leet wwe 
his and hiss opponents. umi ao greatly wri 
he. nmnprzssed by the personality ond the 
leurning of thet great Aish that he beeume à 
life-long follower of lik, From Aligarh hy 
rendived to the Punjol where he joined the 
Government College; Lahore, and he belonged 
te the firet betel) of graduates aif the Punjab 
University, in 1882. He went. to. England. in 


LH, nnd. veas enlled 1o. the; Bar, vacly in. 1857;. 
He was ene nf the carlicst hoteh of ihe 
meiuwirs of hin voninuuity to undertake 
fornia druveb-a alep Whikel) was nol | free 
irom "isk in those days of ortliodoxy. — Uh 
his morn, however, lie wos weléeomed by his 
[riens und relations and received) (eros 
ailresses ln. several inurl! tows OF 
Norbernw Todi. Te comienced) Ins practice 
in he Allutinbud High Court in 147 aud soon 
tidied enimenoe in He profession. 


in. 1890, Mr, itoshan fab marre pH Lote: 
Srima Hurdevi JL Hie venblowed higher of 
Hus Buhadur mantys Loi—the famous Lahore 
endine whe was an enlightened oon 
publie-spiribs] fads. acd. an author of grew 
repute in. Hill. This step evoked a greul 
cni of opnosilion in lhe conuumilv, Hiougl 
ii wae mot tong after: that the turmoil settted 
down. tn 180, Myr, Neato Lal settled down 
uo Lahore, because the elimale al Alludit 
dul not suit Mrs, Poshun Lal anil comumeiecd 
his practer. in the Chief Court, We continues 
lo Take w very zenba interest inthe. Arya 
Samaj al Lahore, smd was für several Sears. 
its President. Hy was. à. member af the 
Paropkarni Sabha, amil book 4 Lewllnmi part 1n 
promoting We vnrious- achivities of. He Arya 
Samaj, fanmely, the foudation uf tlie. Garukul 


I 
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at Kangri, he liitliling of the  QGuürudutt 
Bhawan, at linhore, the defence of the Arya 
Sumijis in ihe Patinla mse, cie- in- fwch; his 
nilidfariends mot vith for over Dirty yeirs al 
Lahüre ure beo numerous to mention, Verily, 
their nume d& legion: tn 192) he retired) from 
practice. From thal lime- up to the time of 
His leith, lust September, at Hire ae of 75, he 
spent his Hime miliy iw Solon during 
sunumer. where Uhrondh his clFforix a dine 
building for ithe toeni Aryo Samai was 
cunsirnucied. He was am enthusigstic worker 
of dle Arun Sauna, anil devoted (he whole of 
his lif to the @roul couse of religious. refer 
and social and edocational progress it stands 
for, dm tis death the Aryn Samaj, imparti- 
miler, aid tle reform mavenent, ia zemern. 
aes xuxtaleed w Irreparasbile joti in Lipper 
Fmbi 


Si B. AANASTMHESWARA SANMA 


> Inm Wie deith of Sir B. Narasinheswors 
Sarmi at the age of a Ibë pahlic hus fost 
4, canmentiuis  pablieist ami patriot who 
remlered  iistimiuished] secviee ta the country. 
The {hte Sir B. N: Sarmi wos born. al 
Viznguputum in 807 smd srudunted. from thi 
Goverimen] Aris College, Bajalinnndary./— In 
[802 he dock. the Bi- ilegeee gol after 
practising for nine. vears oq. Vizagapelum he 
corolla himself as n Hiab Court Vakil ul 
Manders mul Yoke fo the top of the profession: 
Por sevérn! suecessive ferms he was elected 
la th Alwidirs Legislative Couneil where with 
lus knowledge of Local Fund Administration 
and of revenue ol otlwr problems, he proved 
himself à very useful member, bi 1914. he 
went po. Englutul na 0 representative of. ihe 
Madras Presidency in: re depututlon — that 
wailed an the Secretary. of 5lnte for Tmdín in 
Cornette Wi ihe Imdie — Council Bill. 
While it ERaglind he lait iulerviews with 
prominent Memiliers nf. Parllarment on Indian 
problems ond grievances. During the Minto- 
Morely regiow he wos elected to the Enmperiul 
Legislalive: Council, whore Also he come. to 
prominence by lis strenuous work, He wos 
one of Those responsible for te Mermoruntum 
uf the INineleen which: placed in unmistakalile 


terms the jden! of self-government within the 


Enipire before (he Goverment. While in the 
Counc he payed # considerable. purt in 
Public fife. We was the Presiden) of tHe 
first Andhra Conference and presided over 
several ilisirict € mference aml over the 
Mudris Provincial Conference, held at Nellore 
He fed the deputation of the Mabsjank Sabhn 
of Madras und ihe Andhra Provincial Cun- 
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gress Conunitley before the Southburongh ag 
well oa the Feetham Comnmitless He was a 
Member af ihe, Viceroy: Executive Council 
frown 1920 in 1925, amd after retirement from 
ihe Coupeil hè woa appiried bi 1996. Chuir- 
min of thy Rollwey Rates’ Committee which 
offiee the held GN the tine of his death. Sie 
Narasimihiswwurn wns in. hix-early yenrs as 2 
pubic wirker Wlhentiliied himself with. thy 
Congress, and look a prominent part it dis 
deliberatlans. By his Wealli the country: has 
int an able. and experienced nubhic worker 
and publicis. 


MB, JUSTICE. EALIT- MOHAN. BANFIUIT. 


The ]ale. Mr. Justice Lalit Mohan) Banerji, a 
rual weet qmonminent  Hnmre in Alluhabad, 
belunaged to à fumlly which produred erinent 
judüucs and duwyers He was the olilest sou 
of the laty Sir Pramois Choran Banerji, who 
had risen d the High Couri bench from the 
provinelal  jivdiciul servire, and was An 
honoured juae for shout thirty veurs: The 
latè Mr, Justice Raneri was born w Beoores 
on October 18, 187, where bis father, was 
then the aminsif, He waa n distinguished 
thine of Allububsd Unlversitv where he 
look hye ALA, ond LI degrees. le Joined 
Ihe bur m Ta when he was vill m young 
nun uf 24 venrs and üfler s suceesstul. eureer 
was appeolated Government pleader on May t, 
1913. He waa credited o Bad Bahamas on 
Jununry f, T8214. in. [he new yenr. honours- af 
thal year, oliciated ys Government: advocate 
liebween. 1021. and. 1924. and eas confirmed in 
Ihat post in September, 1024. on Ube retire- 
mont of Mr. Wallach in Moreh, 1925, The 
heron? an officiating poisve judge of the 
High Court and us. subisequently | appointed 
ün mioni Jodge We heenime a permanent 
judge. of thw High Cour! when Rai Bohn 
Pandit Kanhaiya Lal retired in 1926; From 
Noveniber, 1828, 4n Pelrnary, 124, ihe 
services Gf Mr. Bayyrjl were placed ut din 
disposal nf Ihe Government ob nda in hn 
Hmmne deparimeni ss a member of the Indian: 
Bar Connmitiee.— Like his distinguished father 
Mr. Justice Banerji was very charitably 
ilisquiscil uml quite n, iiber of Insiltulinns 
and Individuals &food To Denetit a good deal 
by his mnunificence- and generosity. He wis 
for many peus the premier molorist of 
Allahabad amd (he President of Me U, F, 
Automobile Association, This personality was 
genial, urbume mmi charming, und his premu- 


nire death ds @ great loss alike to the 
Allahabad High Court and to Alahai 
soctety. p^ | 
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M H. B. i DEL 


dn the death ef Mr. B: De, MAS GUS: 
(retired). whi tose lo be a. Commissioner, 
Bengal has lost. 2 idislingiishust pohlic servant. 
CGaleutia, an enmdmen! eren. ando miis (Qe 
las? of that armam OF tly old seneration. af 
Indic Civilians whe toe [eft itir mark: in 
various:apheres of public fife. Mr. De was a 
brillinni zrmliate of the Calcutta University. 
lie proeeriled. 40. England in ihe seventies of 
fhe best century to compete for the Civil 
Sorvicu examination, aay came oul snccesstal 
in.six months" time. — Mhiie he was there, te 
got himself sdinittel ito ihe Oxlar) Univer- 
sity, where he guve evidence of grcal 
kowee ol Sinski hy securmg the Boden 
Sanski scholarship. Mr. De wie ale a 
profound scholar im Pera. OÙ his works 
his metrical translation ot. Vikrnmarsasi sud 
Murritehuedatutduna, his editing did Iranslation 
of Ihe: Tabaqui-Akbari of Kitwajahk Nizam: 
uddin Ahmet under the conspices of the 
Asiatic Socielx of Bengal, amd his editing of 
án — Englsh-Bengali — dicilonazry, may be 
inentlümed. — Alter he petired from ‘service 
Mr. De continned to take an active Interest 
wy the wellare of the people, Fir some time 
he wie ariivels. eaonnected wih the work of 
Hie Chtutie lmprovement Trost, anil he took 
un elective part [n the economic development 
of Bengal and devoted his spare time in 
historical researches tonnecte) wilh [he 
history of Mahamedaii period in. this country, 
Altogethet, his idemh ds au distinct Tess qo 
scholarship ani research in. Bengal. 


SIR RONALD MUSS. 


In the death of Sir Konald Itos, the world 
huy lost one tif her grentest Jwnefackors, one, 
whe in ihe wards of the Prince of Wales, 
“rode o third af the globe habitable.” Sir 
Ronald. the conquerer of malaria, ved 
milions wf tives by his discovery that the 
multe was a malin eurrer. Dr, Rosi 
wie bore in Indi ba Moy, 1857 aid after 
aindving modicine «al St Bartholomew's 
Hospital; London, he entered the lodian 
Medica! Servier, pn. 1881, amd Iter. began the 
special study of malari Cowvrineed) that 
mxguitoes and Hot, marshes wero. the cause 
i melorin, he workeil [or Ware tim verify hts 
theory, his rercurrihes beih- darrieil out. in 
wurious malurini regions. AL lust dus secureil 
emlrnution of his view wl Secunderabad, on 
August, 20, 1807, after having examined 
hundreds of mreequitórs— His tinal researches 
wero male i Sierre Loane te whieh he was 


aickoess and) clephantinsis. 


wot by the Liverpool Selwol of Tropicul 
VMevlicine, Ue Ahen extended bis. sphere of 
activities ià Milevi anil tonk: part, in several 
expeditions to tropien! climes, which bed) to 
value discoveries in. regand th sleeping 
lin (022. De went 
jo Ceylon do Hmvestigale (us amnaliüris: prablen 
bere In 1010, Sit Ronald was clected a 
Fellow of the loyal Sogiety and in. 1902 ho 
wu» wwanded te Nebel Prize for Medicine. 


Sur Bonald waa alea: d literiurx nun ox well 


us d *cientst — His dem is a greal loss to 

Hg Ty. 

PANDIT SHYAM SUNDEM CHARRAVARTY. 
The death of Pandit Shyam Sunder- 


Chukravariy bos removed from ibe politiei 
horizon àl Bengal one of those prominoni 


personalities whose ife v wssociated ‘with 


(tifferent phases of Indian nalionafism anil 
who, though belonging te the oul school of 
\hought, are nob slow to respond to the 
polities tipheaveal of ater days, Through 


which the country has been passing. Shyam 


Sunder, ihe areal non-o-nperation leader, 


journalist and an erudite selalur, wan 63 years 
old bt tite Lime of bis death He was born in O9 


IRGA: AfVer passing his F.A: examination, he 
joined a- Pata sehool s» n teacher ail then 
come do Calcutta awl jeined Uw Anglo-Vedic 
School ln We same cupucity. From hus early 
life lw shows) natural aptitude for jours. 


Ham and in 1906 he joined the editorial stair 
of (he English) Aande Malaram started by 


Vic. Aurchinidia Ghose, and soo became the 
life unl soul of the paper, He threw 
himself wholeheartedly into ihe Bengal 
unti-partition ond Swaileshi agitations, und 
was one of (hove who were deported, ul that 
lime, under Regulation IIT of 1815. After his 
releuse in 1910, he joined the Aengulee and 
he wes again interned af Rurseong in 1907, 
under the Defence of India Act. When 


Mahatma Gandhi sturta lis’ iion-co-operation 


movement, le. wns (ie first in. Bengal to Joiti 
it, Later, he founded Servant which wis an 
exponent of  nod-ce-peratlan, — Afler — is 
collapse, he was (for à briet period) editor 
uf ihe Englsh  frsninnti, after which he 
practically lived » retired life. Pimdit Shyam 
Sunder was wellknown for his intense 
religigusness, The last years af hia life were 
«pent jn reading Hulin philisophy and 
Vishny? literature, His fast work, “My 
Mother's facture’, is a thoughi-provoking 
book, full of religions thought andl philosophy. 
iy hit, Bengal hax Jost o greot publicist oni 
public worker. 
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BARC GULAPLAL GHOSE. 


Wil dhe dbali of Baby Golaplul Ginie 
pissa away the last of the surviving brothers 
who had, in the lasi sixties, founded the 
Amril Him Patrika. th the year 1571 when 
he was Ii yems oli, Baba. Golaplal, with tris 
wider bruihers Bobo Jeuranta Kumar, Sisir 
Annar gini Motilal. come to Calentta from his 
village. Polus Magura, in- dessore, when. the 
Ghow brother: Bevel the Caleottn issae of 
ihe Paliko. by 1873 he waa admitted into 
ihe Metropolitun. Institullóon iml just before 
te hol to appear for phe BLA. examination, 
Ue Putrika, became so importni un orgun, 
that wl the Pustanec pof his eller brothers, he 
lins] t6 give op hits shidies und Join the paper 
zs un acütve member of Me staf. He received 
comsiderubte political troming from his 
hrolliers, and. during the protracted iness of 
Baht Mihil Ghose he was. in sole. charge 
af the paper and ably conducted i After 
Motilal’s death be became the editor of the 
Patria. For forty years he was the Manager 
at the paper with multifarious work and 
responsibilities. With palience hnil soumi 
judgment Goloptul weathered mony 3d storm 
and rnrsed the paper to the leading posilion 
ir holis desuy nòl only ide Bengal Imi 
(rouhout Ladla His wifes deith in 1923 
followed by a series of domestic bereavements 
wug u -@reat shock jo him, With the break- 
down it his leit, Baba Goluplal Ghose 
retired to take pest. bot could nol. dissocinte 
hinself from work Lill the last manent af his 
life. He will justly be: remembered as, one 
af the greatest bodian journalists, 


DIL. YOUNAN, 
Dr. WwW, Younan, the Peun uf the Cateutta 


Hormepathie College, ax-Preshlent uf the 
Homeopathic Haospltal Society onl Prextlent 


of the 'Al-Indim Tomeopalhic Conference of 


1935 held at Calcultu, was 73 yenrs of age al 
the dime of his deuth, He took hie medical 
degree from the Edinhurel Unlversity in 


HEZ, mnl wii Jija rehini to Calentio bie fèll 
moder the influence of an uncie of his 
by murisee who was n oe 
uimdtewr homeopati, He soon ruised 

Dr Yountn aw interes? in Homeopilhy- ‘De 
'ounan hegan his practice in Calcutta. and 
rosé do the top of the profession by dint of 
his. ahilities, knewledur ani experience. He 
wus siricily  Habnenuniian im his : 
nl did some wonderful cures fle hia Talt 
a few followers uf his methods huj there are 
mumwerons Friends wha really — loved amd 
ainieed Im not only os a phesichan, twat alo 
ne an imlividuaül Homeopulbs and hümeao- 
pathy were dear po tho heart of Dr. Younui 
ami hr contributed: a go deal tu the: 
literalure cay homeopathy- His ultah has. 
erented a voht in thè ranki of homeopathic 
practilianers in) Calcutta. 


MAHAHANI SUNITY. DEVI. 


Her Highness Dowager Maharani Sunity 
Devi, who lus died at Mie age nl Hi -was Ihe 
eldest daughter of the tote Reshah Chamira 
Sen, the Brahing lender, and widow of the 
lit Maharaji Narayan Bhup Bahadur of 
Cooch Delor, The deceased. was g welle 
known socul reformer. Her marrige was 
Ihr ceulre of great controversy, and involved 
s Hither àf fifficullies, for slie ‘was The 
laughter o£ Le leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
whit Ibe- Cooch. Behor family was an 
orihodox ones By giving his consent to., 
marry hix daughter ab Ihe age of 15, Keshab 
Chandra Sey sustaive! same injury do his 
reputalion, a be bed been a life-Iong advocute 
of girls offer the age of 14. The Maharani 
accompanied her hnshand and maile their 
Hest drip ty England in 1887, and probalily 
she was the frat Maharani lo diseord purah 
und gà lo Enelini ami mix ida society, She 
wrote her autobiography in MEL, which 
makes, n igbi and qheasnt reading wilh 
plenty. of Interesting Antieedobes. 


w 





Tn th the Public Ed 


DH. GANHANATHA JHA. 


The jong series of popular. demonatratiome 
in Donnent with the retirement! from office 
of Dr (Ganganalhué hs have marked hin 
aut as 0 highly successful oclientiomsl nmi 
Vice-Ghuncellor..— Dr. Jha, wha 


Allwlintvil University offer tiling this office 
successively for three tering, isco distinguished 
vilpcntimist amd a great ap in. Sanskrit. 
He was burn on Sephember. 22, 1872, amii wai 
educated by Sir Da shear Singh, Lute 
Maharojai of Darbhanga: We passed [he 
BA, examination with boom in Plilosophy 
nf the Allahubnd University. in. 1590, securing 
Hw Hired place in fiie University and the MLA, 
rivmindiin Of ihe dame University tn 
Sunskeiy i P1882. He wres appointed Librarian 
in the Darbhanga Haj School in the some 
vén mmi during. his suy of Darbhanga for 
u decle he improved the Librory copsider- 


"nblv and ulilised his leisure: for currving on 


his studies nnd doing literary work, [urmg 
(tis period he shed (he mre importini 
treatises on Minmvatisa ood) pouibilpshed his 
Enulish tinslitiona of Sankhyataltin Kau- 
mudi, Yogosarn — Sangrahu, Aavyaprakash, 
Youobhasya, Shtokimrtika and Tantravartika, 
ihe lasi Iwo beini published bs qe siutic 
Seaciely of Bengal, He also wrote originnl 
commentaries in  Sanskril on Shandilya's 
Bhaktizutra and on f*raswmnruraghur, — In 0002 
he was appoWfed Professor of Sunskrii ni 
the Muir Central College, Allalibad, under 
Hie prinelpslship o£ Dr. Thibinit. 


From 19482 ty 1918 Dr. dha remained al ihe 
Mair College, anid limine Wiis firme hie qub. 
lished dhe translations of Proshashapnda 
Bhaiya with Kandalt. Ahandannkhoandake- 
dhya, Nyoyesutra-bhesye-Varlika, Torkabhaha, 
Kavgatankarusutra, the las four being prib- 
lished in. the quarterly journal, dedi 
Thoughi, which Dr, Jha and Dr. Thibsaut had 
starts] in 1007: [Im DH he secured 1e degrer 
of Doctor of Letters of the Allahiabsd Univer- 
sity throngh fils thesii on. Prahhakan School 
of Purva Mimanaa, whieh te had to write in 
English anil jo Sanskrit; os his examiners 


lii — jus 
retired fran the Vire-Chaorellorship. of the, 

IDs 
tuck Dr, dha nearly dive vesars D Dnish ail 


aice., | He 


“of Baroda. 


were Dro Thibwut, Mühamaliopadüvaya Pandit 


Shivcakmnmur Mishra ond Mahamahoputhywya 
Pandit Gatgeihar Shastri, the iwi laiter nf 
whom. did net know English. 


About 187, Dr. Jhi. wis vüequested bw ilu 
Cateutio University to translute for ii the 
oldest commentary on Mamrmritl,: Medhili- 
Miunublhusim. — This monumental work 


il run into eight volumes—more thon 4000 
pages in all. 1n 1916 he wus member of the 
Committers that went to Simla fo discuss with 
Ihe fovernment of. fuia (he delais of (he 
Hindu University Constitution, the other 
nierilwers ie Sir  Sumler Tal, Tulit 
Adityuram, ; Bhagwamdas Pumfiü Mulnviya 
amd (du d DT of Darhhungs, He was 
ulso a member of ihe Pain ‘University Com 
miles Lucknow onl Allihohal — Diriverslly 
livorganisation | Committees, 


In 19158, De. Jha wus bransferreil 10. Benares, 
us Principal af the Sanskrit College ani 
Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Wititi 
at Benares Dr. Jha write san original commen- 
tory iñ Samskrit on Mandana Misimu 
Minumsamükra-Moniksr, unl als» s similar 
commentary on the. Vayublursjnt, In 1920-21, 
he wee nominated Ni the newly canal) buted 
Council of State as the official) representative 
af the LU, P. Government; amd was ole pro 
moled lo the Indian Educational Sérviee. He 
served on the Select Commiliee on the Delhi 
University BHL This Couneillorship — he 
resigned in 4823 when he was elected Vice- 
Chancellor nf the Allahabad University, 
Twice spuit, in 7926 and in [920 dhe was 
re-elected, and the University conferred tpn 
him the honorary degree of “Boctor of Laws”, 
He hoe jist completed his third term of 
has qme&thsub over the Madris 
Session oof (he Oriental Conference, ami 
Bonares Session of the Miilosdpthical Congress: 
He has delivered the Kamala Lectures at tho 


'Caleutty University and the Ramiteen Lectore: 


at ihe Puma University; He bing been invited 
lo deliver the Jntlee Lecture by the Gagk wail 
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